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INDIES  AND  Gentlemen, 

Members  of  the  Philological  Society, — 

Obituary.    Dr.  John  Muir,  Mr.  Henry  Nicol. 

One  by  one  the  older  members  of  our  Society  are  leaving 
us  for  "  the  other  side.'*     Last  year  I  had  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  our  original  Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  Guest. 
Phil.  Tranf.  1888-8-4.  1 


2  THE  nXSWESn^S  ASSTTAL  AIIDRS95  FOR   1S$^ 

To-nigfat  I    hare   to  annomioe   the  km  of  a  Tery  distin- 
guished member  of  Cfor  Societr,  Dr.  John  Mnir,  an  eminent 
Sanscritist.    Dr.  Mair,  living  in  Edinburgh,  was  Terr  seldom 
present  at  oar  meetings,  bat  he  always  took  an  interest  in 
oar  proceedings,  and  freqaently  allowed  himself  to  be  added 
to  the  members  of  oar  CoanciL     He  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in 
1810,  and  entered  the  Ciril  Service  in  India  in  1828,  re- 
maining the  asaal  25  years.     He  obtained  great  proficiency 
both  in  reading  and  writing  Sanscrit,  in  which  he  was  able 
to  compose  poetry  that  coald  bear  Pandit  criticism,  and  his 
great  work,  ''Original  Sanscrit  Texts  on  the  Origin   and 
History  of  the  People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institu- 
tions,**  in  5  volames,  made  him  thoroughly  well  known  to  all 
Oriental  scholars,  who  greatly  appreciated  his  labours  and 
worth,  as  was  well  evinced  by  the  reception  given  to  him  by 
the  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Florence  in  1878.    Nor  were 
his  efibrts  in  support  of  Sanscrit  studies  confined  to  literary 
work  alone ;  he  actually  founded,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  endowment  of  the  professorial  chair  of  Sanscrit  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  every  way — ^by  giving  prizes  and  by  words 
of  encouragement — ^promoted  the  study  of  that  language  in 
Great  Britain.     In  his  later  years  Dr.  Muir  wrote  many 
English   poetical   translations  of  Sanscrit   texts,  which  he 
printed  for  private  circulation  only.     We  must  all  lament 
that  our  Society  has  been   deprived  of  such  an   eminent 
member. 

In  addition  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Nicol  in  my  last  year's 
address,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  hear  the  tribute  to 
his  memory  by  M.  Gaston  Paris  in  his  presidential  address 
to  the  SocUU  des  Aticiens  Textes  Prangais  on  21  Dec.  1881, 
published  in  the  Bulletin  of  that  Society  for  1881,  No.  3, 
p.  82.  After  having  spoken  of  Littr^'s  loss,  M.  Gaston 
Paris  said  : 

''  Pendant  que  Littr^  partait  plein  de  jours,  laissant 
derriere  lui,  avec  bien  d'autres  ouvrages,  ce  monument  du 
Dlctionnaire  qui  iramortalisera  son  nom,  un  jeune  savant, 
qui  avait  entrepis,  sur  une  partie  de  I'histoire  de  notre 
ancienne  langue,  les  travaux  les  plus  importants  et  les  mieux 
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confus,  Heniy  Nicol,  presque  le  seul  qui,  en  Angleterre, 
fit  de  rAnglo-normand  une  ^tude  vraiment  scientifique, 
s'^teignait  &  Alger,  sans  mSme  avoir  trac^  le  plan  complet 
de  son  OBuvre,  mais  non  sans  avoir  fait  connaltre  des 
^hantilloos  qui  permettent  d'en  appr^cier  le  m^rite  et  la 
solide  preparation/' 


The  Work  op  the  Philological  Society. 

The  Monthly  Proceedings,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr. 
Sweet,  give  such  a  complete  account  of  what  has  taken  place 
at  every  meeting  of  the  Society,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  classify  the  papers,  reports,  and  statements 
succinctly. 

Since  our  last  anniversary  on  20  May  1881  we  have  had, 
exclusive  of  to-day,  14  meetings,  of  which  one  on  24  June, 
1881,  was  an  extra  meeting  convened  to  hear  a  paper  from 
Mr.  Marshall,  which  illness  unfortunately  prevented  him  from 
presenting,  nor  has  he  been  able  to  bring  it  forward  during 
the  remainder  of  our  session.  Illness  also  prevented  me  from 
attending  to  my  duties  as  president  during  the  month  of 
February. 

On  2  Dec.  1881  Mr.  Gust  presented  the  report  of 
himself  and  Prof.  Sayce,  the  deputation  from  the  Society  to 
the  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Berlin. 

On  3  February,  1882,  after  a  paper  by  Mr.  Vogin,  of 
Holland,  had  been  read  on  the  Partial  Corrections  of  English 
Spelling,  which  occupied  us  so  much  during  the  previous 
session,  Mr.  Sweet  made  proposals,  which  were  adopted,  to 
endeavour  to  agree  with  the  Committee  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Browne  gave  us  a  paper  on  17  June,  1881, 
on  the  distribution  of  place-names  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands, 
in  continuation  of  his  former  paper  relating  to  the  same  in 
England.  And  on  the  same  day  Mr.  H.  M.  Baynes  read 
a  paper  on  the  application  of  the  Psychological  Method  to 
Language. 


4  THE   president's  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  FOR   1882. 

Our  treasurer  Mr.  Dawson  gave  us  two  important  papers, 
which  we  printed  and  distributed  at  once  with  the  Monthly 
Proceedings^  namely,  on  the  treatment  of  the  indefinite  article 
a,  an  in  the  authorised  and  newly  revised  versions  of  the 
New  Testament  (18  Nov.  1881),  and  on  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  (17  Feb.  1882),  shewing  in  what  great  need 
of  revision  the  new  revision  stood. 

Grammar  occupied  us  for  several  evenings.  There  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  the  old  Latin  grammars  are  un- 
suitable for  setting  the  norm  for  grammars  of  modern 
languages  and  for  non-Aryan  languages,  and  rather  eager 
discussions  took  place  upon  some  of  the  points  raised.  Mr. 
Sweet's  papers  were  read  on  16  Dec.  1881,  and  3  Feb.  1882, 
and  Mr.  Brandreth's  on  5  Mav,  1882.  These  must  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  special  paper  on  some  points  in  01d« 
English  Grammar  read  by  Mr.  James  Piatt,  junior,  on 
2  Dec.  1881.  Mr.  Piatt  on  the  same  evening  read  a  paper 
on  the  novel  but  interesting  subject  of  Old-English  "  pet- 
names." 

In  this  connection  I  may  name  Mr.  Sweet's  notes  on  some 
English  Etymologies  on  3  June,  1881,  and  his  Old  English 
contributions  on  3  March,  1882,  dealing  in  the  first  part 
with  the  influence  of  stress  in  sound-changes  of  Old  English, 
and  in  the  second  part  with  the  progress  of  his  work  on 
the  "  Oldest  English  Texts." 

Phonetics  occupied  a  large  part  of  our  time.  A  knowledge 
of  the  sounds  of  languages  and  their  relations,  as  standing 
behind  the  written  symbols  and  alone  giving  them  life  and 
value,  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  it 
may  now  be  said  to  be  recognised  that  no  one  can  be  an 
etymologist  if  he  is  not  also  somewhat  of  a  phonologist. 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  read  his  exhaustive  paper  on 
living  Slavonic  sounds  as  compared  with  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal Neo-Latin  and  Germano-Scandinavian  sounds  on  4  and 
18  Nov.  1881.  Mr.  Sweet  on  24  June,  1881,  and  Mr.  Cayley 
on  17  Feb.  1882,  dealt  with  particular  points  of  ancient 
Greek  Pronunciation.  On  3  June,  1881,  Mr.  Sweet  gave  us 
Part  III.  of  his  History  of  English  Sounds,  and  on  16  Dec. 
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1881)  he  read  us  Mr.  PoweFs  paper  on  English  words  adopted 
into  the  Welsh  of  West  Brecknockshire  and  East  Cardigan- 
shire, shewing  their  phonetic  changes.  Finally,  on  21  April, 
1882,  I  read  my  paper  on  the  Dialects  of  the  Midland  and 
Eastern  Counties,  proposing  a  strictly  phonetic  classification, 
and  forming  the  second  stage  of  preparation  for  my  Pho- 
nology of  Existing  English  Dialects. 

The  great  work  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Philological 
Society  naturally  occupied  several  evenings.  Dr.  Murray 
gave  an  account  on  24  June,  1881,  of  his  interview  with 
the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  and  con- 
sulted the  Society  on  various  points  of  detail ;  on  2  Dec. 
1881,  he  gave  from  his  slips  the  history  and  explanations 
of  several  words  under  A,  and  on  20  Jan.  1882,  he  devoted 
an  evening  to  explaining  the  actual  work  on  the  dictionary 
in  preparation  for  going  to  press  with  Part  I.  in  March ; 
and  on  5  May  he  was  al^  to  show  us  some  first  trial  proofs. 
On  17  March,  in  C(msequence  of  a  letter  from  an  outsider 
to  the  Society,  Dr.  Murray  was  invited  to  explain  his 
proposed  method  of  marking  pronunciation  in  the  dictionary, 
to  meet  what  he  considered  the  necessities  of  the  case.  And 
he  will  now  read  a  short  report  upon  the  present  state  of  this 
great  undertaking. 


Report  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Philological  Society.  Bv  Dr.  Murray,  Editor, 
Vice-President  (formerly  President). 

''I  had  intended  on  the  present  occasion  to  give  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  results  of  the  work  for  the  Dictionary 
during  the  past  three  years.  This  is,  however,  not  now 
practicable.  Although  the  period  which  I  considered  re- 
quisite for  completing  the  reading  and  examination  of  books 
expired  in  March  last,  the  full  results  have  not  yet  reached 
me,  or  only  so  lately  that  1  have  not  had  time  to  examine 
and  tabulate  them,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  before  the 
date  of  another  Presidential  Address.    That  will  also  be  the 
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fitting  opportanity  for  acknowledging  the  help  of  the  many 
hundred  Readers,  who  have  worked  so  generously  and  un- 
grudgingly to  supply  both  general  and  special  quotations  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  words.  The  most  distinguished 
of  these  have  already  been  referred  to  in  former  annual 
it^portSy  and  to  all  I  can  for  the  present  only  express  my  own 
thanks  and  those  of  the  Philological  Society  for  the  signal 
help  which  they  have  given  us.  The  great  fact,  which 
will  be  much  more  interesting  to  our  members  and  friends,  is, 
that  the  Dictionary  is  now  at  last  really  launched,  and  that 
»ome  forty  pages  are  in  type ;  of  which  forty-eight  columns 
have  reached  me  in  'proof.'  There  have  arisen,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  innumerable  questions  of  form,  editorial  and 
typographical,  which  have  had  to  be  settled  over  these  early 
pages,  necessitating  much  recasting,  and  involving  consider- 
able delay ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  these  have  nearly  all 
been  settled,  and  that  we  have  now  a  fair  prospect  of  pro- 
ceeding uninterruptedly,  and  of  bringing  out  our  first  part 
during  the  present  year.  At  the  same  time  the  daily  labour 
involved  in  seeing  the  work  through  the  press  is  enormously 
heavy — indeed  we  cannot  yet  estimate  its  actual  amount,  and 
the  rate  of  progress  is  therefore  necessarily  still  an  unknown 
quantity.  I  have,  however,  the  pleasure  of  laying  upon  the 
table  specimens  of  the  work  in  all  it«  stages,  and  I  trust  that 
the  members  will  find  that  it  realizes  their  expectations  of 
what  the  Dictionary  ought  to  be.  I  need  only  add  that 
though  part  of  letter  A  is  in  the  printers'  hands,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  send  us  anything  of  value,  either  for  that  or  later 
letters.  Many  valuable  additions  will,  I  trust,  still  be  made 
to  our  materials,  which  even  now  are  far  from  complete  in 
reference  to  the  history  and  use  even  of  common  words. 
Thus,  in  sending  to  press  the  articles  About  and  Above,  I 
have  been  painfully  disappointed  to  find  how  poorly  the 
meanings  and  constructions  of  these  words  are  illustrated 
from  modern  English  writers,  so  that  after  spending  hours 
of  precious  time — when  I  really  had  not  moments  to  spare — 
in  trjring  to  find  them,  I  have  been  in  too  many  instances 
obliged  to  concoct  sentences   and   phrases   as   illustrations. 
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This  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  I  fear  that  what  is  true  of 
these  words  will  be  found  to  hold  good  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, and  '  particles '  generally ;  and  no  more  important 
help  could  now  be  rendered  to  the  Dictionary  than  by  the 
collection  of  modem  instances  of  all  uses  and  constructions 
of  these  little  words,  which  Readers  are  so  apt  to  neglect 
unless  they  are  specially  looking  for  them. 

''I  have  also  specially  to  remind  the  members  of  the 
Society  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  their  help  is 
urgently  desired  in  the  arrangement  and  preparation  of  the 
materials  in  hand,  and  in  doing  everything  that  they  can  to 
accelerate  the  final  work  of  editing.  In  response  to  my 
former  appeal,  several  friends  have  undertaken  parts  of 
letters,  but  there  is  still  room  for  much  more  help  of  this 
kind,  and  I  earnestly  ask  every  one  who  has  the  time  to 
take  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  slips  to  arrange  and 
classify." 


Report  on  Stanford's  Dictionary  of  Anglicised  Foreign 

Words  and  Phrases. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Murray's  labours-  on  the  Philo- 
logical Society's  Dictionary,  I  may  mention  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Frederick  Stanford,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  to  his  University.  This  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  papers  which  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  dictionary  of  foreign  words  used  in  English,  and  £5000 
for  the  purpose  of  editing  and  printing  it. 

Some  of  our  older  members  may  recollect  that  several  years 
ago  Mr.  Stanford  was  introduced  to  our  Society  by  Mr.  H. 
B.  Wheatley,  and  read  a  paper  before  it.  He  was  anxious 
that  the  Philological  Society  should  take  over  his  collection 
of  slips,  and  either  work  them  into  its  dictionary  or  make 
them  the  foundation  of  a  new  one.  But  Mr.  Furnivall,  who 
was  at  that  time  Editor  of  the  Dictionary,  reported  that  most 
of  Mr.  Stanford's  slips  were  extracts  with  no  date  or  record  of 
their  source,  and  as  Mr.  Stanford  did  not  propose  to  pay  the 
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expenses  of  a  searcher  for  their  identification,  the  Society 
declined  doing  anything  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Stanford's 
bequest  of  £5000,  however,  for  the  completion  of  his 
material,  entirely  altered  the  complexion  of  affiiirs,  and 
made  it  possible  to  produce  a  dictionary  similar  to  what  he 
desired.  Nevertheless  the  first  Syndicate  appointed  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  report  on  Mr.  Stanford's  bequest, 
advised  that  it  should  be  refused,  as  they  considered  it  im- 
possible to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  will.  On  a 
day  being  appointed  for  a  discussion  of  this  report  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Fumivall  went  to  Cambridge,  to  lead  the  opposi- 
tion to  its  confirmation,  and  shew  in  what  way,  in  compliance 
with  Mr.  Stanford's  will,  a  valuable  dictionary  of  Anglian 
and  Foreign  terms  and  phrases  could  be  compiled,  which 
would  present  a  complete  picture  of  English  social  life  from 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  Our  members.  Prof.  Postgate  and 
Mn  Henry  Bradshaw,  and  all  the  best  authorities,  were  of 
the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Fumivall,  and  when  the  Grace  for 
confirming  the  Report,  advising  the  University  to  refuse  the 
bequest,  was  submitted  to  the  Congregation,  it  was  rejected 
by  the  extraordinary  majority  of  100  to  2. 

The  University  then  appointed  a  second  Syndicate  to  ex- 
amine the  papers  and  will,  and  consider  whether  the  bequest 
could  be  accepted,  taking  counsel's  opinion  if  necessary.  This 
Syndicate  reported  on  26  Nov.  1881,  that  they  found  the 
papers  to  consist  mainly  of  undated  cuttings  from  unnamed 
newspapers,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  almost  useless  as  a 
contribution  to  lexicography,  but  that  having  regard  to  the 
wording  of  the  will  itself,  they  were  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Stanford's  intentions  could  be  substantially  carried  out  by 
publishing  a  Dictionary  to  be  called  "  The  Stanford  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  of  Anglicised  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases," 
any  material  collected  by  Mr.  Stanford  being  properly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  mark. 

This  Dictionary,  while  excluding  purely  technical  terms, 
would  embrace : 

(1)  All  Anglicised  non-European  words  and  phrases  found 
in  English  literature. 
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(2)  All  Latin  and  Greek  words  which  retain  their  orginal 
form,  and  all  Latin  and  Greek  phrases  in  use  in  English 
literature. 

(3)  All  Anglicised  words  and  phrases  borrowed  directly 
from  modem  European  languages,  excepting  French. 

(4)  AU  words  and  phrases  borrowed  from  French  which 
retain  the  French  pronimciation. 

(5)  All  words  borrowed  from  French,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
since  the  accession  of  Henry  YIL,  but  imperfectly  naturalised 
and  now  obsolete. 

This  report  was  confirmed  by  a  Grace  of  the  Senate  on 
8  Dec.  1881,  and  another  Syndicate  appointed  to  prepare  a 
scheme  to  carry  it  out.  This  Syndicate  on  30  March,  1882, 
recommended  the  appointment  of  an  Editor,  paid  as  the 
Press  Syndicate  should  determine,  with  power  to  appoint  paid 
assistants ;  that  the  dictionary  should  be  completed  within 
a  reasonable  time,  and  an  annual  report  issued,  and  that 
JC500  should  be  reserved  beyond  the  expenses  for  the  first 
edition,  for  supplements.  Thus  we  are  likely  to  have  a  very 
complete  account  of  the  foreign  words  which  we  were  or  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  to  supplement  our  own  tongue,  although 
from  a  desire  not  to  interfere  with  dictionaries  now  in  the 
market,  the  fuU  list  of  importations  introduced  since  the 
Revolution,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Furnivall,  and  the  con- 
sequent picture  of  social  life  which  he  desired,  will  not  be 
given.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  anxious  to  acknowledge  the 
exertions  of  our  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Furnivall,  in  this 
matter.  He  is  always  to  the  fore  when  the  interests  of 
philology  and  especially  of  the  history  of  our  language  and 
social  life  are  to  be  served. 


On  13  Feb.  1871,  on  p.  xii  of  the  "Notice"  prefixed 
to  the  third  part  of  my  Early  English  Pronunciation,  I 
said,  ''  It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  complete  account  of  our 
existing  English  language  should  occupy  the  attention  of  an 
English  Dialect  Society,''  and  in  my  address  of  16  May, 
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1873,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Skeat  (since  then  appointed  to  be  Professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  Cambridge)  had  actually  started  a  society  under  the 
name  which  I  had  proposed.  Eight  years  have  now  elapsed, 
and  Prof.  Skeat  has  been  good  enough  to  prepare  the  follow- 
ing report  on  what  this  Society  has  accomplished.  He  is  no 
longer  in  charge  of  it,  but  he  still  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in  its  proceedings,  and  was  manifestly  the  proper  man  to 
render  an  account  of  its  work.  Even  those  who,  unaware 
perhaps  of  practical  difficulties,  think  that  the  Society  could 
have  done  more,  and  more  scientific  work  in  the  time,  must 
admit  that  what  has  been  accomplished  is  a  distinct  gain  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  language  as  it  exists.  The  subject  is  very 
large  and  very  difficult,  and  to  gain  the  indispensable  support, 
it  had  necessarily  to  be  treated  in  the  way  with  which  word- 
coUectors  have  been  mainly  familiar.  I  trust  that  what  has 
been  done  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  scientific  dialectolo- 
gist  of  the  future,  although  it  may  not  be  all  he  desires. 


Report  on  the  English  Dialect  Society  by  the  Rev. 

Professor  W.  W.  Skeat. 

"The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  an  English  Dialect 
Society  had  been  urged,  both  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  for  some  time  before  the  Society  came  into  actual 
existence.  It  was  generally  felt  that,  whilst  we  were  waiting, 
the  dialects  were  perishing.  As  it  became  daily  clearer  that 
*  something  must  be  done,'  whilst  it  was  at  the  same  time 
not  clear  whose  business  it  was  to  do  it,  the  writer  of  this 
report  resolved  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  become  the 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Director,  and  to  see  what  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  finding  out  editors  and  materials.  This 
involved,  at  the  first,  a  good  deal  of  correspondence;  but 
the  trouble  was  amply  compensated  by  the  discovery  that 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  work  and  workers  could  be  obtained 
in  order  to  keep  the  printers  employed  for  some  years.  This 
was  in  the   month  of  May,  1873;   and   it   was   not   long 
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before  the  Society  numbered  two  hundred  subscribers  at 
half  a  guinea  each.  Subsequent  experience  shewed  that  the 
subscription  was  fixed  too  low,  and  that  it  could  be  safely 
increased  to  a  pound  without  the  loss  of  many  subscribers ; 
bat  the  low  rate  originally  fixed  was  a  gain,  at  the  outset, 
to  secure  a  considerable  number  of  supporters.  As  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  a  start  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  something  at  least  should  be  printed  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  I  resolved  to  undertake  the  super- 
intendence of  the  reprinting  of  some  of  the  most  curious 
and  scarce  glossaries  published  during  the  last  century  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present ;  more  especially  as  the  works 
containing  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  expensive.  It  was 
not  uncommonly  the  case  that  writers  introduced  into  their 
works  provincial  glossaries  that  had,  apparently,  not  much  to 
do  with  their  main  subject,  and  the  separation  of  the  glossaries 
from  their  other  work  has  been  a  distinct  gain.  No  better 
example  of  this  can  be  given  than  that  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  Part  II.  of  the  Reprinted 
Glossaries,  p.  viii. 

"Professor  Mayor  actually  took  the  trouble  to  extract, 
for  our  benefit,  the  provincial  words  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Glossaries  made  by  Thomas  Heame  to  his  editions 
of  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert  of  firunne's  translation 
of  Peter  Langtoft.  These  Glossaries  fill  304  pages,  closely 
printed  in  double  columns ;  yet  our  reprint,  containing  all 
that  for  our  purposes  is  required,  occupies  only  four  pages, 
and  at  the  same  time  disposes  of  Uearne's  four  volumes, 
now  becoming  extremely  scarce. 

"The  very  first  glossary  reprinted  for  the  Society,  from  the 
curious  old  book  called  *A  Tour  to  the  Caves,'  is  one  of 
considerable  interest ;  and  I  have  since  pointed  out  (in  the 
Introduction  to  our  reprint  of  William  de  Worfat's  '  Bran 
Jfew  Wark  *)  that  its  author,  the  Rev.  John  Ilutton,  vicar  of 
Burton-in-Kendal,  certainly  afforded  assistance  (either  by 
correspondence  or  by  means  of  his  printed  glossary)  to 
William  de  Worfat,  that  is,  William  of  Overthwaite  in 
Westmoreland,   whose   family  name   was   Ilutton   likewise. 
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These  two  publications  were  printed  by  the  same  Kendal 
printer,  in  1781  and  1784  respectively. 

"William  Humphrey  Marshall,  the  author  of  seyeral 
works  on  agriculture,  was  a  great  word-collector.  His  real 
design  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  '  to  confine  himself  merely 
to  such  words  as  relate  more  especially  to  rural  affairs ; '  but 
his  love  for  old  words  was,  fortunately,  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  him  to  go  beyond  his  prescribed  limits  in  numerous 
instances.  Otherwise,  he  would  hardly  have  described  for  us 
the  old  custom  of  riding  the  stang,  which  'is  used  as  a 
reproof  to  the  man  who  beats  his  wife  ;  or  (when  it  happens) 
to  the  wife  who  beats  her  husband ; '  and  again,  he  describes 
the  bargueat  as  being  'a  hobgoblin  of  the  highest  order, 
terrible  in  aspect,  and  loaded  with  chains  of  tremendous 
rattle.'  From  his  various  works  we  have  collected  glossaries 
of  East  Yorkshire,  East  Norfolk,  the  Yale  of  Gloucester,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester,  and  of  West  Devonshire.  It 
was  my  misfortune,  in  reprinting  the  provincialisms  of  East 
Yorkshire,  to  follow  the  edition  of  1788,  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  later  edition  of  1796  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  additional  words.  By  way  of  making  some 
amends  for  this  oversight,  the  additional  words  were  re- 
printed separately,  in  Glossary  No.  22  of  the  Series  of 
Keprints.  Whilst  speaking  of  words  specially  relating  to 
rural  affairs,  I  must  not  forget  to  record  our  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Britten  for  his  excellent  collection  of  '  Old  Country  and 
Farming  Words,'  gleaned  from  no  less  than  five  treatises  on 
agriculture  (ranging  in  date  from  1681  to  1863),  which  was 
printed  for  the  Society  in  1880. 

"Amongst  our  reprints  we  have  also  included  Dr.  Willan's 
collection  of  words  used  in  the  West  Riding  (1811) ;  Lewis's 
Isle  of  Thanet  words  (1736)  ;  Duncumb's  Herefordshire 
words  (1804)  ;  Duncan's  Lowland-Scottish  words  (1595)  ; 
Kennett's  collection  of  words  from  various  dialects  (1695)  ; 
Britten's  Wiltshire  words  (1825),  from  which  Akerman's 
Wiltshire  glossary  was  practically  copied,  with  a  few  ad- 
ditions which  have  been  duly  recorded;  Spurdens's  supple- 
ment to  Forby,  with  its  singular  revelation  of  the  fact  that 
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Forby*8  well-known  glossary  of  East- Anglian  words  was 
merely  compiled,  and  somewhat  nfiutilated  and  spoilt  in  the 
editing,  from  the  MS.  collection  made  by  Mr.  Spurdens  and 
Mr.  Deere;  and  Sit  J.  CuUum's  list  of  Hawsted  words 
(1813). 

"But  the  most  important  of  this  set  of  books  is  the 
reprint  of  the  collections  of  the  famous  John  Ray,  who  was 
not  only  the  first  to  gather  together  our  provincial  words, 
but  in  some  respects  has  never  been  surpassed.  I  have  been 
much  impressed,  in  the  course  of  my  work,  with  the  general 
usefulness  of  Itay's  collections ;  and  few  things  have  ever 
given  me  greater  satisfaction  than  the  pleasure  of  succeeding 
in  reducing  his  eight  alphabetical  lists  to  two,  preserving  no 
other  distinction  than  the  fundamental  one  of  dividing  words 
of  the  North  Country  from  those  of  the  South ;  whilst  the 
addition  of  an  index  again  reduces  these  two  alphabets  to 
one,  and  enables  us  to  say,  at  a  glance,  whether  Ray  has 
recorded  or  omitted  any  given  words ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
what  additions  were  made  by  Thoresby  in  1703. 

"Besides  the  works  which  are  strictly  provincial,  we 
have  also  reprinted  some  lists  which  partake  of  a  technical 
character,  viz.  Manlove's  *  Customs  of  the  Derbyshire  Lead- 
miners,  with  a  glossary  of  Lead-mining  terms '  (1653) ;  and 
the  lists  of  Derbyshire  mining  terms  made  by  T.  Houghton 
(1681),  and  J.  Mawe  (1802).  We  are  looking  forward  to 
a  more  complete  collection  of  mining  terms,  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Britten. 

"  In  planning  the  works  to  be  edited  for  the  Society,  our 
first  need  was  to  compile  a  Bibliographical  List  of  all  that 
had  been  done  heretofore.  Though  the  list  is  not  very 
extensive,  it  was  nevertheless  a  work  of  some  diflBculty, 
owing  to  the  merely  local  circulation  and,  not  unfrequently, 
the  extremely  trivial  and  even  contemptible  nature  of  some 
of  the  so-called  works  'in  dialect/  Fortunately,  a  good 
beginning  had  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Russell  Smith,  who 
printed  his  'Bibliographical  List  of  the  works  ....  illus- 
trating the  Provincial  Dialects  of  England'  in  1839;  and 
by  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  compiled  his  '  Chronological  Notices 
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of  the  Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language '  for  the  Philo- 
logical Society  in  1865.  But  many  of  the  counties  could 
only  be  dealt  with,  bibliographicallyy  by  persons  extremely 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  their  respective  counties ;  and 
the  names  of  those  who  gave  us  much  valuable  assistance  in 
this  matter  are  entitled  to  our  particular  regard.  They  are 
as  follows,  viz.  Mr.  J.  Bussell  Smith,  who  allowed  us  to 
include  the  whole  of  his  list ;  Mr.  Wheatley  and  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  who  added  several  articles ;  H.  I.  H.  Prince  Louis- 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  gave  us  access  to  his  valuable 
collection  of  books ;  and,  for  various  special  contributions, 
Mr.  Axon,  Mr.  Briscoe,  Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson,  Mr.  Shelley, 
Messrs.  Boase  and  Courtney,  the  Bev.  W.  Barnes,  Mr.  E. 
R.  Morris,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morris,  Mr.  R.  White,  and  the  Rev.  C. 
Wordsworth.  Many  others  contributed  various  useful  titles 
to  the  list,  which  was  at  first  begun  by  myself,  and  sub- 
sequently continued  and  completed  by  Mr.  Nodal,  with  help 
from  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  W.  Doig,  Mr.  W.  Lawson,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Sutton.  An  index  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Axon.  All 
this  is  worthy  of  record ;  for  it  is  probable  that  cases  are 
extremely  rare  in  which  a  small  volume  of  201  pages  has 
been  compiled  by  the  hearty  collaboration  of  so  many 
workers,  free  from  all  dissension ;  and  it  shews  how  well 
Englishmen  can  '  pull  together,'  when  they  are  so  minded. 
*^  The  reprinting  of  old  glossaries  and  the  compilation  of 
a  bibliographical  list  were  necessary  and  useful,  but  only 
humble  labours.  All  this  was  but  preliminary  skirmishing ; 
the  real  battle  began  when  we  had  to  venture  upon  original 
work.  Here  many  things  combined  to  put  considerable 
difficulties  in  the  way.  We  had,  in  fact,  to  find  persons 
competent  for  the  work ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  than  strange 
that  a  really  good  word-collector  and  glossary-compiler  can- 
not possibly  be  made ;  he  must  be,  like  a  poet,  born  to  it. 
How  else  can  he  be  really  familiar  with  the  speech  which 
he  professes  to  illustrate?  How  is  he  to  discern  between 
words  which  are  thought  to  be  classical  and  words  certainly 
provincial,  and  to  recognize  the  fine  distinction  between 
dialect  and  slang  P     I  am  convinced  that  the  difficulties  of 
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word-collecting  have  been  greatly  under-rated ;   it  has  even 
been  saggested  to  us  that  we  should  employ  word-collectors, 
afl  if  we  could  find  them  forth-coming  upon  a  mere  cursory 
search.     We  have  also  received,  from  some  quarters,  much 
good  advice  on  the  subject  of  glossary-making,  which  it  has 
been  our   wisdom  steadily   and   persistently  to    disregard. 
There  is  a  constant  and  irreconcileable  opposition  between 
those  who  advise  us  to  register  everything  we  can  in  every 
county,  and  those  who  tell  us  we  must  register  nothing  as 
being  peculiar  to  one  county  which  can  possibly  be  heard  in 
another.     On  both  sides  there  is  some  danger,  but  we  must 
either  cast  in  our  lot  with  the  former  class  of  advisers,  or 
else  stultify  ourselves  and  perish.     As  to  those  who  tell  us 
to  publish  only  what  is  peculiar  to  each  county,  it  is  but 
charitable   to  suppose  that   they  do   not   know   what   im- 
practicable folly  they  are  talking.     Such  talk  is  the  specu- 
lation of  a  theorist,  who  wants  the  work  done  by  some  one 
else ;   and  it  is  not  the  talk  of  a  practical  man  who  con- 
descends to  consider  how  he  would  set  about  such  a  work 
himself.     No  proof  of  these  things  need  be  offered ;    for  we 
have  overwhelming  evidence  before  us,  if  we  will  examine 
practical  results.     Only  one  method  has  ever  been  pursued 
hitherto  by  every  worker  who  has  ever  printed  a  glossary 
for   the   last  two  hundred   years ;  and  it  will  be  time  to 
consider  how  we  are  to  make  a  list  of  words  really  peculiar 
to  a  county,  when   it   can  be  pointed   out   that   any  such 
phenomenal   list  has  ever  yet   been   printed.     Those   who 
require  evidence  may  read  over  our  Bibliographical  List,  and 
see  if  they  can  find  such  a  publication  as,  to  their  narrowed 
ideas,  is  immaculate. 

**  To  return  to  sober  and  common -sense  considerations,  we 
can  only  produce  glossaries  similar  to  such  as  have  been  pro- 
duced already  in  the  past ;  and  even  to  do  this  is  sufficiently 
difficult.  We  have  not  only  to  find  word -collectors  who 
are,  as  I  have  said,  fitted  for  the  work  by  birth,  training,  and 
long  experience,  but  we  have  to  find  them  ready  to  work  for 
nothing,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  their  time,  in  the  most 
literal  sense^  for  the  good  of  their  country.     It  is  to  the 
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credit  of  England  that  several  such  have*  been  found  ;  and 
that,  of  the  numerous  glossaries  which  have  been  so 
generously  contributed,  most  of  them  are  fairly  useful,  and 
some  of  them  excellent.  I  may  at  once  mention  some 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  creditable,  and  which  I  believe 
will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  students  when  many  years 
have  passed  by,  and  when  true  provincial  dialects  have 
become  almost  indistinguishable. 

*^  Mr.  F.  E.  Robinson  has  given  us  a  list  of  words  in  use 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby.  He  had  previously 
printed  a  similar  collection  in  1855 ;  but  the  work  which 
he  so  generously  gave  to  the  Dialect  Society  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  original  one,  as  may  well  be  under- 
stood when  we  notice  that  he  continued  to  add  to  and  revise 
his  former  work  during  a  space  of  21  years.  We  must  all 
regret  the  recent  news  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
a  good  old  age.  I  remember  reading  the  proofs  of  this  book 
with  great  interest;  it  is  a  very  full  list,  with  terse  definitions, 
and  eminently  free  from  etymological  speculation. 

■''  Messrs.  Milner  and  Nodal  have  just  completed  the 
vocabulary  of  their  Lancashire  glossary,  after  several  years. 
It  happens  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  published  part 
of  the  work  (another  is  to  follow  in  1883,  containing  a 
chapter  on  the  Literature,  Grammar  and  Pronunciation  of 
the  Dialect,  with  an  Appendix  of  omitted  words),  but  the 
great  importance  of  the  Lancashire  dialect  has  always  been 
recognised,  and  the  celebrated  Tim  Bobbin  is,  amongst 
writers  of  dialect,  a  sort  of  classic. 

"  Mr.  0.  0.  Hobinson  has  given  us  a  glossary  of  words  in 
use  in  Mid- Yorkshire,  abounding  with  illustrations  of 
country  talk,  every  one  of  which  is  rendered  into  *  glossic  * 
for  the  use  of  phoneticians,  and  is  also  given  in  a  *  nomic  ' 
spelling  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader.  Prefixed  to  it 
is  an  Outline  Grammar  of  the  dialect,  and  a  discussion 
and  explanation  of  the  sounds.  Surely  this  is  a  thorough 
book. 

"A  fitting  companion  volume  to  the  two  just  mentioned, 
and  one  which  deals  with  the  same  county,  is  the  Holderness 
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glossary,  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  Boss,  Mr.  R.  Stead,  and  Mr. 
T.  Holdemess.     The  compilers  tell  us  that  *  they  have  been 
careful  to  admit  no  words  except  such  as  can  be  considered 
genuinely  dialectal ;  technical  trade  terms,  slang,  and  exotics 
having  been  avoided,  excepting  where  they  are  peculiar  to 
the  district;    and   such  words  as  differ  but  slightly   from 
ordinary  English  have  been  relegated  to  the  Introduction. 
The  Glossic  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  has  been  used  to  indicate  the 
pronunciation,  and  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  every- 
day speech  of  the  people.'     This  is  a  good   description  of 
what  a  glossary  should  be ;  our  experience  has  already  shewn 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  words  which  are  merely  ordinary 
English  with  a  peculiar  pronunciation,  is  to   give  a  list  of 
them  in  the  preface  (where  they  serve  to  illustrate  varieties 
of  pronunciation),  but  to  exclude  them  from  the  main  list, 
the  value  of  which  they  simply  dilute. 

"  Mr.  Peacock's  Glossary  of  *  Words  used  in  the 
Wapentakes  of  Manley  and  Corringham,  Lincolnshire,' 
is  not  only  a  good  collection,  but  abounds  with  quaint 
illustrations  of  real  speech.  The  trouble  and  time  required 
for  making  such  a  book  as  this  may  be  gathered  from  the 
author's  statement  that  he  collected  materials  for  it  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  had,  at  the  same 
time,  been  assisted  by  many  friends.  The  truth  of  the 
illustrations  is  refreshing ;  when  he  explains  that  to  boon 
a  highway  is  to  repair  it,  we  can  almost  see  the  expression  of 
settled  disgust  on  the  face  of  the  marsh-man  who  said — 
'  I'd  hev  all  cheches  puU'd  doon  to  boon  the  roads  wi',  an' 
parsons  kill'd  to  muck  the  land.'  It  is  a  consolation  to  an 
English  clergyman  to  know  that  he  can  still  be  put  to  some 
use,  even  after  he  has  ceased  to  live. 

"  One  of  the  most  complete  books  on  any  dialect  is  that  on 
the  dialect  of  Leicestershire  by  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans,  in 
compiling  which  he  had  the  great  advantage  of  having  been 
preceded  by  his  father,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  in  1848. 
The  introduction  contains  86  pages,  and  is  full  of  infor- 
mation. 

Phil.  Trans.  lS82-8^  2 
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'*  The  list  of  original  glossaries  is  too  long  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  I  can  only  notice  here  the  names  of  other  counties 
and  districts  which  have  so  far  received  attention.  We  have 
Cumberland  words,  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  with  two  supple- 
ments ;  Swaledale  words,  by  Captain  Harland ;  West  Corn- 
wall, by  Miss  Courtney ;  East  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  Couch ; 
Antrim  and  Down,  by  Mr.  Patterson;  Sussex,  by  Mr. 
Parish ;  Kent,  by  Dr.  Pegge,  written  in  1735,  but  published 
by  us  for  the  first  time  from  his  MS. ;  Surrey,  by  G.  Leveson 
Gower,  Esq. ;  Oxfordshire,  by  Mrs.  Parker,  with  a  supple- 
ment ;  South  Warwickshire,  by  Mrs.  Francis ;  a  supplement 
to  Mr.  Atkinson's  well-known  glossary  of  the  Cleveland 
dialect ;  Isle  of  Wight,  by  the  late  Major  Henry  Smith  and 
Mr.  Roach  Smith ;  North  Lincoln  (distinct  from  Mr. 
Peacock's  district),  by  Mr.  Sutton ;  Radnorshire,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  T.  Morgan ;  as  well  as  the  valuable  book  on  English 
Plant-names  by  Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland. 

"  The  extra  Series  of  Miscellaneous  Works,  illustrative  of 
dialects,  is  also  well  worthy  of  mention.  In  this  we  have 
works  of  such  high  phonetic  value  as  Mr.  Sweet's  History  of 
English  Sounds  and  the  remarks  on  the  dialect  of  West 
Somerset  by  Mr.  El  worthy ;  a  new  Classification  of  the  English 
Dialects,  with  two  maps,  by  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte ; 
an  Early  English  Hymn,  with  a  very  curious  phonetic  copy 
of  it  made  by  a  Welshman,  edited  by  Mr.  Furnivall  and  Mr. 
Ellis;  and,  finally,  some  notes  on  the  antiquity  of  many 
dialectal  words  and  on  George  Eliot's  use  of  Dialect,  by  Dr. 
Morris  and  Mr.  Axon  respectively.  By  way  of  textual 
illustration,  we  have  also  published  an  edition  of  Tusser's 
Husbandry,  and  reprints  of  the  *  Exmoor  Scolding '  and 
'  A  Bran  New  Wark.' 

"  This  account  of  work  done  up  to  the  present  time  has, 
I  regret  to  say,  been  given  in  a  dry  and  tedious  manner,  and 
consists  of  little  more  than  the  titles  of  books ;  but  I  trust 
it  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  that,  if  we  have  not  done 
much,  we  have  done  something  ;  and  that,  if  all  has  not  been 
done  as  well  as  it  might  have  been  done  (and  my  experience 
is  that  reviewers  of  glossaries  are  often  rather  hard  to  please). 
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we  have  yet  collected  a  good  deal  that  may  be  turned  to 
a  better  account  hereafter. 

**  We  think  that  we  begin  to  discern  an  end  to  our  labours ; 
and  that  five  or  six  years  more  may  really  enable  us  to  print 
most  of  what  is  valuable  for  our  purpose.*  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  work  of  the  Society  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  supplementary.  Some  of  the  ground  has  been 
traversed  already ;  we  are  not  likely  to  add  much  to  some 
of  the  old  existing  glossaries ;  or,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  not 
supersede  them.  We  have  Forby's  East- Anglian  collection. 
Major  Moor's  Suffolk  words,  Atkinson's  Cleveland  glossary, 
Miss  Baker's  Northamptonshire,  and  many  others.  And 
quite  lately  we  have  had  the  Shropshire  glossary  by  Miss 
Jackson,  which,  considered  as  a  whole,  may  be  taken  to  be 
the  best  of  the  whole  series,  whether  printed  by  the  Society 
or  out  of  it,  and  may  conveniently  be  taken  as  a  model  by 
any  one  who  aspires  to  add  to  the  number  of  our  county 
glossaries. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  remarking  that  all 
experience  has  shewn  the  general  wisdom  of  the  rule  which 
was  adopted  at  the  outset,  and  which  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  adhered  to  throughout,  viz.  that  we  should  abstain,  as 
fur  as  in  us  lay,  from  interfering  with  the  business  of  the 
Etymologist.  We  have  thus  been  spared  perversions  of 
definition,  intended  to  lead  up  to  a  supposed  false  derivation ; 
we  have  saved  some  trouble  to  the  printers ;  we  have  left 
fewer  blots  for  the  attack  of  reviewers ;  and  earned,  as 
I  hope,  the  fervent  thanks  of  students  who  shall  work  at 
philology  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  when  the  value  of 
vowel-sounds  shall  at  last  receive  that  attention  which  the 
present  age  grudges  to  give  them. 

"  Further  particulars  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  may  be  gathered  from  the  Annual  Beports.  I  may 
remark  that  the  Reports  for  1873,  1874,  and  1875,  were 
mainly  written  by  myself,  and  that  most  of  the  business  of 
the  Society  was  managed  by  me  during  those  years.     It  was 

^  But  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  LundelU       manic  and  English  Fhilology  below, 
quctixl  in  Mr.  Sweet's  Keport  on  Ocr»      p.  117. — A.J.£. 
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not  desirable  that,  when  the  materials  and  names  of  workers 
had  once  been  collected,  the  business  should  long  remain 
entrusted  to  one  person  only.  Hence  in  the  year  1876, 
a  Committee  of  management  was  appointed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Nodal  was  kind  enough  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
Honorary  Secretary,  which  he  has  punctually  fulfilled  up  to 
the  present  time. 

**  It  is  highly  important  to  mention  the  formation  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society's  Library.     After  some  negotiation, 
the  Central  Public  Library  of  Manchester  undertook  to  make 
proper  provision  for  the  due  preseryation  of  our  books,  and 
kindly  consented  to  our  earnest  request  that  they  might  be 
kept  together  in  one  place,  instead  of  being  distributed  over 
various  parts  of  the  building.     Our  Seventh  Report,  for  the 
year  1879,  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  our  books,  up  to 
that  date,  compiled  by  the  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton.   The 
collection  is  doubtless  incomplete,  but  can  now  be  easily  filled 
up  at  leisure  by  occasional  purchases  and  by  donations.    And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  can  afibrd  to  give  us  books 
will  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  now  that  there  is  a  permanent 
home  for  our  library,  under  proper  and  efficient  care/' 

Ox  Dialect,  Language,  Orthoepy  and  Dr.  G.  Wenker's 

German  Speech-Atlas. 

The  notice  of  my  own  paper  on  English  Dialects,  together 
with  Prof.  Skeat's  Report  on  the  English  Dialect  Society, 
naturally  leads  me  to  consider  the  difference  between  Dialect 
and  Language.  After  frequent  and  anxious  consideration  I 
am  unable  to  find  anv  definite  line  which  can  be  drawn  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  A  word  is  merely  a  speech- 
sound,  to  which  (approzimatively)  a  definite  signification  is 
attached  by  speaker  and  hearer.  Change  the  sound,  and 
intelligence  ceases  between  say  the  two  first,  but  exists 
possibly  again  between  two  others,  or  the  first  speaker  and 
another  listener.  Has  not  the  language  changed  ?  Do  the 
words  dahn,  dooUf  down,  belong  to  the  same  language,  all 
having  the  same  signification  P     It  seems  to  me  that  these 
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words  are  as  distinct  as  words  can  be,  the  first  two  contain* 
ing  clear,  definite  Towels,  one  in  the  middle  and  the  other  at 
the  extremity  of  the  vowel  series,  with  no  phonetic  relation 
to  each  other,  and  the  third  having  a  diphthong  (approximu- 
tirely)  composed  of  the  other  two.     It  is  not  perhaps  till  we 
find  that  dcihn  is  used  by  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds,  doon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  and  c/oint,  or 
rather  (d&un),^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster  (all  in 
Yorkshire),  that  we  say  they  are  dialectal  forms  of  the  re- 
ceived down — which  most  assuredly  they  are  not,  the  original 
form  being  doon^  from  which  the  generation  of  the  others  can 
now  be  traced  with  a  fair  amount  of  certaintv.     But  was 
doon  a  dialectal  form  P    If  there  are  dialects  at  all,  as  distinct 
from  languages,  then  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  it  is 
and  was,  that  is,  that  it  was  a  local  word,  with  a  distinct 
district,  and  that  the  form  varied  in  other  districts. 

I  have  referred  merely  to  a  sound.  Let  me  take  a  con- 
struction. Are  (a'l  bi  gw6/n  u'm,  aaz  gaan  hiam),  both 
meaning  /  am  going  home,  difierent  languages  P  The  words 
and  construction  are  utterly  difierent.  There  is  scarcely  any 
greater  difference  in  English  and  French.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  the  first  may  be  heard  in  North  Wiltshire  (near 
Chippenham),  and  the  second  in  North-west  Yorkshire  (near 
Ilawes  in  Wensleydale),  we  are  content  to  call  them  dia- 
lectal expressions,  phrases,  or  forms.  Formerly  we  spoke  of 
the  original  of  the  first  as  Wessex,  and  that  of  the  second  as 
Northumbrian,  and  considered  them  to  be  at  least  as  much 
different  languages  as  English  and  Dutch.  Why  not  now  P 
I  can  conceive  no  reason  but  that  there  has  grown  up  to  be 
a  received  language,  chiefiy  written,  and  having  an  artificial 
and  by  no  means  settled  corresponding  pronunciation,  which 
is  different  from,  yet  manifestly  related  to,  all  the  others, 
and  of  which  its  merely  ignorant  users  consider  the  others  to 
be  "  corruptions."  Of  course  this  is  a  most  glaring  error,  for 
the  elder  cannot  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  younger.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  received  literary  English,  such  as  I  am 

>  Phonetically  written  words  inclosed  in  ()  ore  in  my  palaeotype. 
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using  at  the  present  moment,  is  considered  the  English 
language  pure  and  simple,  and  the  other  forms  used  in 
England  are  considered  to  be  its  dialects.  It  is  convenient 
to  say  so,  and  to  be  generally  intelligible,  I  adopt  the  ex- 
pression—  under  protest,  however.  But  the  distinction 
between  language  and  dialect,  if  real,  must  have  existed 
from  the  first,  long  before  any  sort  or  kind  of  received 
language  grew  up,  and  very  long  before  there  was  such  a 
thing  conceivable  as  a  literary  language. 

This  received  literary  language  is  a  very  strange  phenof^ 
menon.  What  does  it  mean,  and  how  did  it  grow  P  Origin- 
ally, I  believe,  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  domination  by  one 
tribe  over  another.  The  conquerors,  savages,  would  not 
think  of  acquiring  the  language  of  the  conquered.  Why 
should  theyp  It  was  the  business  of  the  beaten  to  make 
themselves  intelligible  to  the  beaters.  In  subsequent  times 
of  course  the  conquerors,  being  few  in  number,  often  did  not 
succeed  in  imposing  their  language  on  the  conquered,  whose 
vis  inerim  was  too  much  for  them,  though  they  tried  hard ; 
and  in  England,  for  example,  the  Normans  did  not  relin- 
quish the  attempt  for  some  centuries.  But  to  return  to 
more  primitive  times,  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  who 
were  after  all  generally  only  speakers  of  one  particular 
dialect,  as  we  should  now  say,  became  the  language  of 
government,  of  the  powerful,  of  the  wealthy,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  language  of  all  the  regions  they  dominated,  the 
other  poor  fellows  speaking  generally  dialects,  if  their  lan- 
guages were  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  or  if  on 
totally  different  principles  (as  in  the  case  of  Celt  and  Saxon), 
different  but  decidedly  "  inferior  "  languages. 

Now  this  insulting  stigmatisation  of  "inferiority"  came 
in  time,  after  writing  was  invented,  to  have  a  real  signifi- 
cance. There  grew  up  a  language  of  refinement,  a  language 
of  literature,  and  as  time  went  on  a  language  of  knowledge, 
which  could  not  from  want  of  opportunity  grow  up  in  the 
dialects  and  crushed  nationalities.  And  thus  there  came  to 
be  a  received  literary  language  so  far  as  writing  was  con- 
cerned, or  nearly  so.     But  for  some  time  at  least  the  writers 
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living  in  districts  with  very  deficient  means  of  communica- 
tion preserved  their  local  colour.  For  some  time,  therefore, 
it  is  only  by  forcing  the  meaning  of  words  that  we  can  say 
there  was  one  written  language.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  if 
we  can  strictly  say  so  now.  In  a  novel  by  a  Scotch  lady,  a 
very  practised  writer,  published  this  year,  one  of  the  cha- 
racters, supposed  to  be  an  English  lady,  is  made  to  say :  "  If 
you  read  that  paper,  I  will  die.*'  In  the  mouth  of  an  English 
lady  these  words  could  only  imply  a  suicidal  intention.  All 
the  writer  meant  however  was  *'  I  shall  die"  that  is,  "it  will 
kill  me.''     These  shalls  and  icills  are  still  shibboleths. 

But  i{  we  turn  from  the  written  language  to  speech — I 
mean  the  speech  of  highly  educated  people,  moving  more  or 
less  in  the  "  best  '*  society — I  think  it  requires  a  still  greater 
forcing  of  the  meaning  of  words  to  say  there  is  one  English 
language.  Personally  I  do  not  know  any  two  people  who 
speak  every  written  English  word  they  have  in  common  in 
the  same  way.  Where  there  is  a  diflperence,  which  is  "  right"  P 
and  upon  what  principle  is  this  "  right "  determined  P  and 
when  an  orthoepist  decides,  is  his  judgment  explicable  or 
Explicable  P  The  question  of  orthoepy  is  a  burning  one  at 
present,  when  people  wish  to  write  phonetically.  Some  sort 
of  notion  should  be  obtained  of  some  sort  of  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  founded.  Now  to  me  orthoepy  is  the 
speech  of  the  governing  and  educated  classes,  and  embraces 
every  variety  of  pronunciation  which  the  people  forming 
those  classes  habitually  and  intentionally  use.^     The  limits 


*  "  L*autorit6,  en  lang^ge,  comme 
en  tout  le  reste,  s' attache  au  prestige 
social  et  politique.  I^es  plus  puissants 
pa«sent  aussi  a  ordinaire  pour  ceux  qui 
par  lent  le  mienx.  II  est  naturel  que 
i'ari.s,  qui  6tait  le  siege  du  gouveme- 
ment,  ait  fait,  pour  le  languge,  la  loi 
a  la  province,  moins  exclusivement  au 
XTi«  8id<*le,  aans  contestation  aux  xvii« 
et  x>'iii*  siecles,  et  que  dans  la  capital 
meme  la  cour  ait  partagc  la  supreniatie 
ivec  la  ma^trature  au  xxi^  sieclu,  Tait 
ene  seule  au  xrii®,  et  Tait  dc  nouveau 
]Mirtagee  avec  la  society  parisienne  au 
xviii*  siecle.  .  .  .  Depuls  la  r6volution 
de  1789  et  sortout  depuis  celle  de  1848, 


il  est  difficile  de  determiner  ce  qu'il 
faut  entendre  par  le  bon  usage,  par- 
ticulierement  en  maticro  de  prouon- 
ciation.  .  .  .  Aujourd'hui  los  honnitts 
gens  de  la  capitale,  u  detinir  le  mot 
comme  Ta  fait  Dumarsais  [' j'enteuds 
les  personnes  c^ue  la  condition,  la  for- 
tune ou  le  m6nte  616vent  au  dcssus  du 
vnlgaire,  et  qui  ont  TeHprit  cnltivc  par 
la  lecture,  par  la  reflexion  et  par  le 
commerce  avec  d'autres  personnes  (jui 
ont  ces  avuntnges*]  sont  tellemeut 
nombreux  et  partages  en  groupes  si 
isol6s  entre  eux,  qu'il  ne  pent  pas  se 
former  un  usage  commun  qui  serve  do 
type.'* — Charles   Thurot^  l)e  la  pro- 
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are  very  distinct  and  not  very  wide,  and  there  are  some 
pronunciations  which  at  once  stamp  a  man  as  illiterate  or 
*'  below  the  line.'^  Now  the  business  of  orthoepists  is  to 
observe — not  dictate.  They  hare  to  learn  what  the  setters 
of  the  fashion  of  speech  say,  not  imagine  what  it  would  be 
"elegant"  or  "proper"  for  them  to  say,  or  even  what  they 
should  "  aim  at "  saying.  Few  orthoepists  come  up,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  to  this  ideal.  But  "  to  this  complexion 
must  they  come  at  last,"  for  what  educated  speaker  would 
adopt  on  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  comparatively  obscure 
scholars,  such  as  the  best  of  our  orthoepists  certainly  are, 
a  recommendation  for  him  to  entirely  change  the  pronun- 
ciation that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use  from  childhood  ? 
They  say,  mentally  or  orally,  of  the  orthoepist,  "  Who's  he  P 
Where  was  he  bom  P  Oh,  he  was  a  Scot  (Buchanan,  Fulton 
and  Knight),  an  Irishman  (Sheridan,  and  Knowles),  an 
American  (Worcester,  Goodrich),  what  does  he  know  of 
English  P  Or  he  was  a  poor  scholar  (Walker)  who  never 
mixed  in  the  society  whose  speech  he  presumes  to  regulate. 
Thank  you  for  nothing."  Such  is  the  instantaneous  judg- 
ment passed.  It  is  only  where  a  word  is  totally  beyond 
the  range  of  polite  conversation,  that  people  will  look,  if 
at  all,  to  a  pronouncing  dictionary.  And  then  a  habit  is 
growing  up  (arising  from  such  words  being  generally  "  book- 
words,"  leaving  a  visible  and  not  an  audible  impression  on 
the  mind)  to  pronounce  in  such  a  way  as  to  recall  the  letters 


nonciation  Fran^aise  depuis  le  com- 
mencement  da  xvi"  sidcfe  d*apr^8  les 
temoignaj^  des  grammairiens,  pp. 
Ixxxvii,  ciii,  and  civ.  I  had  not  seen 
this  book  till  after  the  text  was  written. 
The  passages  intennediate  to  these 
quotations  shew  the  various  authorities 
for  what  the  author  says,  in  France. 
Yet  France  is  but  a  particular  example 
of  a  general  fact.  Only  the  first  volume 
of  this  admirable  book  has  appeared 
(in  1881),  and  the  author  (as  will  be 
seen  by  Prof.  Stengel's  Report  below) 
is  already  dead.  The  book  was  intended 
to  do  completely,  what  I  did  very 
cursorily  in  my  Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation (part  iii.  pp.  819-838)  for 


French  of  the  16th  century  only.  It 
is  also  curious  that  M.  Thurot  bad  to 
cite  mv  £.  £.  P.  (pp.  804-8U)  for 
his  olacst  authority,  Barcley,  which  I 
have  there  reprinted,  and  only  knew 
Krondel,  whicn  the  late  Prof.  Payne 
had  lent  me,  by  my  citations  (£.  £.  P. 
pp.  22B.8  notes).  M.  Thurot's  work 
was  evidently  partly  modelled  on  mine, 
and  attempted  to  determine  for  French 
much  more  minutely  than  I  had  done 
for  £n||^liHh,  what  has  been  the  pro- 
nunciation from  the  16th  century,  as 
well  as  can  be  ^thered  from  the  gram- 
marians. It  18  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  M.  Thurot  left  his  second  volume 
in  a  state  fit  for  publication. 
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of  which  it  is  composed — such  at  least  seems  the  practice  of 
most  of  our  men  of  science  with  the  new  words  they  invent 
or  come  across. 

To  sum  up  these  brief  remarks,  dialects  and  languages  do 
not  differ  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree.  It  is  very  hard  to 
make  English  and  Dutch  two  languages,  and  not  dialects 
of  a  common  Low  German.  But  the  difference  in  degree  is 
one  of  great  importance,  and  when  it  is  moderate,  groups  of 
these  sublanguages  may  be,  for  practical  convenience,  dis- 
tinguished as  dialects  of  that  particular  form  which  has 
become  most  prominent,  and  struggled  into  an  acknowledged 
literary  existence.  And  this  received  literary  form  has,  at 
any  given  iitne,  an  orthoepy,  not  settling  the  exact  pronun- 
ciation of  every  word,  but  the  limits  within  which  the 
pronunciation  may  vary.  So  that  this  language  itself  cannot 
be  represented,  at  any  one  time,  by  one  single  phonetic 
spelling,  but  must  have  several.  Thus,  the  word  chance  may 
be  called  (tjaans,  tjans,  tjaahns,  tjabns,  tjceacns,  tjaans),  but 
must  not  be  called  {tjaans,  tjAAns). 

Now  the  above  observations,  which  arose  from  my  own 
studies,  are  in  fact  preliminary  to  an  account  which  I  wish 
to  give  you  of  Dr.  G.  Wenker's  Herculean  undertaking, 
his  Sprach'Atlas  von  Nord'  und  MitieMeufifchiwui,  an/  Orund 
von  systematisch  mit  H'ulfe  der  VolksschuUehrer  gemmmelfem 
Material  am  circa  30,000  Orfen  bearbeifet,  enticorfen  und 
gezeichnet  (Speech-Atlsis  of  North  and  Middle  Germany, 
based,  designed  and  drawn  from  materials  systematically 
collected  by  the  help  of  elementary  school  teachers  from 
about  30,000  places).  Nobody  but  a  German  could  have 
conceived  the  idea  or  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
work.  And  an  organisation  of  elementary  instruction  like 
that  in  Germany  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
information  from  30,000  school-masters,  who  were  ordered 
by  the  various  governments  to  answer  his  circulars.  Dr. 
TVenker,  like  myself,  found  it  necessary  to  do  away  with 
old  conceptions,  and  the  assumed  areas  of  dialects  ancient 
and  modern,  and  to  turn  to  the  speakers  themselves, 
registering  what  they  said.     But  how  ?    It  was  obviously 
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impossible  for  him  to  visit  these  30,000  places.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  collect  the  information  by  writing. 
To  do  so  he  gave  up  all  very  precise  phonetics,  in  fact 
everything  which  could  not  be  readily  expressed  by  the 
High  German  alphabet.  This  alphabet  of  course  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  English,  because  each  writer  was 
at  once  able  to  express  with  very  fair  correctness  the  sounds 
used.  In  this  respect  his  attempt  falls  short  of  mine,  because 
I  aim  at  the  utmost  possible  phonetic  exactness,  and  indeed 
by  the  help  of  so  many  whom  I  have  personally  examined, 
and  so  much  excellent  work  done  for  me  by  Messrs.  Good- 
child,  Hallam,  and  many  others,  I  have  in  very  numerous 
cases  been  able  to  give  a  remarkably  accurate  account  of 
peasant  speech  in  different  places.  My  attention,  in  short, 
was  directed  principally  to  the  sounds,  and  in  a  very  subor- 
dinate way  to  the  construction. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  information  was  also  different,  and 
I  own  that  Dr.  Wenker's  seems  to  have  been  much  better 
than  mine.  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Murray,  I  wrote  some 
years  ago  a  comparative  specimen,  containing  a  continuous 
narrative,  supposed  to  be  related  by  one  countryman  to 
another,  about  some  fellow  who  was  found  drunk  at  his  own 
door  by  his  wife.  In  this  I  endeavoured  to  insert  turns  of 
phrase  and  words  which  would  if  properly  rendered  be  of 
excellent  service.  But,  alas !  almost  every  one,  no  matter 
from  what  part  of  the  country  he  hailed,  complained  that  his 
countrymen  would  not  tell  a  story  in  that  way  or  use  such 
words,  and  the  friends  who  helped  me  often  showed  a  marvel- 
lous aptitude  for  substituting  a  word  I  didn't  want  for  one 
I  did.  Nevertheless  I  have  much  more  than  a  hundred 
translations,  some  exceeding  good,  some  absolutely  worthless, 
of  this  lengthy  specimen.  To  supplement  the  result  I  issued 
a  number  of  word  lists  (arranged  according  to  the  Wessex 
vowels).  About  1700  were  sent  out.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing of  a  1000  of  them,  and  perhaps  200  of  the  rest  are 
good.  Then  I  tried  a  smaller  paragraph,  but  still  unfor- 
tunately a  story,  of  about  70  words,  introducing  the  chief 
points   I   wanted   information   about.      This   was   a   better 
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success,  but  it  was  often  most  inefficiently  and  carelessly 
translated.  Still  I  got  some  good  things.  Then  I  tried,  in 
isolated  quarters,  short  unconnected  sentences.  These  have 
generally  done  good  service,  but  not  unless  I  could  get  to 
the  informants  myself  or  through  Mr.  Hallam  and  others. 
Our  clergy  and  their  schoolmasters  and  educated  men  gener- 
ally are  so  supremely  ignorant  of  phonetics,  and  seem  so 
incapable  of  beating  any  notion  of  it  into  their  brains,  that 
I  have  often  been  in  utter  despair,  till  I  could  catch  a  native. 
Now  Dr.  Wenker  could  not  do  this,  but  the  Qerman  alphabet 
and  the  Lautir-Mcthode,  or  phonic  method  of  teaching  to 
read,  which  is  universal  in  Germany,  seems  to  have  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  and  to  have  enabled  the  30,000  elementary 
schoolmasters  to  give  him  satisfactory  information.  He  gave 
up  word  lists  at  once,  and  concocted  a  series  of  40  short 
unconnected  sentences,  of  which  I  give  the  first  two  and  last 
two: 

1.  Ln  Winter  fliegen  die  trochien  Blatter  diirch  die  Litft 
herum.     (In  winter  dry  leaves  fly  about  through  the  air.) 

2.  Es  hort  gleich  auf  zu  schneieny  dann  icird  das  Wetter 
tcieder  besser.  (It  will  stop  snowing  directly,  and  then  the 
weather  will  be  better  again.) 

39.  Geh  nur,  der  braune  Sand  thut  dir  nichts,  (Go  on, 
the  brown  dog  will  do  nothing  to  you.) 

40.  Ich  bin  mit  den  Leuten  da  hinten  iiber  die  Wiese  im 
Korn  ge/ahren.  (I  went  [or  drove]  with  the  people  behind 
there,  over  the  meadow  into  the  corn.) 

Then  he  made  an  alphabetical  verbal  index,  referring  each 
word  as  it  stood  to  its  sentence.  Next  he  made  a  systematic 
index  of  274  points  which  these  sentences  would  illustrate. 
This  index  is  most  important  for  shewing  the  scope  of  his 
work,  and  hence  must  be  described  at  some  length. 

I.  Stem  syllables.  1.  Initial  consonants  (as  6-,  6/*-,  6/-, 
pf'yf-%  t'i  etc.,  Nos.  1-34).  2.  Medial  and  final  consonants 
(as  'by  -rb^  -Iby  -pfy  etc.,  Nos.  35-85).  3.  Vowels,  under 
which  he  includes,  as  well  known  to  his  elementary  school- 
masters, in  high  German,  a  Apfel,  a  Acpfelchen,  e  Bett, 
a  Abend,  ae  Schafchen,  u  genug,  ue  miide;  i  Blickchen,  e 
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spreclieii,  ei  (o.h.g.  I)  bleib,  ei  (o.h.g.  ei,  at)  Seife,  i  mebr ; 
u  loft,  u  zariick,  o  trocken,  o  konnt,  eu  euoh,  ie  liebes,  au 
(o.h.g.  Hi)  aaf,  du  Hauser,  au  (o.h.g,  ou)  glaube,  du  Baumchen> 
d  Brod,  oe  hoher,  from  which  it  is  evident  what  a  much  greater 
store  of  phonetic  knowledge  he  had  to  draw  on  than  would 
be  possible  in  England  (Nos.  86-109). 

II.  Prefixes  and  affixes  (as  6«-,  ge-,  er-,  ^ig,  '$%,  ^e,  etc, 
Nos.  110-122). 

III.  Verbal  flexion  (Nos.  123-169).  a.  Regular  verbs, 
present,  preterite,  past  participle,  b.  Praeterite-praesentia 
(as  will,  musst^  darfat,  etc.).  c.  The  verbs  atehen,  gehen,  thun 
(stand,  go,  do),  present,  imperative,  infinitive,  preterite,  parti- 
ciple, d.  The  verb  sein  (be),  present,  imperative,  preterite, 
participle,  a.  The  verb  haben  (have),  present,  infinitive, 
preterite. 

IV.  Inflections  of  nouns  (Nos.  170-192).  1.  Declension 
of  substantives,  a.  strong  masculine,  b.  strong  and  weak 
feminine,  c.  strong  neuter,  d.  weak  masculine,  e.  weak 
neuter.  2.  Declension  of  adjectives  and  pronominal  *  adjec- 
tives (Nos.  193-216).  a.  strong  declension,  b.  weak  declen- 
sion, c.  uninflected  adjectives,  d.  comparative,  e.  superlative. 
3.  Pronouns  (Nos.  217-265).  a.  sexless  personal  pronoun, 
b.  possessive,  c.  sexed  personal  pronoun,  d.  demonstrative, 
e.  article  {der,  die,  das),  f.  interrogative,  g.  other  pronouns 
[solchcy  man  J  ein-). 

V.  Numerals  (only  zwei,  drei,  vi€r,/unf,  seeks,  neun,  zupoi/^z 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  12,  Nos.  266-272). 

VT.  Adverbs  and  conjunctions  (No.  273). 

VII.  Prepositions  (No.  274). 

Each  of  these  274  cases  is  illustrated  by  words  out  of  the 
40  sentences,  and  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur  are  found 
at  once  by  the  alphabetic  index.  If,  then.  Dr.  Wenker  is 
fortunate  enough  to  get  each  word  or  construction  reduced  to 
its  local  form,  each  answer  from  each  of  the  30,000  places 
would  supply  him  with  274  facts.  But  how  to  make  this 
enormous  mass  of  information  available  was  an  extremely 
difficult  question,  which  Dr.  Wenker  solved  in  one  word — 
graphically.    This,  however,  required  a  number  of  expedients. 
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The  plan,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  it  from 
the  small  specimen  I  possess,  which  I  lay  on  the  table  for 
your  inspection,  is  this. 

The  whole  of  North  and  Middle  Germany  was  divided 
arbitrarily  into  13  divisions  of  nearly  equal  size,  containing 
about  3**  of  longitude  by  1^°  of  latitude.  Each  division  is 
to  have  about  36  maps,  so  that  on  the  whole  there  will  be 
about  468  maps  when  the  work  is  complete,  which  the  pro- 
spectus promises  will  be  certainly  {bestimmt)  in  5  or  6  years 
— 10  or  12  years  will  be  a  short  time.^  Each  division  is  to 
be  sold  separately,  with  maps,  text,  and  portfolio,  at  50 
marks,  or  £2  10*?.,  making  the  complete  price  £32  \0s. — a 
wonderful  price  for  any  complete  German  work.  But  then 
any  division  is  to  be  sold  separately,  so  that  persons  are 
intended  to  be  able  to  possess  their  own  districts  only.  The 
publication  began  last  October.  Wishing  to  give  you  an 
account  of  this  wonderful  work,  I  subscribed  for  the  first 
division  in  February,  and  obtained  only  one  part  of  it,  con- 
taining sheets  1,  2,  18, 19, 27, 28.  Referring  to  the  systematic 
index,  sheet  1  deals  with  initial  consonants  Nos.  1-34 ;  sheet 
2  with  medial  and  final  consonants  Nos.  35-44;  sheet  18 
with  the  verb  sein  (to  be)  Nos.  151-152 ;  sheet  19  with  the 
same  Nos.  150,  153,  154 ;  sheet  27  with  the  pronouns  Nos. 
223-226 ;  sheet  28  with  the  same  Nos.  227,  228,  235.  Thus 
this  part  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  work.^ 

Eiich  sheet  comprises  the  same  district  and  set  of  names. 
The  rivers,  especially  the  Rhine,  are  drawn  boldly,  all  the 
principal  names  are  written  in,  and  the  host  of  small  villages 
are  reduced  to  their  initial  letters,  explained  in  a  separate 
printed  sheet  referring  to  the  rectangles  of  10'  longitude  and 
b'  latitude  into  which  the  map  is  divided.     (Remember  that 

*  It  hoA  been  calcnlated  that  if  Dr.  parts  as  yet,  but  that  nepotiationH  are 
Wenker  took  3  (seconds  for  every  entry  going  on  with  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
from  hL)  documents,  and  worked  9  hours  at  iU'rlin,  for  giving  Dr.*  Wenker  an 
a  day,  it  would  take  liim  32  years  to  oflice  there  with  a  sufficient  statf  of 
complete  the  work  !  Iloncehe  will  have  assistants  to  complete  the  work.  It  is 
to  ootain  much  skilled  assistance.  very  desirable  that  something  of  this 

•  On  referrinj^  to  the  German  pub-  kind  should  be  done,  and  I  much  hope 
lishen,  Mewrs.  Karl  Triibner,  in  Strass-  that  the  Berlin  Academy  will  see  their 
huTff.  I  find  that  unforeseen  difficulties  way  to  give  this  necessary  help. 

hare  preTented  the  appearance  of  more 
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the  longitude  is  east  from  Ferro,  and  apparently  abc 
17°  40'  greater  than  our  longitude  east  from  Green wicl 
The  map  of  this  first  division  pursues  the  Rhine  from  Worn 
through  Mainz,  Goblenz,  Andernach,  to  Remagem,  with 
wide  district  to  the  east  (including  Franckfurt,  Hanc 
Giessen,  and  Schlitz  in  Darmstadt)  and  to  the  west  (i 
eluding  Saarbriicken,  Trier,  and  Malmedy).  The  ma 
being  thus  arranged,  coloured  lines  are  drawn  on  the 
marking  boundaries,  which  sometimes  unite  and  form  islanc 
Thus,  sheet  1  gives  the  boundaries  (always  initial)  betwe 
No.  4  p'  and  pf- ;  No.  8  to-  and  6-  in  wer^  was,  tvem,  wie,  u 
No.  9^-  and  g-  (with  an  island  in  which  they  are  mixed 
No.  12  y-  and  k-  in  kein  ;  No.  18  rf-  and  t-;  No.  19  dr-  ai 
tr-  (the  two  last  boundaries  are  by  no  means  the  same 
No.  28  8chw'  and  s-  (in  Schwester) ;  No.  33  m-  and  6-  ( 
mit) ;  or  eight  different  boundaries,  which  cross  one  anoth 
in  various  directions,  but  are  clear  enough.  The  numbe 
refer  to  the  systematic  index. 

In  sheet  2  the  results  relate  to  medial  and  final  consonani 
and  are  not  quite  so  easy  to  seize.  Thus  No.  35  betwe< 
'W'  and  w  in  uhery  aber,  oheuy  Abends  geblieben  (which  wor 
have  different  boundaries),  an  island  of  -m-  for  -6-  in  Aben 
between  -/and  -6  (with  islands  of  -iv  and  -f,  which  I  suppo 
means  entire  omission).  No.  36  between  -rf  and  -rb  in  Kon 
No.  38  between  -/?  and  -/,  -ft  and  -/  in  Affe^  and  between 
and  'fin  auf\  No.  40  between  -r/'and  -rp  in  Dorf  and  No.  4 
between  -^^?-  and  -/-  in  Ofen  with  an  island  of  the  enti 
omission  of/.  This  suffices  to  shew  the  kind  of  phonet 
boundaries  aimed  at,  which  resemble  those  which  I  hai 
drawn  between  (som,  sum)  and  (ha'us,  huus)  in  England. 

"When  we  come  to  grammatical  points  in  sheets  18  and  1 
the  confusion  of  the  boundaries  and  the  number  of  islanc 
greatly  increeises.  The  number  of  shades  of  the  same  color 
in  different  senses  is  also  an  especial  cause  of  difficulty.  I 
sheet  18,  for  No.  151  bist^  the  forms  aeid^  seta  and  wist,  wes 
we^st  are  distinguished,  and  the  boundaries  between  -s  an 
-si;  -5,  'St  and  -scht;  -scht  and  -sch  for  the  final  consonant 
For  No.  152  ist,  the  finals  -s  and  -«A  and  -r  before  vowels,  ai 
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marked  off.  Then  an  attempt  is  made,  which  to  my  eye  is 
Tery  confusing,  to  distinguish  the  vowels  in  biat,  ist  or  both, 
as  if  Bf  e^,  e  together  with  o,  o  alone,  o,  a. 

This  is  sufficient  to  give  a  notion  of  Dr.  Wenker's  Graphic 
Method.  He  endeavours  to  draw  the  line  sharply  between 
different  usages,  as  the  translations  of  his  40  sentences  given 
by  the  elementary  schoolmasters  indicate.  But  when  he  has 
gone  through  his  36  sheets  in  this  way,  unless  he  gives  in 
his  text  some  of  these  translations  for  typical  places,  the 
reader  will  not  know  much  of  the  actual  speech  of  the  place.  ^ 
As  it  is,  to  find  the  usages  for  any  one  particular  place,  we 
bave  to  pursue  it  through  all  the  maps,  and  note  within 
what  limits  it  exists  for  every  case  required.  This  is  very 
kborious,  and  might  easily  lead  to  error.  I  have  here  en- 
deavoured to  determine  the  language  used  at  Andernach,  a 
well-known  place  on  the  Rhine,  a  little  below  (that  is,  north- 
west of)  Coblenz,  so  far  as  the  six  maps  which  I  possess  will 
allow.  But  I  feel  by  no  means  certain  that  I  may  not  have 
sometimes  mistaken  the  side  or  the  colour  of  the  boundary- 
line.  I  have  found  the  determination  of  every  point  from 
the  map  exceedingly  laborious.  After  all,  this  only  spells 
out  portions  of  words,  and  to  put  the  whole  word  together 
properly  one  would  have  to  refer  to  the  maps  for  all  the 
vowels  and  consonants.  Thus,  we  find  below  that  -;;/-  in 
Apfel  is  called  -6ft-,  but  how  is  a  called  ?  do  they  say  abbl  or 
Ml?  and  so  on. 

H^h  German  in  Roman  letters,  dialect  at  Andernach  in  Italics.     The  numbers 

refer  to  the  points  in  the  systematic  index. 

Shbet  1.     Initial  Consonants.  Sheet  2.  Medial  and  Final  Consonants. 

^0.  4  pf-,  /)-.  No.  35  -b-,  -«?-,  in  iiber,  abcr,  oben, 
Xo.  8  W-,  A-,  in  wer,  was,  wem,  wie,  geblieben ;    -b-,  -wi-,  in  Abend  ; 

wo.  and  -b,  =  -/  (I"  bleib,  bid/) . 

^^-  9  g-»  J  and  g  mixed.  No.  36  -r*,  -r/*,  in  Korb. 

Xo.  12  k-,  k-  in  kein.  No.  38  -pf-,  -*A-  (in  Apfel?). 

Xo.  18t-,  rf-.  No.  39  -If-,  -/,  in  Atfe;  -f,  -/,  in 
Ro.  19  tr-,  tr-.  auf. 

No.  28  Bchw-,  schiO'f  in  Schwester.  No.  40  -rf,  -rf  in  Dorf. 

\o.  33  m-,  m-,  in  mit.  No.  41  -f-,  -«>-  in  Ofen. 

*  Since  this  was  in  type,  Dr.  Wenker  places  from  which  he  has  received  in- 

ha#  informed  me  in  a  pnvate  letter  that  formation  and  have  the  respective  trans- 

this  ragp^ionajarrees  fully  with  his  own  lations  written  down  on  nie  spot  with 

piftiu,  ami  that  he  intends  to  make  a  phonetic  exactness,  to  be  subset^uently 

personal  visit  to  a  large  number  of  the  incorporated  with  his  text. 
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Sheets  18  and  19.    Verb  wm,  present  Sheets  27  and  28.    Prononns. 

tense. 

No.  151  -8t  -i?,  in  bist.  N«>-  223  du,  dau  dou. 

No.  152  -8,  -a  in  ist;   -i,  -f,  in  bist  ^^'  224  dir,  dir,  or  der. 

ist  (?=bes  m).  No.  225  dich,  deeh. 

No8.  160,  153,  169,  sind  sein  (npure).  No.  227  ihr,  iV. 

I  cannot  see  whether  Sin  or  f^ert  is  No.  227-8  eucb  (dat.  and  ace.),  etch. 

indicated ;  I  think  hen  is  right,  but  No.  235  euer,  eier. 

the  lines  seem  to  have  been  omitted. 

Of  course  these  are  but  a  small  part  (say  a  sixth)  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  local  speech,  and,  essentially  interesting 
as  they  are,  they  fail  in  giving  a  general  view  of  the  speech 
actually  used.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  enormous 
mass  of  information,  applying  in  this  one  map  to  about  8000 
places,  could  have  been  otherwise  given.  But  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  many  improvements  are  possible  in  drawing  and 
colouring  the  boundary-lines,  and  determining  with  ease  and 
certainty  the  parts  they  exclude  and  inclose.* 

I  have  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  this  wonderful 
book,  because  I  consider  it  the  greatest,  the  best-designed, 
and  the  best-executed  attempt  hitherto  made  to  determine 
the  peculiarities  of  local  speech,  and  compare  them  with  the 
artificial  literary  language  of  a  country.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Dr.  Wenker  will  live  to  complete  his  gigantic  under- 
taking. 

• 

Report  on  the  Yaagan  Language  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
arranged  by  the  president  from  the  papers  of 
THE  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges,  Missionary  at  Uoshuoeia. 

From  the  consideration  of  variations  in  two  of  the  most 
cultivated  languages  of  modern  times,  with  millions  of 
speakers,  I  turn  to  languages  of  a  few  naked  savages  in  the 
New  World  and  the  Old,  numbering  less  than  3000  speakers 
a  piece.  Yet  these  are  distinct  languages,  with  by  no 
means  small  vocabularies  or  deficient  in  number  of  sounds, 
and  both  excessively  complicated  in  grammar  by  the  minute 

^  Dr.  Wenker  also  informs  mo  in  the  with  in  the  necessarily  small  resources 

letter  already  mentioned  that  he  will  of  the  town  of  Marburg,  where  he  le- 

hnye  particalar  attention  paid  to  the  sides,  but  hopes  that  the  negotiationi 

drawing  and  colouring  of  the  boundaries.  now  on  foot  will  remoye  these  among 

Hitherto  he  has  had  much  to  contend  other  difficulties. 
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differences  which  in  cultivated  languages  we  have  come  to 
overlook.  Complication  is  by  no  means  a  mark  of  a  good 
language.  It  harasses  thought,  and  prevents  proper  gene* 
ralisation.  Earlier  languages,  or  those  of  savage  tribes, 
present  complications  which,  to  my  mind,  are  a  mark  of 
inferiority.  The  languages  of  modern  civilisation  tend  more 
and  more  to  simplicity,  to  the  expression  of  general  thoughts 
by  general  terms,  which  are  then  limited  by  additions,  and 
not  by  making  these  additions  part  of  the  original  word, 
which  would  render  generalisation  impossible,  just  as  if  we 
had  words  for  to  go  in,  to  go  out^  to  go  over^  to  go  by,  etc.,  but 
none  for  to  go  simply.  The  two  languages  with  which  I 
proceed  to  deal  are  one  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  other 
in  the  South  Andaman  Island. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  English  Phonetic  Alphabet 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  and  myself  in  1846  (used  in  printing 
the  Phonetic  News),  the  Rev.  Pakenham  Despard,  of  Redland, 
near  Bristol,  (recently  deceased),  started  on  a  mission  to  Pata- 
gonia, and  particularly  to  that  southern  archipelago  known  as 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  or  the  Land  of  Fire.  He  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  alphabet  then  invented,  and  he  employed  it 
as  most  convenient  for  teaching  the  natives  to  read.  But  it 
was  both  redundant  and  defective  for  his  purposes.  It  sym- 
boUsed  English  sounds  which  did  not  occur  in  Fireland,  and 
it  had  not  symbols  for  sounds  which  did  occur  there.  The 
former  was  not  of  much  consequence,  as  many  English 
words,  or  English  pronunciations  of  biblical  names,  had  to 
be  introduced  by  the  missionaries,  for  which  these  letters  were 
required.  For  the  others,  new  signs  were  invented.  Until 
last  year  nothing  had  been  printed  in  it.  But  in  1880  the 
Rev.  T.  Bridges,  one  of  the  missionaries  who  had  been  living 
in  Uoshuoeia,^  in  the  midst  of  the  pure  native  Yaagan  race, 
and  had  translated  the  Gospel  of  Luke  into  their  speech  (which 
is  one  of  the  three  principal  but  entirely  unrelated  Fuegian 

'  For  a  reason  explained  farther  on,  The  name  of  tMsplace is  usually  written 

I  write  all  Yaagan  words  in  Glossic  Ooshooia,  and   1  find  eyen    ushuwia. 

explained  presently.     Here  it  should  I  adopt  the  pronunciation  furnished  in 

be  noted  that  aa  rhymes  to  English  the  date  of  Maiakaul^s  letter  at  the  end 

*  piip«f^  mmA  to  *  pusn,'  and  ei  to  pie,  of  this  report  (p.  43). 

FUl.  Truii.  1888-8-4.  3 
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languages,  Yaagan,  Alakuloofy  and  Auna),  came  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  it  through  the  press.  This  he 
did,  and  immediately  returned  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  But 
while  in  England,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Robert  Gust,  a  member  of 
our  council,  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
language.  This  was  to  have  been  used  in  Dr.  Murray's 
address  in  1880,  but  it  required  more  time  to  put  in  order 
than  Dr.  Murray  had  at  his  command.  The  same  reason 
obliged  me  to  pass  it  by  last  year.  But  from  the  language 
being  written  in  an  alphabet  which  I  had  a  chief  hand  in 
inventing,  I  have  cherished  a  kind  of  parental  feeling  to- 
wards it,  and  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  put  Mr.  Bridges's 
account  into  a  suitable  form.  The  first  need  was  to  change 
the  alphabet,  so  as  to  avoid  his  new  letters.  The  phonetio 
alphabet  of  1846,  which  was  the  one  Mr.  Bridges  adopted, 
was  founded  on  the  English  vowel  analogies,  and  though,  as 
was  proved  by  much  printing  and  teaching,  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  the  English  language,  was  not  suitable  for  mis- 
sionary purposes.  But  to  preserve  the  character  of  the 
writing  I  here  transliterate  it  into  Glossic,  from  which  any 
one  could  immediately  recover  the  symbols  used  by  Mr. 
Bridges,  according  to  the  account  given  below.  There  is  also 
no  difficulty  in  finding  Glossic  signs  for  the  new  letters, 
so  that  Mr.  Bridges's  paper  can  be  duly  represented.^ 

1  The  following  gives  the  alphabet 
in  Glossic  and  Yaagan  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Bridges  in  the  paper  given  to  Mr. 
Cnst,  following  hiB  order,  and  using  his 
examples,  the  figures  (I)  (2),  etc.,  re- 
presenting his  new  letters.  The  ex- 
amples are  the  italic  letters  in  the 
words  cited.  The  glossic  in  italics 
forms  a  separate  column. 
OIOMia  BngUdk 
VOWBLS. 


a 

at 

tan 

e 

e 

un 

e 

ee 

ieel 

• 

1 

i 

ffll 

d 

aa 

ask 

a 

a 

at 

e 

au 

saw 

o 

0 

hot 

m 

00 

boot 

u 

uo 

book 

• 

m 

et 

tron 

<r 

01 

boy 

o 

oa 

boat 

u 

u 

belt 

H 

eu 

few 

» 

ou 

out 

CoKsoNAirrs. 

u 

eh  J 

ehixL 

June 

P   * 

pin 

bin 

11 

^   9 

eat 

got 

t    d 

rin 

den 

f     V 

f    ^ 

/in 

rain 

n  g 

n    fig 

no 

sink 

8     Z 

8     z 

«in 

lie« 

J    3 

sh  f  A 

wUh 

your  Pr. 

t   d 

th  dh 

thin 

then 

M^) 

I    Ih 

/ack 

Llajieily  We. 

r(2) 

r    rh 

rim 

hrh 

y(3) 

y  yA 

yes 

hy 

w(4) 

w   wh 

ire 

trAite 

hV 

h    kh 

he 

\ch  Ge. 

m(6) 

m   nh 

me 

hr 
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(1)  /A  is  an  1  with  a  loop  ii 
iddle  on  left,  whether  it  is  th< 


in  the 
mKldie  on  left,  whether  it  is  the  real 
Webh  U  or  not  is  doubtful,  it  occurs 
in  aalheena^  Luke  xiv.  29. 

(2)  rA  is  r  with  a  loop  in  the  middle 
and  to  the  left  of  the  stem ;  the  sound 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Welsh  rh  as 
here  assumed,  the  only  examples  given 
are  first  the  letters  hrh  and  next  a 
Yaafan  word  teerh. 

f  3)  yA  is  y  with  a  loop  in  the  middle 
ana  to  the  left  of  the  thick  stroke.  The 
only  example  given  is  a  Yaagan  word 

64)  trA  is  T  with  a  loop  in  the  middle 
aaa  to  the  left  of  the  thick  stroke  for 
the  capital,  and  an  inverted  a  with  a 
loop  to  the  right  in  the  thick  stroke  for 
the  small  letter. 

(5)  fiA  is  n  with  a  loop  in  the  first 
thick  stroke.  But  the  example  hr  is 
perplexing.  The  Yaagan  word  given 
u  Anhan.  The  nh  is  quite  conjectural. 

In  the  printed  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
several  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  this  alphabet  and  its  use.  The 
letter  ia= 00  is  abolished  alto^ther, 
and  is  replaced  by  q,,  which  in  Mr. 
Bridges*s  MS.  =  Glossic  eu.  An  acute 
accent  is  used  to  mark  the  aspirate, 
and  a  grave  accent  to  mark  a  preceding 
y,  thus  eian  6uan  for  heian  houan,  and 
imana  for  yamafta  ;  and  a  long  mark 
means  a  «o,  as  uoru  for  wuoru.  All 
these  accents  require  new  types  to  be 
cut  for  ^e  new  letters,  an^  are  very 
expensive.  They  also  add  much  to 
the  complexity  of  the  printing,  and 
were  quite  unnecessary.  This  alphabet 
is  therefore  not  mine  at  all,  ana  could 
not  be  printed  with  the  types  I  had 
cut.  One  of  these  types  a,  the  roman 
modification  of  a,  is  not  used,  but  in 
its  place  the  italic  a  is  employed,  and 
afl  the  letter  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
the  page  has  a  disagreeable  dotty  look, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  copy  of  the  Gospel 
of  Liike,  which  I  lay  on  the  table. 
An  entirely  new  type  is  also  intro- 
troduced,  looking  like  italic  jt,  with  the 
top  hook  bent  round  to  a  circle.  This 
is  used  for  the  English  sound  of  er  in 
the  En^lij^h  words  introduced,  as  chap- 
Vr,  VeUr,  6upp«-,  servant,  and  m 
Mary  (quasi  me-er-i)^  and  also  with  a 
grave  accent  over  it  stands  for  the 
word  yf»r  (ch.  xiii.  v.  11).  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  printed  book  has 
a  oiiferent  alphabet  from  that  used  for 


30  years  in  teaching  the  natives. 
When  I  saw  Mr.  Briages  on  his  first 
coming  over  I  told  him  that  my  alphabet 
was  not  well  fitted  for  his  purpose,  but 
a  very  ^eat  mistake  has  been  made  I 
think  m  altering  and  patching  it  up 
in  this  extraordinary  manner.  In  this 
report  I  follow  the  MS.  exclusively. 
Dr.  Bridges  had  prepared  a  dictionary 
of  30,000  words  (what  a  wealth  of 
language  for  a  naked  barbarous  tribe 
now  omy  3000  strong !)  all  in  the  old 
spelling,  without  the  A,  y,  e^,  accents.  I 
have  a  copv  of  an  explanation  of  the 
Yaagan  alphabet  left  by  Mr.  Bridges  for 
Miss  Gouty  (to  whom  and  her  father,  Mr. 
D.  Gouty,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  American  Mission- 
ary Society,  11,  Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet 
Street,  I  am  much  indebted  for  valu- 
able information),  in  which  the  old 
forms  are  used,  and  I  have  a  facsimile 
copy  of  a  letter  from  a  native  to  Mr. 
Briages  written  as  late  as  5  Aug.  1880 
with  the  old  letters.  Hence  the  change 
seems  to  be  a  very  unnecessary  break  of 
old  associations.  Mr.  Bridges  has  just 
sent  the  MS.  of  his  version  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  to  be  printed,  pre- 
sumably in  the  new  way.  How  any 
one  could  have  been  so  ill  advised  as 
to  use  accents  like  d^nioi ha, ya,  u?a, 
it  is  difficult  for  a  philologist  to  con- 
ceive. To  me  it  is  an  inscrutable 
riddle,  though  I  have  a  glimmering  of 
how  the  change  arose  in  this  particular 
case.  For  when  m  was  changed  to  q, 
a  single  character  was  wanted  for  the 
Glossic  eUy  because  it  was  a  frequent 
Yaagan  sound,  and  had  been  repre- 
sented by  the  sinsrle  character  q  in  the 
old  alphabet.  What  was  easier  than 
to  put  a  grave  accent  over  the  q  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences  ?  But  y 
being  commonly  joined  to  other  letters 
the  use  of  this  grave  accent  had  to  be 
extended.  It  lessened  the  number  of 
types  in  a  word.  What  a  great  advan- 
tap  !  Then  w  and  A  were  found  to  be 
related  to  y  and  followed  suit.  And  so 
perhaps  this  great  alphabetical  blunder 
was  committed.  Mr.  bridges  says  he  has 
used  my  alphabet  in  printing.  Against 
this  assertion  I  protest  most  earnestly 
and  vehemently.  I  refuse  to  be  mixed 
up  with  the  representation  of  A,  y,  tr, 
by  an  acute  accent  and  a  grave  accent 
and  a  macron  or  long  mark,  as  d,  a,  a, 
for  ha,  ya,  tea. 
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What  follows  is  a  re-arrangement  and  transliteration  of 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Bridges's  paper. 

The  language  is  called  Yaagan  because  Yaaga  is  a  district 
in  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  the  dialect  spoken  by  the 
people  inhabiting  it,  is  that  which  Mr.  Bridges  has  learned, 
and  which  he  considers  to  be  the  best  standard,  because  it  is 
central,  and  differs  less  from  the  extremes  than  they  do  from 
each  other.  The  name  Yaagans  includes  all  the  Yaagan-speak- 
ing  people  who  occupy  both  shores  of  the  Beagle  Channel  and 
the  shores  of  all  the  islands  south  of  it.  But  the  natives  do  not 
use  the  term.  They  call  themselves  simply  Tamana  or  Man, 
and  their  language  Ydman'  hdaaha  ^  or  Man's  Voice.  Tamana 
literally  means  sound,  whole,  healthy,  well,  living,  and 
ydmandna  to  live,  be  living,  recover  life  or  health,  recover 
after  sickness,  or  to  heal  as  a  wound,  weedmandna  v.  tr.  to 
make  well,  bring  to  life,  heal,  recover,  save  life,  give  life  to, 
raise  to  life,  deliver  life  in  danger,  ydtnanaamooia  to  be 
alive.  Yamanaasinay  alive,  living  though  in  a  suffering 
state,  hence  not  readily  dying,  having  a  strong  life,  not 
yielding  quickly  to  the  ravages  of  disease.  Tamanaaki,  the 
living  one,  the  sound  healthy  one. 

Doubled  letters  are  really  doubled  in  speech,  as  in  English 
meanness,  thus  annoo  sorry,  kin-n&om  silly,  kit-td  to  creep, 
dttd  to  pare,  wur-ri  to  wade,  t/^r-ri  to  flow,  is-sd  to  produce 
fruit  or  seed,  n&s-sd  to  chip,  mum-md  to  break,  rend,  Hm-md 
what  do  you  say  P  ul-ld  sores,  uol-ld  to  come  ashore,  il-ii  to 
bathe,  uosh-shdo  upward,  iiik'kd  the  thigh,  uk-kd!  oh  dear 
me !  dp'pi  a  paddle,  wup-pi  to  sit  by  a  fire,  etc. 

M  attracts  b  and  p,  n  attracts  d  and  t,  as  cumbeibi  two, 
umha  together  up  in  the  hand,  lumbi  black,  unda  to  gather 
mussels,  tiintookoo  dust,  tekindika  to  put  one's  foot  upon,  etc. 

"When  a  word  ending  in  M,  rA,  sh  or /is  inflected  or  takes 
an  affix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  these  sounds  mutate  1 .  kh 
to  k  or  g,  2.  rh  to  t,  3.  sh  to  r,  4.  /  to  p,  as — 

1.  hukh  an  egg,  hukaaki  with  an  egg,  houa  haaguon  my 
egg,  haagoopei  for  or  with  respect  to  an  egg. 

^  The   acute    accents  used  in  this      employed  whenever  they  were  written 
report)    imply   stress    only,   and   are      in  Mr.  Bridges's  MS. 
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2.  seerh  a  thing,  hdiM  aietuon  my  thing,  sietoopei  with 
regard  to  the  thing. 

3.  tf/^  a  hearth,  aapuon  on  the  hearth,  aapoopei  into  or 
towards  the  hearth  or  fire,  yif  narrow  or  ridge,  yeepuonata 
to  get  narrow ;  hakoo  yeepuon  the  other  ridge. 

Conversely  when  1.  ^•,  g,  2.  t,  d^  3.  r  and  4.  jd  are  followed 
by  a  Yowel,  but  in  course  of  inflection  become  final,  they 
mutate  back  to  1.  khy  2.  rA,  3.  shy  and  4./.  Thus  {k  or  ^h 
being  the  pronominal  prefix)  the  infinitives  1.  tdagoo  to  give, 
dakoo  to  rake  out,  2.  daatoo  to  run,  3.  2«ra  to  cry,  weep,  and 
4.  aapoo  to  pluck  up,  become  in  the  3  p.  s.  of  perf.  indie. 
1.  kuidakh,  kaakh,  2.  kuddarh^  3.  k^uosh  (where  '  is  simply 
an  apostrophe  denoting  the  omission  of  u  in  ku),  4.  kaaf. 

PREPOsmoNS.  The  relations  usually  expressed  by  prepo- 
sitions in  Aryan  languages  are  indicated  by  a  composition  of 
one  verb  with  another,  as  follows  : 

1.  By  suffixes  :  miichi  to  go  or  come  in,  eelina  to  feel  (tran- 
sitive), to  put  one's  hand  out;  but  eeli-muchi  to  put  one's 
hand  in,  as  into  a  pocket,  eti/i  to  call,  iiyi-miichi  to  call  in. 
dta  to  take,  tu-muchi  to  take  in.  tstdagata^  to  lead  by  the 
hand,  tatukh  muchi,  to  lead  into,  daatoo  to  run,  durh-mUchi 
to  run  into. 

mdanaataikuri,  to  go  or  come  out,  is  used  in  the  same  way, 
as  durh-manaalsikun\  to  run  out. 

ookeia  to  go  or  come  up.  hateiyakeidai  cunjima  I  called 
him  up. 

meena  to  go  or  come  down,    hateiyi-meenuodai  I  called  down. 

ooteka  to  put  one  thing,  and  wmella  to  put  several  things, 
out  of  the  hand,  in  composition  answer  to  the  prepositions 
on,  upon,  across,  over,  down  on.  Thus,  tekila  to  tread,  put 
one's  foot,  tikiiideka  to  put  one's  foot  upon,  eelina  to  reach 
out  one'*s  hand,  eelind^ka  to  put  one's  hand  or  finger  upon. 
eelaana  to  build,  eelandSka  to  build  upon,  as  a  house  upon  its 
site,  aaguoloo  to  leap,  aaguond^ka  to  leap  across  or  over 
and  so  on  ad  libitum,  dupa  to  take  ofi*  oneself  a  single 
article  of  clothing,  duof-tika  to  do  so  and  also  to  put  it  down 
on  any  place,  dup'auaseila  to  do  the  same  for  several  articles 
of  clothing. 
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2.  By  prefixes. 

muta  or  mut^  to  go  or  come  in.  mut*ata  to  go  or  come  in 
and  take,  mufeiyi  to  go  or  come  into  and  call,  mut  eelina 
to  go  or  come  into  and  feel,  midaamdotoo  to  go  in  and  sit 
down,  mut^eea  to  go  or  come  in  and  lie  'down^  from  wiea  to 
lie  down. 

man  or  manaa  to  go  or  come  out,  are  prefixed  to  these 
several  words,  thus  man*ata,  maneiyi^  man* eelina^  manaamooioo, 
maneea. 

koopa,  hoopaa  or  hoop*  to  go  or  come  down,  as  koopaa'tstukh^ 
muchinna  cunjinia  ukaatoopei  go  down  and  lead  him  into  the 
house,  hakoopatuodai  sin'  halichin  I  went  down  and  took 
your  axe. 

hi*  or  kaag  before  a  vowel,  to  go  or  come  up,  as  ha  kaag^ 
eiyi'manaahikurooa  skeia,  I  will  go  up  and  call  you  out. 
hakaag'atuodai  sin'  halichin  I  went  up  and  took  your  axe. 

These  prefixes  have  also  still  more  definite  meanings,  and 
with  some  others,  indicate  exactly  in  what  direction  motion 
takes  place,  as  East,  West,  North,  South,  up  towards  the  head 
of  a  creek  or  valley,  or  further  out,  or  down  from  the  shore 
or  from  the  head  of  a  valley  or  bay. 

a)  kUy  or  kaag  before  a  vowel,  implies :  1.  to  go  or  come 
westward,  2.  to  get  up  from  a  sitting  or  prostrate  position, 
3.  to  go  out  or  come  up,  that  is,  higher  up,  as  up  a  beach,  or 
up  further  from  the  shore,  or  up-stairs,  or  higher  up  a  hill, 
as :  kaag*  at*  heia  hukh  go  or  come  up  (as  1.  and  3.)  or  get 
up  (1.)  and  get  me  the  egg. 

p)  mut  or  mutUy  1.  to  go  or  come  eastward,  2.  to  go  or 
come  into  a  house  from  any  direction,  when  the  house  is 
near,  3.  to  go  or  come  home,  4.  to  get  to  do  thoroughly,  as 
mut*  at*  heia  hukh,  go  (in  any  of  the  above  meanings)  and 
fetch  me  an  egg. 

7)  koopa  or  koop*,  1.  to  go  or  come  down,  that  is,  lower 
down  as  from  a  higher  room  to  a  lower,  or  down  a  hill  or 
towards  the  sea,  2.  to  go  or  come  when  the  direction  is  East, 
and  the  distance  great,  3.  down  towards  the  earth.  Thus 
koop*  at  heiah  hukh  go  down  and  get  me  an  egg. 

h)  ma,  maat,  or  mei,  1.  to  go  or  come  northward,  2.  to  go 
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or  come  ashore  to  do  the  action  stated  by  the  verb  with 
which  it  is  conjoined,  3.  from  off  the  fire,  and  then  position 
close  to  the  fire.  Thus  maaf  at  heia  hukh,  go  (northward) 
and  get  me  an  egg.  Thus  if  there  were  two  henhouses,  one 
to  the  North  and  the  other  to  the  South  of  the  house,  the 
above  phrase  would  very  clearly  state  to  which  of  the  two 
the  person  sent  was  to  go.  maatootik  heia  eian,  come  bring 
my  fuel  and  put  it  on  the  shore,  mdatoomootrien  Mia  sduapan^ 
put  my  saucepan,  which  is  on  the  fire,  on  the  hearth  by  the  fire. 

e)  hoot  or  kootaf  1.  to  go  or  come  southward,  2.  to  go  or 
come  towards  the  end  or  edge  of  any  cliff,  or  out  to  the  end 
of  a  yard  or  boom,  or  branch  of  a  tree,  3.  to  go  or  come  to 
the  fireplace  in  the  centre  of  wigwam  from  either  side  of  the 
wigwam,  4.  to  go  or  come  out  into  deeper  water  and  further 
out  from  the  shore. 

^  kaOy  or  before  verbs  beginning  with  eu  or  y,  kw^  1.  to  go 
or  come  when  the  direction  is  west  and  the  distance  not 
great,  2.  to  go  or  come  towards  or  to  the  door  of  a  wigwam 
from  the  upper  end,  or  from  either  side  of  the  wigwam  or  room. 
3.  it  conveys  the  idea  of  coming  to  an  end  or  being  spent. 

17)  kaapy  1.  to  go  or  come  up  towards  or  to  the  head  of  any 
creek,  cove,  bay  from  the  outer  parts,  2.  to  go  or  come  to- 
wards the  head  of  any  valley  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valley,  3.  to  go  or  come  from  the  door  end  of  a  wigwam  to 
the  upper  or  inner  end,  or  to  go  or  come  from  the  mouth  of 
a  cave  to  the  upper  part  of  it  in  order  to  do  any  action  the 
combined  verb  may  declare. 

Whenever  we  use  our  phrase,  "  go  and  do  this  or  that," 
one  or  other  of  these  prefixes  must  be  used  to  indicate  the 
nature  and  direction  of  the  going,  they  cannot  be  used  pro- 
miscuously. There  is  a  proper  verb  answering  to  our  verb 
"  to  go,"  but  when  "  go  "  is  conjoined  to  some  other  verb, 
then  one  or  other  of  these  seven  prefixes  must  be  used,  and 
"  these  prefixes,"  adds  Mr.  Bridges,  "  are  a  source  of  great 
beauty  and  perfection  to  the  language." 

3.  By  both  suffixes  and  prefixes. 

uaana  to  pass,  used  as  a  suffix,  with  man  or  maiiaa  used  as 
a  prefix  as  in  2,  thus  daatoo  to  run,  durh-wdana  to  run  past. 
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mana-durhtoaana  to  run  right  through,  ookoo  to  shoot  an 
arrow^  man-xiok'Wdana  to  shoot  an  arrow  right  through  and 
thus  past. 

Verbs. 

Besides  the  peculiar  mode  of  combining  verbs  to  express 
relations  of  place,  just  explained,  the  Yaagan  language  has  a 
series  of  verbs  referring  to  a  single  object  only,  and  another 
series  referring  to  several  objects  as  distinct  from  a  single 
object.  These  are  singular  and  plural  verbs,  and  they  save 
the  necessity  of  expressing  the  plurality  of  nouns.  But 
these  verbs,  whether  single  or  plural,  are  also  inflected  to 
agree  with  a  single,  dual,  or  plural  subject.  Such  verbs  are 
of  course  transitive,  but  there  are  also  neuter  verbs  which  are 
inflected  for  the  subject.  Mr.  Bridges  seems  to  consider  the 
singular  verbs  as  rather  an  ''  inflection  "  of  the  plural,  than 
conversely,  quoting  gdoloo  pi.  tr.  v.  to  pull  out,  as  arrows 
from  the  body  of  a  seal,  but  guolata  to  pull  out  one  (arrow  e.g.). 
ooseii  to  pluck  a  bird,  that  is  to  pull  out  many  feathers,  but 
oosata  to  pull  out  one  feather  or  one  hair,  geia  to  put  several 
logs  on  end,  ookiia  to  put  a  single  log  on  end.  The  singular 
and  plural  forms  sometimes  difier  materially. 

Examples. 

a)  transitive  verbs. 

atupeueen'  oui  put  the  stone  on  board,  wagupeueen  out  put 
the  stones  on  board. 

hiian  chkindecaua  blangket  we  will  spread  the  blanket  (as 
on  a  bed),  hiian  chkiwusellana  we  (more  than  two)  will  spread 
the  blankets. 

hiian  ikeemooa  oui  we  (more  than  two)  will  put  the  stone 
in,  ha-teiyigooa  oui  I  will  put  the  stones  in. 

mdagoo  to  bear  or  have  a  child,  kumukh  tnoofa  wulaitoa  she 
has  one  son,  kulushshaamoota  wulaiwa  she  has  sons. 

^)  intransitive  verbs, 

hakoochidai  I  went  abroad,  hipa-koochidai  we  (two)  went 
abroad,  heian  toomupidai  we  (more  than  two)  went  abroad, 
toomupi  being  the  plural  form  of  koochi. 
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aanan  kugaara^  tsashaha  there  is  a  canoe  up  at  the  head  of 
the  creek  on  the  water,  aanan  kaaV  uoshaha  there  are  canoes 
at  the  head  of  the  creek  on  the  water,  from  cuna  a  single 
object  to  be  on  the  water  and  aaho  several  objects  to  be  there. 

kunna  kootang  kumiodai  what  single  person  spoke  on  the 
water,  that  is  when  aboard  the  canoe,  kunnai-%  kootang  kunaa^ 
pikindai  what  two  persons  did  so,  kunneian  kooian-aaltwda 
what  three  or  more  persons  did  so. 

unda  kaatakara  did  he  or  she  go  ?  unda  kaatakaraapei  did 
they  (being  two  persons)  go  ?  und*  ootuoshura  did  they  (being 
more  than  two  persons)  go  ?  ootuoshoo  being  the  plural  form 
of  kdataka, 

iceea  to  lie  down,  sing.,  oopeiashana  pi.,  motoo  to  sit  down, 
sing.,  toowaagoo  pL,  miini  to  stand,  sing.,  paldna  pL,  ikiineea 
to  be  in  a  thing,  as  a  bag,  sing.,  teiyigoora  pi. 


The  Verb  "To  Take." 

The  principal  form  is  ata,  but  this  conveys  the  idea  of 
taking  with  the  hand,  paw,  or  claw,  inata  to  take  with  the 
mouth  as  a  dog,  from  4ua  to  bite,  gaaniata  to  take  some- 
thing upon  something  else,  as  a  joint  of  meat  on  a  dish,  a 
corpse  on  a  stretcher,  or  anything  in  a  spoon,  ikeemata  sing., 
teiijeegata  pi.  (from  the  verbs  ikeemoo  and  teiyigoo)  to  take 
anything  inclosed  in  something  else,  that  is,  taking  both  the 
thing  and  what  holds  it.  kmi  to  stuff,  ata  to  take,  kusaiata 
to  take  anything  (as  grass)  stuffed  into  a  bag  or  pocket 
together  with  the  bag  or  pocket,  kilina  to  put  boots  on  one- 
self, kilinata  to  walk  off  with  a  pair  of  boots,  while  wearing 
them,  maagoo  to  wear  round  one's  neck,  knmugatuodai  hou 
ttopuoshka  she  took  my  shell  necklace  (not  in  her  hand  or 
pocket,  but)  by  wearing  it.  diipa  to  wear  or  put  on  oneself, 
said  of  any  shawl,  cloak,  mantle,  jacket,  coat,  blanket,  etc., 
ciinna  who  doopatura  took  away  by  wearing  houa  tneiaka  my 
guanaco  mantle  ?  at^ga  to  paddle  or  row  and  hence  to  go  by 
canoe  or  boat  either  by  paddling  or  sailing,  tatdogata  to  take 
away  any  canoe  or  boat  by  going  in  it  and  paddling  it  away 
to  some  other  place. 

To  the   above  indications,  the  fragmentary  character  of 
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which  18  very  tantalising,  I  am  able  by  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Gouty  to  furnish  a  rather  interesting  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage itself.  It  consists  of  the  first  13  verses  of  the  gospel 
according  to  Luke  in  the  original  draft  in  the  old  notation, 
with  what  Mr.  Bridges  considered  to  be  a  literal  rendering 
back  of  the  same  into  English.  This  rendering  follows  the 
original  draft  and  not  the  printed  edition,  with  which  there- 
fore I  shall  not  trouble  you.  As  before,  I  transliterate  into 
Glossic.  The  place  of  the  stress  is  marked  by  an  acute 
accent  in  the  first  8  verses  only.  The  Yaagan  is  printed  in 
Italics.  The  literal  rendering  is  added  in  Roman  letters 
opposite  to  each  verse. 

LrxB,  chap.  i.  tt.  1-13. 


1.  Wuoroo  ydmana  kookuruuhtdati' 
yaageidai  heian  ouwiin  toomuoshuorh' 
geiatakuon, 

2.  Kookunjita  hdiaudnima  koomiiri- 
sinddi  yundouluom  dlagoomoottuhin  loo- 
mooeianiinashin  yaagiiipei, 

3.  Bei  yundSulttom  wuVeiatMUna" 
tdaki  hdla  kdoruodai  ak^ia  loimarh 
yaagiia  Theeofilm  ouwim  tnakuorooa, 

4.  Outcdn  skeia  haumV ookitnashtaa" 
saanaa'kuoruodai  sa  t6omeeaag4ia»hin. 


6.  HSrad  yatatSuemathin  Joodeea 
keiya-ydmawM'fndotuoda  i  Zakare'iaSf 
itiaticeedagi-mitni'Way  Abiandouluofnaj 
hetdokuon  kuwdapa^mdotttodai  Eeliza' 
betk  Airanehee'-uian^6uiuom'-kS€pa. 

6.  Kunddi  matdokoopei  ktitSomooteki" 
ptkindai  OaudnchikSia  h4ima  ouwiinaa- 
fcdapan  kuwuV 'UoroomoomdotoO'pikm' 
dai  Tdueenmdotooaakinchikeia, 

7 .  Kunddi  keiyooaV  dpiayoodapei^  J5>- 
lizabeth  aualeieldakin'daagia^  kunddi 
baav  ehila  ydaruoma  ydmana apei, 

8.  ZakarSias  wuahtukhmunidaara  kl" 
china  wuahtdagoo  keetoo  toomoogdalikh- 
muniahin  kichina  muahtdagoO'ddara. 

9.  KooW  haktiondeian  wuahtukh' 
muniahin  kunjin  hakuon  kuia  gdama 
muchida  Toueetiaakinchi  ukaatoopei 
kuon  hapatftoshkooa  matootoogataaki. 

10.  Kunjin    tukhmunidaara    kuon 


Many  persons  haye  made  plainly 
manifest  the  things  which  we  truly 
haye  heard  and  received. 

In  the  selfsame  manner  as  they  re- 
vealed them  to  ns,  who  from  the  be- 
ginning constantly  saw  (them)  and 
were  sent  to  declare  them. 

I,  who  have  from  the  beginning 
been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  aU 
things,  have  desired  to  orderly  tell 
thee,  0  Thcophilus.  truly  bclo?ea. 

I  have  honestly  desired  to  make  all 
things  plain  unto  thee  that  thou 
mightest  believe  the  truth  of  these 
things  which  thou  hast  been  taufht. 

When  Herod  lived  and  ruled  in 
Judea,  there  lived  a  man  Zacharias,  a 
man  who  was  an  appointed  teacher 
(Priest  or  Officer)  in  the  course  of  Abia, 
his  wife  was  named  Elizabeth,  a 
woman  of  the  family  of  Aaron. 

These,  the  man  and  his  wife  did 
both  so  live  as  to  be  seen  by  God  to  be 
good,  they  did  both  trul^  comply  with 
all  the  commands  of  Him  wno  lives 
the  Kuling  one  (the  Holy  God). 

They  wore  both  without  children, 
because  Elizabeth  was  barren ;  and 
they  were  no  longer  young  persons. 

As  (whilst)  Zacharias  was  occupied 
in  his  duties,  which  had  been  appointed 
him  to  do,  in  the  regular  course  of  his 
duties. 

Even  as  others  fulfilled  their  duty, 
he  also  bore  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
the  sweet  oil  in  a  burning  state  (in  his 
turn  burnt  the  sweet  oil). 

Whilst  he  was  offering  the  burning 
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maiootoogi%taaki  y«mymaaiaara  kuioo^ 
temofuedmi  aain  QatuTnehikeia  kaamuo' 
tAisintUti. 

11.  KuUUkidai  Touetnaakinehi  ioo" 
MOoeunnimMfiM  toommtUhin  kuon  ttUKH 
maiukhmuni  tnrugoopei. 

12.  Zaiartia*  tekishm  hunjima  ku» 
$Am«pMoruodai  kumaiaktaiatuodai, 

13.  Toolumeiaminaakin  kunjima  ku^ 
kootiumuodai  :  oola  yingganika  Zaka- 
reiag^  sm  mamuoroomunaaki  sa  munit- 
airmtiOMhathin,  $a  tookuon  Eelizabeth 
tktuiktoomukh'iaagootiamuoih  wulaiwa 
sa  tttooapunauamuosh  kunjima  Jon, 


oil   an   the   people   were 
without  praying  to  God. 


aflsembled 


At  this  time  he  saw  a  messenger  of 
the  Lord,  who  was  standing  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  place  (stmctore) 
where  the  oil  was  burned. 

When  Zacharias  saw  him  he  was 
dismayed  (distressed),  he  was  afraid. 

He  (the  Messenger)  who  was  sent 
said  to  him,  Don't  be  uraid  Zacharias, 
thou  art  one  who  is  heard  in  the 
prayers  thou  art  in  the  habit  of  asking, 
thy  wife  Elizabeth  bearing  shall  give 
thee  a  son,  whom  thou  art  to  name  John. 


While  we  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which 
Mr.  Sridges  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  this  very  difficult 
passage  to  the  comprehension  of  savages  who  can  have 
formed  no  conception  of  the  usages  of  Jewish  life  at  that 
time,  yet  one  cannot  but  feel  that  as  no  native  Fuegian 
could  have  thought  out  such  a  history,  so  no  native  Fuegian 
could  have  used  such  phrases.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  | 
have  in  the  letter  of  Stirling  Maiakaul,  from  Uoshuoeia, 
5  Aug.  1880,  a  native  Fuegian  expressing  himself  in  his 
own  language.  I  conclude  this  Beport  therefore  by  giving 
the  commencement  of  this  letter  (transliterated  into  Glossic), 
with  the  translation,  which  is  printed  after  the  lithographed 
fasu»imile  in  my  possession.  The  pointing  follows  copy.  I 
should  say  that  the  writing  would  be  good  for  an  average 
English  elementary  schoolboy  of  twelve  to  fourteen,  but  I 
may  easily  have  made  some  mistakes  in  transcribing. 


Mr,  Brij!t,  houa  tugakuoloo  ooa. 
Hei  hatoomurath  abagoodadai  tkexa  haa 
pit,  kuoftji  daara  ta  mooeiaualang- 
ffeiata  akuom.  apa  nn  Tamalim  unda 
haup  %9  ktmd^ian  iuola  God  tkeia  mu- 
tatcukhmuni  annoo,  skeia.  ha  chila 
tBtekiskabagoodaua  hei  hatannoongeiata 
skeia  toomaa  geiatooth  abagcodoopei 
ejat/ditehi — goola  hei  haav  outcun  eiauila 
kowooei  goota  eekamamupei  hei  sketa 
haehieinayak  woota  Godnchikeipei  ean- 
daugta.  mukuorooa  icuoroo  Yamana 
tkeia  kutai  nuok.  moota  hei  skeia  hn- 
thabaguor  Yeloodai  kuokttn  hei  ta  Ye- 
lashin  $a  taa  goodai  heia  reiSy  annoo 
hataamoonntamoodai  hatitcumshtukaia- 
moodai  kunje  reit  hatoom  ouitooatfi" 
moodaipign  ehi  keiai  kuUuom  /tawaim 


Mr.  Bridges,  my  friend  man,  I  am 
made  glad  oy  the  news  of  your  good 
health.  At  what  time  do  you  think  of 
coming  here  P  How  are  your  people  ? 
Are  they  in  good  health  ?  If  God  is 
gracious  wo  shall  have  the  happiness 
of  seeing  you  again.  I  lone  after  you, 
that  you  may  rejoice  us  by  making 
known  to  us  God.  I  do  not  correctly 
understand  how  to  write  the  language 
of  my  country.  I  have  great  comfort 
in  your  instructions  concerning  God, 
seeing  you  are  a  man  worthy  of  love. 
Many  persons  are  waiting  to  see  you. 
I  was  grateful  to  you  wncn  you  left 
us  for  tne  rice  you  left  for  me  :  I  used 
it  up  in  feeding  men  whom  I  employed 
to  do  some  work  for  me,  and  some  of 
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ou  ttuokgeiat  a  gimlit  sau  bag  tiamaa" 
gooiee  oundai  Joondaara  ooapig  kupu- 
noodai  heiannoo  haleelettatoodai  tee 
outoowuteluk  ou  eian  swaidsndau 


it  I  gave  to  my  pigs.  Of  the  thing! 
you  gave  me  I  nave  still  gimlets,  a 
saw,  a  ba^,  and  a  file.  In  June  my 
male  pig  died.  I  have  built  a  store- 
room for  packing  away  my  toola,  and 
for  storing  fuel  and  swedes. 


Report  on  Researches  into  the  Language  op  the  South 
Andaman  Island,  Arranged  bt  the  President  from 
the  Papers  of  E.  H.  Man,  Esq.,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent OF  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands^ 
AND  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Temple,  ok  the  Bengal  Staff 
Corps,  Cantonment  Magisihate  at  Ambala,  Panjab. 

Proceeding  from  Sumatra  northwards  into  the  Say  of 
Bengal,  we  find  first  the  Nicobar,  and  then  the  Andaman 
group  of  islands.  The  latter  is  composed  of  the  North, 
Middle,  South  and  Little  Andamans,  with  numerous  smaller 
ones  adjacent.  In  1858,  Port  Blair,  an  inlet  on  the  south-east 
of  South  Andaman,  was  selected  as  a  penal  settlement  for  the 
Sepoy  rebels,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Indian  Viceroy,  Lord 
Mayo,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatic  prisoner  in  1872.  Mr.  E. 
II.  Man  went  to  the  Andamans  officially  in  1869,  and  in  July, 
1875,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Andamanese  Homes,  which 
threw  him  into  immediate  and  close  connexion  with  the 
natives,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  studying  their 
language,  habits  and  customs.  In  several  most  interesting 
communications  to  the  Anthropological  Institute  this  year, 
Mr.  Man  has  described  the  physical  and  social  condition 
of  these  tribes.  I  may  mention  in  passing  that  the  Anda- 
manese are  almost  entirely  naked  ^  and  totally  uncivilised, 
but  seem  to  have  many  good  qualities,  and  are  very  moral 
in  respect  to  marriage,  being  strictly  monogamous.  They 
are  dwarfish  in  stature,  the  average  height  of  men  being 
4  ft.  lOf  inches  and  of  women  4  ft.  74  inches.^   The  accounts 


*  The  women  aJwnya  wear  an  6' bu- 
tt gada  or  apron,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
leaves  of  the  mimu»"ps  Indiea^  in  front, 
as  w(ill  as  a  bo-d'fa  or  girdle  with  an  ap- 
pendage behind  like  a  bustle,  and  tne 
men  somethne*  wear  a  waistbelt  and 
fifirdle  of  shells  (DentaUum  oc(ogvfium). 
iioth  men  and  women  also  frequently 
paint  their  bodies  with  white  ana  red  in 
patterns,  and  tattoo  themselves  more 


or  less,  and  wear  necklaces  and  other 
ornaments. 

^  The  maximum  and  minimum  height 
of  men  are  5  ft.  4;^  in.,  quite  a  giant, 
and  4  ft.  .5|  in.  respectively.  Those 
of  women  being  4  ft.  1 1 1  in.  maximum, 
and  4  ft.  4  in.  minimum.  The  average 
weight  of  men  is  98J  lbs.  or  7  stone, 
and  of  women  93}  lbs.  or  slightly  over 
6  4  stone. 
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of  travellers  in  former  times  were  not  only  very  meagre, 
but  have  been  found  to  contain  important  inaccuracies  both 
aa  respects  the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives,  (p.47,n.l). 

The  Andamanese  have  no  means  of  writing,  and  no  notions 
of  religious  worship.  The  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Anda- 
man group  are  Negritos  and  seem  to  have  all  descended  from 
a  common  source.  They  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  who  are  allied  to  the 
Malays.  There  are  at  least  nine  Andamanese  tribes  speak- 
ing mutually  unintelligible  languages,  all  of  which  are, 
however,  formed  after  a  common  type  of  construction,  and 
although  in  two  of  them  an  occasional  resemblance  in  roots 
can  be  traced,  the  relational  words  and  particles,  postpositions, 
prefixes  and  suffixes  which  form  the  principal  peculiarity  of 
the  language,  are  totally  different  for  the  different  tribes. 

Between  July,  1875,  and  April,  1876,  Mr.  Man  had 
prepared  a  vocabulary  of  from  1800  to  2000  South  Andaman 
words,  with  numerous  illustrative  phrases,  and  this  he  had 
intended  to  incorporate  with  his  report  to  Government.  But 
before  doing  so,  about  May,  1876,  Lieutenant  B.  C.  Temple, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  l-2l8t  Fusiliers,  was  transferred 
from  the  head-quarters  of  his  regiment  in  Burmah,  to  do 
duty  with  a  detachment  then  stationed  at  Port  Blair.  Mr. 
Temple  had  already  worked  at  the  Burmese  language,  and 
published  a  transliteration  of  it.^  Hence,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Man's  collections,  he  took  the  greatest 

hky  hty  hpy  ks  foF  tho  postafipirates, 
which  would  here  be  written  k\  t\ 
p\  «*,  the  '  representing  the  Greek 
spiritus  asper.  He  also  uses  au  for 
the  sound  of  unaccented  English  au  in 
authority,  and  aw  for  the  accented  ato 
in  ai^ful.  He  likewise  distinguishes 
e  in  m<ft,  k  in  French  p^re  (wfich  he 
identities  with  ai  in  English  p^/tr)  and 
e  in  French  f<?te.  He  also  uses  oh  for 
the  English  sound  of  ou  in  mor/nd. 
These  are  his  chief  deviations  from  Dr. 
Hunter's  Indian  system,  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  a  subsequent  note  (p.  48,  n.  1) 
that  he  bases  his  Andamanese  system 
upon  this,  although,  not  having  a 
native  orthography  to  deal  with  in  the 
present  case,  he  has  modified  it  in  part. 


1  Notes  on  the  Transliteration  of  the 
Burmese  Alphabet  into  Roman  Cha- 
rmcters,  to  which  is  attached  a  Note  on 
the  Vocal  and  Consonantal  Sounds  of 
the  Pegnan  or  Talaing  Languages.  By 
lieutenant  R.  C.  Temple,  2l8t  R.N.B. 
Fusiliers.  Rangoon,  printed  at  the 
Central  Jail  Press,  1876  ;  folio,  pp. 
Tiii.  21.  It.  In  this  transliteration 
31  r.  Temple  endeavours  to  combine 
•*  literal  '*  with  **  phonetic  '*  transcrip- 
tion on  the  basis  ot  Sir  William  Jones's 
3 stem  for  Sanscrit  as  moditied  by  Dr. 
unter.  But  as  Burmese  has  the 
•oond  of  English  th  in  Min,  as  well  as 
tlie  postaspirated  ^  or  f  *  as  here  written, 
and  has  a  postaspirated  b  or  «*,  but  not 
y.nflriwh  th  in  «Ae,  Mr.  Temple  employs 
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interest  in  them,  and  proposed  an  improved  system  of  spell- 
ing, which  Mr.  Man  adopted,  and  they  then  agreed  to 
work  together.  One  consequence  of  this  was  that  Mr.  Man 
translated  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  South  Andamimeee — a 
natural  but  rather  an  unfortunate  selection  perhaps,  as  the 
Andamanese  have  scarcely  a  proper  word  for  God,^  and  could 
only  call  prayer  *  daily  repetition  *  *  from  observing  the  habits 
of  the  imported  Mussulmans — while  Mr.  Temple  wrote  a 
comment  and  introduction,  based  entirely  on  the  facts 
furnished  him  by  Mr.  Man.  The  result  was  published  in 
Calcutta  and  London  (Triibner,  1877),  in  a  little  book  of  81 
pages,  called  '^  The  Lord's  Prayer  translated  into  the  South 
Andaman  Language  by  E.  H.  Man,  with  preface,  intro- 
duction, and  notes  by  R.  C.  Temple."  The  preface  is  dated 
September,  1876,  only  four  months  after  Mr.  Temple  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  language.  To  have  written  such 
a  precis  in  so  short  a  time  (seriously  diminished  by  his  being 
engaged  in  studying  for  the  higher  standard  examination  in 
Hindustani,  which  he  passed  while  at  Port  Blair)  evinces 
great  powers  of  appreciation  and  coordination  in  Mr.  Temple. 
It  was  the  first  book  which  gave  any  trustworthy  account  of 
this  language,  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  in  this  report. 

Messrs.  Man  and  Temple  then  determined  to  work  together 
for  the  purpose  of  compiling  a  complete  grammar  of  the 
language,  Mr.  Man  collecting  the  data,  and  Mr.  Temple 


^  Fu'luga  (the  system  of  spelling 
will  be  explained  on  p.  49)  "is,"  says 
Mr.  Temple,  "as  near  an  equivalent 
for  *God*  as  can  be  found  in  the 
language,  and  conveys  nearly  all  the 
ideas  we  attach  to  tne  word  *  God ' 
likely  to  occur  to  a  savage  mind. 
I'u'luga  is  a  spirit,  who  dwells  in 
mS'rOy  the  sky  (Fu'luga  Ira  trda  md'ro 
kokta'rleny  r.  of  dwelling-place  sky 
middle-in,  and  Fu'lttga  md'ro  koktd'rlen 
polUke  P.  sky  middle-in  dwell-docs) ; 
he  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  and 
supreme  over  all,  he  was  not  bom,  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial  and 
cannot  die ;  his  house  is  of  stone  (i.e, 
of  the  most  magnificent  materials)  and 
invisible;  he  is  the  cause  of  rain,  of 


thunder,  of  natural  death  (Fu'luga  Ira 
pai'ehatek  (or  e'rlek)  ywmla  pd'ke^  P. 
his  lap-from  (or  house-from)  rain  fall- 
does,  Fu'luga  ijire'lket  P*  angry-is !  (an 
exclamation  used  when  it  thunders). 
Fu'luga  is  distinctly  the  embodiment 
of  goodness  and  power  ...  in  contza- 
distinction  to  the  idea  of  evil  embodied 
in  J'rem-chdwgala,  the  Evil  Spirit  of 
the  jungles  or  land,"  {e-rem  jungle, 
ehdwgala  ghost). — Lord's  Prayer,  p.  48. 
*  Hence  *  the  Lord  s  prayer  *  is  trans- 
lated as  Fu'luga  li'a  a'rlalikyd'b,  P. 
of  daily-repetition,  from  d'rla  day,  / 
euphonic,  ikgd'b  repetition,  where  pdb 
means  speak,  and  ik  or  i^  is  a  mod£^f- 
ing  prefix,  thus  51  yd'bnga  Vigyd'p  tliat 
word  repeat ! 
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arranging  the  results.  Mr.  Man  also  endeavoured  to  obtain 
as  much  information  as  possible  respecting  the  other  tribes. 
On  account  of  the  narrow  limits  to  which  I  must  necessarily 
confine  myself,  and  the  fragmentary  nature  of  these  latter 
collections,  I  shall  deal  exclusively  with  the  South  Andaman 
language,  at  which  these  gentlemen  principally  worked. 
But  the  arrangements  for  joint  authorship  were  un- 
fortunately interfered  with  by  Mr.  Temple's  being  ordered 
off  on  duty  to  different  stations  in  India  in  Oct.  1876,  so  that 
all  the  manuscript  and  all  correspondence  between  him  and 
Mr.  Man  had  thus  to  pass  through  the  post,  entailing  great 
delay,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  personal  communi- 
cation, which  would  have  been  so  valuable.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  two  years  ending  July,  1878,  when  Mr.  Temple  (who 
was  then  in  the  1st  Goorkhas)  was  ordered  off  on  active 
service,  and  all  papers  were  returned  to  Mr.  Man,  Mr. 
Temple  contrived  to  put  together  and  make  a  fair  copy  of 
a  very  copious  grammar,  of  which  a  short  specimen  of 
11  pages,  containing  the  first  section,  "On  Nouns,"  was 
printed  for  private  circulation  at  Calcutta  in  1878.  On  the 
MS.  being  sent  back  to  Mr.  Man,  he  went  over  it  carefully, 
to  bring  it  up  to  his  advanced  knowledge  in  a  series  of 
voluminous  notes.  These  and  the  MS.  were  returned  to  Mr. 
Temple  after  the  war.  But  he  was  then  appointed  a  Canton- 
ment magistrate  in  the  Panj&b,  and  the  great  press  of 
business  prevented  him  from  obtaining  privilege-leave,  and 
thus  having  an  opportunity  to  correct  his  grammar  by  the 
help  of  these  additional  notes.  In  the  vain  hope,  however, 
that  he  might  find  time  to  do  so,  he  retained  the  MSS.  till 
July,  1881,  when,  with  great  regret  and  reluctance,  he  re- 
tamed  them  to  Mr.  Man,  who  was  at  the  time  on  leave  in 
England.  The  "specimen"  and  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  are 
the  only  papers  that  they  have  printed  on  the  South 
Andaman  language.  Those  which  Mr.  Man  has  read  before 
the  Anthropological  Institute  only  touch  incidentally  upon  it.^ 

'  It  would  be  really  more  correct  to  language.  For  Colebrooke's  vocabulary 
taj  that  these  are  the  only  papers  that  (Asiatic  Itesearches,  ir.  393-4),  quoted 
hare  been  printed  on  any  Andaman      by  Crawfurd,  is  certainly  unintelligible 
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In  January  of  this  year  Mr.  Man  was  introduced  to  n 
through  Mr.  Brandreth,  a  member  of  our  Council,  in  ord< 
to  settle  the  alphabet  before  printing  it  in  his  Anthrop 
logical  papers.  I  was  then  quite  ignorant  of  the  facts  ju 
detailed,  and  merely  endeavoured  to  complete  the  alphabet  c 
the  lines  which  Mr.  Man  had  used.  These  had  been  lai 
down,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Mr.  Temple,  and  were  to  son 
extent  Anglo-Indian,  especially  in  the  use  of  a,  not  only  f< 
a  in  America,  but  for  a,  u,  o  in  the  colloquial  pronunciatic 
of  assi^mption.  A  minimum  of  change  was  thus  produce! 
The  alphabet  was  extended  to  the  Nicobarese  language 
which  has  all  the  Andamanese  sounds  and  several  other 
and  among  these  a  peculiar  double  series  of  nasal  vowel 
The  following  is  the  alphabet  finally  settled  by  Mr.  Man  an 
myself,  with  examples  in  Andamanese  and  Nicobarese.  Thi 
scheme  is  found  to  work  well,  and  will  be  employed  in  a 
Andaman  words  used  in  this  report.^  It  will  be  observe 
that  the  South  Andaman  language  is  very  rich  in  vow< 
sounds,  but  is  totally  deficient  in  the  hisses/,  M, «,  ah,  and  tl 
corresponding  buzzes  r,  dh,  z,  zh.  Of  course  this  alphab 
has  been  constructed  solely  upon  Mr.  Man's  pronunciatic 
of  the  languages,  and  hence  the  orthography  might  requii 
modification  on  a  study  of  the  sounds  as  produced  by  tl 
natives  themselves.  This  refers  especially  to  the  distinctioi 
a  d^  d  dy  au  du,  o  d,  6,  and  the  two  senses  of  t,  e,  according  i 
they  occur  in  closed  or  open  syllables.  But  as  the  nativ< 
understand  Mr.  Man  readily,  his  pronunciation  cannot  be  fi 
wrong. 

to  six  of  the  Andaman  tribes ;  Tickell's  e  f ,  6  r  and  e^h  Cyi  i,  i  i  and  t,  o  o  and 

{Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^  d  o  and  o,  6  o,  aw  ^|  u  u,  ii  t/  and  m. 

No.  ii.  1864),  though  referring  to  South  at,  an  auy  uii  i«,  oi  ^t,  b  ^,  ch  cA,  d 

Andaman,  is  curiously  incorrect,  trans-  g  ^,  h  A,  j  y,  k  A:,  1  /,  m  m,  n  n, 


lating,  for  instance,  *  y&ddd*  as  *  much  ng  n  ng^  ^  p^  r  r  and  f* ,  t  ^  t  ^S  ^ 
fish/  and  giving  separately  ydd  *  much/  y  y.  In  Mr.  Temple's  writing,  sh 
(id  *fish,*  in  place  of  yad  *  fish,*  do- gay  a      a  e  i  o  uia  open  syllables  were  not  d 


fish/  and  giving  separately  ydd  *  much,*      y  y.    In  Mr.  Temple's  writing,  sh( 
much  * ;   and  de  Boepstorff's  is  also      tinguished  from  tne  long  sounds,  a 


full  of  error.     See  Mr.  Temple's  pre-  the  position  of  stress  was  rarely  markf 

face  to  **  The  Lord's  Prayer.'  I  adopted  his  short  ae  i  o  u  and  ma 

^  In  the  folio  wing  comparative  list  Mr.  the  long  of  them  a,  e,  7,  o,  u.     Tb 

Temple's  symbols  stand  first  ^and,  with  adopting  his  *  a,  6,'  I  made  their  sh( 

one  exception,  are  roman),  tnose  here  and  long  sounds  respectively,  d,  d,  a 

adopted  stand  second  (and  are  all  in  thus  got  rid  of  the  exclusively  Engli 

italics) :  a  a,  a  a^h  d  and  a,  &  d  and  <i,  symbol  aw. 
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Alphabet    for     writing    the     Soxtth    Andaman    and 

NiGOBAR  Languages. 


IIG5.  nrOUSH,  ITC.         SOUTH  AXDAMAK. 


NICOBAK. 


«  ideactft 

i  CUT  (with  im-    ha  mudl,  ya'ba  not 

untrilledr) 

i  Ital. 

i  iather 

i{\)  ftfthom 

<(2)  W 


Oral  Voweh  and  Diphthongs, 
al'aba  kind  of  tree  ytmg  withoat 


tiA'kd  region 
dd'-'ks  don't  (imperatiye) 
Jar'awa  name  of  a  tribe 
i'm^'  name  of  a  tree 


ehtfotie 

<(3)     INMT 

I       lid 
>       police 
«       indolent 
«(4)   pole 

pot 

ffuM 

Germ,  kdnig 

inflwence 

pof/1 

Germ,  vber 

btte 
m      bouse 
M      Germ,  hata 
M       boil 


i 

ft 


am 

«  • 

am 


en 

a 

0% 

%  m 

on 
«m 


h 

d 

/ 

9 

k 

J 
k 

I 

m 

n 
n 


Fr.  Ml 
(6) 

Fr.  rm 
Port,  tim 
Fr.  on 


6) 
(7) 


ehureh 

tfip 
/en 

^ay 

ting 
bp 
Man 
nun 


pwd^re  bum-did 
r/is  pig-arrow 
ig-hd'dig-re  see-did 
yA'di  turtle,  j?/^  hair 
.boi-goli  European 
job  basket 
pdl'%*k$  dwell-does 
to'go  wrist|  shoulder 
not  found 

bu'kura  name  of  a  tree 
pu'd-re  bum-did 
not  found 

dai'^ke  understand-does 
ehopawa  narrow 
ehdu  body 
Mi'goli  European 


h^  wife 

U'dt  finished 

myd'h  (A  heard,  see  note  8)  after 

(in  time),  htlng  day,  sun 
li'bar$  book 
U'tmg  word 
%/&•  sweep 
u'l  make 
yokolai  bathe 
laro'm  Pandanus  Mellori 
dmio'm  all 
Id's  cloth 

Ard/o*  remain,  dok  come 
ko'la-rue  landing  place 
huya  egg 
eh&'a  I 

taiyd'k  cocoanut  shell  cup 
kariaw  a  charm 
odw  Tomit 
enloi'm  wallow 


Nasal  Vowels  and  Diphthongs, 

not  found  holran  spinster,  ongrhanh  (6)  wood 

not  found  midh'  spear  having  prongs,  mdm^dn  ya 

two  pronged  spear,  ko-ydnh'wa  guava 

not  found  hen' ha  otherwise,  hinwnih'  harpoon  spear 

not  found  koin-ha  scrape,  aminh  (6)  rain 

not  found  haronh*  stalk  game 

not  found  shin-kfrn-'hata  knock  down,  bnh  fuel, 

not  found  tanain'  five,  tain-ya  white 

not  found  om-Aoi'ii  tobacco 


Consonants. 

hudhjii 

chdk  ability,  mieh'nlen  why, 

,ruch  Boss  Island 
do'ga  laree 
not  found 

g^  bamboo  utensil 

hi  ho  !  d%oeh-  {h  sounded,  see 

note  8)  etcetera 
ja'bag  bad,  e'mej  name  of  a  tree 
kd'gal'ks  ascend-does 
log  nayij^ble  channel 
mQ'gu  race 
ndu-ke  walk-does,  ro'pan  toad 


Fr.  ga^TMer    otnd'ba  another,  one  more 
Phil  Train.  ISSS-S-l 


li'bare  book 

ehakd-  face,  raieh  micturi- 

tion 
kamin'do  rainbow 
if's  you  {fai<d  of  three  or 

moTe),fdp  thick 
kog'nare  be  off ! 
hu'ya  eggfpaiyu'h  married 

or  widowed  person 
eh\f  abstain 

kd'nidl  last  quarter  of  moon 
li'ang  word 
bmto'm  all 
not  pig 
matUe'na  exorcist 
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ng  briicy  ^^'fi  ^end,  erlU'dang-k$  in- 

trees-search-does  (14) 
ngA  more 

rdb  necklace  of  netting,  rA'td 

wooden  arrow 
fd'ta  sea  water 
not  found  (12) 
not  found 
^1  blood 

t*t  tear  (from  the  eye)  (13) 
not  found 
icd'lo  adze,  ,bal'awa  name  of 

a  tribe 
not  found 
yaba*  a  little 

Bulbs. 


Sff{9) 
P 

pup 

r{10) 

rest 

r(ii) 

torrent 

«ad 

the 

t 
V 

to 

tea 

eril 
ioet 

y 

whet 
Sfolk 

MICOBA&. 

yon^  without 

not  found 
paiyu'h    (8)    married 

widowed  person 
haru*  large 

not  found 
$&'la  anvil 
thc'hd'na  west 
to'ok  toady 
not  found 
bm-ichd'va  ashes 
wot  don't  (imperatire) 

henHohd'va  ashes 
yang  without 


or 


The  syllable  under  stress  in  any  word  is  shown  by  placing  a  turned  period  (') 
after  a  long  vowel,  or  the  consonant  following  a  short  vowel,  in  every  word  o» 
more  than  one  syllable. 

As  it  is  not  usual  to  find  capitals  cast  for  the  accented  letters,  the  capital  a^ 
the  beginning  of  a  word  is  for  uniformity  in  aU  cases  indicated  by  prefixing 
a  direct  period,  as  »hal'awa. 

NOTBS. 


n)  a  accented  before  a  consonant, 
is  the  English  a  in  mot,  as  disting^hed 
from  d,  which  is  the  short  of  4  or 
Italian  a  in  anno. 

f2)  e  accented  in  closed  syllables,  as 
in  W ;  in  open  syllables  unaccented  as 
in  chaotic  or  Itahan  padr^,  amor». 

(3^  No  vanishing  sound  of  t  as  in 
English  say. 

(4)  No  vanishing  sound  of  «  as  in 
EngUsh  knoir. 

(5)  Where  li^  is  written,  as  in  aiiA, 
inky  the  nasal  is  followed  by  nasalised 
breath,  remitting  the  voice,  but  re- 
taining the  position  of  the  vocal 
organs. 

(6)  In  da  the  sound  has  more  of  the 
d  in  it,  than  the  French  an,  and  in  oii 
it  has  more  of  the  6  than  the  French  an, 

(7)  In  the  diphthongs  ain^  bin^  the 
nasality  principally  affects  a  and  o,  but 
it  is  retamed  tnroueh  the  whole  diph- 
thong, that  is,  the  nasal  passages 
remain  open. 

(8)  h  18  sounded  after  a  vowel  by 
continuing  breath  through  the  position 
of  the  mouth,  while  remittmg  the 
voice. 

(9)  fi^  is  a  palatalised  ng^  and  bears 


the  same  relation  to  it  as  iS  bean  to  fi. 
To  pronounce  n  attempt  to  say  n  and 
y  simultaneously ;  to  pronounce  ng  do 
the  same  for  ng  and  y. 

(10)  This  r  is  soft  and  gentle,  wi& 
no  sensible  ripple  of  the  tongue,  as  verj 
frequently  in  English,  but  not  merely 
vocal. 

(11)  This  f  is  strongly  trilled,  as  r 
in  Scotch  or  Italian  r,  or  Spanish  rr. 

(12)  The  Andamanese  cannot  hiss, 
ana  hence  they  substitute  eh  for  «,  thus 
Ruch  for  Biuy  the  Hindi  corruption  of 
Ross. 

(13)  This  <*  is  a  post-aspirated  /, 
like  tbe  Indian  M,  quite  different  from 
English  M,  and  hence  to  prevent  con- 
fusion the  Oreek  spiritut  aaper  is 
imitated  by  a  turned  comma.  The 
sound  t'  is  common  in  Irish  English, 
and  may  often  be  heard  in  England. 

(14)  When  ng  is  followed  by  a  voweL 
it  must  run  on  to  that  vowel  only,  and 
not  be  run  on  to  the  preceding  vowel 
either  as  in  *  finger  *  or  in  ^  singer,'  thus 
be'-ri-nga-da  *  good,*  not  be^'ring^'dCf 
be'-ring-ga-doy  or  be'-rin-ga'da.  It  is 
only  when  no  vowel  follows  that  ng  is 
run  on  to  the  preceding  vowel. 
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All  the  papers  mentioned  above  have  been  placed  in  my 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  this  report,  and  Mr. 
Man  has  also  given  me  much  personal  instruction  and 
looked  over  the  whole  of  what  I  have  written  to  guard 
against  any  error  of  fact  or  language.  I  have  examined  the 
grammar  drawn  up  with  such  care  and  acuteness  by  Mr. 
Temple,  and  the  vocabulary  of  Mr.  Man,  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  the  results  at  which  they 
have  arrived. 

The  following,  written  by  Mr.  Temple  in  July,  1881,  on 
finally  returning  the  MSS.  to  Mr.  Man,  sums  up  his  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  the  South  and  other  Andaman  languages : 
"The  Andaman  languages  are  one  group.     They  are  like, 
that  is,  connected  with   no  other    group.     They  have  no 
affinities  by  which  we  might  infer  their  connexion  with  any 
other  known  group.    The  word-construction  (the  *  etymology ' 
of  the  old  grammarians)  is  two-fold,  that  is,  they  have  affixes  ^ 
and  prefixes  to  the  root,  of  a  grammatical  nature.     The 
general  principle  of  word-construction  is  agglutination  pure 
and  simple.     In  adding  their  affixes,  they  follow  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ordinary  agglutinative  tongues.     In  adding 
their  prefixes,  they  follow  the  well-defined  principles  of  the 
South  African  tongues.     Hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  two 
principles  in  full  play  have  never  been  found  together  in  any 
other  language.     Languages  which  are  found  to  follow  the 
one  have  the  other  in  only  a  rudimentary  form  present  in 
them.     In  Andamanese  both  are  fully  developed,  so  much  so 
as  to  interfere  with  each  other's  grammatical  functions.    The 
collocation  of  words  (or  '  syntax '  to  follow  the  old  nomen- 
clature) is  that  of  the  agglutinative  languages  purely.     The 
presence  of  the  peculiar  prefixes  does  not  interfere  with  this. 


^  Mr.  Temple,  following  the  usual  un- 
etymological  defiiiition  given  in  diction- 
aries, here  uses  ajix  in  place  of  sujflx. 
In  what  follows  1  shall  adopt  the  prac- 
tice of  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman  in  his 
* 'Affixes  in  their  origin  and  application,' 
Philadelphia,  1866,  p.  27.  ''Jffixea 
are  additions  to  roote,  stems,  and  words, 
eerrins'  to  modify  their  meaning  and 
use.  They  are  two  kinds,  prefixesy  those 


at  the  becinning,  and  8t(lHxe»,  those  at 
the  end  ot  the  word  bases  to  which  they 
are  affixed.  Several  affixes  occur  in  long 
words  like  in^com-pre-YievL-a-ih-il-it-y^ 
which  has  three  prefixes  and  five  suffixes.  '* 
Affixes  also  include  injixeji  (or,  as  Prof. 
Ilaldeman  calls  them,  inierjixes),  where 
the  modifying  letter  or  syllable  is  intro- 
duced into  the  middle  of  the  base,  as  in 
the  Semitic  and  other  languages. 
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The  only  way  in  which  they  affect  the  syntax  is  to  render 
possible  the  frequent  use  of  long  compounds  almost  poly- 
synthetic  in  their  nature,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  of 
long  compounds  which  are  sentences  in  themselves.  But  the 
construction  of  these  words  is  not  synthetic,  but  agglutina- 
tive. They  are,  as  toorda^  either  compound  nouns  or  verbs, 
taking  their  place  in  the  sentence  and  having  the  same 
relation  to  the  other  words  in  it,  as  they  would  were  they  to 
be  introduced  into  a  sentence  in  any  other  agglutinative 
language.  There  are,  of  course,  many  peculiarities  of 
grammar  in  the  Andaman  group,  and  even  in  each  member 
of  the  group,  but  these  are  only  such  as  are  incidental  to 
the  grammar  of  other  languages,  and  do  not  affect  its  general 
tenor.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  Andaman  languages 
belong  to  the  agglutinative  stage  of  development,  and  are 
distinguished  from  other  groups  by  the  presence  in  full 
development  of  the  principle  of  prefixed  and  affixed  gram- 
matical additions  to  the  roots  of  words." 

The  South  Andaman  language,  called  by  the  natives 
hd'jig-ngi'juday^  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  series  of  base 
forms,  which  Mr.  Temple  reduces  to  roots.  These  forms 
may  answer  to  any  part  of  speech,  and  in  particular  to  what 
we  call  substantives,  adjectives  or  verbs.  These  forms  do 
not  vary  in  construction,  and  are  not  subject  to  inflexion 
proper.  Hence  there  is  nothing  resembling  the  grammatical 
gender,  declension  or  conjugation  of  Aryan  languages;  but 
the  functions  of  such  Aryan  forms  are  discharged  by  prefixes, 
postpositions,  and  suffixes.  It  is  only  in  the  pronouns  and 
pronominal  adjectives  that  there  is  anything  which  simulates 
declension.  And  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  the  prefixes  that 
anything  like  concord  can  be  established. 

The  Andamanese  have  of  course  words  which  imply  sex, 


*  The  word  lo'jig  appears  to  mean  bo'jig  dA'kar-  our  make  of  buckets, 

our-make-of,  according  to  our  habits.  ho-jig  hu'j-  our  make  of  cooking-pots, 

Mr.  Man  only  knows  it  in  the  names  of  etc.    The    M-jig-yA'bda    inhabit  the 

thetribes.Ao7V^-«<7'yi-and.W;;«^-yd'^-,  Southern  portion  of  Middle  Andaman, 

our-make-of  friends,  our  make  of  speech,  and  most  closely  resemble  the  South 

and  in  such  expressions  as  bo- jig  kd'-  Andamanese  in  speech. 
rama-  our  make  of  bows  to  shoot  with, 
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bat  they  are  in  general  quite  unrelated  forms ;  thus :  dbu'lada 
man,  dpai'ida  woman;  dkdkd'dakada  boy,  aryb'ngula  girl; 
drd'dingada  father,  dbi'iingada  mother.  *  Male '  and  '  female ' 
are  represented  even  for  animals  by  the  above  words  for 
'  man '  and  *  woman/  without  the  affixes,  which  are  usually 
omitted  in  composition,^  as  bu'la,  pail,  and  when  the  animals 
are  young  by  the  names  abicd'rada  bachelor,  or  abjad'ijd'gda 
spinster,  rejecting  the  affixes  as  tcd'ra,  jad'ijb'g,  see  letter  to 
Jam'bu,  p.  63,  sentences  15  and  16.  Even  in  the  Aryan 
languages  *  gender,'  the  Latin  '  genus/  means  only  a  '  kind/ 
and  as  it  so  happened  that  the  kind  with  one  termination 
included  males,  with  another  females,  and  with  a  third 
sexless  things,  the  time-honoured  names  masculine,  feminine 
and  neuter  arose.  But  the  classification  thus  formed  has, 
properly  speaking,  nothing  to  do  with  sex,  as  may  be  seen 
at  once  from  sentinel  being  feminine  in  French  {la  senthielk) 
and  woman  neuter  in  Gterman  {das  Weib).  We  may  see 
from  the  discussions  in  Grimm's  grammar  how  difficult,  or 
rather  impossible,  it  is  to  recover  the  feeling  which  led  to 
that  grouping  in  German,  and  the  same  difficulty  is  felt  in 
other  languages.  The  Andamanese  grouping  which  takes 
the  place  of  gender  is,  on  the  contrary,  clear  enough  in  the 
main.  The  Andamanese  consider,  first,,  objects  generally, 
including  everything  thinkable.  Then  these  are  divided 
into  animate  and  inanimate.  Of  course  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  included  in  the  latter.  The  animate  objects  are  again 
divided  into  human  and  non-human.  Of  the  human  objects 
there  is  a  sevenfold  division  as  to  the  part  of  the  body 
referred  to,  and  this  division  is  curiously  extended  to  the 
inanimate  objects  which  affect  or  are  considered  in  relation 
to  certain  parts  of  the  body.  These  group  distinctions  are 
pointed  out  by  prefixes,  and  by  the  form  assumed  by  the 
pronominal  adjectives.  So  natural  and  rooted  are  these 
distinctions  in  the  minds  of  the  Andamanese  that  any  use  of 
a  wrong  prefix  or  wrong  possessive  form  occasions  unintel- 
ligibility  or  surprise  or  raises  a  laugh,  just  as  when  we  use 

^  This  expression  inclades  both  prefix      suffix  -<2a  is  occasionally  retained  at  the 
and  suflix,  see  foot-note,  p.  61.     The      end  of  clauses,  p.  6-1, 1.  15. 
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false  concords  in  European  langoages.  I  shall  give  ex- 
amples on  p.  67,  which  have  been  drawn  up  for  me  by  Mr. 
Man.  These  prefixes  are  added  to  what  in  our  translations 
become  substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  and  which  for 
purposes  of  general  intelligibility  to  an  Aryan  audience  had 
better  be  so  designated.  But  we  require  new  terms  and  an 
entirely  new  set  of  grammatical  conceptions  which  shall  not 
bend  an  agglutinative  language  to  our  inflexional  trans- 
lation. With  this  warning,  that  they  are  radically  incorrect, 
I  shall  freely  use  inflexional  terms,  as  Mr.  Temple  does 
throughout  his  grammar,  meaning  merely  that  the  language 
uses  such  and  such  forms  to  express  what  in  other  languages 
are  distinguished  by  the  corresponding  inflexional  terms, 
which  really  do  not  apply  to  this. 

Substantives,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  generally  end  in  -da^ 
which  is  usually  dropped  before  postpositions  and  in  construc- 
tion ;  hence  when  I  write  a  hyphen  at  the  end  of  a  word,  I 
shall  mean  that  in  its  full  form  it  has  -da.  Subs,  and  adj.  also 
occasionally  end  in  *re  for  human  objects,  and  this  -re  is  not 
dropped  before  postpositions.  This  same  suffix  -re  is  also 
extensively  used  in  verbs,  for  our  past  tense  active,  or  past 
participle  passive.  A  common  termination  is  also  -^,  which 
us  well  as  -re  implies  human,  and  -ola^  which  is  also  honorific. 
What  answers  to  our  verbal  substantives  denoting  either  actor 
or  action,  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -nga  added  to  verbal  bases, 
both  active  and  passive.  What  corresponds  to  the  Aryan 
declension  is  carried  out  entirely  by  postpositions,  as  in  fact 
it  might  be  in  English  by  prepositions,  if  we  had  a  pre- 
position to  point  out  the  accusative  as  in  Spanish.  In 
Andamanese  these  postpositions  are  generally  la  of,  or  more 
usually  Ua  of  (where  the  /,  as  very  frequently,  is  merely  a 
euphonic  prefix  to  vowels) ;  len^  to,  in  (but  len  also  frequently 
marks  out  the  object) ;  lot  to,  towards ;  iek  from  and  by  ;  la 
by  means  of  (instrument). 

The  plural  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  lo'ng-kd'lak  ^ 
to  the  singular,  when  the  distinction  is  considered  necessary, 

*  Here  long  is  probably  *  their,'  4th  person,  see  CI.  5,  p.  69.     kd'lak  is 
apparently  no  longer  found  separately. 
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which  is  not  often,  as  the  plural  is  left  to  be  implied  by  the 
oontext,  or  is  indicated  by  a  prefix.  Abstract  subst.  are 
formed  from  adj.  by  adding  yd'md'  quality,  or  property,  as 
Id'pangada  long,  Wpanga^yb'tnada  length.  Negative  subst. 
are  formed  by  adding  ba^  an  abbreviation  for  yd'ba,  as 
abU'gada  child,  abh'gaba  not  a  child,  but  a  boy  or  girL 
Active  verbs  use  the  suffixes  ^-ke  for  our  gerundial  form  of 
infinitive,^  for  our  pros,  part.,  pros,  ind.,  and  occasionally 
future ;  -r^  for  past  time,  -ka  imperfect,  -ngabo  for  future,  -nga 
for  verbal  subst.,  actor  and  action ;  with  numerous  auxiliaries 
answering  to  our  'may,  might,  shall,  should,  will,  would.' 
Passive  verbs  use  ^nga  for  the  gerundial  infinitive,  the  future, 
and  verbal  substantive,  ^ngaba  for  pres.  and  imperf.  indie, 
-^gaia  for  perf.  and  entd'ba — ngata  pluperf.,  and  -re  for  past 
participle.^  Certain  verbs  distinguish  the  subject  and  others 
the  object,  as  human  and  non-human,  by  change  of  prefix, 
but  no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  when  a  verb  does  one  or  the 


>  la  his  glossarj  Mr.  Man  uses  the 
form  in  'ke  (just  as  we  say  genindially 
*  to  exist  *)  to  shew  that  he  means  a 
rerbal  form.  He  says  that  if  you  ask 
an  Andamanese  the  name  of  any 
action  which  yon  shew  him,  he  will 
give  yon  the  form  in  'ke.  Bat  it 
remains  to  he  established  that  this 
corresponds  to  our  gerundial  infinitive, 
at  least  I  haTe  not  detected  it  in  any 
example  which  Mr.  Man  has  fumishea, 
nor  could  he  recall  one.  In  Latin  dic- 
tionaries audioy  amoy  are  Englished  *  to 
hear,  to  lore,'  which  they  certainly  do 
not  mean.  But  as  it  is  usual  to  give 
Latin  verbs  in  this  form,  so  it  may  be 
usual  to  give  Andamanese  verbs  in  the 
form  in  -kcy  which,  would  be  like  usin^ 
audit,  amat  in  Latin.  Our  gerundi^ 
or  supine  infinitive  answers  to  the  Latin 
ad  audiendumy  audliwn.  Dr.  Morris 
prefers  calling  it  the  **dative  infinitive" 
(Hist.  Outlmes  of  Engl.  Accidence. 
1872,  p.  177).  It  is  frequentiy  used 
for  the  pure  infinitive  in  English.  The 
pure  inlmitive  is  properly  omy  a  verbal 
subst.,  and  most  nearly  corresponds  to 
one  of  the  senses  of  tne  Andamanese 
form  with  the  suffix  -nffa,  but  in  point 
of  fact  there  is  nothing  in  Andamanese 
identical  with  the  Aryan  infinitive. 

*  Mr.  Man  *  conjugates*  a  verb  thus, 


using  the  inflexional  names.  I  translate 
the  suffixes  -ke  do,  does,  -ka  -ing  -was, 
^re  did,  etc.,  as  the  nearest  inflexional 
representatives,  but  they  do  not  give  the 
true  feeling  of  the  original,  to  which 
we  have  nothing  which  corresponds  in 
English. 

AcTiTB.  Inf.  mA'tni'ke  sleep-to. 
Pres.  dol  md'mi-ke  I  sleep-do.  Imperf. 
dolmd'mi'ka  I  sleep-ing-was.  Pert,  dol 
md'mi'-re  I  sleep-did  (I  slept).  Pluperf. 
dol  entd'ba  md-mi-re  I  already  sleep- 
did.  Put.  dol  m&'tni'ngabo  1  sleep- 
will.  Imperative  do  md'mi'ke  me 
sleep-let,  md'tni  sleep  !  ,  d  md'mi'ke 
him  sleep-let,  mo'cho  fiiJ'mi-Ar^  us  sleep- 
let.  Optative  dol  md'ini-nga  to'guk 
I  sleep- (verbal  subs.)  mi^ht.  Con- 
tinuative  participle,  mA'tni'tiga  be' dig 
sleep -(ver  Dal  subs.)  while  =  while 
sleeping. 

Passive.  Inf.  ko'p-nga  scoop(ed)-to- 
be.  Pres.  kd'rama  dol-la  ko'P'figaba 
bow  me-by  scooped-is-being.  Imperf. 
kd'rami  ao'l'la  dehi'baiya  ko'p-ttgnba 
bow  me-by  then  scooped- was -being. 
Perf.  kd'rama  do' I- la  ko'p-ngata  bow 
me-by  scooped-has-been.  Pluperf. 
kd'rama  dol-la  entd'ba  ko'P'ngata  bow 
me-by  already  scooped-had-been.  Fut. 
kd'rama  do'Ula  kb'p-nga  bow  me-by 
scooped-will-be. 
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other,  so  that  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  practioe.    There  are 
also  reflectiye  verbs  formed  by  pronouns. 

The  greatest  peculiarity  of  the  language  is  the  treatment 
of  the  personal  and  possessive  pronoun.  All  the  pronouns 
are  sexless,  but  the  forms  used  for  the  so-called  dative  seem 
to  vary  with  the  group.  The  normal  form  is  that  for  the 
third  person,  *  he,  she,  it,*  for  which  I  will  use  *  it '  only  for 
brevity,  and  '  they '  for  the  plural.  We  have  then  sing,  dl 
it  (subject),  la  of  it,  en^  ul,  at,  ik,  eb  to  it,  in  different  forms, 
en  it  (object),  and  in  it ;  pL  dl'ddchik  they,  6*nta  of  them, 
et,  u'lat,  at'aty  6'ntat,  0*llet,  eb'et  to  them,  in  different  forms, 
et  them,  outlet  in  them.  These  relations  may  also  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  postpositions  answering  to  ca«e.  Then  for  the 
first  person  d"  sing,  and  m-  plur.,  and  for  the  second  ng-  sing, 
and  plur.,  are  prefixed  to  these  forms ;  as  d/  it,  d(U  I,  ng6l 
thou,  mdl'dichik  we,  ngdl'dichik  you.  There  is  also  what 
Mr.  Temple  calls  a  ''  fourth  person,"  obtained  by  prefixing 
/  to  those  forms  of  the  third  person,  which  are  not  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  and  these  give  common  postpositional 
forms,  as  H'a  of  a  or  the  (or  English  possessive  'a),  len  to 
or  in  a  or  the,  and  also  the  object  oi  a  verb,  Uxt,  leb  to  a  or 
the. 

These  preliminary  explanations  will  serve  to  make  in- 
telligible the  following  examples  which  have .  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  Man,  and  will  shew  the  structure  of  the  language 
better  than  a  long  series  of  grammatical  explanations. 
Observe  that  in  all  these  examples  a  hyphen  at  the  end  of 
a  word  means  that  the  suffix  -da  (applied  to  all  things)  may 
be  added,  but  that  it  is  omitted  in  construction,  and  heard 
only  in  isolated  words  or  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  The 
hyphens  between  parts  of  a  word  separate  the  prefix,  the 
suffix,  the  postposition  and  the  parts  of  which  the  word  is 
compounded,  and  are  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  unaccustomed  reader,  generally  they  should  all  be 
written  together  in  one  word  without  hyphens,  just  as  in 
German  ereifern  and  not  er-eifer-n,  though  the  latter  shews 
the  approximate  composition. 
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Prefixes  Illustrated. 


Cited  as  No. 

No.  1.  H'ri'nffm-  good  (animate  but 
noa-human,  or  inanimate). 

Xo.    2.  Ja-boff'  bad  (ditto). 

No.    3.  d'he'ri'Hga'  ^ood  (human). 

No.    4.  ab'ja'bafji'  bad  (ditto). 

No.  5.  ad-hi'H'nga-  well,  that  is,  not 
nek  (animate). 

No.  6.  ad'ja'bag^  Ul,  that  is,  not  well 
(ditto). 

No.  7.  un-beyi'itffa'  clever  (that  is, 
han(i-good,  un  referring  to  onp 
its,  applied  to  ko-ro-  lumd,  see 
CI.  6,  p,  69). 

No.  8.  un-ja-bag-  stupid  (that  i», 
hand-bad,  ditto). 

No.  9.  iff-bcri-fiffa'  sharp -sighted 
(that  is,  eye-goodf  iff  its,  being: 
applied  to  dal^  eje,  see  CL  4, 
p.  66). 

No.  10.  »^-;o*^- doll-sighted  (that  is, 
eye-bad,  ditto). 

No.  II.  Arka-ierri'nga^  nice -tasted 
(that  is,  mouth-good,  &*kd  its, 
applied  to  bang-  mouth,  dtli-yo' 
palate,  see  CI.  3,  pt  68). 

No.  12.  ttU'tig-b^'ri'itga-  good  "all 
round*'  (that  is,  Un  hand  and 
ig  eye,  good,  t  being  euphonic). 

No.  13.  im-/rj7-/a-da^- a  "duffer ''(that 
is,  hand  and  eye  bad). 

No.  14.  ot-be'ri-nt/H'  virtuous  (that  is, 
head  and  heart  good,  ot  its,  ap^ 
plied  to-  ehi'ta-  head  and  kug^ 
neart,  see  CI.  6,  p.  69). 

No.  15.  ot'ja'bag-  vice,  evil,  vicious 
(that  is,  head  and  heart  bad). 

No.  1-16.  EiLAMPLE :  u'rtum  .dora 
ab-ja'bag  Ceda're,  dSfia  d'ehilik 
d-be'ri'Hga  (or  d-be'ri-uga-ke). 
Free  trsnslntion :  DcVra  was  for- 
merly a  bad  man,  but  now  he 
is  a  good  man.  [Analytical 
translation  :  Arrtdm  formerly, 
.do'ra  venae  of  maik,  ob-jn-bag 
(human) -bad,  Vedn-re  exist- 
did,  do'tta  but,  drchitik  now, 
d-be'ri'ttga-  (human) -goed  [or 
d'be'ri'ngohke    (human)-good- 


1,  2,  etc. 

is].  The  'is*  generally  un- 
expressed, in  Vedu're  the  l*  is 
the  common  euphonic  prefix, ^eiSa*. 
y.  exist,  -repast  time ;  which  may 
be  expressed  us  *  exist-did,'  the 
verb  being  always  put  in  the 
infinitive  (properly  unlimited, 
undefined)  form,  and  the  suffix 
-re  being  expressed  by  *  did,*  as 
'ke  may  be  oy  *does,*  etc.,  as 
the  simplest  way  of  expressing 
present  and  past  time,  see  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb  in  note 

2,  p.  56 ;  the  simple  copula  is 
never  expressed,  but  m  the 
secimd  form  dbi^ringa  is  treated 
as  a  verb,  and  ke  being  added 
naakes  it  present,  so  that  there 
is  an  apparent  expression  of  the 
copula.  Mr.  Man  believes  the 
termination  'da  as  applied  to 
anything  which  exists,  to  be 
derived  from  the  partially  ob- 
solete V.  eda'  exist. 

No.  16.  un-lu'tna-  one  who  misses 
striking  an  object  with  hand  or 
footy  see  Nos.  7  and  8  above. 

Na  17.  ig-Urma-  one  who  fails  to  see 
oTjiud  an  object  such  as  honey, 
a  lost  article,  etc.,  see  Nos.  9  and 
10  above. 

No.  18.  ot'ld'tna'  one  who  is  wanting 
in  head^  that  is,  eeneef  see 
Nos.  14  and  16  above. 

No^  1^.  «»*-W*»»a- onewhoisa"duffer'* 
at  getting  turtles  after  they  are 
speared,  that  is,  by  diving  and 
seizing  them,  where  ab  his,  refers 
to  chdu  body,  see  CI.  1,  below. 

No.  20.  rf-A:o-/av/i/i- applied  to  a  weapon 
which  fails  to  penetrate  the 
object  struck  through  the  fault 
of  the  striker. 

No.  21.  d-kd-ld'tna-  who  uses  a  wrong 
word  to  express  his  meaning 
{d-kd  its,  bemg  applied  to  ban(f 
mouth,  and  teg'ili  voice,  see  CI. 

3,  p.  68). 


This  will  suflBce  to  show  the  curious  action  of  the  South 
Andaman  prefixes,  which  it  will  be  seen  presently  refer 
especially  to  the  different  forms  of  the  possessive  pronoun 
when  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  human  body.  The 
following  table  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Man^  and  has  only 
been  slightly  rearranged. 
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The  forms  of  possessive  pronouns  are  arranged  according  to 
the  alphabetic  order  of  the  word  signifjring  hk^  her,  or  its, 
singular  and  plural,  from  which  the  forms  for  the  first, 
second,  and  so-called  fourth  person,  can  be  deduced  by  pre- 
fixing d,  ng,  V  for  the  singular  my,  thy,  — '«,  and  w,  ng,  V  for 
the  plural  our,  your. 


\ 


The  Seven  Forms  op  the   Possessive   Pronouns  in  re- 
lation TO  parts  of  the  Human  Body. 

{Cited  as  CI.  1,  2,  etc.) 
Class  1.  Sing,  ah,  pi.  at. 


ehdw  body,  gu'dur-  or  l&n'  back, 
go-rob'  spine,  pai-cha-  tbigh,  lap, 
chd'lta-  sbin,  ehd'ita-dam'a"  sbin- 
(flesby  part),  calf,  ph'ke'  groin,  ko'pa- 
elbow,  kd'pt'dam'a'  fore  arm-ffleHby 
part) ,  ku'rupi-dnrn'o-  upper  arm-  (flesby 
part),  /o-knee,  6' pita-  nollow  of  knee, 
pd-retd'  rib,  ^r-  narel,  dpa-chdu-  belly, 


abdominal  walls,  u'pta-  stomach  proper, 
jd'ekh  entrails,  bowels,  miig-  liTer, 
P'-hna-  spleen,  fid'tna-  gall-bladder, 
vj'Hga-  womb,  jrri-  supra-renal  fat 
and  omentum,  d'wa-  armpit,  pd-dih- 
ma-  shoulder-blade,  yvUnyO'  tendon  of 
Achilles. 


Class  2.  Sing,  ar,  pi.  ar'at. 


ehdff'  leg,  ehd'rog'  hip,  e'te-  loin, 
gud-win-  os  coccygis,  mu'ga'  rectum, 
tu'tnut'  anus,  ti'/u- urine,  u'lu-lra-rr' 
bladder  (urine-of-abode),  kol'am'  me- 
sentery, mdl'wit-  large  intestine,  d-ta^ 
testicle,  to-,  d'tto^y  or  danva-  buttocks. 
Example  :  fued'a  (or  mol'oichik)  .jdr- 
aica  i* ar'at  chd'gUn  ablwrey  we  saw 
the  legs  of  the  Jdvawa.  [med'a  we,  a 
contracted  form  frequently  used  instead 
of  the  regular  mol'dichik,  .j'dr'awa 
the  South  Andaman  name  for  a  tribe 


inhabiting  Little  Andaman,  and  haTing 
settlements  in  South  Andaman,  where 
they  are  much  feared  by  the  natives. 
V  ar'at  (I  euphonic)  their,  agreeing 
with  ehdg  legs,  which  is  made 
plural  by  the  preceding  plural  form 
t'ar'at.  len  marks  the  ODJect  on  to 
which  the  action  passes,  ab-ltk-re 
(human) -see-did,     the   *  human  '     eb 

*  agrees  *   with  the  '  human '   subject 

*  we.»] 


Class  3.  Sing,  d'kdy  pi.  ah' at. 

hang'  mouth,  di'li-yU'  palate,  d'dal-  ted'imo-  uvula,  e'kih'  jaw-bone,  i-kih* 

chin,  pat- lip, /7at'-/a-j9/*^- moustache,  p't'd-  beard,  that  is,  jaw-bone -hair, 

that  is,   lip-(/0  euphonic) -hair,  e'tel^  go'd-la-    collar-bone,     ehd-qa-    side, 

tongue,   del'ta'  ^^et,  d-rtrta-  throat,  tu'bal'  saliva,  ehai-ad'  breath. 
d  rma-ba  wind-pipe,  %.e.  throat-small, 

Class  4.   Sing,  ig,  pi.  it'ig,  contracted  to  I,  it'i  with  the  words 

marked  *. 


*diil'  *d6t-  eye,  *dal'-dr-p7'd'  and 
*d6/'-df''P''d'  eyelash,  that  is,  eye- its- 
hair,  *dal-  'Ot-e'd'  or  *d6l'  -  ot-e'd'  eyelid, 
that  is.  eye-its-  {i,e.  belonging  to  the 
head) -skin,  pu'-nyur-  eyebrow,  de'ri^ 
ya-  gum,  mu'gu'  face,  forehead,  pu'ku' 
ear,  chd-ro'ttga^  nose,  dh-  cheek, 
d'b'pi'd'  whiskers,  that  is,  cheek-hair, 


trmar-  temple  (of  head),  tug'  tooth, 
tdgo'  shoulder,  gud-  arm,  ku'rup%» 
upper  arm,  kd-pa-  forearm,  gd-ra^ 
biceps  of  upper  arm,  kdm-  breast,  kdm 
Vot  ehe'ttt'  nipple  of  the  breast,  that  is, 
breast-its-head,  see  otj  Class  6,  tU* 
tear  ^of  the  eye). 
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Class  5.  Sing,  dng,  pi.  fH'ot, 


jt^-fv- hand  or  finger ,  «^ma- palm  of  the 
hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  l;^*ro-fMu*.^w- 
ekul'  middle  finger,  that  is,  hand-(tlurd 
of  five),  [the  fourth  of  fire  is  mu'ffttcMi 
tard'lo;  the  first  is  5' told' ^  and  the 
second  (general)  aro'lo'f  bat  (animate) 
d'rtundw';  the  last  but  one  S'toti'T" 
tdro-lo' ;  and  the  last  tdro'lo ;  there  are 
only  two  cardinal  numbers  wbo'tu'l'  one, 
ana  Jkpd'r^  two,  beyond  that  they  can 
in  general  only  tap  their  nose  with  their 
fingers,  commencing  with  the  little 
finger,  or  say  drdu'ru^  several,  10  to 
20,  jeg'ehdu-  (human)  many,  say  50, 
jrbaba'  Tery  many,  ifbada-  (non- 
human)  but  ot'U'baoa  (lower  animals) 
and  atu'baba^  (human^  countless,  a 
few  of  the  most  intelligent  natiyes, 
howeyer,  occasionally  use  words  for 
numbers  up  to  7,  though  different 
speakers  aiffer  as  to  tneir  precise 
meaning.]       i'ti-'prl"    little    finger, 


kd'ro-do'ffo-  thumb,  that  is,  finger-big, 
iS'^O'  wrist,  ku'tur^  knuckle,  b^'do* 
nail  of  finger  or  toe  (in  this  sense 
the  0  of  bi^'do  is  inordinately  lengthened, 
to  distinguish  it  from  bo-do  sun,  in 
which  the  o  is  rather  of  medial  length 
than  long,  hence  we  may  distinguish 
bo'dO'f  nail,  and  bo-do-  sun),  fidg-  foot, 
ro'koma-  toe,  tu'ehab'  great  toe,  i'Utm- 
small  toe,  gu'ehul-  heel,  /4r-  ankle, 
ehdg'  kidney,  td-ga-  peritoneum,  td-ba^ 
nga-  small  mtestine.  Example  :  dong 
k6'ro  ugo'nptek  ke'tia-y  my  hand  is 
smaller  than  thine,  [dong  my,  ko'ro 
hand,  ngo'ng'tek  thy-£rom  (that  is,  thy 
hand- from  =:than  thy  hand,  correspond- 
ing precisely  to  the  ablative  case  after 
comparative  in  Latin),  kelio'  small  in 
sise  (not  in  quantity,  for  which  ba  or 
do'gaba  not  much,  is  used).  No  mark 
of  second  de^ee  of  comparison  is 
added,  as  that  is  implied  by  tek,'] 


eki'tO'  head,  /o'm^o^o- neck,  ehdi'ma" 
chest,  mun'  brain,  yd'  occiput,  Idp'ta* 
nape,  kd'kd-  scalp,  d'wo'  lung,  tu'lepo- 
phlegm,  Mj-  prostate  gland,  kug-  the 
seat  of  the  affections  and  passions,  also 


Class  6.  Sing.  6t,  pi.  6'tot, 

the  bosom,  the  heart,  ku'ktd'bana'  the 
heart  itsell  Example:  ,md'da  Vot 
ehe'ta  bo'dia-  Moda*s  head  is  large. 
{.mo'da  a  man's  name,  Vot  his,  eketa 
head,  bo'diada  large.] 


Class  7.  Sing,  and  pi.  6- to, 

krnah^  waist,  this  is  apparently  the      pronoun  is  used ;  it  also  means  '  nar- 
only  part  of  the  body  for  which  this      row,'  see  48,  p.  68. 

From  this  determinate  use  of  possessive  pronouns  arises 
the  custom  of  omitting  the  name  of  the  part  of  the  body 
referred  to  after  a  possessive  pronoun,  where  it  is  clear  what 
it  must  be.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  word  could 
refer  to  many  parts  of  the  human  body,  sufficiently  distin- 
guished by  the  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  as  pld-  hair, 
id'  skin,  id-  bone,  tU  blood,  mu'ittdi-  gore,  gu'mar-  sweat, 
y'rlnga-  vein,  muscle,  wainya-  cuticle,  dekia-  pulse,  mun-  pus. 
When  any  doubt  is  felt,  the  full  phrase  is  used. 

Examples. 

{Cited  as  Om.  1,  2,  etc.) 

Omishion  1.  mo'tot  chi'ta  pld-  the  This  is  contracted  into  mo- tot  pTd-,  as 

bair  of  our  heads,      [md'tot  our,  see  ot  out  of  the  Class  6  above,  it  is  only 

N'o.  6  aboye,  and  hence  ehd'ta  heads  the  head  to  which  pTd-  hair  applies, 
most  be  taken  as  plural,  ptd-  hair.]  Omi88ion2.  ugak'at  pat  id- iiie  a\Lm 
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of  your  lips  [ngak'at  your,  plural  in 
Class  3,  piti  lip  must  therefore  be  plu- 
ralised,  itf-  skin],  might  be  contracted 
to  ngahat  etU,  but  this  would  be 
sli^htiy  ambiguous,  as  d-dal^  chin 
belongs  to  this  class. 

Omissiobt  3.  diff  gud  id-  the  bone  of 
my  arm  [dig  singular  of  Class  4,  gud 
arm,  td  bone],  might  be  contracted,  but 


not  with  much  certainty,  exeept  the 
arm  were  stretched  out,  to  dig  tl'. 

Omission  4.  ngar  chAg  <7.  the  blood 
of  thy  leg  [ngar  thy,  in  Claas  No.  S, 
ehdg  leg,  ^i  blood],  might  be  eon- 
tracted  mto  ngnr  il-  with  oonsidenble 
risk  of  ambiguity,  unless  the  leg  hid 
been  prenously  referred  to,  or  was 
otherwise  indicated. 


As  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  expand  this 
report  into  a  treatise  on  the  South  Andaman  language, 
I  looked  about  for  some  genuine  native  utteranceSy  not 
translations,  which  might  illustrate  the  natural  speech  of 
the  country.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Man  was  able  to  furnish  me 
with  precisely  what  I  wanted.  When  he  was  sent  officially 
to  the  Nicobar  Islauds>  he  took  with  him  several  young  native 
Andamanese,^  and  in  order  to  keep  up  their  connection  with 
their  friends,  and  especially  with  their  head-man,  Jam'bu  (as 
he  was  always  called,  though  that  wa»  not  his  real  name), 
Mr.  Man  wrote  letters  for  them-  at  their  dictation.  He  had 
to  treat  them  quite  like  children  for  whom  one  writes  letters, 
suggesting  subjects,  asking  what  they  would  say  if  they  saw 
Jam'bu,  and  so  om  It  was  laborious  work,  which,  however, 
Mr.  Man  did  not  regret,  as  it  often  furnished  him  with  new 
words  or  phrases.  These  letters  were  then  sent  to  the  British 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Homes  at  Port  Blair,  who  did  not  know 
the  language,  but,  from  an  expkination  furnished,  read  the 
phonetic  writing  to  jami>u,  sufficiently  well  to  be  under- 
stood, but  to  assist  this  officer  Mr.  Man  furnished  a  free  and 
an  interlinear  translation.  I  give  two  of  these  letters, 
which  certainly,  if  any  exist,  are  genuine  specimens  of  South 


^  Their  names  and  nicknames  (m 
parenthesis)  were  .i-ra  {.ko-ro-  hand), 
.bf-ela  {.i'dai'  eye,  as  he  had  large 
saucer  eyes),  Jo-ra  (Henry,  his  nam6 
when  at  the  Ross  orphanage),  .wo-i 
(Tom,  the  name  Mr.  Man  garc  him 
when  he  first  came  to  Viper  IslandJ, 
.i'ra  Uo-do-  entrails,  so  called  from  his 
protuberant  belly  when  a  child) .  These 
names  may  be  preserved  as  those  of  the 
unwitting  originators  of  Andaman 
literature.  One  other  name  of  a  native 
should  he  added,  although  he  was  not 
taken  with  Mr.  Man  to  the  Nicohars,  on 


account  of  illness,  and  indeed  he  died 
shortly  after  Mr.  Man  left.  This  was 
M'a  l.pa'g'  foot,  so  called  from  his 
large  feet).  He  was  the  elder  brother 
of  the  above-named  .id'ra  (Henry). 
All  the  time  that  Mr.  Man  was  m 
charge  of  the  Andaman  Homes,  about 
four  years,  .bl-a  worked  with  hiuL 
He  was  the  most  intelligent  and  helpful 
native  Mr.  Man  met,  and  was  his 
principal  informant  throughout.  Mr. 
Man  often  told  him  that  he  would 
bring  his  name  to  notice,  and  thus  re- 
deems his  promise. 
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Andaman  literature,  but  to  make  them  as  instructive  as 
poasible  in  showing  the  nature  of  the  language,  I  divide 
them  into  numbered  sentences,  putting  the  text  first,  the 
free  translation  next,  and  afterwards,  in  square  brackets,  an 
analytically  literal  translation  in  the  order  of  the  original, 
in  which,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Man's  translation,  vocabulary 
and  personal  assistance,  I  endeavour  to  shew  or  explain  the 
meaning  and  composition  of  each  word  and  its  parts,  and  its 
grammatical  connection,  occasionally  adding  other  notes. 


First  Letter  to  jam'bu. 
Cited  hy  the  simple  numbers  of  the  sentences. 


1.  .mdm  Jam'bu.  Worshipful  Jam'hu 
\mam  is  ft  term  of  respect  by  which 
ehiefs  or  head  men  are  addressed, 
perhaps  '  honourable '  or  *  your  honor ' 
woola  be  a  nearer  translation,  .jam'bu 
was  only  a  nickname^  but  as  he  was 
ilways  so  called,  Mr.  Man  cannot  recol- 
lect any  other.  See  his  song  below, 
p.  70]. 

2.  MttT  drdu'ru  adbe'ringa.  We 
tre  all  in  good  health,  [m^^^  "^e*  a 
contraction  for  nud'a^  the  final  -a  being 
kst  before  the  following  d  of  drdu'ru 
all.  The  full  form  for  *we'  is 
moi-oiehik.  For  ad-he'ri-nga  well, 
Me  No.  5.] 

3.  brrmQ-ehi'Uu>a  tdro'lo  tek  m\j'C 
at  yed  ya'ba.  Since  last  steamer  no  one 
has  been  ill.  [brrma  funnel,  ehi'letca 
ihip,  not  one  of  their  own  boats ;  the 
Andamanese  prefer  if  possible  making 
t  new  word  to  adopting  a  foreign  one, 
the  present  compound  is  more  original 
than  the  modem  Greek  &rf«{ir\oioi', 
which  b  ft  mere  translation  of  'steam 
TesseL*  tdro'lo  last,  see  01.  6  under 
lo'ro  -  mu'yu  -  chdl.  tek  from,  since, 
postp.  my'Vat  a  contracted  form  of 
My'ttf  aty  properly  a  plural  possessive 
interro«itiye,  '  whose  r  but  used  idio- 
maticaBy  in  negative  sentences,  for  an 
indefinite  persomU  pronoun,  correspond- 
ing to  English  *  any.'  yed  sick  or  ill. 
^a-ba-  not,  always  placed  at  end  of 
a  sentence.] 

4.  .mar  .U'ra  d'ehitik  ighd'digngalen 
id-kaT'-bo'dia  nai-kan.  Master  .16'ra 
is  now  like  a  tub  in  appearance  (so  fat 
ii  he),     [.mar  applied  to  a  young  un- 


married man,  or  a  man  who  remains 
childless  for  the  first  4  or  5  years  after 
marriage,  after  which  time,  he  is 
called  mara,  the  ordinary  name  for 
a  married  man  who  has  children,  of 
which  the  honorific  form  mai'ola  is 
applied  to  chiefs  only.  ,l6'ra  (Henry) 
the  name  of  the  youth,  d'chitik  now, 
dehi'baiya  then,  ig^  bd-dig-nga'len  ap- 
pearance-in,  see  Nos.  9  and  10.  (This 
IS  one  of  the  verbs  which  change  the 
final  letter  of  the  base  according  to  the 
suffix,  but  the  law  of  change  is  not  yet 
fully  ascertained.  In  this  case  g  is 
apparently  inserted  before  -re  and  -fi^a, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  simply 
omitted  before  -ke).  dd'kar  a  tub  or 
bucket,  bo'dia  big.  dd'kar-bd'dia^  big 
as  a  tub.    (There  are  five  words  for  big, 

1.  bo'dia-  which  when  'human'  be- 
comes dbo'dia-,  but  here  has  no  prefix 
on  account  of   being  in  composition, 

2.  do'ga-,  3.  ehd'nag-,  and  4.  tu'ba- 
nga-j  which  are  *  humanised '  by  ab^  6. 
ro'chobo'  *  humanised '  by  a.  Without 
the  prefixes  bo'dia-y  do-ga-^  and 
chd'nag-  are  applied  to  any  non-human 
objects,  and  ro'chobo-^  id'banga-,  to 
animals  only.)     nai'kau  like.] 

5.  ngd'kd  o'llen  ed-a  did'dirya  ydba. 
He  as  yet  has  had  no  fever.  \ngd'ka 
as  yet,  ngd  simply  meaning  '  then.' 
ol'len  him-to,  the  3rd  pers.  pron.  with 
postpos.,  Itn  to.  ed'a  ever,  did'dirya 
lever,  that  is,  ague,  trembling,  ya'ba 
not,  see  3.] 

6.  .mar, WO' i  uH'tvSt'tai'Jnga  td'pa- 
ya.  Master  .tco-i  is  a  great  flpng-fox 
shot.     \^.mar  see  4.    ,wo'i  the  name  of 
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a  youth  (about  16  yean  old),  of  the 
trioe  that  the  South  Andamanese  call 
.oko-Ju'wai-^t  who  came  in  a  canoe 
from  Middle  Andaman  to  Port  Blair, 
where  he  made  an  important  statement 
concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  tribe,  which  was  reduced  to  writing 
by  Mr.  Man,  and  is  published,  chiefly 
in  English,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  xi.  pp. 
280-2.  When  ho  arrived  at  Port 
Blair,  his  language  was  unintellinble  to 
the  natiyes  there,  but  he  quickly  learned 
their  language,  and  as  he  was  a  very 
nice  fellow,  he  was  induced  to  remain 
by  marrying  him  to  a  pretty  girl 
(named  in  20),  who  was  still  very 
young.  As  they  had  at  that  time  no 
family,  he  was  still  called  mar,  tin 
refers  to  skill,  see  Nos.  7,  8,  16.  wdd- 
or  wdt  in  construction,  flying-fox.  toy 
shoot  with  an  arrow.  '  n^a  sign  of 
verbal  subst.  The  whole  word  is, 
therefore,  skilled  shooter  of  flying 
foxes,  t&'paya  excellent  (human  only), 
marks  superlatiye  degpree.] 

7.  arat  dil'u  di'laya  A'kdr&'mga 
bi'difft  ol  ij'ita  hud  long-pii'len  w6t  Ub 
erke'dangke.  While  the  others  are 
finishing  their  eyening  meal  with 
dainty  morsels,  he  goes  alone  and 
searcnes  among  the  trees  for  flying 
foxes  near  the  hut.  [avat  their,  see 
CI.  2.  dU'u  rest  or  remainder,  d'rla- 
ya  eyening-at.  d'kd  referring  to 
palate,  see  No.  11.  r^'r^nga  tasty 
things,  which  conclude  a  moBil,  from 
rary  y.  taste,  determine  flavour  of. 
be'dig  while  or  during,  as  a  postposition 
to  the  whole  preceding  clause,  so  that 
it  means  :  tne  rest  of-them  in-the 
evening  tasty  -  bits  -  flnishing  while. 
ol  3rd  pers.,  hence  *  he'  in  this  case. 
ij  Ua  alone,  unaccompanied,  bud'  an 
occupied  hut,  ir-  an  unoccupied  hut. 
(t&'rdod-  hut  beloneing  to  a  married 
couple;  Ara^o'.ao- bachelor* shut;  change 
hut,  or  roof,  for  the  huts  are  almost  all 
roof,  ehdng-te'pinga-  best  kind  of  hut, 
with  well  plaited  roof,  to  last  2  or  3 
years;  chdng't6'r»ga-  next  best  hut, 
formed  of  leaves  bound  together  with 
cane,  lasting  a  few  weeks  or  months ; 
ehhig-dar'atiga^  a  temporary  shod,  roof 
of  loose  leaves,  to  last  a  few  days. 
The  species  of  palm  leaf  ordinarily  usied 
for  these  roofs  is  called  Mng'ta-).  long- 
pd'Un  near  an  inanimate  object.  (Other 
terms  are  d'kd-pd'leti  or  oUpavcha-len 
near  to  an  animate  object;  eb-e'r'teg- 


ilen  near  a  tree  or  post ;  yaptk'Un  near 
as  one  place  to  another,  ya  giyine 
indefiniteness  of  object,  compare  ba  m. 
yaba-  little.)  icSt  flying  fox.  Ub  for, 
postp.  er-ki'dftng'ke  search  in-treee- 
-does,  (eTem  jungle),  i-tm  y.  search  on 
the  ground  for  an  inanimate  ohject, 
ab'&'ta-  y.  for  an  animate  object.T 

8  en  lu'nga  bidig  61  li'kdek7'k$ 
ya-bada.  On  seeing  one  he  does  not 
miss  it.  [en  it.  lu'-nga  see  (veibal 
subst.)  s=  seeing,  be'dig  while,  oonse* 
quent  on,  see  7.  bl  he,  lA'HchV'ke 
(euphonic  /,  CL  3),  miss-does,  ya'ba- 
da  not,  see  5,  where  final  ifo  is  not 
added  to  ya'ba,'\ 

9.  k&'rin  eho'wai  ro'ehoboda.  There 
are  enormous  clams  here.  [kd'Hrn 
here,  eho'wai  clam,  the  plural  is  not 
indicated,  rb'ekoboda  big,  applied  to 
animals,  see  bo'dia  in  4.  This  shell- 
fish in  the  Nicobars  is  the  Ti-utaena 
giganfea,  and  measures  3  or  4  feet  in 
length ;  in  the  Andamans,  they  have 
only  the  small  species  Tridaena  eroeea 
ana  T,  tquamosa.'] 

10.  u'bado'gaien  ydi  atu'bahaUb 
du'rumada.  There  is  sufficient  food 
in  one  for  a  great  number  of  persons. 
[u  ba'do'gc'  one,  u'ba'tu'l'  is  auo  used, 
But  u'bo'do'ga^  is  the  emphatic  form 
like  our  '  a  single  one,'  see  CI.  5,  under 
mu'gu'ehdl',  len  in,  postp.  y6t  in 
construction,  yad-  final,  food,  at^ 
u'bfiba  countless  numbers,  see  01.  6. 
leb  for,  postp.     dii'irumada  sufficient.] 

11.  mo'dn  ngol  met  atted'inga  lu'ake^ 
,p6'dri  chub  .rueh'ya  pbhi  yd'te 
bu'dUn  Irmga  be'dig^  d'kd-td  igbd'di" 
ke.  If  you  don't  believe  us,  go  to 
the  Padre  sahib's  house  at  Ross,  and 
see  the  shell  (we  are  sendine).  \mb-da 
if,  ngol  you,  met  us,  obj.  pL  at-ted't* 
nga  (human) -lie-telling- (verbal  subst.). 
at  is  plural  ab,  Iwa^ke  consider-do 
(present  time),  lu  v.  look  or  see. 
.pd'dri  Italian  padre,  father,  but 
applied  as  **Rev.'^  to  all  clergymen, 
here  the  chaplain  was  meant,  chdb 
Andamanese  attempt  at  pronouncing 
the  Hindi  sa'hib,  .rueh  Andamanese 
attempt  to  say  Rue,  the  Hindi  corrup- 
tion of  Ross,  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  inlet  of  Port  Blair,  -j/a  at, 
postp.  pol'i  dwell,  yd'te  that,  the 
relative,  bud  hut,  see  7,  but  here 
meant  for  house,  /rn  postp.  to.  ti'r-nga 
go,  verbal  subst.  be'dig  wnile,  or  conse- 
quent upon,  see  7.  The  phrase  means : 
upon  going  to  the  house  of  the  chaplain 
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eUs  at  R088.    d-kd  see  No.  11, 
aon  to  taste  or  mouth,  td  bone, 

taken  together,  d-kdtd  bone 
I  food   t.^.   shell,     ig'bd'di'ke 
,  see  4,  pres.  for  fat.  J 
\gdl  o'iien  igbd'di  yd'te  wai'kan 
i'inga    kich'ikan-narkan    tdr- 

kadi  u-cha  dkdtdda!  On 
t  we  are  sure  you  will  slap  your 
1  exclaim:  what  a  whopping 
HI  [fi^J/ you.  d'/-/ifti  it,  obj. 
see,  see  4.  ydte  who,  see  1 1 ; 
you  who-see  it.     wai'kan  cer- 

ngab  jour,  see  CI.  1  and  Om. 
lie  omission  of  ehdu'  body,  or 
such    word,      ped't-nga    slap 

sabs.)  =  slapping,  kieh'ikan 
I'kan  both  mean  *  like '  and  to- 
*  just  like.*  idrehi'-ke  say- will, 
xclamation  of  surprise,  u'cha 
I'ita-^  shell,  see  11.] 
wd*  drdu'ru  ,pu'lo-pildu'  el-d'r- 
d  15' y aha  yd'te  len  d'kangavre. 
irent  to  .pu'h-.pHdw^  which  is  a 
a  long  way  off  to  the  north. 
\rdu'rH  we  all,  see  2.  .pu'lo" 
lame  of  a  place  in  the  Nicobar 

«^*>7(?»anorth,  tf/^t^^*- south 
;},  d-d'rmu'gu-  (appearing-face) 

these  words  el  scands  for  BT' 
),  tdr-mu-gU'  (disappearing  face) 

bud    hut,    village.       lo'yaba 

yd'te  which,     len  to,  postp., 

g;    the    whole    phrase,    which 

to  P.  P.  whicn  is  a  distant 
to  the  north,  d'kan-gai'  go  a 
•umey  by  water,  6 * to-jii-m u is  used 
ng  journey,  -re  past  time.] 
'zd'to  d'rln  jrbaba  pol'ire,  vfe 
lereral  days  there,  [kd'to  there, 
lys,  plural  indicated  by  the  fol- 

word.  Jrbaba  several,  very 
see  CI.  6.    poH're  dwell-dia, 

'.karkd'r  leb  ro'go  Jad'ijo'g  dr- 
tgal're  do'na  mo'to-kukli're 
I.  "We  bargained  for  a  lot  of 
female  pigs  for  Government,  but 
t  forget  ourselves,  [rharkd'r 
anese  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
Sarkd-r  government,  leb  for, 
ro-go  pigs,  plural  indicated  by 
owine  drdu'ru^  ro'go-  is  a  female 
r-  either  male  or  female,  j'ad'i- 
iiister,  implying  a  full-grown 
^  which  has  not  littered,  see  the 
i  expressing  sex  mentioned  on 
drdu'ru  several  (see  CI.  6)  or 
in  2.  tgal'-re  barter  did.  do-na 
nd'to   ourselves.    kuklVre   for- 


fet-did.  6'tO'kilkl%''ke  oneself  forget- 
oes  {mb'to  is  only  the  form  of  the 
first  person  plural,  see  p.  68),  was  one 
of  the  new  words  discovers  by  Mr. 
Man  from  the  dictation  of  these  letters 
to  Jam'bu.  The  common  verb  for 
forgetting  is  dt'kukli'ke,  which  is  re- 
flective, OB  do  d*  dl'kukli're,  I  forgot, 
where  do  d*  or  dal  d*  aiiswers  to  French 
je  me  {mje  m'eneouviens)  and  similarly 
ngo*  ng'  or  'ngol  ng'  bt^kuklvre  you 
forgot.  The  relation  of  S'to^k.  and 
ot'k,  is  similar  to  that  in  otrd'jke  de- 
fend-does,  6'tord'jke  oneself  defend 
does.  *  Selves'  is  also  expressed  by  e'kan 
See  examples  in  40.  ya'bada  not, 
see  7.] 

16.  k'tanehd'  reg-wd'ra  go'i  jrbaba 
mo'ytU'te'mar  leb  d-more.  We  accord- 
ingly fetched  several  prime  young 
male  pigs  for  our  own  use.  [kianehd* 
therefore,  reg  pigs,  either  male  or 
female,  see  15.  wA'ra  bachelor, 
young  but  full  grown,  see  p.  63.  go'i 
iresh,  and  hence  in  good  condition. 
jrbaba  several,  properly  *  very  many,' 
see  CI.  5,  but  as  there  were  really 
only  five  or  six,  Mr.  Man  translated 
the  word  *  several '  at  the  time ;  he 
supposed  that  the  young  men  wished 
to  surprise  their  friends  at  Viper  by 
leading  them  to  suppose  by  this  term 
that  they  had  got  many  more  pigs  than 
was  actually  the  case,  mo'yut-te'mar 
ourselves,  the  meanins^  of  tlie  separate 
words  is  not  known,  but  we  have 
do-yun-t,  myself,  ngo'ffun-t.  thyself 
and  o'^Mn-^himself,  b'yut  t,  themselves, 
ngo'yut't,  yourselves,  leb  for,  postp. 
bmo-re  fetch-did.] 

17.  meda  ngd'kd  tnHk'nga'ba  yd'te 
len  ehrlyuke.  Those  we  have  not 
eaten  yet  we  are  fattening,  [med'a 
we.  ngd'kd  as)  yet,  see  5.  mak'-nga 
eat-  (passive  participle,  p.  66,  n.  2)  =s 
eaten,  ^anot.  .vd'^tf  which.  ^  postp. 
pointing  out  object,  meaning:  we  are 
fattening  those  which  have  not  been 
eaten  as  yet.  The  construction,  though 
common,  is  somewhat  involved,  and 
would  be,  in  English  order,  as  boys 
*' construe"  Latin:  med'a  we,  ehrlyuke 
are  fattening,  len  (mark  of  accusative 
relation),  yd'te  (those)  which,  ngd'kd 
as  yet,  mdhnga-ba  (are  or  have  been) 
eaten-not. 

18.  d'kdlo'dongalen  med'a  A'kd- 
jai'ngke  tdro'loten  otnd'ba  ro'go  lo'inga 
bi'dig  .hai'par  lat  mifik-l'kke.  These 
we  will   slaughter  one    by  one,  and 
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afterwards  get  some  more  pigs  to  take 
with  us  to  Viper,  [d'kd-lo-tlo'nffa  one 
by  one,  idiomatic  expression,  origin  un- 
known, leti  postp.  marks  the  object. 
med'a  we.  d'kd-jai'nff-ke  slaughter-do, 
this  expression  is  used  for  pigs  only. 
tdro-lo-len  last-to,  afterwards,  see  CI.  6. 
ot^nd'ba  other  in  addition  to  the  former, 
see  CI.  6  for  ot,  this  prefix  also  occurs  in 
ot'pdp'i  once  more,  rd'po  uig,  see  15. 
Id'i'figa  ^^(verbal  subs.)  =  getting. 
bi'diff  while,  or  consequent  upon; 
meaning:  afterwards  on  getting  ad- 
ditional pi^.  .bai'par  JLndamanese 
mispronunciation  of  Viper,  an  island 
within  the  inlet  of  Port  Blur,  lat  to, 
postp.  miVik  in  company  with  us, 
m-  us,  iV't'Arin  company  with,  vk-ke  take 
away-will,  see  20.J 

19.  .mar  .vra-.jo'do  .mar  .wo'i  lot 
ptj  Un  ja'bag  fiia-tim're.  Master 
.rra-Jo'do  has  tonsured  Master  .wo'i 
very  badly,  [.imir  see  4-  J'ra'.jo'do 
is  the  subject  of  the  verb,  .wo'i  lot 
ptj  is  the  object,  as  .wo't^s  hair,  lot 
his  (head  understood),  see  CI.  6,  and 
Om.  1.  Pi;  hair,  the  usual  form  of 
p'd  in  construction,  thus  ot-plj-i/a'ba-' 
his  (head) -hair-not  =  bald,  iirn  postp. 
obj.  yu'^a^  badly,  td'ta-tim'-re  toU' 
surc-did.  This  shaving  of  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  the  business  of  the  women 
and  especially  of  the  wife,  but  in  this 
case  tne  women  were  left  behind. 
The  razors  used  are  extremely  fine 
chippings  of  glass.] 

20.  mo'da  .S'ra-.brela  abrk-yd'te 
d'chitH  igbd'dike  ngd  wai'kan  o^'mga- 
len  igpid'ike  ol-be'dig  abto'goke.  If 
.wd'V%  wife  .S'ra-.bi'ela  were  now  to 
see  him,  she  would  certainly  box  the 
barber's  ears  and  abuse  him.  [mo-da  if. 
ab'l'k  (female)-take  away,  f^d'te  who, 
that  is,  who  is  wife.  For  tk  see  end  of 
18,  where,  but  for  the  mit'iky  there 
would  have  been  the  prefix  ab  as 
abl'kke  take-away-does  (present),  an 
animate  object.  But  en  *t  is  to  take,  as 
ablvga  Id'kd-bang  tek  paip  en'ike  child 
its-mouth  from  pipe  take-do = take  the 
pipe  from  the  child's  mouth,  -Av  being 
also  used  for  the  imperative.  Now  in 
marrying,  the  chief  who  unites  the 
couple  to't-gd'p'ke  their  (persons,  CI.  6) 
-speak-does,  the  man  ad'ewi-ke  (ani- 
mate, see  No.  6)  -take-does,  the  woman 
ab'i'k'ke  (human.  No.  4)  -take-away- 
does.  The  husband  is  spoken  of  as 
ad-i'k'yd'te',  and  the  wife  as  ab-rk- 
yd'te-f  as  here.    For  the  first  few  weeks 


the  young  couple  are  called  imf^tag^ 
go-i'  their-bed-of-leares-freslL,  and 
after  that  for  the  first  jear  uM-jA'ti" 
go'i-f  where  un  refers  to  the  hands, 
No.  7,  and  go'i  is  freeh,  but  /d'ti  is 
not  known.  d'chUik  now,  see  4. 
tg'bd'di'ke  see-doea,  see  4,  pree.  time, 
though  in  English  it  becomes  past 
subjunctive,  after  mdrdm  if.  ngd 
then,  see  5.  wai'kan  certainly.  Af- 
je-r^nga  his  (head  understood,  see 
Om.  1)  -shave- (verbal  suhet.),  that  k, 
his  head's  shaver,  len  poslp.  ■arking 
object,  ig^ptd'i'ke  face  (see  Noa.  9, 
10  and  17,  and  CI.  4),  (in  «]igarj 
slap  (see  12)  will,  ar^ped't-ke  woola 
be,  *leg  (see  CI.  2)  -slap-will,'  as 
women  do  when  delighted,  ^bi'dig 
it- while  or  it-aftec,  used  f«r  'and.' 
or  *as  well  as.*  tib^fo-go-ko  (human 
prefix  No.  4) -abuse-will. J 

21.  .mar  .wo'i  bttelrtknga  bi-dig 
py-go'i  len  enbtji'rke  pB'ba,  Master 
jwo'i  is  so  ashamed  of  his  appearance, 
that  he  is  letting  the  new  hair  grow. 
[ot'tek'ik-nga  for-his-head  (CI.  6), 
-ashamed- (verbal  subst.),  tek-ik  be 
ashamed,  but  t^e'ktk  weep,  bi'dig 
consequent  on,  see  11.  pij^o'i  hair- 
fresh,  len  postp.  marking  object 
en-ot-Je'r-ke  canse-head-shave-does,  em 
prefixed  gives  a  causal  signification  to 
the  verb  ^causes  his  head  to  be  ahaven. 
ga'ba  not.] 

22.  mfd'a  ydt  hd  ngbl  ititA'n  yd'te 
len  6'rokre.  We  duly  obtained  the 
few  presents  you  sent,  [med'a  we. 
gdt  properly  fish,  food,  see  10,  here 
presents,  ba  few,  little,  a  father  or 
mother  having  one  or  more  little  ones 
is  called  uubtrda.  ngol  you.  ititd'n 
send  away  any  animate  or  inanimate 
thing,  etUitd'n  send  away  a  human 
object,  en'itdn  shew  (v.  refi.),  itd'n 
permit.  yd'ie  which,  len  postp. 
marking  the  whole  phrase  as  an  object. 
d'tok-re  obtain-did.J 

23.  ngol  pai'ehalen  min  drdu'ru 
btjeg'nga  Vedd're  ngd  ititd'nnga  yn*- 
balen  med'a  mo'tot-kuliya'bagire.  As 
you  have  so  much  in  the  **  go -down" 
(store),  we  were  much  disappointed  at 
your  not  sending  more,  ingot  your, 
CI.  6.  pavcha-len  lap-to,  that  is,  in 
your  possession,  mm  thing,  plural  only 
indicated  by  following:  word,  dr^'ru 
several,  see  15.  ot-jcg'-ngaj  CI.  6,  collec- 
tion of  shell-fish,  meat,  jack-fruit  seeds, 
iron,  flint,  or  anything  in  a  heap,  but 
bt'pu'j-nga  is  used  for  honey,  fruit, 
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ibn,  and  mr^ngavj-ngm  tor  bows, 
and  other  implementB  ot  oma- 
and  aim  animate  obiectB. 
beoaoae  of,  i.e.  because  of  your 
manj  things  collected  in  your 
on.  riffd  more  (see  5 1 ) ,  as  well  as 
[see  5) .  ititu  'trnga  sending,  see  22, 
HI  not-to,  without,  med'a  we. 
HUk-ja'bap'i-re  our  (poss.  from 
)  -heart-bad-was,  we  were  dis- 
ied,  i  seems  to  be  a  euphonic 
•n  to  separate  ff  and  r.] 
tU'ik  brrma-ehi'Uwa  kd'pal 
\ffd  min  m$t  A'katoe'rke,  Per- 
le  incoming  steamer  is  bringing 
hings  for  us.  [tilik  perlmps. 
'tki'iewa  steamer,  see  3.  k&'gtU 
^,  this  and  yo'Mi  are  said  of 
iral  of  a  boat  or  ship  only,  or  of 
»  an  elevated  spot,  y&'te  which. 
ire,  see  23.  min  thing,  see  23. 
ua,  one  of  the  forms  answering 
datire  of  pers.  pron.  d-kdy  see 
d'kd-we'r  and  un-tdr-teg'i  are 
cooTeying  any  animal  or  inani- 
ibjects  by  boat  only ;  Ik  is  used 
DUTeying  either  by  land  or 
and  for  human  objects  becomes 
see  20.  ^ke  future  time,  not 
[lushed  from  present.] 
wnd'a  tdrti'i  idavre  an'ad'chitik 
arm'Jbolo  IJ'a  btywhurda.  We 
aunt  that  you  are  now  the  head- 
"  at  the  Brigade  Creek  home. 
I  we.  tdrtvt  news,  idui'-re 
did.  on-a  that,  conjunction. 
k  now.  ngol  you.  barai'j  old- 
shed  encampment,  whether  occu- 
r  not,  otherwise  «•-,  er-drlu'a' 
occupied,  and  bud-^  bud-ldrdu'ru^ 
ed  encampments,  d-bo'lo-  is  a 
I  orphan,  omitting  the  prefix 
'ho'lo-  is  an  orphan  encamp- 
or  one  of  which  the  old  chief  is 
md  the  new  chief  not  yet  ap- 
1.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
e  Creek  Andaman  Home,  which 
me  here  meant.  Iva  of,  postp. 
wr-d4i  head  (CI.  6)  -chief,  from 
goTem.] 

kd'io  ngong  jo'bo  bUbe'dig  kd'r- 
>hd'pikok !  May  no  snakes  or 
xles  bite  you  there,  [kd'to 
ngong  your,  CI.  5,  one  of  the 
in  that  class  being  understood, 
ake,  plural  unindicated.  bl-bi'dig 
»  20.  kd'rapta  centipedes,  from 
bite  as  a  stinging  insect,  chd-pi 
any  way.  kok  would-that-they- 
>t,   dd'k0  and  ngo'ke  are   used 
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aa  the  imperatiTe  don't!  kd'io  o*yw 
Ivr-kok  there  permission  go-I  hope  may 
not=I  hope  they  won't  let  you  go 
there;  ngo  pd'kok  I  hope  you  won't 
fall.  As  to  the  wish  expressisd  see  the 
farewell  in  29.1 

27.  dvrapttfc  ngd  yd'bnga  ya'ba. 
There's  nothing  more  to  say  at  present. 
[di'rap  lately,  tek  from,  postp.,  the 
whole  meaning,  *  at  present,  nga  more, 
see  23.  ydb-nga  say,  verbal  subst. » 
saying,    ya'ba  not.] 

28.  med'a  drdu't-u  fen  iJ'imu'gU' 
en'itiga  UUd'uke,  We  send  salaam  to 
to  all.  [med'a  we.  drdu'tu  all.  Un 
to,  postp.  ij'i  a  common  prefix,  im- 
plying apparently  'separation,'  but  its 
signihcation  in  compounds  is  lost,  it 
is  frequently  omitted  in  this  word. 
mii'gu  face.  en'i-nga  take-(Terbal 
subst. ) .  The  natives  mean  by  the  word 
to  bend  the  head  and  touch  the  fore- 
head, that  is,  to  salaam,  as  they  were 
taught  to  do  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cforbyn, 
the  first  person  who  had  charge  of 
them ;  it  is  a  case,  then,  of  a  new 
word,  which  may  be  adTantageously 
compared  with  the  Greek  wpoCKvwtt^ 
to  play  the  dog  to ;  sometimes  chilld'm^ 
a  mispronunciation  of  salaam,  is  used. 
ilitu-n-ke  send-do,  see  22.1 

29.  kam  wai  mdi'oiehik  1  Good-bye ! 
[Aram  here,  ivni  indeed,  mol'dichik 
we,  full  form.  The  ceremony  of  taking 
leave  by  word  of  mouth  is  rather  long. 
The  host  accompanies  bis  visitor  to  the 
landing-place,  or  at  least  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  On  parting,  the 
visitor  takes  his  host's  hand  and  blows 
upon  it;  after  the  compliment  is  re- 
turned, the  following  dialogue  ensues. 
Depautino  Visitou:  kam  wai  dol^ 
here  indeed  I.  Host  :  6  aye  (a  con- 
traction for  6'no  yes),  u-chik  wai 
on,  hence  indeed  come,  tain  fd'iik 
kach  on  yd'te?  when  again  hither 
come  whop = very  well,  go,  when  will 
you  come  again  P  Dep.Vis.  :  ngd' tek 
do  ngat  mm  vkke^  then-from  (pre- 
sently) I  for-you  thing  take-away-will 
s  I  will  bring  away  something  for  you 
one  of  these  days.  Host:  jo'bo  la 
ngbtig  chd'pikok  !  snake  (euphonic  la) 
you  bite-may  not=I  hope  no  snake 
will  bite  you,  compare  26.  Dep.  Vis  : 
wai  do  ergilepke,  indeed  I  on-the- 
land  {er)  -watchful-be-vnll.  They 
then  repeat  the  ceremony  of  blowing 
on  each  other's  hands,  and  part  shout- 
ing   invitations    and   promises    for  a 
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future  date  until  beyond  earshot. 
There  are  no  Andaman  words  of  greet- 
ing. Relatives  on  meeting  throw  their 
arms  round  each  other  and  weep  for 
joy.    When  any  other  persons  meet, 


they  simply  stand  looking  at  each 
other  in  suence  for  a  long  tune,  wme- 
times  as  much  as  half  an  hour,  before 
one  of  them  yentures  to  speak.] 


Second  Letter  to  .jam'bu. 
The  sentences  are  numbered  in  continuation  of  the  former. 


y 


30.  ,m&m  Jam'bu,  Worshipful 
Jumboo  [see  1]. 

31.  mid'  drdu'ru  adbe*ringa.  We 
are  all  in  good  health  [see  2]. 

32.  ngti'ka  mar*du'ru  tek  o'gun  ,mnr 
J6'ra  abyed're  yh'ba.  Up  to  the  present 
Master  .l6-ra  is  the  only  one  of  us  who 
has  not  been  ill.  [ng&kd  as  yet,  see  5. 
ma'r*dH'ru  contraction  for  mar'at- 
drdfrru  our  (Class  2)  -all,  the  whole 
of  us.  tek  from,  postp.  oyun  only. 
.mar  M'ra  see  4.  ab-yed'-re  human 
(No.  4)  -sick-was.    ya'ba  not.] 

33.  o/  kichikaehd'  diold'laire  meda 
idavnga-bOf  til'ik  ydt  mdk'ngn  do'ga 
Ved&'re,  We  don't  know  how  he  has 
escaped  (being  ill),  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause he  eats  so  much,  [ol  he.  kiehi' 
knehd'  how,  in  what  manner.  Sto-ld-- 
lai-re  (CI.  7)  escape-did.  med'a  we. 
«fai'-«^a- Art  know- (verbal  subst.)-not  = 
we  are  knowers  not ;  ba  at  the  end  is 
a  contraction  for  ya'bay  and  never  be- 
comes bd  (meaning  *  small '),  but  is 
kept  short  and  unaccented,  til'ik  per- 
haps, see  24.  ydl  food,  see  10.  mdk'-nga 
eat  -(verbal  subst.)  -eating,  see  17. 
db'ga  much.    Vedd-re  by  reason  of,  23.1 

34.  mar'at  dil'u  abyed'  yd'te  d'chitik 
o'toid  narkan  dpd'tada.  The  rest  of 
us  who  have  been  ill,  are  now  in  as 
good  condition  as  before,  [mar'at  our, 
CI.  2.  dil-u  remainder,  see  7.  abyed' 
(human,  No.  4) -sick,  yd'te  who. 
d'chitik  now.  o'tofd  first,  see  CI.  6. 
nai'kan  like.  dpd'tn-da  (animate. 
No.  3)  -fat.(thing  generally).  The 
natives  grow  rapidly  thin  when  ill, 
hence  to  grow  fat  is  to  regain  health.] 

36.  o'gar  Vditar'ire  med'a  .kdt'chu 
len  yo'bolire.  T^ast  month  we  visited 
Eatchall  Island,  [o'gar  moon,  o-gar- 
(/^'r0A;rt-ya^* -moon-baby-small,  or  new 
moon,  ab-de'reka-  human  baby,  o'gar- 
dc'reka-  the  moon  two  or  three  days  old, 
O'gar 'Chd' nag-  moon-big,  first  quarter, 
o'gar-ehdu'  moon -body,  full  moon, 
(so  bo'dc-chdu'  sun-body,  is  noon,  and 
gu'rug-ehdu'  night-body,  is  midnight), 


o'gnr'ki'nab'  moon -thin,  last  quarter, 
la-wai'aga-nga-  waxing,  Idr^'dowd'' 
nga  waning,  /'d-  human,  No.  8,  with 
euphonic  /,  because  apparently  they 
regard  the  moonasamale,  .mai-m  .o'^or^, 
Mr.  Moon,  and  seem  to  look  npon  it 
as  more  like  a  man  than  any  other 
inanimate  object.  The  $un  is  regarM 
as  female,  and  is  hence  called  .eAd#»*a- 
M'dO'y  Mrs.  Sun.  So  also  in  German 
and  Anglo-Saxon,the  moon  is  maacnline 
and  the  sun  feminine,  itdfi-rg  extin- 
guished-was,  like  any  other  light. 
med'a  we.  .kdt'chu  Katchall  Island, 
one  of  the  Nicobar  group,  len  to  or  at, 
yo'boli-re  disembark -di^  see  24.] 

36.  kd'to  d'rla  ikpd'r  len  pol'imgm 
be'dig  reg  l*drdu'ru  leb  Igal're  mti'rgi 
be'dig.  During  the  few  days  we  stayed 
there,  we  bartered  for  a  lot  of  pigs  and 
fowls,  [kd'to  there,  see  26.  A'rU 
day,  pi.  indicated  only  by  the  following 
wo'rd.  tkpd-r  really  two,  but  often 
used  for  a  few,  especially  with  d'rla, 
see  CI.  5.  ^  to  or  lor,  postp.  pdl'i-nga 
dwelling,  see  11  be'diq  consequent 
on,  see  11.  reg  pigs,  male  or  female, 
see  15  and  16.  VdrdU'nt  severaL  t$b 
for,  postp.  igal'-re  barter-did,  see  15, 
the  subject  is  med'a  we,  in  preceding 
sentence.  mU'rgi  fowls,  an  adopted 
Ilindustani  word,  be'dig  also,  when 
placed  last,  see  ol-be'dig  in  20.] 

37.  kd'to  igbu'dwo'longkd'lak  be'" 
ringa-VxgJd'  drdu'ru  unrd'nda.  The 
people  oif  that  part  are  the  best  of  all, 
they  arc  all  liberal,  [kd'to  there,  ig- 
Nos.  9,  10,  17.  bu'dwa  dweller  in  a 
hut  or  village,  fellow-countryman,  see 
7.  long-kd'lak  sign  of  plural,  used 
because  there  is  nothing  else  in  the 
sentence  to  indicate  plurality,  be'ringm 
good.  Vigld'  (/'  euphonic)  used  alone 
means  '  distinct,*  but  when  joined  to  a 
word  of  quality  it  shews  the  highest 
degree,  superlative,  most  good,  best, 
mai'a  igla--  head  chief,  drdu'ru  all. 
ftn-rd-n-da  (Nos.  7,  8,  12,  13,  16) 
liberal.] 
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38.  .iif«r  .wo'i,  .Vra-Jo'do  bi'dig 
kd'to  rtg p&'Ut  igbik^diffnga  be'dig  mu*- 
fium  kn poi'ehafnga  Vtdd're reg-gumul 
li're.  While  there,  Masters  .tcd*i  and 
A'ra  Jo'do,  seeing  the  fat  pigs  for 
which  their  stomachs  crayed,  broke 
their  pig-fast,  [be'dig  also,  see  36. 
ry  pA-ta  pig  fat,  that  is,  fat  pig,  not 
pig*8  fat,  see  34.  tg-bd-dig'tiga  seeing- 
(verbal  subst),  see  11.  hidig  conse- 
quent on.  mu-gum  inside  or  belly, 
tdrmu-gum  beneath.  Un  to,  postp. 
poi-eAat-ngm  fond  of  (any  kind  of  food) 
-(▼erbal  subst.) .  Frda  -re  because  of  (see 
23),  i.9.  feeling  fond  of  food  to  their 
inmde.  reg^gu'mui  pig-ceremony.  We 
hare  no  correspondins^  word  to  gu-muly 
it  belongs  to  the  pecmiar  institutions  of 
the  Andiananese.  Mr.  Man  says :  * '  Al- 
though .irot  had  been  recently  induced 
to  marry,  he  was  only  a  youth  of 
about  16,  and  had  not  yet  gone  through 
the  ceremony  of  *  young  man  making  * 
known  as  gu-mul  le'ke  (gu'mul  devour- 
does),  when  the  young  neophyte  who 
has  for  some  time  past  evinced  his 
powers  of  self-denial,  and  thereby,  in  a 
measure,  his  fitness  to  enter  upon  the 
cares  and  trials  of  married  life,  is  en- 
abled after  a  course  of  three  ceremo- 
nies (known  as  y&di-gu'mul-  turtle 
oeremony,(2*/er-^t2*mM/-honey  ceremony, 
and  reg-jvrt-  or  simply,  as  here,  reg- 
^mul'  pig's  kidney-fat  or  simply  pig 
ceremony),  which  take  place  at  inter- 
Tals  with  a  degree  of  external  cere- 
mony, to  resume  the  use  of  these 
iarourite  articles  of  food,  ie-re  devour- 
did.  These  ceremonies  apply  to  the 
young  of  both  sexes  before  reaching 
puberty.  After  this  period  the  indi- 
vidual is  said  to  be  bS'tiga-^  which 
implies  that  he  or  she  may  indulge  in 
any  kind  of  food  at  pleasure.  During 
the  period  (lasting  sometimes  2  or  3 
years)  of  their  abstention  they  are  called 
a'kd-gd'b;  or  u'kd-ya'ba-  and  the 
fasting  period  is  termed  d'Ad-jva •*«-".] 

39.  tdro'tolen  atyed're  yn'buda. 
They  have  suffered  no  ill  consequences 
thereby.  [tdro'lo-Un  last-to,  that  is, 
afterwards,  see  18.  at-yed'-re,  at  is  the 
plural  form  of  the  human  prefix  ab 
^see  11),  yed  be  sick,  re  past  time,  that 
is,  men  were  sick,  ya'ha-da  not.  They 
fancy  that  to  break  the  gwmul  (see 
38)  will  entail  serious  consequences,  the 
fact  being  that  they  then  ^nerally  gorge 
themselves  with  these  rich  articles  of 
diet,  and  hence  make  themselves  ill.] 


40.  med'a  A'chitik  rkan  leb  ro'go 
tkpd'r  md'tO'pai'chalen  chl'lyuke.  We 
are  rearing  a  few  pigs  for  ourselves, 
[fwerf'awe.  A'chitikiLOVf.  tf'Aww  selves. 
leb  for.  ro-go  pi^.  ikpb'r  two,  that 
is,  a  few ;  as  two  is  the  largest  number 
for  which  they  have  a  name,  they  use 
it  indefinitely,'  see  36.  n.d'to  our  own, 
pavcha  lap«  ten  to,  that  is,  Mn  our 
midst.'  do'to  s.  mb'to  pi.  n^d'to  and 
6'to  s.  and  pi.  are  the  reflective  forms 
of  <^^  s.  mo'tot  pi.,  ngot  and  oty  etc., 
as  ol  dotji'rke  he  my-head  shave-does, 
but  dol  do'to  Je'tke  I  my-own-head 
shave-do.  ehVlyu-ke  fattening -are, 
see  17.] 

41.  td'rdi'lea  mar*du-ru  otpdg'i 
kdt'chn  len  ydwgare.  The  day  before 
yesterday  we  all  went  a^in  to  Katchall. 
ttdr  probably  *  beyond,*  dt-lea  yester- 
oay.  mar^du'ru  we  all,  see  32. 
ot'piig'i  again,  ig-pdg'i  is  also  used, 
see  oty  ig,  in  Nos.  14,  16,  and  9,  10, 
pdg'i  repeat,  .kat'chu  Katchall.  len 
to,  postp.  yawgU're  gfo-did,  used  for 
going  to  a  particular  place,  otherwise 
tir  is  used.] 

42.  ku'to  o'gun  A'rla  u'batu'l  bar- 
mirfy  (but)  spent  only  one  day  there. 
[kd'to  there,  o'gun  only,  d'rla  day. 
u'ba-tu'l  one,  see  CI.  6,  and  also  10 
and  43.  bar-mi-re  spend-did,  passing 
the  night  there,  as  on  a  visit.] 

43.  me'kan  leb rd'go  u'hado'ga  mu'rgi 
ji'baba  be'dig  o-more.  We  fetched  a 
pig  and  very  many  fowls  for  our  own 
consumption,  [me-kan  ourselves,  see 
e-kan  in  40.  leb  for,  postp.  ro  go  pig. 
u'ba-do'ga  one,  or  rather  only  one,  an 
emphatic  form  of  ii'ba'tu'l^  see  10. 
miirgi  fowl,  see  36.  ji'baba  \eTj 
many,  be'dig  also,  o-mo-re  fetch-dia, 
see  16,  td'yu-re  bring-did.] 

44.  ju'rulen  yu'dl  cho'ag  drdu'ru 
be'dig  igbd'dtgrey  d-o'na  du'tre  yd'badfi. 
On  the  way  we  saw  several  turtles  and 
porpoises,  Sut  speared  none,  [./mtw  sea. 
len  to  or  in,  postp.  yu-di  turtle. 
cho'ag  porpoise,  botn  rendered  plural 
by  the  following  word.  drdH-ru  several. 
be'dig  also,  ig-bd'dig-re  see-did.  do'ua 
but.  dH'tre  spear-did.  yd-bada  not. 
The  usual  way  to  catch  turtles  is  to 
harpoon  them  with  a  spear  called 
kowni'a  16  ko  dii't-nga-j  consisting  of 
the  tog-j  or  a  long  bamboo  haft,  at 
one  end  of  which  a  socket  is  provided 
for  the  kowai'a-^  which  is  a  short 
pointed  and  notched  iron  harpoon ; 
these  are  connected  by  a  long  line, 
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hi'tma-.  The  thick  end  of  the  %-  is 
called  dr'bd'rod'f  and  the  socket  end 
i'kd'Chdnff'-,] 

45.  med'a  di'lea  e'remten  mai'i 
VA'kdtdng  id'lia  '  go'iya  igbd'digre ; 
kianchd'  d'ehitik  kd'rin  to'ug  pdtke. 
Yesterday  for  the  first  time  we  saw  a 
mart  tree  in  the  jungle;  we  can 
therefore  make  torches  here,  [med'a 
we.  di'lia  yesterday,  i'rein  jungle. 
len  in,  postp.  mai'i  name  of  a  kina  of 
Stereulia  tree.  Pd-kd-tdttg,  V  eu- 
phonic, d'kd  No.  11,  tang  topmost 
part,  this  is  any  kind  of  tree,  a  fruit 
tree  is  u-kd'td'la'j  which  may  be  from 
the  same  root,  id'lia-go  iga,  possibly 
a  contraction  of  ed'a'lla-go'iya  eyer-of - 
fresh,  quite  the  first,  igbd'dig're  see- 
did,  klanchd'  therefore.  dehttik 
now.  kd'rin  here,  toug  torch,  con- 
sisting of  the  resin  of  the  mai-i  tree 
wrapped  in  leaves,  and  principally  used 
when  fishing  and  turtling  at  night, 
full  name  toug' pd't-nga-.  pdt make, 
only  said  of  this  torch,  ke  future  time. 
The  word  for  *  making  *  yaries  with 
different  things  made,  thus,  wdl'igtna' 
ehdg  make  an  oar,  butdn'i  make  a 
house  or  hut,  kop  make  a  canoe,  bow, 
etc.,  ti'pi  make  anything  with  cane, 
bamboo,  etc.,  as  in  thatching,  weaving, 
said  also  of  a  bee  constructing  its  comb, 
tani  make  a  pail,  I  at  make  a  cooking- 
pot,  mdr  make  waistbelts,  wristlets,  or 
garters  with  pandanus  leaves  and  string, 
td'i  make  arrow  heads  by  hammering  out 

Eiec^  of  iron,  see  46,  war  a  make  string 
y  twisting  the  strands  with  the  fingers. J 
46.  .mamjo'la  dridm  d'rlalen  chit'i 
yl  tiktf  td'batek  med'a  i'la  do'gaya 
id' ike.  The  former  .mamjo'la  is  always 
writing,  meanwhile  we  are  making  lots 
of  pig-arrows,  [.mani'jd'la  homes- 
chief,  a  word  coinell  since  the  Andaman 
'  Homes '  were  established,  and  used  in 
addressing  the  officer  placed  in  charge 
of  them.  The  first  syllable  appears  to  be 
a  form  of  mdm  (see  1),  and  the  whole 
word  is  an  abbreviation  for  mdm' 
mtti'ola  worshipful  chief,  of  which 
some  persons  suppose  it  was  first  an 
Englisn  corruption,  afterwards  adopted 
bv  the  natives.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Man  himself  is  referred  to,  as  he  ceased 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  *  Homes  *  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Nicobars. 
d-rtdin  old,  applied  to  animate  or  in- 
animate objects,  but  here  it  only  means 
*  former,*  for  Mr.  Man  was  not  aged. 
d'rla-Un  day-to,  always,    ehit'i  letter, 


a  Hindustani  word,  yvti^ke  tattoo- 
does.  They  have  applied  the  word 
*  tattoo '  to  writing,  as  it  were, 
scratching,  scribbling.  t^-6a-t«il;  mean- 
while, compare  entdbm  already,  before, 
tS'taba  wait  a  little,  dmtd'oare  elder 
brother.  med*a  we.  e'la  pig-arrowa, 
pi.  indicated  by  next  word,  dogaya 
many,     td'i-ke  make-do.] 

47.  mo'tot  pai'ehalen  d'chitik  del'ta 
d'tO'Chd'figa  ji'baba.  We  have  now 
got  very  many  bundles  of  arrows  in  oar 

Cession,  [mo'tot  our.  pai'eha'ieH 
to,  in  our  possession,  see  23. 
d-'chitik  now.  deHs  arrows,  generic 
name  for  all  arrows  except  the  ekdm', 
which  is  more  of  an  ornament  or  toy. 
The  several  kinds  are:  rd'td-  with 
blunt  wooden  point  for  play,  or  before 
conversion  into  a  ^i*r/«t^-sharp  wooden - 
pointed,  for  shooting  fish ;  td'lbod'  with 
iron  point,  with  or  without  barb,  for 
shooting  fish  and  small  animals,  etc. ; 
i'la-  with  movable  iron  blade-head, 
for  shooting  pigs  and  other  animals, 
etc. ;  e-la  Id-kd  Uk-pa-  with  fixed  iron 
blade- head,  for  the  same  purposes. 
6'tO'Ch6''nga  bundle  of  arrows  or 
bows  (see  d-to  in  CI.  7,  it  is  often  osed 
as  a  prefix  to  verbs),  ehd  bind,  as  a 
parcel  with  string.  Ji'baba  very  many.] 

48.  .malav  ti'a  ehd'Hgma  bt-ld'biuga 
lenja'bagda;  ot'Htu'gu  kl'nab  Vfdd'r$ 
ol  t6g  len  iak-fake.  The  Nicobar  oat- 
rigger  canoe  is  ill-suited  for  turtling ; 
the  narrowness  of  the  bows  prevents 
one  from  making  full  use  of  the  spear. 
l.malai'  Malay,  meaning  Nicobarese, 
who  are  probably  remotely  Malays, 
and  are  quite  different  from  the  Anoa- 
manese.  It' a  of.  ehd'rigma  outrigger 
canoe,  the  generic  name  for  all  canoes 
is  rd'ko-,  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Port  Blair  are  generally  without 
outrigger,  and  much  larger  than  the 
ehd'rigma'.  dt'io'bi-nga  (No.  14) 
hunt  for  turtles  along  the  shore  by 
poling- (verbal  subst.).  ten  for,  postp. 
ja'b'igda  bad.  ol'tHU'gu  (No.  14;  bow 
of  boat,  ig-mu'gu'  face,  kt'nab  thin, 
that  is,  narrow.  Vedd-re  because  of, 
that  is,  because  of  the  bow  being  nar- 
row. 5/ it.  tdg  turtle-spear,  see  44.  ien 
for.   tdk'la-ki-  inconvenience-does.] 

49.  klanchd-  lo'binga  bedig  met 
en-fS-lat'ke.  The  consequence  is  that 
in  poling  the  canoe  we  (frequently) 
fall.  [iianehd'  therefore,  io'bi'hga 
hunting'  the  turtle  by  poling- (verbid 
subst).  be'dig  while,    met  as.  ^n-to*- 
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Ui'is  eaiiM-&ll-do6s ;  td'lat  is  to 
drop,  and  is  here  made  caiuatiTe  bj 
prefixiiig  Mf,  s makes  us  fall,  see  c^-o^- 
ji'rke  ia  21.] 

50.  mo'da  ngol  ht'rma'cKe'lewa  ten 

mhi    drdi'ru    n^d'na    f&'U    itit&'nki 

ya'ba,  mol'6iehik  kukja'bagike.    If  you 

don*t  send  us  by  the  (incoming)  steamer 

all  the  things  we  ssked  for,  we  shall  be 

Terj  disappointed,     [mo-da  if.     ngol 

joa.     hiTma'Chi'lewa  steamer,  see  3. 

tin    in,   postp.    mln  things,  see  23. 

irdu'ru  all.    ngA'na  ▼.  b^,  ask  for, 

jrd*<#  which  we  asked  for,  but  there  is 

no  indication  of  person  or  lime,  ititd'nke 

tend,  see  23.    gd-ba  not.     mdl-dichik 

ve.    kuk'fi'bagi'ke  heart-bad-are  see 

23,  enphonically  inserted  t  before  -Ar«.] 


51.  M'rin  ng&  tArfl't  ya'ha.  There 
is  no  more  news  to  tell  you.  {kA-rin 
here.  hgA  more.  iArtvt  news,  ya'ba 
not.] 

52.  med'a  ngolV  drdU'ru  ttk  t&rti  t 
bi'ringa  igA'hke.  We  are  longing  to 
haTe  good  accounts  of  you  all.  [med'a 
we.  ugol-ta  you.  drdu'ru  all.  tek 
from,  postp.  tdrti't  news,  i'gd'ri'ke 
long-for-do,  t  prefix,  an  abbreviation 
of  tg,  Nos.  9  and  10.]_ 

53.  ngd'kd  yum  ba  lapA're,  But 
little  ram  has  fallen  up  to  the  present 
time,  [n^d'kd  as  yet,  see  5.  yum 
rain,  ha  httle.  la-pd-re  (euphonic  /a, 
frequently  prefixed  to  verbB),  fall-did.] 

54.  kam  wai  mol-oiehik,  Grood- 
bye.     [See  29.] 


The  above  examples  shew  the  mode  of  thought  of  the 
natives,  and  what  most  occupies  their  attention.  They  are 
some  of  the  very  few  expressions  of  genuine  untutored 
barbarians  which  we  possess.  The  analytical  translation 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  give,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Man 
Cwho  has  very  carefully  revised  the  whole),  shews  not  only 
^he  meaning  of  the  parts  of  the  words  and  the  method 
of  construction,  but  the  great  depth  to  which  Mr.  Man  has 
l)een  able  to  penetrate,  entirely  from  oral  instruction,  into 
t:he  genius  and  vocabulary  of  the  language. 

The  agglutinative  nature  of  the  language  tends  directly 

to  the  detection  of  basic  forms,  and  Mr.  Temple  has  very 

acutely  pursued  this  into  the  theory  of  roots.     He  conceives 

that  the  roots  are  all  properly  monosyllabic,  and  generally 

end   with  a  consonant,   but   that   these    monosyllables   are 

frequently  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  vowel  or  diphthong, 

or  the  same  preceded  by  a  consonant,  in  which  the  real 

meaning  lies  in  the  first  syllable,  though  it  has  now  been 

lost,  while  the  expansions  serve  as  modifications.    Occasionally 

the  roots  are  of  three  syllables.    This  chapter  in  Mr.  Temple's 

grammar  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  carefully  studied, 

but  his  materials  were  too  scanty,  and,  as  the  vocabulary 

increased,   Mr.  Man    found   it   necessary   to    suggest    such 

multifarious  points   for    reconsideration,   that   it   would   be 

obviously  premature  to  give  the  lists  which  Mr.  Temple  has 

furnished.      It  is  to   be  hoped  that  the  fuller  vocabulary 
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III.  Prose  Am  daman  ese  Version  by  Mr.  Man. 
figol  kuk  Vdrt&'lagike 

m 

md'ro  el'ma  ten  kd'to  igbd'dignga  bidig, 
fnd'ro  ehna  it'a  enyar  len  igbd'dignga  bedig 
pd'tdg  len  fdg'tmike. 

IV.  Literal  Translation  of  Prose  Version. 

thou  heart-sad-art 
sky-surface  to  there  looking  while, 
sky-surface  of  ripple  to  looking  while, 
bamboo  spear  on  lean-dost. 

V.  Free  Translation  of  Prose  Version. 

thou  art  sad  at  hearty 
gazing  there  at  the  sky's  surface, 
gazing  at  the  ripple  on  the  sky's  surface, 
leaning  on  the  bamboo  spear. 

le  rhythm,  as  read  by  Mr.  Man,  was : 

-  I  -"  I "- 1  — 


-l-l-l  .__ 

B  syllables  markoi-*-  '  jdial  length.     There 

two  short  syllables  .  i  the  second  and  third 

The  three  long  syllaL.  che  fourth  line  were  very 

ind  slow,  each  filling  up  a  whole  measure.  Strange  as 
of  the  changes  and  omissions  were,  this  is. one  of  the 
altered  of  the  songs  in  Mr.  Temple's  grammar.  We 
suppose  the  man  to  be  standing  before  his  companions 
liberation  from  prison,  gazing  sadly  at  the  sky  again 
3sting  on  his  bamboo  spear,  and  then  the  action  would 
the  words  intelligible, 
important  question  arises  as  to  the  durability  of  the 
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language.     The  English  have  been  there  for  so  short  a  time 
(only  twenty- four  years),  and  the  only  trustworthy  vocabulary, 
that  of  Mr.  Man,  has  been  made  for  so  much  shorter  a  time, 
that  there  is  no  proper  record  by  which  the  past  can  be 
contrasted  with  the  present  state  of  the  language.    But  there 
are  some  names  of  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Blair 
which  cannot  be  explained.     The  Andaman  names  of  places 
are  all  significant,  and  this  shews  that  some  words  have 
entirely  dropped  out  of  use,  or  have  become  unrecognisably 
modified  since  such  places  were  named.     There  will  also  be 
found  in  the  examples  I  have  given  many  evidently  compound 
words  of  whose  parts  Mr.  Man  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
any  explanation.     This  therefore  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
words  may  alter  rapidly,  while  the  constructions  may  remain. 
The  difierence  of  words  and  sameness  of  construction  in  the 
various  Andaman  tribes   might  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  of  independent  development,  owing  to  little  inter- 
course, during  many  hundreds  of  years.    The  ease  with  which 
young   .tffo'i,  an   .dko-jU'waida^  or  native  of  South   Middle 
Andaman,  learned  the  South  Andaman  language,  may  be 
mainly  explained  by  the  similarity  of  construction.     It  is 
not  so  much  the  words  of  a  foreign  language  which  puzzle 
us,  as  the  native  method  of  putting  those  words  together,  for 
this  depends  upon  an   original  divergence  in  the  lines  of 
thought,  which  soon  become  impossible  to  reconcile.     When, 
therefore,  the  construction  remains  the  same,  the  shifting 
from  one  set  of  words  to  another  is  comparatively  easy.     At 
the  same  time,  this  example  may  serve  to  shew  witb  what 
ease  any  one  of  these  languages  may  change  its  words.     If 
Messrs.  Man  and  Temple  succeed  in  getting  their  vocabulary 
and  grammar  of  the  South  Andaman  tongue  officially  re- 
cognised, and  books  come  to  be  printed  in  accordance  with 
them,  and  used  in  the  Andaman  Homes,  and  finally  over  all 
those  parts  of  the   South  Andaman   and   Rutland   Islands 
which  are  in  the  occupation  of  the  .bdjigngrjida  (isolated 
parts  of  these  islands  are  in  the  possession  of  the  ^arawada^ 
Who  own  Little  Andaman,  the  Sentinels,  and  small  inter- 
mediate islands),  and  the  people  themselves  do  not  die  out 
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(as  18  unfortunately  quite  possible,   for  the  deaths  much 
exceed  the  births,   and  the  1500  South  Andamanese  that 
are  estimated  to  have  been  there  when  we  took  possession 
of  the  islands  in  1858  have  dwindled  down  in  24  years  to 
less  than  500),  then  the  change  of  the  language  may  be 
arrested,  a  literary  or  book  language  may  be  acknowledged 
M  that  used  at  Port  Blair,  and  the   speech  of  the  other 
islaoders  recognised   as  provincial.      Even   if    the   present 
South  Andamanese  died  out,  the  language  would  remain  that 
of  government,   and   be  adopted  by  the  natives  of  other 
islands  who  naturally  come  to  Port  Blair.     In  the   mean 
time,  thanks  to   the  two  gentlemen  whose  papers  I  have 
been  entrusted  with,  a  very  fair  notion  of  this  language  as 
it  now  exists  can  be  formed,  and  its  position  in  the  whole 
family  of  human  speech,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Temple  in  the 
observations  with  which  I  began,  can  be  duly  appreciated  by 
philologists.     Even  if  the  language  became  extinct  before 
the  end  of  the  present  century,  the  researches  of  Messrs. 
Uan  and  Temple,  as  preserved  in  their  manuscripts,  would 
retain  their  philological  value.     Exceptional  opportunities, 
veil  utilised,  have  resulted   in  a   thorough,  practical,  and 
trustworthy  exposition  of  a  remarkable  agglutinative   lan- 
guage, as  yet  almost  entirely  free  from  external  influences. 
The  excellent    memoirs    on    the   people,   their  habits  and 
customs,  which  Mr.  Man  has  read  before  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  and  are  published  in  its  Transactions,  complete  one 
of  the   most   satisfactory  accounts  of  an   uncivilised   tribe 
which  we  possess.     I  beg  in  conclusion  to  tender  the  thanks 
of  the  Philological   Society   to   Messrs.  Man  and   Temple, 
and    especially  to   Mr.    Man,    without   whose    presence    in 
England  and  unstinting  personal  explanations  the  present 
report  could  not  have  been  drawn  up. 

Notice  by  the  President  op  Prop.  B.  JijLo's  Report  on 
THE  Present  State  op  Mongolian  Researches. 

Prof.  B.  Jiilg,  of  Innsbruck,  kindly  undertook  to  prepare 
a  report  on  Mongolian  for  Dr.  Murray's  first  Presidential 
Address,  three  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  ready  in   time, 
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even  for  his  second  address,  and  was  not  in  fact  completed 
till  last  summer.^  And  then,  by  a  curious  miscarriage,  of 
which  Professor  Jiilg,  according  to  his  correspondence 
with  me,  was  not  aware,  and  at  which  he  was  mucli 
surprised,  it  was  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and 
before  I  could  claim  it,  had  been  accepted,  translated  and 
prepared  for  press.  It  has  therefore  by  mutual  consent 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  that  Society,  where  it  will  be 
accessible  to  any  member  of  our  Society  who  wishes  to 
study  the  subject  But  as  it  was  originally  intended  for  us, 
it  seems  best  to  give  the  following  short  account  of  its 
contents.^ 


*  In  his  first  address,  1879,  Dr. 
Murray  says:  •*  We  confidently  ex- 
pecti'd  a  reiK>rt  from  l*rofessor  Tcza,  of 
Pisa,  on  >ianchu,  and  until  a  few  days 
ago  one  from  l^rofcssor  Jiilg,  of  Inns- 
bruck, on  Mongolian." — 'J'tam.  Phil, 
&'oc.  1877-8-9,  Part  III.  p.  68C.  In 
his  second  address,  1880,  he  had  to 
say,  alluding  especially  to  the  two 
above-mentioned  reports  :  "  Several 
contributions,  long  promised  for  the 
present  occasion,  the  failure  of  which 
nas  been  a  disappointment  to  me,  will, 
I  hope,  be  readv  by  next  year." — Traus, 
rhil.  Hoe.  1880-1,  p.  118. 

*  Prof.  Jiilg* H  paper,  as  printed,  begins 
with  the  followmg  words,  address^  to 
Robert  N.  Cust,  Kstj.,  Hon.  Sec. 
R.A.S. :  **Mv  dear  Sir,— In  reply  to 
your  request  tliat  I  would  send  a  brief 
accountof  the  present  state  of  Mongolian 
Researches,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
forwarding  to  you,  for  publication  in 
the  Journal  of  the  R"yal  Asiatic  Society 
of  London^  the  following  note's,  etc.'* 
As  tbis  is  apparently  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  what  1  have  said  in  the  text,  and 
was  indeed  appeah-d  to  when  I  rc-ad  my 
address  as  disposing  of  my  assertion, 
I  consider  it  necoHs^iry  to  quote  the 
words  of  l*rof.  Julg*s  letter  to  me, 
which  will  show  that  the  passage 
italicised  above  must  have  been  mserted 
after  the  arrangement  mentioned  in  the 
text  had  been  concludiHl,  in  which  case 
of  course  it  bt^camo  pt»rfe<;tlv  correct. 
But  the  point  is  the  original  destina- 
tion of  tne  report.  I  had  previously 
written  to  Prof.  Jiilg,  asking  if  his 
paper  was  ready,  and  he  replied  on 


23  Nov.  1881,  that  Mr.  Cust  (through 
whose  instrumentality  Prof.  Jiilg  bad 
been  induced  to  unaertake  what,  on 
account  of  his  numerous  engagements, 
proved  to  be  the  very  laborious  task  of 
writing  tbis  report^  nad  acknowledged 
its  receipt,  and  haa  said  he  had  passed 
it  on  to  Dr.  Rost,  an  old  friend  ot  I'rof. 
Jiilg' s ;  hence.  Prof.  Jiilg  referred  me  to 
these  gentlemen.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Vanx, 
the  paid  secretary  of  the  R.A.S.,  and 
learned  from  him  that  the  paper  had 
com(i  from  Dr.  Rost  to  the  Asiatic 
Society,  and  had  been  already  accepted 
and  translated,  in  ignorance,  so  far  as 
the  Council  and  Mr.  Vaux  were  con- 
cerned, that  it  had  been  meant  for  any 
other  Society.  Rut  this  fact  was,  o'f 
course,  known  to  Mr.  Cust,  who  had 
previously  frequently  written  to  Dr. 
Murray  about  it,  and  on  19  Nov. 
1881,  after  I  had  written  to  Prof. 
Jiilg,  but  before  I  received  his  reply, 
wrote  to  me :  "  Dr.  Jiilg  sent  me  ms 
long  promised  report  on  Mongolian  in 
the  summer  in  German,  and  I,  thinking 
that  the  Philological  Society  had  no 
occasion  for  it,  nuide  it  over  to  the 
Ro\iil  Asiatic  Society.  It  has  ftot 
been  utilised,  and  you  can  have  it  still, 
if  vou  wi^h  ;  please  decide  at  once,  as 
it  IS  a  very  valuable  paper.*'  Mr.  Cu»t 
had  been  absent  from  England,  and  did 
not  know  exactly  what  had  been  done, 
but  he  wrote  and  told  me  in  part  on 
23  Nov.  1881.  and  Mr.  Vaux  told 
me  all  about  it  on  24  Nor.  1881. 
I  wrote  the  particulars  to  Prof.  Jiil^, 
and  said  that  in  that  case  I  thought  it 
best  to  assent  to  the  appearance  of  the 
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Prof.  Jiilg  first  describes  the  boundaries  of  the  Mongol 
re^oo,  occupying  most  of  Asia,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  works, 
ancient  and  modem,  which  record  the  history  of  the  Mongol 
empire,  and  describe  the  country  and  the  people,  with  their 
habits  and  customs,  and  their  religious,  political,  and  literary 
development.  Then  dividing  the  whole  Mongol  tribe  into 
three  branches,  1.  East  Mongols ;  2.  West  Mongols  (Kal- 
muck, Oelod) ;  and  3.  Buriats,  Professor  Jiilg  describes  the 
people,  always  giving  the  titles  of  the  works  on  which  he 
relies,  and  proceeds  to  consider  their  respective  languages, 
which  are  in  close  connection  with  each  other  in  roots,  inflec- 
tions, and  grammatical  structure,  so  much  so,  that  he  who 
understands  one,  may  be  said  to  understand  all.  The  chief 
phonetical  characteristic  consists  in  the  harmony  of  vowels, 
which  are  divided  into  hard  a,  o,  u,  and  soft  e,  o,  u,  between 
which  stands  t.  The  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  determines 
the  class  of  the  rest,  and  the  consonants  preceding  the  vowels 
are  also  affected  by  them.  The  languages  all  use  postpositions, 
which  serve  as  inflections  of  the  noun  (just  as  in  the  South 
Andaman  language  considered  above). 

In  East  Mongolian,  or  Mongolian  proper,  the  writing  is  a 
oomplicated  syllabary,  arranged  vertically  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  columns  proceeding  from  left  to  right.  It  is  extremely 
imperfect.     Thus  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  a  and 


'^rt  in  the  Joomal  of  the  Boyal 

^tic  Society.    He  replied  as  follows 

on  4  Dec.  1881   (I  ^Te  the  original 

iitt  and  the  translation  afterwanls) : 

*'Ihr  lieber  Brief  Tom  28  Nov.  hat 

our    abermals    eine     Ueberraschung 

i>ereitet.    Yun  all  dem  was  Sie  mir 

fliittheilen,  habe  ich   auch    nicht  die 

gehngite  Ahnung  gebabt,  kein  Mensch, 

teder  Hr.  Cnst  noch  Hr.   Rost  hat 

Hoirauch  eine  Silbe  dariiber  mitgetheilt. 

Ich  danke  Ihnen  Ton  ganzem  Uerzen 

fiir  Ihre  Giite.    Aber  ich  bodanie  sehr 

Venn   die  Abhandlnn^  nicht  in  den 

Proceedings  der   Philological   Society 

eivcheint,    fiir   die   ich    sie    doch   in 

gutcm  Glanben  mit  yieler  Miihe  zusam- 

£estellt  habe.    Habent  sua  fata  libelli ! 

Katiirlich  kann  ich  nichts  dagegen  than 

wenn  die  Abhandlung  in  den  Transac- 


tions der  K.  Asiatischcn  Gesellschaft 
erscheinen  soil.  Wenn  Sie  damit 
einyerstanden  sind,  so  muss  auch  ieh 
es  sein.'*  {Traudation:  "Your  kind 
letter  of  the  28  Nov.  has  ^ven  me  a 
new  surprise.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  all  that  you  tell  me,  no 
one,  neither  Mr.  Cust  nor  Mr.  Rost, 
told  me  a  syllable  about  it.  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  kindness. 
But  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  paper  will 
not  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Philological  Society,  for  which  never- 
theless (doch)  I  composed  it  in  good 
faith  and  with  much  trouble,  llabent 
sua  fata  libelli !  Of  course  I  can  do 
nothing  against  the  paper's  appearing 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  B.  Asiatic 
Society.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  it, 
/must  be  so  too."} 
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u,  0  and  u,  g  and  k,  d  and  t,  j  and  b  {ds) ;  while  a  and  e^ 
0  (f«)  and  0  (u),  a  (^)  and  f?,  g  and  rA,  ^  (r/)  and  ou  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  each  other.  But  in  1648  the  Saja  Pandita 
composed  a  new  alphabet,  the  Kalmuck,  in  which  theae 
ambiguities  are  avoided,  the  angular  clumsy  shapes  rounded 
off  (although  the  graphic  differences  are  but  small),  and  every 
sound  has  its  distinct  symbol,  any  two  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  confuse  with  each  other.  Professor  Jiilg  therefore  lays  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that  Kalmuck  is  the  key  of  Mongolian,  and 
should  form  the  foundation  of  all  Mongolian  studies.  The 
Buriatic  follows  the  East  Mongolian. 

A  clear  distinction  exists  between  book  language  and 
colloquial.  All  grammars  and  dictionaries  treat  of  the  literary 
form,  except  A.  Pozdnjejew's  ObrazUy^  etc.,  or  "  Specimens 
of  the  Popular  Literature  of  the  Mongolian  Tribes,"  St,  Peters- 
burgh,  1880,  in  which  the  conversational  language  was  first 
reduced  to  writing.  The  literature  consists  mostly  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Tibetan,  which  is  even  yet  the  language  of  the 
learned,  and  as  the  Tibetan  literature  is  itself  principally 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  we  thus  became  acquainted  with 
Indian  Buddhistic  literature,  of  which  the  originals  have  been 
lost,  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  tales  of  the  Siddhi" 
Kiir. 

Prof.  Jiilg  then  gives  a  long  list  of  the  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, and  texts  published  in  each  of  the  three  divisions* 
several  of  which  are  due  to  himself,  especially,  for  Kalmuck, 
his  "Tales  of  the  8iddhi-Kur\  with  Kalmuck  text,  German 
translation,  and  Kalmuck- German  dictionary  to  the  same,'' 
Leipzig,  1866.  Good  translations  of  the  Bible  have  been 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

From  its  very  full  list  of  works  bearing  on  the  subject, 
Prof.  Jiilg's  report  is  of  great  importance  to  all  intending 
students  of  Mongolian,  and  although  we  have  accidentally 
been  unable  to  print  the  whole  report  in  this  address,  we 
cannot  feel  less  grateful  to  Prof.  Jiilg,  who  freely  ga^e  us, 
in  intention,  his  best  work  on  this  interesting  subject. 
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In  my  Address  for  1874  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  you 
a  brief  report  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Sayce  upon  Assyrian  Phi- 
lology.    But  as  great  progress  has  been  made  since  that 
time,  I  am  muoh  gratified  in  being  able  to  lay  before  you  the 
following  excellent  report  by  one  whose  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  at  once  so  accurate  and  so  extensive,  and  I  am 
sore  you  will  all  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  learned  Reporter 
for  the  great  trouble  he  has  taken  to  render  it  complete. 

EePORT    ON    THE    PROGRESS    OF    CUNEIFORM    RESEARCH,    BY 

Theo.    G.   Pinches,    Esq.,   of    the    Department   of 
Oriental  Antiquities,   British  Museum. 

"A  description  of  the  progress  made  in  Cuneiform  research, 
tbat  is  to  say,  the  languages  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Wedge-writing,  during  the  last  few  years,  is  no  easy  task. 
The  subject  has  become  so  wide,  difficulties,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing, have  increased,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  there  were,  in 
ancient  times,  no  less  than  fourteen  languages  in  which  the 
Wedge-writing  was  used.     (See  the  list  on  p.  92.) 

"The  progress,  however,  which  has  been  made  since  the 
year  1874  is  very  great,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that, 
np  to  that  time,  only  three  of  those  fourteen  tongues,  namely, 
Persian,  Median,  and  Assyrian,  had  been  studied  with  any- 
thing like   thoroughness,   the   object  being  then  to  try  to 
make  out  what  the  Assyrian  records  had  to  tell  with  the 
help  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  other  cognate  languages — 
&  method  which,  when  we  come  to  consider  it,  was  but  an 
unsatisfactory  one  at  the  best,  but  which  served  admirably 
in  the  beginnings  of  the  study.     It  was  left  for  the  German 
issyriologists.  Professors  Schrader  and  Friedrich  Delitzsch, 
to  inaugurate  a  new  and  perfectly  scientific  method  of  trans- 
lating   the    records   which    the   Assyrian    and   Babylonian 
empires  had  left  for  the  information  of  the  world. 

**  Students  of  the  Assyrian  and  Akkadian  languages  enlarge 
constantly,  and  with  great  justice,  on  the  difficulties  of  their 
special  branch  of  study,  the  uncertainties  of  the  readings  of 
words,  and   the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  the  method  of 
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those  ancient  scribes ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  these  very  difficulties,  almost  all  but  the 
Historical  inscriptions  would  have  been  a  sealed  book  for  us. 
The  difficulties  which  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  them- 
selves felt  in  using  their  own  cumbersome  way  of  writing, 
caused  them  to  draw  up  those  syllabaries  and  bilingual  lists 
without  which  much  of  the  full  value  of  the  inscrip- 
tions would  have  been  lost  to  us.  Had  this  fact  been  well 
kept  in  mind,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  such 
criticisms  as  Gutschmid's  '  Assyriologie  in  Deutschland,*  or 
for  such  a  polemic  work  as  Haupt's  *  Sumerische  Familien- 
gesetze.'  Tet  our  thanks  are  due  to  these  writers  for  pointing 
out  to  Assyriologists  the  weaknesses  and  unscientificnesses  of 
their  system,  and  so  enabling  them  to  remedy  these  defects. 

"The  reform  came,  as  above  remarked,  from  Oermany, 
and  was  brought  in  by  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch.  He  it  was  who 
first  used  to  the  fullest  extent  those  bilingual  tablets  which  th 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  wrote  in  such  number.  Parallel 
passages  and  synonyms  were  thus  easily  noted,  varian  ^ 
readings  could  be  found  also  witli  greater  ease.  The  appli — 
cation  of  the  keys  thus  obtained  to  the  one-tongue  tezt;^;^ 
gave  most  excellent  and  interesting  results.  In  some  cases-^ 
however,  philology  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  allowed  t^ 
override  archseological  facts,  and  the  result  of  this  too  grea  — 
devotion  to  science  has  not  always  been  satisfactory. 

"The  French  system,  represented  by  the  many  pupil  - 
whom  Prof.  Oppert  in  Paris  has  trained,  has  brought  fortltf 
also  good  results,  but  they  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  far  behinc== 
the  German  system.  This,  however,  has  not  been  from  wan 
of  either  talent  or  enthusiasm,  but  from  want  of  that  rigorou.^ 
scientific  exactness  so  needful  in  such  a  difficult  study. 

"The  system  in  use  in  England  has  been,  perhaps,  the  mos'^ 
unsatisfactory  of  all.  Far  too  unflinchingly  have  the  Englisbi 
Assyriologists  kept  to  the  old  methods,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing that  the  talent  was  of  the  best  and  most  brilliant 
kind,  the  results  have  been  very  far  from  what  could  have 
been  wished.  The  old  and  uncertain  system  of  comparison 
with  the  cognate  languages  is,  even  now,  in  full  force,  and 
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the  insufficient  nature  of  such  aids  can  not  but  be  recognized 
by  all  familiar  with  the  science  of  philology,  for  one  might 
as  well  try  to  read  an  English  book  by  comparing  the  words, 
both  the  Romance  and  the  true  English,  with  words  of 
similar  sound  in  the  other  Teutonic  languages. 

"In  spite,  however,  of  the  defects  of  the  systems  of  both 
the  old  and  the  new  school,  the  results  have  been  most  satis- 
factory, and  continued  excavations  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
liave  brought  to  light  treasures  to  add  zest  to  the  labours  of 
students.     The  excavations  recommenced  in  1873,  at  Nine- 
veh, soon  after  the  first  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  '  Chaldean 
Account  of  the  Deluge,'  by  that  scholar,  under  the  direction 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  *  Daily  Telegraph,'  aroused  a  new 
interest  in  the  study.     The  next  year,  the  excavations  were 
continued  under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Iduseum,  with  equal  success.     The  results  of  the  excavations 
were  the  publication,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology,^  of  most  interesting  articles,  by  Mr. 
G^.  Smith,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Flood,  as  told  by  the 
tciblets  from  Nineveh.     Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  also,  published^  a 
c^ommentary  on  the  same  text,   which,  though  filled  with 
somewhat  fanciful  etymologies,  nevertheless  contained  a  few 
good  things.     Some  new  bilingual  lists,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Oeo.  Smith,   were  also  published,  with  a  commentary,  by 
the  same  author.'     An  important  chronological  paper,  en- 
titled *  A  portion  of  a  tablet  from  which  the  Canon  of  Berosus 
"^as  copiied,'  was  also  published  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith  in  the 
^bove-mentioned  work.* 

"  Before  his  departure  on  his  third  and  last  journey  to 
Assyria,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him,  Mr.  Smith  published 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  ancient  and  most  interest- 
ing legends  of  Ancient  Babylonia,  in  a  work  entitled  *  The 
Chaldean  Genesis,'  a  work  which  gave,  in  a  rough  though 
fair  translation,  the  contents  of  all  the  tablets  referring  to 
the  Creation,  the  so-called  fall  of  man,  and  the  war  between 
the  gods  and  Bisbis-tiamtu  *  the  monster  of  the  sea,'  which 

*  Tol.  iii.  p.  630.  3  « Transactions/  vol.  iii.  p.  496. 

*  *  TransactioDB,'  toL  iy.  p.  49.  *  *  Transactions/  vol.  iii.  p.  361. 
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is  supposed  to  typify  the  Waterchaos.^  To  this  was  also 
added  the  legends  of  Izdubar,^  an  ancient  hero  whom  Mr. 
Smith  identified  with  Nimrod.  It  is  in  the  account  of  the 
wanderings  and  adventures  of  this  prince  that  the  story  of 
the  flood  occurs,  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  told  by  Urn- 
napistiin  '  to  the  Babylonian  hero.  This  legend  is,  in  every 
respect,  a  most  poetical  and  interesting  composition,  and 
affords  material  both  to  the  philologist  and  the  historian. 
So  great  was  the  popularity  of  the  book,  that  a  German 
edition,  translated  by  Hermann  Delitzsch,  with  notes  by 
his  brother.  Prof.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  was  published  soon 
after.*  Four  other  works,  also  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  may  be 
noticed.  These  are  his  *  Assyrian  Discoveries,'  ^  containing 
a  record  of  travel  as  well  as  translations  of  all  the  most 
interesting  and  important  texts ;  the  history  of  Assyria,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh  • — a  thoroughly 
useful  book,  indispensable  to  students ;  the  history  of  Baby- 
lonia,'^ a  book  which,  though  somewhat  out  of  date  and 
needing  revision,  nevertheless  contains  a  large  amount  of 
most  useful  information ;  and  the  history  of  Sennacherib,^ 
upon  the  same  plan  as  the  'History  of  Assurbanipal,' 
published  in  1S71.    The  two  last-named  works,  the  'History 


*  *  *  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis, 
etc."  By  Georffe  Smith.  London, 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  1876. 

'  The  more  correct  Akkadian  read- 
ing would  be  GL>t»ibar  (or  Gi>dubar). 

»  Read  by  Mr.  Smith  lirst  Sisit,  then 
Adra-l?a?is,  and  lately,  by  Prof.  De- 
litzsch rir-napl<tim  **the  offspring  of 
life."  None  of  these  renderiuga  are, 
however,  to  my  mind  satislactor}-.  The 
most  usual  way  in  which  the  name  is 

givenis:  |  ^|  ^^^^^^  ^^(^,the 

first  sign  of  which,  though  it  have  the 
value  of  pity  can  hardly  be  the  word 
for  *•  offspring"  in  Assyrian,  which  was 

more  usually  written  ^1  .^^>->L 

P*r-'  {pir-^u).  ^1  means,  when  taken 

ideographically,  both  "the  sun,"  the 
Sungod,  and  *'day."  As,  however,  to 
express  the  name  of  the  sun,  or  the 
Sungod,  it  should  have  the  prefix  of 


divinity  ^-^-T)  the  most  probable  pro- 

* 
nunciation  and  rendering  are  Um-na- 

pistim,  "day  of  life." 

^  George  Smithes  Chaldaische  Gene- 
sis. EeiUnschriftliche  Berichte,  etc., 
etc.     Leipzig,  1876. 

*  Assyrian  Discoveries,  an  account  of 
explorations,  etc.,  during  1873  and 
1874,  by  Geo.  Smith.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.,  1875. 

*  Ancient  History  from  the  Monu- 
ments. Assyria,  by  Geo.  Smith.  Fcp. 
8vo.  Society  for  l^moting  Christian 
Knowledge,  'l876. 

^  Ancient  History  from  the  Monu- 
ments Babvlonia,  by  Geo.  Smith. 
Edited  by  the'Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  1877. 
Uniform'with  the  above. 

^  "The  History  of  Sennacherib,*' 
translated  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  II.  Sayce. 
London,  Williams  and  Norgate,  1878. 
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of  Babylonia/  and  the  'History  of  Sennacherib/  were 
published  after  Mr.  Smith's  death  in  1876,  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Prof.  Sayce.  There  has  also  been  published, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
Bud  edited  by  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia/  containing  prin- 
cipally bilingual  tablets  and  texts  (in  Assyrian),  refer- 
ring to  magic,  incantations,  etc.,  and  the  first  instalment 
of  the  fifth  volume'  (35  plates),  containing  historical 
texts  and  bilingual  lists.  Besides  the  above  works,  Sir 
H.  C.  Rawlinson  has  found  time,  notwithstanding  his 
many  diplomatic  occupations,  to  write  several  articles,  of 
which  his  translation  of  the  cylinder  of  Cyrus,  and  his 
remarks  upon  the  antiquities  found  at  Bahrein  are  worthy 
of  notice.* 

"Among  the  productions  of  the  pen  of  Prof.  Sayce  may  be 
mentioned  the  two  editions  of  his  *  Assyrian  Grammar,'  ^  a 
book  which  has  now  become  rather  out  of  date;  a  most 
interesting  article  upon  'Babylonian  Augury  by  means  of 
Geometrical  Figures,'  *  in  which  are  published  for  the  first 
time  the  contents  of  some  very  curious  tablets  in  the  British 
Museum;  a  translation  of  a  tablet  brought  from  Assyria 
by  Greo.  Smith,  entitled,  '  Ancient  Babylonian  Moral  and 
Political  Precepts.'*  A  paper,  read  before  this  Society, 
opon  Accadian  Phonology ;  '^  another,  upon  *  The  Tenses  of 
the  Assyrian  Verb,'®  and  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  written  in  popular  style,  upon  Babylonian  Literature  ^ 
—a  work  that  can  be  thoroughly  recommended  to  all  who 
wish  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  interesting  contents  of  the 


^  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
W'estem  Aria.  Prepared  by  Sir  H. 
C.  Kawlinson,  assisted  by  6.  Smith. 
1875.    Folio. 

*  A  Selection  of  the  Miscellaneous 
lascriptions  of  Assyria.  Prepared  by 
8ir  fl.  C.  Rawlinson,  assisted  oy  Theo. 
G.  Pinches.     1880.    Folio. 

*  Journal  of  Roy.  Asiatic  Society, 
Tol.  xii.  pp.  70  and  201. 

^  An  elementary  grammar,  etc.,  of 
the  Assyrian  language^  by  the  Rev.  A. 

PhiL  Trant.  18S2-3-4. 


H.  Sayce,  M.A.  (Originally  Bagsters, 
now)  Triibner,  1876,  a  2nd  edition  has 
rince  been  published. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl. 
Archopol.  vol.  iv. 

«  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  vii. 

'  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  1877-79,  pt.  1. 

8  Journal  of  the  R.  Asiatic  Society, 
London,  vol.  ix.  pt.  1. 

'  Babylonian  jjiterature.  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  8vo. 
London,  Bagsters,  1877. 
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treasures  of  the  Mesopotamian  libraries.  Of  this  book  a 
translation  was  published  in  Germany  in  1878.^  A  new 
edition  of  Geo.  Smith's  Chaldean  Genesis,  edited  by  Prof. 
Sayce,  appeared  also  last  year.  Although  it  hardly  belongs 
to  cuneiform  research,  yet  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to 
mention  here  the  most  valuable  papers  contributed  by 
Prof.  Sayce  upon  the  Hittite  Inscriptions,  entitled,  '  The 
Monuments  of  the  Hittites,'^  and  ^The  Bilingual  Hittite 
and  Ouneiform  Inscription  of  Tarkonddmos.' '  The  Rev.  J. 
Dunbar  Heath,  who  has  studied  these  texts  for  many  years, 
believes  them  to  be  written  in  a  language  closely  allied  to 
the  Chaldee,  and  he  has  reasoned  out,  with  a  view  to  proving 
this,  the  values  of  several  characters,  by  means  of  which  he 
gives  a  rendering  of  these  texts. 

"  Returning,  however,  to  English  Assyriology.  The  next 
important  writings  of  which  we  have  to  speak  are  those  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  who  has  taken  up  the  natural  history 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  his  special  study.  One  paper, 
upon  the  mammalia  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,^  has  appeared, 
and  in  a  future  paper  it  is  his  intention  to  treat  of  the  birds. 
An  interesting  paper,  upon  'The  Hieroglyphic  or  Picture 
Origin  of  the  Characters  of  the  Assyrian  Syllabary,'  *  by  the 
same  author,  has  also  been  published. 

"  From  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  Bertin  has  appeared  a  paper  in 
which  the  Assyrian  numerals  are  explained,  and  their  forms 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  Semitic  languages.  Mr.  £• 
A.  Budge  has  published  '  Assyrian  Incantations  to  Fire  and 
Water,'  *  *  The  Nebbi- Yunus  inscription  of  Sennacherib,'  "^  '  A 
newly-discovered  text  of  Assur-natsir-pal,'  ®  and  two  works, 
entitled,  *  Assyrian  Texts,'  *  and  *  The  History  of  Esarhad- 
don,'  ^^  the  latter  being  upon  the  model  of  Geo.  Smith's  'Assur- 

1  Babvlonische  Literatur.    Leipzig,  '^  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Archadol  vol.  Ji, 

0.  Schufze.  pt.  2,  and  Hecords  of  the  Past,  vol.  xi. 

'  Transactions    of   the    Society    of  "^  Records  of  the  Past,  voL  xi. 

Bibl.  Archajol.  toI.  vii.  pt.  2.  ^  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.  voL  vii. 

*  The  same.  pt.  1. 

^  Transactions  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl.  *  Assyrian    Texts.      Selected   and 

Archa.'ol.  toI.  y.  pt.  1.  Arranged,    with    Philological    Notes. 

^  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Archseol.  toI.  t.  London,  Triibner. 

pt.  2.  ^^  The  History  of  Esarhaddon  (son 
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lanipal  *  and  '  Sennacherib/  The  following  papers  have  also 
been  published:  ^ Notes  upon  Babylonian  Contract  Tablets 
and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy/  ^  in  which  the  author  of  the 
present  report  gave  the  results  of  his  examination  of  these 
important  texts,  with  special  reference  to  one  dated  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Cambyses;  'On  a  Tablet  relating  to  the 
capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  events  which  preceded 
and  led  to  it/  ^ — a  historical  study  of  a  most  interesting 
tablet,  giving  the  annals  of  the  latter  years  of  Nabonidus ; 
*The  Bronze  Gates  discovered  by  Mr.  Eassam  at  Balawat/^ 
in  which  the  form  of  these  monuments  is  fully  described  and 
illustrated,  and  a  rather  important  philological  communication 

'Upon  the  consonants  S,  B  and  L  in  Assyrian,' '  where  the 
Utherto  puzzling  change  of  8  into  /  before  a  dental  is  fully 
explained,  and  examples  given.  Precis  of  forthcoming  papers 
have  also  been  g^ven  (notably  upon  'A  new  list  of  Babylonian 
kings,'  '  Bemarks  upon  the  Becent  Discoveries  of  Mr. 
Baaaam  at  Aboo-habba '  *),  and  two  short  articles  have  been 
published  upon  certain  tablets  found  in  Cappadocia,^  having 
a  rather  important  bearing  upon  the  language  and  geography 
of  the  East  in  ancient  times.  By  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  two  works  are  now  in  the  course  of  publication,^ 
namely,  *  The  Bronze  Ornaments  of  the  Palace  Gates  at 
Balawat,'  a  splendid  series  of  autotypes  containing  repre- 
sentations of  the  expedition  of  the  Assyrian  king  Shal- 
maneser  II.,  and  a  small  work  intended  to  assist  students  in 
acqairing  a  knowledge  of  the  style  of  writing  in  use  in 
ancient  times  in  Babylonia.'^  M.  de  Lacouperie,  the  well- 
hiown  Chinese  scholar,  has  made  some  interesting  researches. 


of  Senimcherib),  King  of  Assyria,  b.c. 
€81-668.  Translated  from  the  Cunei- 
^rm  Inicriptions,  etc.,  etc.  London, 
Triibner.  Both  the  "  Assyrian  Texts  ** 
and  the  **  History  of  ^nnacherib  " 
hire  been  Tery  severely  criticized  by 
the  reriewers. 

»  Trans.  Soc.  BibL  Archjeol.  vol.  vi. 
pt  2. 

*  Both  in  Trans,  vol.  viL  pt.  I . 

*  Proceedings  Soc.  Bibl.  ArchseoL 
April  5th,  1881. 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl. 
Archscol.  Dec.  7th,  1880,  Jan.  11th 
and  June  7th,  1881. 

*  Proceedings,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1881. 

*  Foot  parts  have  been  already 
issued. 

'  **  Texts  in  the  Babylonian  Wedge- 
writing,"  auto^aphed  from  the  original 
documents,  with  a  list  of  characters 
and  their  meanings,  by  Theo.  G. 
Pinches.  London,  Society  of  Biblical 
ArchsDology,  1882. 
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which  seem  to  point  to  a  connectioii  between  the  wedge 
writing  and  the  writing  in  use  in  early  times  in  the  eat 
of  Asia. 

''  Among  the  French  AssyriologistSy  that  busiest  o 
scholars,  Fran9ois  Lenormant,  takes  the  first  place.  Thi 
author  has  published  several  most  interesting  works  upcn 
the  bilingual  syllabaries  and  lists,  among  which  may  b 
mentioned  his  'Etude  sur  quelques  parties  des  syllabaire 
cun^iformes/  'Les  syllabaires  cun^iformes/  etc.,  and  hi 
'Chaldean  Magic '^ — a  most  interesting  and  instructive  booli 
He  has  also  given  some  exceedingly  valuable  papers  entitle 

'  Sur  la  lecture  et  la  signification  de  I'Ideogramme  ^m.,  e 
a  cette  occasion  sur  quelques  noms  de  maladies  en  Accadiei 
et  en  Assyrien/^  and  *  Les  noms  de  I'airain  et  du  cuivre  dani 
les  deux  langues  des  inscriptions  cun^iformes  de  la  Ohaldde  ei 
de  rAssyrie/'  and  a  work*  in  which  he  has  tried  to  prov< 
the  Turanian  nature  of  the  Akkadian  language. 

"By  Prof.  Oppert  have  been  published  new  translation! 
of  the  Annals  of  Sargon,*  the  Inscriptions  of  the  Persiai 
Monarchs,®  and,  in  conjunction  with  M.  M^nant,  some  trans* 
lations  of  Babylonian  Public  Documents,^  and  a  book  en- 
titled *  Documents  Juridiques  de  1* Assyrie  et  de  la  Chald^e/' 
a  work  upon  which,  unfortunately,  very  little  praise  indeed 
can  be  bestowed.  From  Prof.  Oppert's  pen  have  also  comi 
several  short  papers,  among  which  may  be  noted  his  '  Revised 
chronology  of  the  latest  Babylonian  kings,' ^  several  tranda- 
tions  of  Khorsabad  Inscriptions  in  the  Records  of  the  Past,** 
and  an  article  entitled  '  L'ambre  jaune  chez  les  Assyriens,'* 
in  which  appear  some  gratuitously  unpleasant  translations  ol 
certain  words  in  the  6th  tablet  of  the  legends  of  the  hen 

>  Chaldean  Magic ;   its  origin  and  ^  Records   of  the   Past,    toIs.  tii 
development.      Translated    from    the      and  ix. 

French.    8vo.   London,  Bagster,  1877.  •  Records  of  the  Past,  toI.  ii. 

>  Transactions  Soc.  Bibl.  Archaeol.  "^  The  same. 

vol.  vi.  pt.  1.  ^  Paris,  Maisonnenve. 

*  The    same,   pt.   2.      Republished  ®  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Archffiol.  toI.  vi 
separately  (Paris,  MaisonncuveJ.  pt.  1. 

*  Les  principes  do  comparaison  de  ^^  Vol.  xi. 

I'Akkadien  et  des  langues  touraniennes.  "  Recueil  des  Trav.  relatifs  k  la  Phi 
Paris,  Maisonneuve.  lologie,  ii.  2. 
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Oistubar.  Prof.  Oppert  has  also  published  a  most  important 
little  book,  in  which  he  exposes  the  language  of  the  Median 
Inscriptions,^  but  it  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  usefulness  by 
the  total  absence  of  references. 

"  The  well-known  French  Assyriologist,  M.  J.  M^nant,  has 
pablished  several  most  interesting  works  upon  the  hard- stone 
cylinders,  among  which  may  be  noted  his  catalogue  of  the 
cylinders  of  the  Museum  of  the  Hague,^  and  his  remarks 
upon  the  impressions  of  cylinders  on  the  contract-tablets  of 
the  British  Museum.^  Two  other  works  have  also  been 
pablished  by  this  scholar,  the  one,  a  small  book  written  in  a 
popular  style,  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  library  of 
Nineveh,  with  translations  of  texts  ;^  and  a  large  work  upon 
.  the  cuneiform  writing,  the  Assyrian  grammar,  etc. — a  book 
which,  if  it  had  a  few  more  references,  would  be  invaluable 
to  the  beginner  in  cuneiform  studies.^  M.  Hal^vy,  who  has 
an  idea  that  everything  cuneiform  is  Semitic,  has  published 
several  books  in  which  he  tries  to  prove  this  theory — a 
theory  which  he  holds  almost  alone.  This  scholar  even  goes 
80  iar  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  non-Semitic  languages, 
contending  that  they  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  crypto- 
graphies. His  principal  works  upon  the  subject  are :  '  La 
pritendue  langue  d'Accad  est-elle  touranienne?'*  *  La 
oouvelle  evolution  de  I'accadisme.'^  Of  other  works  from 
this  author's  pen  may  also  be  noticed  a  paper  entitled  *  Baby- 
lonian Fragments,'  in  the  Records  of  the  Past,^  in  which  are 
translated  some  texts  which  are  of  importance  because  they 
seem  to  bear  witness  of  the  Assyrians'  and  Babylonians' 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (a  belief  received  by 
them  from  the  Akkadians  and  Sumerians  of  old-time) ;  and 

'  Le  peuple  et  la  langue  dee  M^des.  lioth^que  du  palais  de  Nimre.     Paris, 

Paiis,  MaidonneaTe,  18/9.  Leroux,  1880. 

'  Catalogue  dee  cylindres  orientaox  ^  Elements  d'^pigraphie  assyrienne. 

du  cabinet  royal  des  M6dailles  de  la  Manuel  de  la  langne  a»s}Tienne.   I.  Lc 

Hare.     Haye,'impr.  de  TEtat,  1879.  Syllabaire.    II.  La  Grammaire.    III. 

'  Empreintes  des  cylindres  assyro-  Cnoix  de  lectures.   Paris,  Maisonneuve, 


chaldeens  relevees  snr  les  contrats  d'in-  1880. 

teret   priv^    du    Mus6e    britannique  •  Paris,  Leroux,  1876. 

ckafiies  et  expliquees.     Maisonneuve,  ^  Revue  de  philologie,  t.  iii. 

1880.  8  Vol.  xi. 
*  D6x)UYerte8  assyriennes.   La  Bib- 
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one  entitled  ^  Cyras  et  le  retour  de  Fezil/^  being  a  study 
upon  the  cylinder  of  Cyrus,  and  the  unbaked  clay  tablet, 
written  during  the  reign  of  the  same  king,  giving  the  annals 
of  the  reign  of  Nabonidus  and  a  full  account  of  the  taking  of 
Babylon.  The  question  whether  the  Akkadian  and  Sume- 
rian  languages  are  cryptographies  or  not  the  reader  will  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  for  himself,  if  he  read  this  seotioQ 
to  the  end.  In  France  has  been  also  published  a  very  well* 
written  and  reasoned  work  upon  the  important  historical 
text  of  Sennacherib  known  as  the  Bavian  Inscription,  bj 
M.  Pognon,^  and  several  articles  by  M.  St.  Guyard,  princi- 
pally notes  upon  the  difficult  words  found  in  the  texts,  with 
philological  comparisons,^  an  article  upon  the  Assyrian  god 
Is  inip,*  and  another  upon  the  Babylonian  religion.* 

*'  It  is  in  Germany,  however,  that  the  study  of  Assyriologj 
has  made  the  greatest  strides.  A  cutting  critique,'  bj 
Gutschmid,  of  Prof.  E.  Schrader's  '  Keilinschriften  und 
das  Alte  Testament,'  in  which  the  author  criticized  that 
work  right  and  left,  brought  forth  from  Prof.  Schrader  hii 
latest  book,  entitled  '  Keilinschriften  und  Geschichtsfor- 
schung,'^  in  which  were  answered,  long  and  exhaustively, 
most  of  the  historical  and  geographical  questions  to  which 
Gutschmid  had  taken  exception.  The  system  of  the  wedge- 
writing  is  there  fully  discussed,  and  the  means  of  gaining 
certainty  in  doubtful  readings  shown,  many  geographical 
and  historical  questions  are  there  gone  into,  and  thoroughly 
and  systematically  reasoned  out,  and  the  conclusions,  whether 
they  turn  out  hereafter  to  be  right  or  wrong,  are  always 
intelligently  given.     In  a  smaller  work  Prof.  Schrader  givea 


■^ 


*  Revue  des  Etudes  juives,  No.  1. 

'  L' inscription  de  Bavian,  texte, 
traduction  et  commentaire  i)hilologique, 
avec  trois  appendices  et  un  prlossairo, 
par  H.  Pognon.    Paris,  Vieweg,  1880. 

'  See  the  Journal  asiatiquey  1878, 
Sept.  -  Oct.  ;  1879,  Mai-Juin  ;  1880, 
Jan.,  Mai-Juin,  etc. ;  M6moire8  de 
Linguistique  de  Paris,  iv.  3 ;  Recueil  do 
Travaux relatifs  d  la  Philol.  etc., 6gypt. 

^  Le  dieu  assj-ricn  Xinip.  Revue 
critique  d'histoiro  1«'  Mars,  1879. 


^  Bulletin  critique  do  la  Relinon 
assyrio-babylonienne.  Revue  de  THis- 
toire  dos  Religions,  Mai-Juin,  1880. 

®  Neue  Bcitrage  zur  Geschichte  des 
Alten  Orients.  Die  Assyriolugie  in 
Deuisc^liland,  von  Alfred  von  Gut- 
schmid.    Leipzig,  Teubner,  1876. 

"^  Keilinschriften  und  GefichichtsfoT- 
schung,  von  Eberhard  Schrader. 
Giesseu,  J.  Ricker*8che  Buchhandlung, 
1878. 
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Taphical  discourse  upon  the  names  of  the  seas  in  the 
an  inscriptions  ^  In  another  dissertation  he  makes  a 
I  study  of  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser  11.,' 
iddon,  and  Assurbanipal,'  principally  with  a  view  to 
line  the  correct  order  of  the  campaigns,  etc.,  of  these 
and  elsewhere  he  gives  a  critical  examination  of  the 
logical  testimony  of  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus,*  com- 

these  authors  with  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions, 
historical  or  geographical  papers  of  this  author  are 
lioka  of  Ramses  II.  and  the  land  of  Laki  of  the  Assy- 
inscriptions/  ^  *  The  eleventh  year  of  Cambyses/  • 
tional  remarks  upon  the  newly-found  Babylonian 
hadnezzar-inscription/  "^  and,  later  on,  additional  re- 

upon  the  tablet  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
'808.^  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Prof.  Schrader's 
scriften  und  das  Alte  Testament '  has  been  for  some 
1  preparation,  and  it  is  promised  that  it  shall  appear 
'.  This  book,  when  revised  to  date,  will  be  undoubt- 
*  great  value  to  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
ated  with  the  latest  and  most  interesting  results  of  the 

Mt  important,  however,  in  the  study  of  the  Philology, 
en  the  work  of  a  young  scholar.  Dr.  Paul  Haupt. 
Qg  critical  research  much  farther  than  it  had  ever  been 
before,  he  undertook,  in  his  most  exhaustive  study 
imerischen  Familiengesetze,'^  the  translation  of  a  most 
t  bilingual  text.     This  work  is,  in  itself,  a  model  of 

N'amen  der  Meere  in  den  assy-  '  The  same. 

iflchriften.    Berlin,  Diimmler,  ^  Das    clfte    Jahr   des    Eambyses. 

Nachtrag.  Zeitschriftf.agypt.  Sprache, 

ly  the  third  king  of  Assyria  1880. 

ame.  •  Die  Sumerischen  Familiengesotze, 

Kritik  der  Insehriften  Tiglath-  in  Keilschrift,Tran8scrii)tion,und  Uebor- 

II.,  des  Asarhaddon  und  des  setzung,    nehst   ausfiinrlichera    Com- 

pal.    Berlin,  Diimmlor,  1880.  mentar    und    zahlrcichen    Excursen. 

Kritik    der    chronologischen  Eine  Assyriologischo  Studie  von   Dr. 

des  Alex.  Polyhistor  und  des  Paul  Haupt.     lieipzig :  Ilinrichs'sche 

I,  von  Eberh.  Schrader.  Leip-  Buchhandlung,  1879.  Only  one* 'law,'* 

I.  the  11th  and  12th  paragraphs  of  the 

chrif t  fiir  agyptische  Sprache,  third  column  of  the  tablet,  is  translated 

and  fully  discussed,  but  it  is  promised 

lit.  f.  agypt.  Sprache,  i.  that  the  rest  shall  follow. 
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what  a  thoroughly  critical  and  scientific  work  should  be,  bat 
it  contains  so  many  hard  and  unjustifiable  attacks  upon  the 
older  Assyriologists,  that  it  was  far  from  favourably  received 
by  them,  and  several  criticisms  appeared  which,  while  ad- 
mitting the  ability  with  which  the  work  had  been  done, 
showed  much  resentment  at  the  style  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  principal  things  there  explained  are :  that  the  Sumerian 
(or  Akkadian)  copula  ^y»-]^U  *  and '  is  to  be  read  ia,  and 
not  u ;  that  the  true  reading  of  the  sign  ^|][  *  silver/  is 
rather  azag  than  ku,  or  ku-babbar ;  the  vowel-harmony  that 
exists  so  extensively  in  the  Sumerian  (or  Akkadian) 
language ;  that  the  Assyrians  never  prefixed  a  y  to  the  3rd 
person  of  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  in  the  voices  taking  the 

prefix  u ;  and  that  the  groups  TI  Jy  and  ^Ty  are  to  be  read 

respectively  aa  or  d  and  ia,  instead  of  ai  and  ya  as  heretofore, 
and  that  therefore,  instead  of  there  being  three  forms  of  the 
Ist  pers.  sing,  of  the  possessive  pronoun  in  Assyrian,  namely^ 
'7/a,  ai,  and  a,  there  was  but  one,  namely  d,  throughout. 

"  Since  the  appearance  of  the  above  work,  several  others* 
have  been  given  forth  by  the  same  author.  These  are  'Uebec* 
einen  Dialekt  der  Sumerischen  Sprache,'  ^  also  a  popularly — 
written  little  book  upon  the  old  Flood-story,*  and  the  firsb 
four  parts  of  his  '  Akkadische  und  Sumerische  Keilscbrift — 
texte,'  ^  the  last-named  being  a  most  excellent  text-book  for" 
students,  for  the  texts,  though  not  entirely  faultless,  ar^ 
nevertheless  much  better  than  any  yet  published. 

"From  the  pen  of  another  promising  Assyriologist,  Dr- 
Lotz,  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch,  we  have  a  thoroughly 
scientific  translation  of  some  most  interesting  historical  texts, 
containing  the  Annals  of  Tiglathpileser  I.,^  accompanied  by 


'  TJeber  einen  Dialekt  der  sumer- 
ischen Sprache,  Gottinger  Nachr.  1880. 
No.  17. 

*  Der  keilinschriftliche  Sintfluth- 
bericht  und  das  Babylonische  Nim- 
rodepos.    Leipzig,  1881. 

'  Akkadiscne  und  Sumerische  Keil- 
schrifttcxte,  nach  den  Originalen  im 
Britischen  Museum  copirt,  etc.    Leip- 


zig :     Hinrichs*8cho     Buchhandlung, 
1881  and  1882. 

*  Die  Inschriften  Tiglathpileser's  I., 
in  transscribirtem  aasyrischem  Gnind- 
text,  niit  Uebersetzung  und  Eommen- 
tar,  vom  Dr.  Wilhelm  Lotz.  Mit 
Beigaben  von  Professor  Dr.  Friedrich 
Delitzsch.  I^eipzig,  Hinrichs*sche 
Buchhandlung,  18S0. 
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a  most   excellent   commentary,  a    word-list,  alphabetically 
arranged,  a  list  of  proper  names,  etc.    In  this  book,  however, 
the  thorough  Germanness  of  the  whole  work  is  unmistakably 
shown  by  the  too  great  readiness  to  criticize  the  work  of 
others,   and  some  most  unwarranted  faultfinding  with  the 
work  of  M.  M^nant,  the  French  Assyriologist,  in  the  Intro- 
duction (p.  10),  has  a  most  insufficient  apology  (if  apology  it 
can  be  called  at  all)  in  the  Nachtrage  und  Berichtigungen. 
A  noteworthy  example  of  too  great  readiness  to  lay  down 
the  law  with  regard  to  the  readings  of  words  is  to  be  found 
on  pp.  147  and  166,  where  the  names  of  the  horse  and  the 
dephant  in  the  Assyrian  language  are  discussed.     There,  it 
is  stated,  that  the  word  for  horse  was  not  suau,  as  had  been 
formerly  read,  but  murnisku,  and  this  reading,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Prof.  Delitzsch,  whose  initials  are  attached  to  the 
note  in  question  :  '  cannot  be  doubted.'     To  prove  to  Assy- 
riologists,  then,  how  widely  they  had  wandered,  the  author 
goes  on  to  show  that  the  name  for  '  elephant,'  which  was  on 
all  sides  admitted  to  be  doubtful,  was  neither  hazidii  ^  nor 
anything  else  of  that  kind,  but  that  same  susu  which  had 
formerly  been  thought  to  be  the  name  of  the  horse.     About 
six  pages  are  devoted  to  this  word,  and  to  its  etymology.     It 
ifl  explained  from  the  Akkadian  su  *  tooth,'  and  it  is  con- 
tended that   it   had   the  name  sHsu  (lit.  '  toothtooth ')   on 
account   of    its    having    tusks.      The   whole    argument    is 
certainly  well  reasoned  out,  but  nevertheless  the  reasoning  is 
^rong,  for  the  name  of  the  horse,  in  spite  of  its  '  undoubted- 
iiess,'  is   not  murnisku,   but   sisu,   and   the   name   for    the 
elephant  is  not  susu^  but  pifu,^  of  which  the  plural,  pirate,  a 
feminine  form,  appears  on  the  Black  Obelisk.     The  fixing  of 
the  meaning  '  elephant,'  however,  to  the  Akkadian  group 

i^  ^yy    (lit.  homed  or   toothed  bull),   is   a   gain   upon 

which  the  author  may  well  be  congratulated.  The  book  is, 
on  the  whole,  carefully  and  scientifically  written,  and  greatly 
to  be  recommended. 

*  Houghton,  "  The  mammalia  of  the  '  With  this  may  be  compared  the 

Assyrian  inscriptions."      Trans.   Soc,       Hebrew  IB , 
BibL  Archseol.  vol.  y.  pp.  33  and  319. 
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*'  The  principal  works  of  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzschy  whose  time 
is  greatly  occupied  in  preparing  the  lectures  which  he  gives  to 
his  students,  are  the  second  edition  of  his  Assyrian  Chresto- 
mathy^ — a  book  which,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  critical  edition 
of  all  the  most  important  texts  needful  for  the  study,  as  well 
as   several  well-selected  extracts  by  way  of  exeroise  for 
students,  will  always  be  of  great  value.      The  science  of 
^  Assyriology  owes  much  to  this  excellent  edition  of  what  may 
be  called  the  ground-texts  of  the  study.     His  latest  work,     I 
whose  inquiring  title,  *  Where  lay  Paradise  P '  •  will  rouse  the 
curiosity  of  all  Biblical  students,  is  a  monument  of  careful 
and  painstaking  study.     The  book  is,  however,  rather  a  long 
disquisition  on  geography  (only  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
being  really  devoted  to  the  subject  to  which  the  book  owe^ 
its  title)  than  an  attempt  to  settle,  once  and  for  all,  tli.^) 
question  as  to  the  position  of  Paradise.     The  author  deal^' 
with  his  subject  systematically.     He  begins  by  determinin.  j^ 
the  full  and  right  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  story.     HH^ 
discusses  the  name  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  its  position, — ^mof  < 
southwards  than  northwards, — the  rivers  by  which  it  wat^ 
watered,   and  the  streams  with  which  they  are  now  to  \>^ 
identified.     The  author  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  opinions 
that  have  been  entertained  hitherto — the  Paradise  in  Utopia, 
the  Paradise  in  Armenia,  and  the  Paradise  in  South  Baby- 
lonia.    In  the  first  of  these  three  sections  is  disposed  of  the 
question  of  an  Indian  Paradise,  in  the  second  the  northern 
position  is  discussed  and  negatived,  and  in  the  third  the 
author  seeks  to  prove  that,   as   the  identifications  hitherto 
recognized  that  the  Pison  is  the  Karun,  and  the  Gihon  the 
Karasu,  run  directly  against  the  Biblical  account,  therefore 
the  position  of  the  Paradise  in  South  Babylonia  cannot  be 
entertained.     He  places  therefore,  in  his  second  section,  the 
position  of  Paradise  in  that  part  of  Babylonia  called  Kar- 
Duniy,  *  the  garden  of  the  god  Dunias/     For  this  identifi- 

1  A88}Tische    T^esestiicke    nach  den  '  "Wolaj^das  Paradies?  einebibliscb- 

Orijnnalen,  thcils  revidirt  tlieils  zum  assjTiologische  Studie,  etc.,  von  Dr.  F. 

ersten  Male  herausjye^eben,  etc.,  von  Delitzsch.       Leipzig,      Iliiiricbs'sobfi 

Dr.    Frit'drich    Delitzsch.      Leipzig,  Buchkandlung,  1881. 
Hinrichs*8che  Buckkaudlung,  1878. 
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cation,  the  Cush  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  the 
Kaa-da  or  Kassd  (Eassites  or  CosssBans)  of  the  inscriptions, 
the  Gihon  is  the  Guhanna  or  Arahta  (the  Araxes)  of  the  in- 
scriptions, and  the  name  of  the  stream  Pison  the  author 
connects  with  the  Akkadian  ptaantia,  a  word  as  yet  unfound 
as  a  geographical  name.  This  pisanna^  which  went  over  into 
Assyrian  under  the  form  piiannu,  is  used  to  designate  a 
water-reed,  most  likely  the  papyrus.  The  author  ends  by 
referring  to  the  various  Babylonian  legends  which  agree 
with  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation,  flood,  and  early 
history  of  Babylonia.  Little  need,  however,  is  there  to  force 
such  geographical  identifications.  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch  has 
helped  greatly,  by  his  book,  the  final  decisions  that  students 
must  come  to ;  but  new  reseaix^hes  have  thrown  fresh  light 
upon  this  question,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  identify  the  Cush  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Oenesis  with  the  Eassites  or  CosssDans  of  the  Inscriptions, 
seeing  that  Cappadocia,  as  well  as  Ethiopia,  was  of  old  called 
Efisu  or  Cush  by  the  Babylonians.  As  to  the  identification 
of  the  Gihon  with  the  so-read  Guhanna  or  Arahtu  of  the  in- 
scriptions,  that  is  quite  untenable,  the  real  name  of  the 
stream  (or  rather  canal)  being  Ou-gande,  a  name  meaning 
'  may  he  speak,'  ^  and  not  Guhanna.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  Pison  is  also,  of  course,  equally  untenable.  The  geo- 
graphical portion  of  the  book  is,  notwithstanding  some 
identifications  now  found  to  be  wrong,  full  of  most  valuable 
material,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  all  interested 
in  the  subject. 

"  The  works  of  the  two  other  pupils  of  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch 
may  also  be  noticed.  These  are  Dr.  Reinhart  Hoeming  and 
Dr.  F.  Hommel.  The  former  has  published  a  very  valuable 
little  treatise  containing  a  translation  of  the  annals  of  Sen- 
nacherib,^ and  the  latter,  a  scholar  well  known  by  his  book 
entitled  'Die  Namen  der  Saugethiere  bei  den  Siidsemiten,' 

^  Compare  also  the  name   of   the  often  gave  names  of  this  kind  to  the 

well-known  river  called  in  the  inscrip-  rivers  of  the  land, 

tions  LibiLgigal  "may  it  (the  river)  ,   ^  Das  sechsseitipe  Prisma  des  San- 

V  •        r    A-i-     »>      mi.      T»  v  1     .  henb  in  transscnbirtera  Gnmdtc'xt  und 

bring    fertility.         The    Babylonians  Uebersetzung,  etc.    Leipzig,  1878. 
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has  published  several  papers  and  small  works,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  his  disquisition  upon  the  sibilants  in 
Assyrian/  and  his  parallel  list  of  events  of  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  and  Israelitish  history.^ 

''  In  Denmark  the  principal  book  published  is  the  work  of 
Yaldemar  Schmidt,  entitled :  '  The  Ancient  History  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt.' ^  The  author  gives  a  full  and  very 
complete  view  of  what  we  have  gained  from  the  study  of  the 
monuments  of  these  two  nations,  with  regard  to  their  history, 
literature,  etc.,  together  with  the  geography  of  these 
countries,  accompanied  by  copious  references,  and  a  most 
useful  map. 

Philological  Progress. 

"The  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  this  branch  of  the  study  has  been  most  gratifying. 
Not  only  has  much  light  been  thrown  upon  the  Assyrian  and 
Akkadian  languages  themselves,  but  new  dialects  and  even 
new  languages  have  been  discovered,  raising  the  total 
number,  as  before  stated,  to  about  fourteen.  I  give  here  a 
list  of  the  names  of  these  dialects  and  languages,  including 
those  of  which  I  have  only  been  able,  as  yet,  to  find  traces : 


Assyrian  or  Babylonian. 

Akkadian. 

Sumerian. 

Kassite. 

Marite. 

Niraite  (or  Elamite). 

Suite. 


Suorite  or  Suhite. 

Lulubite  (or  Lullubite). 

Vanite. 

Cappadocian. 

Median. 

Persian. 


Scythian. 

No  coherent  texts,  however,  of  any  of  the  new  dialects  or 
Akkadian  have  been  found,  except  in  the  case  of  Sumerian, 
but  two  texts  are  known  in  the  old  Cappadocian  language.^ 


*  Zwei  Jafl^dinschriften  Assurbani- 
bal's,  nebst  einem  Excurs  iiber  die 
Zischlaute  im  Assyrischen,  ^ae  im 
Semitischen  iiberhaupt.  Leipzig,  Hin- 
richs,  1879. 

*  AbriHs  dor  babylonisoh-assyrischen 
und  israelitischon  beschichte  Ton  den 
iltesten    Zeiten    bis    zur    Zerstorung 


BabePs,  in  Tabellenform.  Leipzig, 
Hinriehs,  1880. 

^  Assyriens  og  -SIgyptens  gamle 
Historie,  eller  historisk-geographiske 
Unders^gelser  om  det  gamle  Testa- 
men  tes  Laude  og  Folk.  Kj^benhaTen, 
1872  and  1877. 

*  Proc.Soc.Bibl.Arcb.NoT.Dec.1881. 
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"The  discovery  that  Sumerian  was  only  a  dialect  of  the 
Akkadian  tongue  was  effected  by  means  of  the  trilingual 
lists  furnished  by  the  Assyrian  scribes,  which  show  in  parallel 
columns  the  peculiarities  ^  of  each  tongue,  and  the  vocal  and 
consonantal  change-laws.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the 
following : 

"  initial  g  in  Akkadian  becoming  d  in  Sumerian,  as  :  guha 
*to  fix/  Sum.  duba  ;  agar  *  inclosure,'  Sum.  adar\ 

"  initial  g  in  Akkadian  becoming  m  in  Sumerian,  as :  gara 
'  to  make,'  Sum.  mara  ;  gala  '  to  be,'  Sum.  mala  ;  igar  (or 
engar  *  roof,'  Sum.  dmar ; 

"final  g  in  Akkadian  becoming  b  in  Sumerian,  as:  duga 

*  to  be  good,'  Sum.  §iba ;  saga  '  heart,'  Sum.  saba ; 

"  d  in  Akkadian  becoming  s  (or  z)  in  Sumerian,  as  :  duga 

*  to  be  good,'  Sum.  §iba ;  dwia  *  to  make,'  Sum.  f ///» ; 

"S  in  Akkadian  becoming  n  in  Sumerian,  as :  nirgal '  ruler,' 
Sum.  iermal ;  am'r  '  servant,'  Sum.  aser,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  kind. 

"  The  values  of  several  characters  (notably  those  containing 
the  consonant  g)  supply  us  with  the  key  to  these  changes,  so 

that  we  find  given,  for  example,  to  the  character  -4^^  the 
values  gur,  gur  (or  hur),  mttr,  and  wr,  in  which  the  progres- 
sive weakening  and,  in  the  end,  the  complete  falling  away  of 
the  original  hard  g,  through  ^  or  h  (=German  ch)  and  m 
(= English  tc)  to  the  simple  u  is  easily  traced.  We  some- 
times meet,  however,  with  changes  that  are  more  difficult  to 
understand,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  character  JS^T, 
which  has  the  values  of  gis,  his,  mm  {=wu8),  and  uS.  The 
g,  however,  was  probably  palatal,  hence  its  change  to  s 
(=Eng.  sh,  compare  the  different  pronunciations  of  the 
German  words  ich,  exich,  etc.).  In  other  mouths,  however, 
instead  of  becoming  i,  it  passed  through  the  same  changes  as 
the  word  gur,  given  above,  to  m  {=w),  and  ultimately  fell 
away  altogether.  The  polyphony  of  the  characters,  as  used 
by  the  Assyrians,  arises,  in  some  measure,  from  these  dialectic 
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changes,  the  values  being  taken  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  almost  indiscriminately  from  the  two  dialect!>, 
Akkadian  and  Sumerian. 

"As  such  a  subject  as  the  dialects  of  the  Akkadian  lan- 
guage is  quite  new  to  the  members  of  the  Philological 
Society,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  here  specimens  of  these 
dialects,  with  short  remarks  thereon.  The  following  extracts 
will  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  language,  and  the 
remarks  will  show  something  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
student  has  to  contend  with — difficulties,  however,  which 
might  not  exist  at  all  if  we  had  complete  texts  to* study, 
instead  of  the  mere  shards  of  which  the  greater  part  of  them 
too  often  consists. 


l€ 


Example  of  the  Akkadian  Language. 


"1.  £n:  As     gala  galla-l^ime  lu-ra 

Incantation :    A  curse  evil  demonlike  upon   a  man 
baningar, 
is  fixed. 


ti 


2.  nig-me-gar  lahha-kit  mujd-na    garra 

what  a  voice  makes    of  evil   over  him  is  fixed, 


"3.  nig-me-gar  nu  duga   mugd-na  garra 

what  a  voice  makes  not  good  over  him  is  fixed. 

"4.  As  §ula  sag-ba  saga-giggam 

The  curse  evil  (is)  the  disease  of  head-sickness  {Le. 
madness). 

"5.  (lu)  giigallu-bi       aS       gula  lu-kime    iumma 
That  man         the  curse  evil  lamblike  slaughters. 

**6.  dingirdni         sndna  badu 

his  god     from  his  body  has  departed 

"7.  ama-Nindni  sa-kusa^       maSa-su       badagub 
his  goddess  consoling  by  (his)  side  sits  down 

1  Lit.  "heart-restmg/* 
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"8.  nig-me-gara  gi'tcinie  handul 

what  a  voice  makes  garmentlike  covers  him  (and) 
guia-amam} 
clings  (to  him). 

"Incantation:  'An  evil  curse,  like  a  demon,  has  fixed 
npon  a  man,  a  voice  of  evil  lias  fixed  upon  him,  a  voice 
which  is  not  good  has  fixed  upon  him.  The  evil  curse  is 
the  disease  of  madness.  The  evil  curse  slaughters  that  man 
like  a  lamb,  his  god  is  departed  from  his  body,  his  consoling 
goddess  sits  down  by  his  side,'  the  evil  voice  covers  him  like 
a  gannebt  and  clings  to  him.' 


ti 


Example  of  the  Sumerian  Language. 

"1.  (dimmer)  Mu-^ibba-nd  d-zu-ta  d 

Nebo,  with    thy    power    a    power 

nu-mundadi 
is  not  equal 

"2.  S'ZH  E'Zida  i  nu-mundadi 

(with)  thy  house,  E-zida,  a  house   is  not  equal 

"3.  UrU'Zu  Bad'8iaba(ki)    uru  nu-mundadi 

(with)  thy  city,      Borsippa,  a  city      is  not  equal 

**4.  Asa-zu  Tintir{k%)ta       asa  nu-mundadi 

with  thy  field,        Babylon,  a  field      is  not  equal 


**5. 


"6.  dffga-zu  ana-dim       nn-kurruda  ana 

thy  command,  heavenlike,  not  it  changes  (in)  heaven 
zae  madmen? 
thou  supreme  art. 


'  The  Assyrian  version  of  the  above 
"  u  follows :  Arrat  limuttim  kima 
P^t  ana  ni^i  itta^kan,  ^Qlu  kuru  cli-Su 
iftasbn,  kdlu  Id  tabu  eli-r^u  ittahkan. 
^^t  limattim  mamit  ti*^-     Amolu 

■ 

>uatiim  arrat  limuttim  kima  tmmeri 
Jtbuh-5ii,  ili-su  ina  zumri-su  ittcst, 
Ktar.^  mu^^taltum  ina  dhati  ittaziz, 
^uIq  kiiru  kima  9ub&tim  iktum-su-ma 


'  Instead  of  being  within  him. 

'  The  Assyrian  is  as  follows :  Nabft, 
itti  dmuki-ka  cmuku  HI  Isannan ;  itti 
biti-ka,  £-zida,  bitu  ill  isannan ;  itti 
ali-ka,  Bar-sip(ki),  alu  ul  isannan; 
itti  ckli-ka,  Babilim,  6klu  iil  isannan ; 

kibit-ka,  kima  samS,  dl 

uttakkar,  ina  Same  attam  ^trat ! 
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'' '  Nebo,  DO  power  is  equal  to  thy  power;  no  house  is  equal 

A 

to  E-zida,  thy   house ;    no  city  is   equal  to   Borsippa,    thy 

city ;  no  land  is  equal  to  Babylon,  thy  land 

thy  command,  heavenlike,  changes  not,  in  heaven  thou  art 
supreme ! ' 

''The  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  latter  example  are  as 
follows : — 

"  The  use,  in  the  first  line,  of  the  form  §ibba  or  fiba  for  the 
Akkadian   duga  '  good '  ^  (see  line  three  of  the  Akkadian 
extract) ;    the  peculiar  spelling,  Badaiaha  for  the  Akkadian 
form  Bar-siba  (Borsippa)  in  the  third  line ;  and  dim  for  ^ime 
(or  gim)  '  like,'  in  the  sixth  line.     In  the  third  line  also  it 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  read  eri,^  as  the  Sumerian  form 
of  the  word  for  '  city '  than  uru.     The  other  peculiarities  of 
this  example  are  more  of  grammatical  forms  than  of  change 
of  letters.     The  real  differences  of  grammar,  however,  are 
hard    to    detect,    on    account  of    our    ignorance   of    these 
languages.     It  will  be  seen,  nevertheless,  that  the  particle 
'ta  *  with,'  is  here  left  out  in  two  of  the  lines,  but  in  Akka- 
dian  it  would  have  been,  most  likely,  repeated  every  time- 
To  the  root  kur  '  to  change '  is  added,  instead  of  a  prefix, 
which  the  Akkadian  dialect  preferred,  the  suffix  -da,  which  is 
here  evidently  the  pronoun.     Da  as  a  prefix  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  word   mun-da-di,  where   we   have   mun, 
evidently  another  form  of  men  '  to  be '  (compare  mag-men  in 
line  6),  here  used,  however,  with  a  pronominal  force,  the 
inserted  pronoun  da,  and  the  verbal  root  di '  to  rival.' 

"  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  these  early  Meso- 
potamian  languages  is  the  verb.  Not  only  could  it  be 
expressed  by  the  simple  root  (as  gara  '  to  make '  in  lines 
2  and  3  of  the  Akkadian  example,  given  above),  but  to  it 
might  be  added  a  whole  row  of  prefixes,  expressing  the 
persons  (both  subject  and  object),  or  the  passive,  causative, 
or  intensive  idea.  These  prefixes  generally  express  the 
subject  and  the  object,  the  former  being  inserted,  as  a  rule, 

*  In  this  case  it  forms  part  of  the      changes    abore,    p.    93).      The    fall 
name  of  the  god  Nebo  in  Sumerian.  Akkadian  form  of  the  word  was  puru, 

2  Or  meri,  (see  the  list  of  sound- 
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between  the  object  and  the  root,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  word 
inid,  which  means :  '  he  weighed/  the  form  with  a  direct 
object  being  innanld  (for  inna-inld)  '  he  weighed  it.'  So  also 
mtiezu  or  ingaezu  is  'thou  knowest  it/  literally  'it  thou 
knowest ' ;  immunganm  {immu-in-gama)  '  he  has  bowed  down 
before  me '  (lit.  *  me  he  has  bowed  down  to ') ;  the  subject 
being,  in  all  these  examples,  between  the  direct  object  and 
the  verb.  The  above,  however,  show  only  some  of  the 
simpler  forms,  for  we  meet,  in  many  cases,  with  verbal  roots 
having  at  the  beginning  long  clusters  of  prefixes  ^  whose 
precise  meaning  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine. 

"  Of  the  other  dialects  very  little  is  at  present  known,  but 
tome  examples  of  the  Eassite  language,  preserved  in  a  few 
names  of  kings,  will  give  materials  for  comparison.  From 
these  we  learn  that  the  Akkadian  for  '  man,'  lu,  in  Sumerian 
mulu,  was  in  Kassite  meli,  a  form  from  which,  evidently, 
the  Semitic  Babylonian  word  ameiu  '  man,'  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  well-known  name  Amel-Marduk  (Evil- 
Merodach)  'Man  (or  servant)  of  the  god  Marduk,'  came. 
Also  the  name  of  the  goddess  Gula,  which  is  another  form  of 
the  Akkadian  gala  '  great,'  appears  in  Kassite  as  Gali  (read 
KImH),  where  we  have  an  interesting  example  of  the  soften- 
ing of  the  initial  g.  Of  other  comparisons  there  are  very 
few,  but  a  connexion  may  be  traced  between  the  Kassite 
gira  and  the  Akkadian  kara  (both  rendered,  in  Assyrian,  by 
^diru),  and   between   the   Kassite   J^  Jiy   {dur)  and  the 

Sumerian   ^y^yyii  (dun)    'shepherd/    'prince,*  and   a  few 
other  words. 

"  Of  great  importance  for  the  determining  of  the  nature  of 
the  ancient  languages  of  Chaldea,  Akkadian  and  Sumerian, 
is  the  question  as  to  what  was  the  original  seat  of  these 
peoples.  The  opinion  hitherto  entertained  by  scholars  is 
that  the  Akkadians  and  Sumerians  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions  came  from  the  eastern  highlands,  Elam 

^  A  good  example  are  the  words  zae-  enough,  but  why  an  «  is  prefixed  to 

iinya-menfUy  the  meaning  of  which  is  the  incorporated  object  inga  cannot, 

simply  "thou  art.*'    The  meaning  of  at  present,  be  explained, 
the  words   zae   and    u*enne   is    clear 

Phil.  Trau.  1882-8.4.  7 
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and  Media.  Recent  discoveries^  however^  point  rather  to 
the  region  around  Cappadocia  as  their  first  home. 

''The  reason  for  supposing  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Elam  was  the  original  dwelling-place  of  the  ancient  Akka- 
dians was  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  monogram  for  the 
word '  horse '  is  ^T  J^  V"  ^ff  ^  that  language.  This  group 
Assjriologists  translated  as  'animal  (^]^)  of  the  eett 

(  V'  ^yy )/  and  with  it  was  connected  the  Arabic  word  ^ijj 
'horse/  which  was  compared  with  the  proper  name 
^/   'Persia,'   and    explained    as    'the    Persian  animal' 

This  explanation,  however,  must  be  admitted  as  rather  forced, 
for  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  the  Arabic  name 
for  'horse'  and  the  Arabic  form  of  the  word  '  Persia '  contain 
the  same  radical  letters,  that  therefore  the  horse  oame  from 
Persia.  The  explanation  of  the  Akkadian  compound,  also; 
is  hardly  satisfactory,  for  the  word  for  '  east  *  in  that  lan- 
guage is  always  written  with  the  sign  ^^^If-  '  wind '  as  a 
prefix.  The  word  for  '  horse'  therefore  means  literally  'the 
animal  of  the  country,'  and  may  be  explained  as  the  animal 
of  the  land  from  which  the  Akkadians  came.     The  reason 

why  the  group  -i^Jfl*  V'  ^t^^  came  to  mean '  the  east  wind ' 
is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sign  V'  (with 
lengthening   "X^  ^yy   kur-ra^  to  be  read  hira)  means  not 

only  '  land,'  but  also  '  mountain,'  and  -i^Jff  ^^  ^^TT  ^  there- 
fore to  be  explained  as  '  the  wind  of  the  mountainous  region/ 
namely,  the  country  to  the  east  of  Babylonia. 

"The  Akkadians,  therefore,  most  likely,  came  from  the 
region  of  Cappadocia,^  a  district  of  old  celebrated  for  its 
horses.  What  direction  they  took  after  leaving  their  original 
home  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  they  journeyed 
eastwards  until  they  reached  the  district  of  Kassi,  where  a 
part  of  them  settled,  and  became  the  Kossceans  of  the  Greek 
writers.  The  migration,  however,  was  continued,  but  in  a 
southern  direction,  until   they  reached   the   shores  of   the 

^  The  name  of  this  dldtrict  in  the      is  evidently  to  he  connected  with  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  is  Kusn,  which      Cush  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  Oeneuf. 
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Persian  Gulf  (then  much  farther  inland  than  now).     There 
they  settled,  and  gradually  mingled  with  the  origiDal  Semitic 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  Akkadians  occupjring  northern 
Babylonia,  and  the  Sumerians  the  south,  and  on  that  account 
these  districts  were  called  Akkad^  and  Sumer  respectively. 
The  new-comers,  however,  did  not  enter  the  country  empty- 
handed,   for   they  brought   with    them    their    agriculture, 
science,  art,  and  religion,  which  they  taught  to  the  less- 
civilized  Semitic  Babylonians  whom  they  found  there.     The 
Akkadian  and  Sumerian  languages,  however,  in  course  of 
time  died  out  before  the  more  vigorous  and  practical  Semitic 
Babylonian,   the  old   languages   being  retained   as   classic 
tongues,  the  ideographs  of  which  were  used  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians   as   a  kind  of  secret  writing,  but  short 
historical  inscriptions  were  sometimes  written  in  pure  Akka- 
dian.     When    the    inhabitants  of   Babylonia  first  began, 
probably  about  2000  B.a,  in  the  reign  of  Gammurabi,  to  send 
out  more  extensive  colonies  northwards,  forming  what  became 
afterwards  the    kingdom    of   Assyria,   the  Akkadian  and 
Semitic  Babylonian  languages  were  both  in  use,  in  about 
3£i     equal  proportion.     Akkadian   seems  to  have  become  quite 
XL      extinct,  however,  about  1000  B.C.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
^      while  the  Semitic  Babylonian  languages  incorporated  a  great 
^       many  Akkadian  and  Sumerian  words,  these  languages  seem 
/     to  have  been  kept  quite  pure.     Not  only,  however,  did  the 
Babylonian,  but  also  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  Semitic 
languages,  borrow  words  from  Akkadian  and  Sumerian,  so 
that  we  have,  in  these  tongues,  a  valuable  by-help  in  the 
science  of  Semitic  philology,  and,  in  the  history  of  the  people 
who  spoke  them,  most  important  confirmations  of  the  truth 
of  the  Bible  narratives.^ 

"  Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  progress  and  the  brilliant 
results  of  the  researches  that  have  been  made  in  the  difficult 

1  The  Akkadian  inhabitants  of  the  or  to  suppose  that  Ximrod,  the  son  of 

land  called  it  Ur.  Cosh,  was  an  Ethiopian,  nor  did  the 

'In  consequence  of  the  identification  Hittites  bring  horses  to  Solomon  from 

of  the  country  called  Cappadocia  with  Ethiopia,  but  from  that  northern  Cush 

Cush,  there  is  now  no  need  to  seek  in  which  seems  to  have  been  the  original 

Ethiopia  the  ooune  of  the  riTer  Gihon,  home  of  the  Akkadian  race. 
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study  of  the  mystic  lore  of  the  old-time  Chaldeans,  so  long 
hidden,  and  only  in  late  years  brought  to  light.     The  work, 
however,  is  constantly  going  on,  pushed  forward  by  earnest 
students,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  for  the  years  to  come, 
the  results  will  be  as  brilliant  as  those  of  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  government  will  carry 
on,  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  excavations  in  these  most  in- 
teresting districts,  so  that  we  may  complete,  as  far  as  we  can, 
the  documents,  now  so  fragmentary,  which  contain  the  im- 
portant records  which  those  old  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
have  bequeathed  to  us." 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  insert  in  this 
place,  three  concise  but  important  reports  by  Mr.  H.  Sweet 
on  subjects  to  which  he  has  paid  special  attention,  and  which 
my  own  work  during  the  last  year,  would  not  have  allowed 
me  to  touch.  They  relate  to  G-eneral  Phonetics,  G^eral 
Philology,  etc..  Special  Germanic  and  English  Philology,  all 
subjects  of  particular  interest  to  our  Society,  which  will  feel 
itself  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Sweet  for  these  most  acceptable 
contributions. 


Report    on   Phonetics,    by   Henry  Sweet,   Esq.,  M.A., 
Vice-President  (formerly  President). 

"  The  contributions  to  phonetics,  both  general  and  special, 
that  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  years,  are  both 
numerous  and  important. 

"  Few  works  have  been  so  anxiously  expected  as  the  pro- 
mised revision  of  Visible  Speech  by  the  author.  The  progress 
of  phonetics  has  been  so  great  during  the  fourteen  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  that  epoch-making 
work — a  progress  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  influence  of 
Visible  Speech  itself — ^and  Mr.  Bell's  views  have  been  sub- 
jected to  such  criticism  both  by  friend  and  foe,  that  great 
curiosity  was  felt  as  to  how  he  would  meet  these  changed 
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conditions.     The  book  has  at  last  appeared,^  and,  I  regrefr-^ 
much    to   say,   must  be   pronounced   a   disappointing  one. 
Those  who,  like  myself,  after  a  long  study  of  Visible  Speech, 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  not  only 
admits  of,  but  urgently  requires  supplementing  and  revision, 
think  they  have  a  right  to  expect  something  more  than  a 
mere  restatement  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  inaugural 
edition.     In  fact,  the  idea  of  popularizing  Visible  Speech  is 
an  unfortunate  one,  and  until  the  system  has  been  completely 
tested,  and  has  assumed  a  permanent  form,  generally  ap- 
proved of  by  scientific  phoneticians,  the  attempt  to  popularize 
it  seems  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.- 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Bell  has  improved  his 
Visible  Speech  typography,  and  that  he  has  so  far  profited 
by  criticism  as  to  make  his  exposition  less  dryly  schematic, 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  has  made  it  clearer  by  the  more 
liberal  use  of  key- words.  He  has  also  reversed  the  former 
values  of  the  symbols  for  s  and  shy  and  of  those  for  the  front- 
point  and  point-front  consonants,  the  last  being  now  identi- 
fied by  him  with  English  th.  The  only  information  we  . 
receive  about  the  grounds  of  this  change  is  (p.  32),  that 
'experience  has  shown  that  the  present  arrangement  is 
preferable.*  I  miss  detailed  argument  here  especially,  for 
the  good  reason  that  I  have  strong  doubts  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  change  as  regards  s  and  sh,  and  still  believe  that 
Mr.  Bell's  original  analysis  is  the  most  correct  one  yet 
published,  with  the  slight  modifications  made  in  my  Hand- 
book of  Phomtic%  (p.  4Q).  His  analysis  of  the  ordinary 
English  th  and  /  as  divided  consonants  is,  I  believe,  not 
accepted  by  any  one  but  the  author,  and  is  evidently  due  to 
an  attempt  to  maintain  the  symmetry  of  a  defective  conso- 
nant-system. In  my  paper  on  Sound- Notation  (Trans. 
1880-1,  II.)  I  suggested  a  symbol  for  the  teeth,  formed  by 
a  simple  modification  of  existing  V.S.  symbols,  as  a  necessary 

>  Soands  and  their  relations,  a  com-  English  in  Tarious  styles,  and  of  other 

plete  manual  of  universal  alphabetics  ;  languages  and  dialects,  by  Alex.  ]^[el- 

illoitrated  by  means  of  Visible  Speech  :  ville  Bell,    F.E.I.S.,    etc.     London, 

and  exhibiting  the  pronunciation  of  Thlbner  &  Co.,  1882. 
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supplement  to  the  original  consonant-system,  which  would 
enable  us  to  put  th  and/  into  their  natural  places  as  point* 
teeth  and  lip-teeth  consonants  respectively.  This  suggestion 
has  probably  been  made  by  others  as  well,  for  Mr.  Bell 
indulges  (p.  92  foil.)  in  a  polemic  of  some  length  against  it, 
but  without  mentioning  any  names.  His  main  contention  is 
that  it  is  practically  useless  to  symbolize  the  fixed  parts  of 
the  mouth.  The  author's  son,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bell,  and  hii 
fellow- workers  in  America,  are  not  only  of  the  same  opinion 
as  I  am,  but  think  I  have  not  gone  far  enough. 

''  But  it  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on  the  merits  than  on  the 
defects  of  Mr.  Bell's  work.     His  analysis  of  the  vowels  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  really  great  achievements  of  modem  science, 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  my  Handbook  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  Continental  students. 
The  German  edition  of  Storm's  English  Phihlogy}  in  which 
the  valuable  section  on  *  general  phonetics,'  containing  a  full 
account  of  the  work  done  by  the  English  school  with  Eilifl 
and  Bell  at  their  head,  has  been  made  accessible  to  a  larger 
circle  of  readers  than  it  was  in   the  original  Norwegian 
edition,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  end. 

"  Sievers,  the  leading  German  phonetician,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  IntrodHction  to  the  phonology  of  the  IncUh 
germanic  languages,^  has  very  generously  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  what  he  justly  calls  the  *  English-Scandina- 
vian' school  of  phonetics.  He  says  (Preface,  p.  v) :  'I  miwt 
openly  confess  that  even  the  first  edition  of  my  book  would 
have  received  a  materially  difierent  form  if  I  had  at  that 
time  been  acquainted  with,  or  had  utilized  better,  the  two 
works  which  have  founded  modern  phonetics — ^Bell's  VUtblt 
Speech,  and  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation*  Again, 
*I  mention  by  way  of  example  the  important  theory  of 
transition-sounds  or  '*  glides,"  of  which  I  had  given  only  a 

*  Enjflische  Philolopie :     anleitnng  fiihninj^  in  das  studium  der  lautlehie 

zum  wisHeuschaftlichen  studium  der  eu-  dcr  indogermanischcn   sprachen,  von 

glischen  spracho,  von  Jolian   Storm,  Eduard    Sievers.     Zweite   wefientlich 

vom   verfasser  fiir  das  deutsche  pub-  umgearheitete  und  vermehrte  auflage 

likum    bearbeitet.      I.    Die    lebende  der  "  Gnmdziige  der  Lautphysiologie?* 

spracbe.   Heilbronn,  Ilenningcr,  1881.  Leipzig,  Breitkopf  und  HArtel,  1881. 

>  Grundziige  der  Pbonetik  zur  ein- 
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few  scanty  hints,  while  the  whole  system  of  them  had  been 
made  clear  by  Ellis  and  Bell  for  years  past.' 

"It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  not  only  that  English  pho- 
neticians are  thus  paying  back  the  large  debt  they  owe  to 
German  science,  but  that  in  this  way  we  are  beginning  to 
lay  the  foundations   of   a    really  international    school    of 
phonetics,  for,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  (Spoken  Swedish, 
Trans.  1877-9,  p.  542),  phonology  without  comparison  is  a 
sheer  impossibility ;  and  as  no  one  can  acquire  a  thorough 
hiowledge  of  the  sounds  of  more  than  comparatively  few 
languages,   each   investigator    bringing,   according   to    his 
nationality,  special  qualifications  and  disqualifications  to  the 
task  of  observing,  comparing,  and  analyzing  the  sounds  of 
the  f^up  he  is  dealing  with,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
lie  should  constantly  compare  his  results  with  those  of  others. 
It  is  now  an  axiom  with  phoneticians  that  no  ohe  can  under- 
stand the  sounds  of  his  own  language  unless  he  is  able  to 
compare  them  with  those  of  several  others.     Often,  indeed, 
some  of  the  sounds  of  a  language  are  more  correctly  appre- 
ciated by  foreigners  than  by  natives. 

"An  investigation  of  the  sounds  of  a  language  by  a 
foreigner  is  thus,  though  likely  enough  to  contain  errors  of 
detail,  tolerably  sure  to  notice  points  which  may  escape 
natiye  observers.  Even  if  it  does  nothing  more  than 
stimulate  natives  to  do  the  work  over  again  in  a  fuller 
:i|  and  more  accurate  form,  it  is  amply  justified.  Kurschat's 
Lithuanian  grammar,  the  work  of  a  native,  is  no  doubt  a 
great  improvement  on  that  of  the  German  Schleicher,  but 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  ever  have  been  under- 
taken without  the  incentive  of  Schleicher's  example.  In 
the  same  way  I  am  glad  to  find  that  m}*^  above-mentioned 
essay  on  spoken  Swedish  has  induced  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  Prof.  Storm's  Norwegian  pupils  to  write  a 
similar  treatise  on  the  phonology  of  the  spoken  educated 
^'orse,*  which  very  closely  resembles  Swedish.  Strange  to 
say,  this  is    the  first  scientifically   accurate   and   detailed 

'  Bidrae  til  dansk-norskens  lydloere,       og  Toss's  skolus  indbydolsesskrift  for 
^  K.  Brfckke.     Separataftryk  af  Aars       1881.     Kristiauia,  Fabritius,  1881. 
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account,  by  a  native,  of  the  pronunciation  of  any  standard 
language,  as  opposed  to  a  dialect,  that  has  yet  appeared 
When  the  same  work  has  been  done  for  English,  French, 
German,  and  other  European  languages,  we  shall  be  able 
to  say  that  the  foundations  of  a  rational  practical  study  oi 
these  languages — which  at  present  do  not  exist — ^have  been 
laid.  The  author  is  a  thorough-going  adherent  of  the 
English  school ;  he  even  retains  the  English  names  of  the 
vowels — *  high-front-narrow,'  etc. 

''On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Trautmann,  of  Bonn,  in  a  review 
of  Sievers's  Lautphymlogie  (Anglia,  iv.  2,  p.  56,  foil.),  has 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  English  school,  and  on  those  of 
his  degenerate  countrymen  who  have  confessed  to  having 
learnt  something  from  it.  The  reckless,  almost  boyish, 
conceit  of  Trautmann's  tone  has  certainly  excited  more 
amusement  than  indignation  among  his  adversaries,  but  if 
nevertheless  to  be  deplored.  I  have  criticized  Trautmana'i 
attack,  and,  I  think,  refuted  it  in  a  review  of  Storm' 
Englische  Fhilologie  in  the  Gottinger  gelehrte  anzeige 
(1881,  No.  44),  and  need  not  go  into  details  here.  Anyhov 
we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  Trautmann's  promised  work  o 
'Sounds  in  general,  and  those  of  French,  English,  an 
German  in  particular,'  and  to  learn  from  it  what  is  to  b 
learnt,  although  most  of  us  will  think  that  he  has  mad 
a  bad  beginning  to  his  phonetic  career. 

"Techmer,  in  his  Phonetik,^  has  also  gone  a  way  of  hi 
own,  but  what  that  way  really  is,  or  what  his  object  was  in 
publishing  this  elaborato  and  expensive  work,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  The  book  consists  of  a  mass  of  anatomical  details, 
many  of  which  have  scarcely  the  remotest  bearing  oi 
phonetics,  with  remarks  on  acoustics,  psychology,  the  origii 
of  language,  and  other  general  questions,  together  with  i 
mass  of  undigested  quotations  from  the  most  incongruou 
authorities.  The  author's  views  on  phonetics  proper  ar 
expressed  in  the  vaguest  and  most  abstract  way,  and  he  ha 

*  Phonetik  :      zur     vergleichenden      Anmerkimgren.     II.  Atlas.      Leipzi; 
physiologie  der  stimme  uud  sprache,      Engolmann,  1880. 
von  Dr.  F.  Techmer.     I.  Text  und 
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added  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  sounds 
of  language.  Not  a  single  key-word  is  given  to  explain 
what  sound  the  author  means  by  '  open  e/  etc.  Nor  is  there 
any  clear  definition  of  the  author's  standpoint  compared 
with  that  of  his  predecessors.  Although  the  work  no  doubt 
contains  many  hints  which  may  be  useful  to  specialists,  it  is 
an  entire  failure  as  a  guide  to  general  phonetics. 

"  Lastly,  I  may  call  attention  to  a  short  essay  on  the 
*  Arrangement  of  the  Vowels '  by  (i.  Michaelis.^    The  main 
object  of  the  work  is  the  comparison  of  Bell's  check-board 
tabulation  of  the  vowels  with  the  older  triangular  arrange- 
ment still  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  a  vindication  of  the 
latter,  but  the  really  valuable  part  of  it  is   the  excellent 
historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  vowel-theories  from 
Soman  times  till  the  present  day." 

Eeport  on  General  Philology,  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Vice-President  (formerly  President). 

"The  most  important  work  on  general  philology  that  has 
appeared  of  late  years  is  perhaps  Paul's  Principles  of  the 
Bistort/  of  Language^^  in  which,  following  mainly  the  psycho- 
logical views  of  Steinthal,  he  has  summed  up  the  views  on 

^  the  growth  of  language  which  have  been  lately  developed 
among  the  younger  school  of  German  philologists,  in  many 

iif  cases  carrying  them  out  more  rigorously  and  consistently, 
and  adding  many  original  ideas  of  his  own,  and  has  produced 
a  comprehensive,  though  necessarily  somewhat  curtailed, 
outline  of  the  general  principles  which  govern  the  life  and 
growth  of  language  in  general.  What  strikes  one  most  in 
the  work  is  its  extreme  soundness;  it  inspires  the  reader 
with  a  feeling  of  confidence,  not  only  in  the  author's 
icDowledge  of  the  facts,  but  also  in  his  logical  and  critical 
handling  of  them. 

*  Ueber  die  anordnun^  der  vokale,  von    Hennann    Paul,    professor    dor 

ron  G.  Michaelis  [Abdnick  aus  Uerrigs  deutechen   spraehe   und    literatiir    an 

ArchiT,  Bd.  64  und  65].    Berlin,  Bar-  der     universitat     Freiburg.      Uallc, 

thol.  1881.  Xiemeyer,  1880. 

'  Principien    der    eprachgescliichte. 
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"  In  his  introductory  chapters  he   argues   the  necessity 
of  a  general  theoretical  science  of  language,  discusses  the 
relation  of  this  science  to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
makes  some  general  remarks  on   the  nature   of  lingnistie 
development,  laying  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  spoken 
word  or  sound  has  no  history — that  changes  are  not  in  words, 
but  in  the  organs  and  organisms,  physical  and  mental,  w}iich 
produce  those  words.     In  treating  of  the  laws  of  soand- 
change,  he  argues  that,  just  as  in  writing,  one  and  the  same 
person  never  forms  any  two  letters  identically  alike,  so  also 
in  speaking  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  slight  shifting  of  the 
positions  and  actions  by   which  we  form   a  sound,  which 
changes  are  only  partially  controlled  by  the  influence  of  ihe 
spoken  sound.     [Curiously  enough,  Paul   does  not  seem  to 
acknowledge  the  much  more  potent  cause  of  change  which 
exists  in  the  fact  that  one  generation  can  learn  the  sounds  of 
the  preceding  one  by  imitation  only.     It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  modifications  made  by  the  individual  in  a  sound 
he  has  once  learnt,    independently   of  imitation   of   those 
around  him,  are  not  too  infinitesimal  to  have  any  appreciable 
eflfect.]     He  then   proceeds   to  deal  with  the  formation  of 
those  associated  groups  of  sounds  and  ideas  which  constitute 
words  and  sentences;    with  the   destruction  and  confusion 
caused  in  these  groups  by  changes  of  sound  and  meaning ; 
and   with  the   reaction  by  means  of  analogical  formation. 
[Thus,   to   take    an    English    example,    the    sound-change 
known   as   '  mutation '    obscured   the   relation  between  the 
Old  English  gold  and   the   adjective  gylden   (the  original 
forms   having   been    gulpo^    gulfiino), hut  in   Modem    Eng- 
lish,  gilden   has   been   made    into    golden   by   the    analogy 
of  gold,  and  the  etymological  relation  has  thus  been  made 
as   clear  as   it  was    at   the   beginning.]      Paul    well    says 
(p.   100)  :    'We  can  hardly  realize  to  what  an  extent  the 
disconnectedness,  confusion,  and  unintelligibility  of  language 
would  extend,  if  it  had  to  endure  patiently  all  the  ravages  of 
sound-change,  without  the  possibility  of  any  reaction  against 
them.'     But  he  also  proceeds  to  show  that  the  disconnecting, 
isolating  influences  of  sound-  and  other  changes  also  have 


I 
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a  poaitiyey  creative  value,  for  it  is  only  by  '  isolation '  that 
proper  names  and  pronouns  (such  as  French  on  from  homo) 
can  be  developed  out  of  nouns,  etc.  He  then  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  development  of  the  parts  of  speech  from  this 
point  of  view.  The  concluding  chapters  treat  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dialects,  the  relation  between  written  and  spoken 
language,  and  between  standard  languages  and  dialects. 

*'  This  work  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  productions 
of  our  own  'Drawing-room'  school,  of  which  Prof.  Max 
Miiller,  with  his  fascinating  and  facile  pen,  is  both  the 
founder  and  still  the  worthiest  representative.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  some  of  those  whose  mental  digestions  have  not  been 
hopelessly  impaired  by  the  to%  and  Turkish  delight  served 
up  to  them  in  the  pages  of  Prof.  Miiller  and  his  numerous 
followers,  will  turn  with  something  like  a  sigh  of  relief  to 
the  plain  loaf  of  whole-meal  bread  provided  by  Prof.  Paul, 
tough  as  its  crust  undoubtedly  is.  Perhaps,  too,  those  who 
have  vainly  tried  to  grasp  the  brilliant,  but  unsubstantial 
theories  of  what  may  be  called  the  '  Soap-bubble '  school,  will 
find  the  severely  consistent  logic  of  Prof.  Paul  more  satisfy- 
ing in  the  end,  much  as  they  may  be  exasperated  by  the 
exaggeratedly  German  abstractness  and  cumbrousness  of  his 
style. 

"While  on  the  subject  of  English  popular  philology,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  chapters  on  language  in  Dr. 
Tyler's  Anthropology  ^  as  being  among  the  best  of  their  kind 
that  have  been  published  in  England.  Not  only  are  the 
details  on  the  deaf-and-dumb  gesture  language  of  great  value 
to  the  specialist,  but  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
strikes  me  as  remarkably  sound  and  clear. 

"The  fourth  volume  of  the  series  of  Indogermanic 
grammars  headed  by  Sievers's  Phonetik  is  Delbriick's  Intro- 
ductian  to  the  Studf/  of  Language.^  The  first  part  of  this 
short  work  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Arian  philology  from 

*  Anthropology :   an  introduction  to  ein  beitra^  zur  geschichte  und  methodik 

the  Btady  of  man  and  ciyilization,  by  dor    vergleichenden    spraehforschuug, 

E.  B.  Tylor,  D.C.L.,  F.H.S.     Lon-  von  B.  Delbriick.     Leipzig,  Breitkopf 

don,  Macmillan,  1881.  und  Hartel,  1880. 

s  Einleitung  in  das  sprachstudium : 
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Bopp  to  the  present  time,  showing  how  the  problems  which 
are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  philologists  have  developed 
themselves.  Bopp,  his  contemporaries  and  successors  down 
to  Schleicher,  and  Schleicher  himself,  are  treated  of  in 
separate  chapters,  followed  by  one  which  deals  with  modem 
tendencies.  These  last  are  summed  up  by  the  author  as 
follows :  1)  the  interest  in  the  history  and  origin  of  inflexion 
decreases ;  2)  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  separate  languages 
(Greek,  Latin,  etc.)  had  no  power  of  making  new  words  and 
forms,  except  by  analogy ;  3)  increased  strictness  in  applying 
sound-laws,  culminating  in  the  axiom  (first  stated,  ap- 
parently, by  Leskien)  that  sound-laws  admit  of  no  exception, 
and  that  apparent  exceptions  are  due  to  the  workings  of 
analogy;  4)  recognition  of  the  importance  of  living  lan- 
guages. The  second  part  deals  with  the  problems  themselves, 
namely,  Bopp's  agglutinative  theory,  which  is  declared  to  be 
the  only  plausible  one  against  Westphal's  evolution  theory  and 
Lud wig's  adaptation  theory ;  the  various  questions  connected 
with  sound-laws ;  and  lastly  with  the  genealogical  relations 
of  the  separate  languages.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is 
undoubtedly  the  historical.  As  a  whole,  it  is  hardly  full 
enough  to  serve  as  an  efficient  guide  to  the  student.  The 
author  often  gives  his  own  conclusions  in  too  dogmatic — 
often  dogmatically  sceptical — ^a  way,  and  without  accurate 
references  to  the  works  he  is  criticizing,  although  half  the 
value  of  an  introduction  like  this  consists  in  its  guiding  the 
beginner  and  outsider  to  the  exact  places  where  information 
and  suggestions  are  to  be  found,  help  which  even  the 
specialist  is  often  glad  of. 

"One  branch  of  Arian  philology  which  Delbriick  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own  is  that  of  comparative  syntax.  The 
four  volumes  of  his  Si/ntactical  Invest igat ions  ^  now  published 
have  indeed  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  not  only  for 
the  Arian  family,  but  for  language  in  general.     In  the  third 

*  Syntaktisohe  forschunj^en,  von  B.  tempuslehre,   1877.     III.   Die  altin- 

Delbriick.     Halle,  Buchhandlunj?  des  discKe  wortfolge  aus  dem  ^tHpatha- 

Waisenhausea.     I.  Der  ^cbrauch   des  brahmana  dargestellt,  1878.     IV.  Die 

conjuuctivs  und  optatiTs  in  Sanskrit  und  grundlagen    der  ^echischen   syntax, 

griecliischen,   1871.      II.  Altindische  1879. 
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vol.  he  shows  (though  partly  anticipated  by  Bergaigne,  as 
he  himself  points  out)  that  parent  Arian  had  already 
developed  a  perfectly  definite  word-order,  so  that  each 
separate  language  received  not  only  its  words  ready-made, 
but  also,  to  a  great  extent,  its  sentences,  the  primitive  order 
having  been  faithfully  preserved  in  the  oldest  Sanskrit  prose 
— ^that  of  the  fore-classical  brdhmanas.  The  fourth  volume 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  philologists.  In  it  the  more 
certain  results  of  comparative  syntactology,  as  far  as  they 
apply  to  Greek,  are  summed  up  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Curtius  has  summed  up  the  results  of  the  comparative  study 
of  the  formal  side  of  the  language  in  his  well-known 
Griechische  ett/mohgie. 

'*  Passing  from  general  principles  to  their  application  to 

the  detailed  investigation  of  the  structure   of  each  Arian 

language  separately,  one  is  simply  appalled  by  the  vast  mass 

of  undigested,  scattered,  and  conflicting  investigations  tlie 

student  has  to  try  and  master.     Schleicher's  Compendium  is 

now  so  utterly  antiquated  that  no  one  thinks  of  using  it 

except  for  the  sake  of  its  word-lists  and  inflection  tables,  and 

in  the  present  revolutionary  state  of  all  things  philological, 

it  is  hopeless  expecting  any  real  philologist  to  make  himself 

the  butt  of  his  fellows  by  attempting  to  supersede  it.     The 

only  feasible  plan  is  evidently  that  of  a  series  of  grammars 

of  each  language  on  a  uniform  plan.     When  the  series  of 

Indogermanic  grammars  (see  Trans.   1877-9,  p.  383)   was 

first  announced,   it  was   hoped   that  the  promise   of  their 

appearance   'in  quick   sudcession'   would  be  fulfilled  more 

Uterally  than    has    been    the    case.      Whitney's   Sanskrit 

Grammar  (to  which  I  shall  return  again)  worthily  opened 

the  series,  and  was  followed  the  next  year  by  Gustav  Meyer's 

Griechutche  grammatik^  but  nothing  more  has  appeared  in  the 

last  two  years,  and  1  am  told  that,  although  the  Slavonic 

grammar  may  be  expected  soon,  the  others  are  indefinitely 

behindhand — each  one  waiting  for  the  other's  investigations, 

and  afraid  to  commit  itself  to  doubtful  views. 

"The  Greek  grammar — ^in  accordance  with  the  general  plan 
of  the  series — confines  itself  to  phonology  and  inflections, 
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but  the  Sanskrit  one  is  on  a  totally  different  plan.  Here  the 
comparative  method  is  kept  in  the  background,  and  the 
treatment  is  almost  purely  descriptive,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  grammar  is  complete,  derivation  and  composition 
being  treated  almost  with  the  same  fulness  as  sounds  and 
inflections,  the  leading  facts  of  the  syntax  being  also  stated. 
But  Whitney's  is  not  only  the  first  complete  Sanskrit 
grammar  that  has  been  published — it  is  the  first  grammar 
that  has  been  constructed  on  a  rational  historical  plan.  The 
author's  main  principles  have  been,  '  to  make  a  presentation 
of  the  facts  of  the  language  primarily  as  they  show  them- 
selves in  use  in  the  literature,  and  only  secondarily  as  they 
are  laid  down  by  the  native  grammarians,'  to  include  the 
fore-classical  period,  beginning  with  the  Rig-veda,  and  'to 
treat  the  language  throughout  as  an  accented  one.'  Of 
course,  Whitney's  grammar  will  not  supersede  the  special 
study  of  the  works  of  native  grammarians,  nor  has  it 
supplied  the  want  of  a  comparative  Sanskrit  grammar,  in 
which  the  less  primitive  features  of  the  language  (above  all, 
its  vowel-system)  would  be  explained  from  the  cognate 
languages  ;  but  it  has  relegated  the  former  to  its  proper 
place,  and  has,  for  the  first  time,  made  the  latter  a  possible 
undertaking. 

'*  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  comparative 
philologist  approaches  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  quite  a 
different  way  from  the  would-be  Sanskrit  specialist;  the 
latter  may,  if  he  likes,  resolve  on  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the 
native  grammatical  system,  but  he  has  no  right  to  impose  his 
specialty  on  his  comparative  philology  pupils,  as  is  too 
often  done.  Now  that  the  labours  of  Aufrecht,  Grassmann, 
Whitney  and  Delbriick  have  provided  us  with  a  romanized 
text-edition  and  glossary,  a  translation,  a  romanized  grammar 
and  chrestomathy  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit — so  that  its  study  is, 
in  a  measure,  popularized — we  are  beginning  to  see  that  not 
only  the  grammatical,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  classical 
Sanskrit  literature  has  for  the  comparative  student  only  the 
secondary  value  of  a  supplement  to  the  older  literature.  It 
is  only  from  the  latter  that  a  practical  command  of  the 
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aoceDtuation  and  of  the  verbal  forms — perhaps  the  two  most 
▼alaable  features  of  the  language  for  the  comparative 
philologist — can  be  gained,  not  to  mention  that  it  alone  gives 
the  key  to  comparative  mythology  and  the  origins  of  Hindu 
civilization.  This  suggests  the  question  whether  the  mastery 
of  classical  Sanskrit  is,  after  all,  a  necessary  stepping-stone 
to  the  older  language.  This  is  a  question  which  only 
experience  can  settle  conclusively,  but  I  think  that  a 
judicious  selection  of  simple  narrative  pieces  from  the  prose 
of  the  hrahmanaa  would  prove  the  very  best  introduction  to 
the  language  in  general,  while  familiarizing  the  student  with 
the  only  natural  prose  that  it  has.  Hence  it  would  be  an 
easy  step  both  backwards  to  the  language  of  the  Yedas,  and 
forwards  to  the  classical  Sanskrit.  The  selections  should,  of 
course,  be  made  from  accented  texts,  and  should  be  ac- 
companied with  a  special  grammar  and  glossary. 

"Another  question  which  Yedic  studies  cannot  fail  to  bring 
prominently  forward,  is  that  of  transliteration.     The  argu- 
ment that  Sanskrit  forms  cannot  be  impressed  on  the  memory 
by  means  of  that  alphabet  through  which  we  learn  nearly  all 
European  languages  applies  only — ^if  it  applies  at  all — to 
that  vicious  method  which  masters  a  language,  not  by  sound, 
but  by  eye.     But  the  really  fatal  objection  to  the  devanagari 
alphabet  is  that  it  is  simply  incapable  of  representing  the 
sounds    of     the    older    language    with    even    approximate 
accuracy.     It  is  only  the  defects  of  this  alphabet  that  forces 
Tw  to  write  such  monstrosities  as  dri/a,  marti/a,  etc.,  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  metre,  which  everywhere  requires  aria,  tnariia, 
these  being,  as  Sievers  has  shown  (Zur  accent-  und  lautlehre 
der  germanischen   sprachen,  p.  89),  not  only  the  original 
Sanskrit,  but  also  the  original  Arian  (not  ^  Aryan  ')  forms. 
So  also   Vedic   metre   requires,  as    shown    by  Kuhn,^   tlie 
admission  of  short  e  and  o  before  vowels,  which,  again,  the 
conventional  alphabet   is  incapable  of  representing.     It  is 
really  time  we  had  a  metrically  correct  text  of  the  Yedas  in 
Boman  spelling. 

>  Cp.BIoomfield*  On  non-diphthongal      American   Oriental  Society,  Oct.  26, 
0  ana  0  in  Sanskrit,*  in  Proceedings  of      1881. 
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'^  Outsiders,  too,  who  can  only  give  a  limited  time  to  the 
language,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  external  diffi- 
culties of  its  study  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Ifeveninafamiliarlanguagetheabscnceofworddivisionadequate- 
punctuationandofanydistinctionbetweenmisterbakerthesmith- 
andthovariousscotchandgermanbakersofthemetropolis  is  exas- 
perating, these  peculiarities  must,  to  say  the  least,  retard  the 
mastery  of  an  unfamiliar  one. 

"Not  but  that  the  other  alphabets  may  not  learn  some- 
thing from  the  devanagari.  If  it  is  a  sensible  feature  of  the 
latter  invariably  to  mark  the  quantities,  it  cannot  but  be 
the  reverse  for  Greek  to  mark  those  of  only  two  vowels,  and 
for  Latin  to  mark  none  at  all.  But,  again,  if  it  is  a  rational 
practice  to  print  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon  books  in 
the  alphabet  at  present  in  general  use,  and  not  in  imitations 
of  the  manuscript  hands  in  which  they  were  originally 
written,  it  cannot  but  be  an  absurdity  to  persist  in  printing 
Greek  in  a  special  form  of  letters,  which,  besides,  bear 
only  a  remote  resemblance  to  those  of  the  oldest  MSS.  I 
hope  that,  parallel  with  the  present  agitation  for  spelling- 
reform,  we  shall  soon  have  a  movement  in  favour  of  a  general 
system  of  Roman  transliteration  on  rational  principles. 

"  Of  special  investigations  there  is  a  large  number,  which 
I  have  neither  ability  nor  space  to  mention  here  at  length. 
The  most  important  are,  perhaps,  those  contained  in  Osthoff 
and  Brugman's  ITorp/ioiogical  Investigations.^  The  last  volume 
(the  fourth)  contains  a  very  important  essay  by  Osthoff  on 
Arian  I  and  u  (Die  tiefstufe  im  indogcrmanischen  vokalismus), 
in  which  he  has  cleared  up  the  mysterious  fluctuation  between 
long  and  short  vowel  in  such  pairs  as  Sanskrit  sUnii  and 
Germanic  sunu^  Sanskrit  jlicd  and  Greek  bios  by  explaining 
If  U  as  the  intermediate  stages  between  original  ei^  cu  and 
their  weakenings  i  and  u.  His  view  is  that  the  change 
from  diphthongs  to  long  vowels  took  place  originally  in 
every  syllable  that  had  not  full  stress,  that  the  length  of 

1  Morpholo^«»che      nntcrsnchunjjren       Dr.  K.  Bnignian.     Leipzig,  Ilirzcl,  4 
auf  dem  gebietc  der  iiidogerraanischcn       vols.,  1878-81. 
spruchen,    yon   Dr.  U.   ObtlioH    und 
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these  contractions  was  preserved  where  the  syllable  had  a  se- 
condary stress,  while  they  were  shortened  to  i  and  u  wherever 
the  syllable  lost  its  stress  altogether.     He  assumes  that  a 
syllable   might  have  different  degrees  of  stress  according 
to  its  position  in  the  sentence  and  the  degree  of  stress  of 
any  syllable  that  preceded  it,  so  that  duplicates  arose,  only 
one  of  which  was  often  preserved   in   the  later  languages. 
This  view  has  much  to  recommend  it,  but  cannot  as  yet  be 
accepted  as  fully  established.     I  certainly  agree  with  Osthoff 
in  rejecting  the  ordinary  view  which  disassociates  pitch  and 
force,  but  I  feel  doubtful  whether  parent  Arian  really  made 
such  delicate  discriminations  in  stress  as  is  implied  by  his 
theory.     But  the  facts  themselves  he  has  certainly  estab- 
lished, as  also  a  formerly  disputed  one,  namely,  that  ai-roots, 
such  as  aidh  *  bum,'  undergo  the  same  weakening  as  ^t- roots, 
as  shown  in  Sanskrit  idhriya^  Greek  ithards,  etc.     He  also 
shows  very  clearly  the  impossibility  of  explaining  Arian  a  as 
e  +  a  consonantal  element,  and  assumes  three  distinct  series, 
each  with  its  three  stages,  dependant  (as  he  assumes)  on 
strong,  medium,  and  weak  stress  respectively : — 

ei       t      %  eu      u      u 

ai       i       i  au      U       u 

oi       t       i  ou      u      u 

"  He  finds  the  o-series  in  such  Greek  presents  as  othomai 
compared  with  petoniai,  oikhomai  with  leipo^  kroud  with 
pheugd. 

"In  an  article  in  P.  u.  B.  Beitrage  (vol.  vii.  1880,  Die  ent- 
stehung  des  o)  H.  Moller  has  explained  the  three  stages  e,  o, 
and  loss  of  vowel,  as  due  solely  to  the  influence  of  pitch- 
accent.  His  view  is  that  original  a  became  e  when  it  had 
the  acute  accent  (Sanskrit  uddtta),  o  when  it  had  the  circum- 
flex (independant  svarita),  and  was  dropt  when  it  had  only 
the  grave  accent  (enclitic  svarita).  He  would  thus  refer 
such  a  form  as  ec^(?o= Latin  eqmis  {-os)  back  to  original  *dctcd 
(or  dcicd,  as  he  would  write  it). 

"Without  attempting  to  go  into  further  details,  I  will  only 
remark  that  this  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  explains  the  change 

PhiL  Tram.  lS83-8^  8 
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from  the  neutral  a  to  the  clear  e  (of  course,  through  the  te  of 
English  man)  as  due  to  raised  pitch,  and  that  of  a  to  o  as  due 
to  lowered  pitch,  has  really  given  the  best  explanation  of 
these  phenomena  as  yet  published,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dropping  of  the  vowel  in  krtd,  etc.,  can  hardly  be 
explained  except  on  the  theory  of  stress-gradation.  Probably 
both  views  must  be  accepted  and  harmonized.  It  seems 
certain  that  parent  Arian  had  fixed  pitch-accent,  and  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  (even  on  purely  a-priori  grounds) 
that  gradations  of  stress  were  associated  with  the  pitch- 
accents. 

"A  question  of  great  morphological  importance  has  been 
brought  forward  by  these  new  theories,  namely,  that  of  the  re- 
lation of  roots  and  stems.  Fick  was  the  first  (Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage  I.)  ^  to  question  the  existence  of  a  '  theme- vowel,' 
and  to  explain  the  o  and  e  of  hippos,  hippe,  etc.,  as  constituting 
part  of  the  root.  This  view  has  been  taken  up  by  Paul, 
MoUer,  and  lastly  by  Kogel  (P.  u.  B.  B.  viii.  1880,  Gegen 
nasalis  sonans).  The  general  result  arrived  at  is  that  the 
Arian  root  was  originally  (when  uncompounded  with  other 
roots)  dissyllabic,  always  ending  in  a  vowel,  all  the  vowels 
in  a  root  being  capable  of  the  three  '  gradations,'  so  that  the 
second  vowel  of  hippos  is  to  that  of  hippe  as  the  first  oiphoros 
is  to  that  o{ ph^ro,  while  the  dropping  of  the  second  vowel  in 
the  so-called  root-stems,  such  as  pad-,  is  paralleled  by  the 
dropping  of  the  original  root- vowel  of  krfd,  etc. 

"  This  view  is  so  far  from  being  new  to  me,  that  I  have 
simply  never  been  able  to  realize  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
ventional one,  according  to  which  the  primitive  Arians  first 
discoursed  in  monosyllabic  *  roots,'  such  as  bhar,  dam,  then 
(for  no  apparent  reason)  made  them  into  *  stems  '  by  sticking 
on  a  *  demonstrative '  a  (as  if  they  were  not  overburdened  by 
demonstrative  roots  already),  and,  lastly,  raised  these  stems 
to  the  dignity  of  'words'  by  adding  inflections.  I  have 
always  seen  fossilized  Arian  roots  (or  fore-inflectional  words) 
in  vocatives  and  imperatives,  such  as  hippe,  ph^re,  and  re- 

*  I  c^u  only  quote  this  article  second-hand. 
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garded  hippO'  in  hippo-mdkhaSf  etc.,  as  a  fossilized  Arian 
wojd,  all  compounds  being  nothing  else  but  fragments  of 
fore- inflectional  sentences." 


Bbport  on  Germanic  and  English  Philoloot,  by  Henry 
Sweet,  Esq^  M.A.,  Vice-President  (formerly  Pre- 
sident). 

'*  All  Germanic  students  are  anxiously  awaiting  Sievers's 
Beuidche   Grammatik,  which  will   form   one   of  the  above- 
mentioned  series  of  Indogermanic  grammars,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  will  have  to  wait  some  time.     The  main  cause  of 
the  delay  is  the  want  of  a  reliable  collection  of  the  Oldest 
English   texts — a  want,    however,  which   my   forthcoming 
edition  will  soon  supply.     Of  all   the  contributors  to  the 
series,  Sievers  certainly  has  the  most  formidable  task.     The 
Oermanist  has  none  of  the  helps  which  ancient  and  modem 
scholarship  afford  to  the  Sankritist  and  classical  philologist : 
he  has  laboriously  to  recover  every  word  and  form  from  the 
manuscripts  themselves,  and  to  construct  his  grammars  and 
dictionaries  on  this  uncertain  and  shifting  basis.     Nor  has 
he,  like  the  Romanist,  the  advantage  of  a  definite  back- 
groond.     It  was,   indeed,   for  a   long   time   assumed   that 
Gothic  practically   represented   the   Germanic    parent  lan- 
guage, but  this  view  is  now  abandoned,  having  proved  the 
source  of  many  errors.     Such  recent  discoveries  as  Vomer's 
law  have  taught  us  two  lessons  :  1)  not  to  reason  about  any 
Oemanic  form  or  word  till  we  have  traced  it  through  all  the 
Germanic  languages,  and  2)  that  we  must  always  be  pre- 
pared to   seek  the  explanation  of  Germanic  forms  in  the 
older  Arian  languages.     Thus,  for  a  sound  historical  study, 
even  of  a  single  language  like  Old  English,  it  is  not  enough 
to  trace  the   forms   to   their   Gothic   equivalents,   or   even 
through  all  the  other  Germanic  languages,  for  the  real  key 
naay  be  a  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Slavonic,  or  even  Celtic  form.     It 
is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  all 
these  languages,  but  that  general  knowledge  of  their  struc- 
ture, which  will  enable  the  investigator  to  utilize  the  material 
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collected  in  grammars  and  dictionaries,  can  and  must  be 
mastered  by  all  historical  students  of  Old  English,  or  any 
other  old  Germanic  language. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  series  of  short,  purely  descriptive  gram- 
mars edited  by  Prof.  W.  Braune,  are  a  great  boon,  even  to 
advanced  students.^ 

"  Paul  and  Braune's  Beitrdgc  znr  geschichte  der  dmitschen 
spmche  und  literatur,  of  which  the  eighth  volume  is  now 
appearing,  still  continues  to  be  the  chief  organ  of  the  most 
advanced  school  of  Germanic  philologists. 

*'  Among  general  investigations  which  have  been  published 
separately  may  be  specially  mentioned  von  Bahder's  investi- 
gation of  the  history  of  verbal  abstract  nouns,^  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  scarcely  touched  subject  of  Germanic 
derivative- formation. 

"  Not  attempting  to  enumerate  the  many  text- editions 
published  every  year  in  Germany,  I  may  pass  on  to  Denmark, 
to  notice  the  foundation  of  an  Old-Norse  text  society.'^  The 
subscription  is  a  very  moderate  one  (6s,  yearly),  and  every 
English  philologist  ought  to  support  this  society — unless, 
indeed,  he  is  already  a  member  of  all  the  six  societies 
founded  in  this  country  by  our  worthy  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Furnivall. 

"  The  Swedish  Dialect  Society  is  continuing  its  work  with 
unabated  vigour.  The  editor  of  its  periodical,*  Kand.  J.  A. 
Lundell,  has  lately  been  appointed  lecturer  in  phonetics  at 


^  Sammlunfj^  kurzer  jrrammatiken  ger- 
mauisclier  dialecte  herau8go<rc*beu  von 
W.  Braune.  I.  Gotischo  jrramniatik 
mit  t-iiiigcn  lesestiickcn  imil  wortver- 
zciclinis  von  W.  Bmum-,  1880.  II. 
Mittrlhochdeutsche  gnimmatik  von  H. 
Paul,  1881.  III.  Angelsachsische 
granimatik  von  E.  iSievers,  1882.  In 
preparation  : — Althochduiitscho  grani- 
matik  von  W.  Braune.  Altnordische- 
Altschwedischo  gramma tik  von  A. 
Noreou. 

'  Die  verbalal)stracta  in  <len  gennan- 
ischen  sprachen  ihrer  bildung  nach  dar- 
gpstellt  von  Karl  von  Bahdor.  Halle, 
Sfiemever,  1880. 


'  Samfund  til  ndgivelse  af  gnnmiel 
nordink  litt«ratur,  1880  :  1)  Ptnier 
Snicd,  udg.  af  S.  Grundtvig.  2)  Agrip 
af  Xoregs  konunga  sogum,  V-  Dahlerup. 
3)  Erex  .Saga,  G.  Cedersehiold.  1881 :  4) 
Kiddara-riniur,  Th.  Wis6n.  5)  Man- 
devilles  Rejse  p&  dansk  fra  15de  &rh., 
M.  Loren/.en,  Iste  og  2  dot  htcfte.  6) 
GySiuga  Saga,  G.  porl&ks.son.  Secre- 
tary :  Dr.  K.  Kalund,  Kortadelersgadc, 
Ko'benhavn  K. 

*  Nyare  bidrag  till  kiinnedom  ora  de 
svenska  IandBnial(>n  ocb  sveuskt  folklif. 
Stockbolm,  Saniisou  och  Wallin,  1879- 
81. 
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the  university  of  TJpsala.    This  is  the  first  official  recognition 
of  the  science  that  has  taken  place,  but  I  have  little  doubt 
that  before  many  years  there  will  be  professors  of  phonetics 
and  elocution  at  many  of  the  Continental  universities.     One 
of  the  publications  of  the  society  for  1881  is  a  paper  by 
Lundell  on   the  study  of  dialects   (Om  dialektstudier  med 
ttnkild  hansyn  till  de  nordiska  spr&ken),  which  ought  to 
interest  English  dialectologists,  as  also  an  earlier  one  of  his 
in  the  same  periodical  (1879-80)  on  dialectology  and  folklore 
in  Sweden  and  other  countries  (Landsra&l  och  folklif  i  Sverige 
och  andra  lander),  with   a  very  full  and  valuable  list  of 
dialectal  works  in  the  chief  European  languages.    In  noticing 
the  work  of  our  English  Dialect  Society,  Lundell  justly  re- 
marks (p.  474)  :   "  "When  they  hope  within  ten  years  to  see 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work  done,  and  the  Society's 
task  completed,  they  are  certainly  greatly  mistaken,  or  else 
ha?e  failed  to  see  what  that  task  really  consists  in."     After 
prairing  Mr.  El  worthy's  work,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Otherwise 
it  is  remarkable  that  phonetics  is  on  the  whole  neglected, 
although  England  possesses  phoneticians  of  the  first  rank, 
and  in  this  respect  stands  on  more  than  an  equality  with 
Germany,   although    in    the  latter   the    knowledge   of  the 
subject  is  undoubtedly  more  widely  extended."     In  Norway 
also  a  dialect  society  has  been   founded,  mainly,  as  far  as 
the  linguistic   side   of    its   task    is    concerned,   under    the 
guidance  of  that  leading  phonetician,  Prof.  Johan  Storm, 
of  Christ  iania. 

"Passing  to  English,  I  have  first  to  chronicle  the  completion 
of  Prof.  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary,*  which,  although 
necessarily  on  a  not  always  perfectly  sound  basis,  especially 
as  regards  the  Old  French  derivations,  is  a  real  contribution 
to  general  English  philology ;  it  is  a  distinct  step  towards 
making  English  etymology  a  really  scientific  study,  and 
even  where  the  author's  views  may  be  doubtful,  the  large 
inass  of  reliable  materials  collected  by  him  will  always  afford 

*  An  Etymological    Dictionary  of      Walter    "W.    Skcat,    M.A.      Oxfonl, 
tlie  Engliah  Language,  by  the   Eev.      Clarendon  Press,  1882. 
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a  sound  basis  for  future  investigation.  The  abridgment  he 
has  made  of  this  work  ^  will,  of  course,  address  itself  to  a 
much  larger  public,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  speedily 
supersede  the  miserable  compilations  now  current. 

''  Prof.  Schipper's  historical  treatise  on  English  metres,  of 
which  the  first  part,  treating  of  the  Old-  and  Middle-Engliah 
periods,  has  just  appeared,^  will  no  doubt  help  to  fill  a  lament- 
able gap  in  English  philology  and  text-criticism — especially 
the  latter,  but  I  am  not  yet  able  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  on  its  merits. 

'*  The  contributions  to  Old  English  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Sievers'*s  Grammar,  mentioned  above,  p.  116,  n.  1, 
is  the  first  one  on  a  historical  basis,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  a  geueral  view  of  the  dialects.  Unfortunately  it 
includes  only  sounds  and  inflections.  I  may  also  mentioa 
my  elementary  book  in  Old-English,*  in  which  I  have  tried 
to  make  the  subject  as  easy  as  1  possibly  could. 

"  Prof.  Cosijn,  of  Leiden,  has  brought  out  the  first  part  of 
an  Old- West-Saxon  Grammar,*  which  I  hope  to  see  con- 
tinued. A  short,  but  thorough  grammar  of  the  language  of 
the  Vespasian  Psalter,  by  a  promising  pupil  of  Sievers,^  is 
another  of  those  special  investigations  on  which  alone  a 
general  grammar  and  dictionary  of  Old  English  can  be 
based.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Prof.  Cook,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  now  studying  under  Sievers  at 
Jena,  is  preparing  a  similar  work  on  the  Kushworth  and 
Durham  glosses. 

"  The   first  volume   of  TViilcker's  re-edition   of    Grein's 
Library  of  Old- English  Poetry*  from  the  MSS.,  containiug 


^  A  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary 
of  the  Enjjlish  Lanpruage,  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skeat.  Oxford.  Clarendon 
Press.  1882. 

'  Eujrlische  Metrik  in  historisoher 
und  systematischer  entwickehinj?  dar- 
j^»stelft,  von  Dr.  J.  Schipper.  Erster 
th(fil  :  altcngliHche  metrik.  Bonn, 
Strauss,  1882. 

-*  An  Anglo-Saxon  primer,  with  gram- 
mar, notes,  and  glossary,  by  Henry 
Sweet,  M. A.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
1882. 


*  Euizgefasste  altwestnachsische 
grammatik  von  P.  J.  Cosijn.  I.  Die 
vocale  der  stammsilben.  Leiden,  Biill, 
1881. 

^  Die  sprachc  des  kentischen  psalters 
(Vesp.  A.  1),  ein  beitrag  zur  angel- 
eachsischen  grammatik,  von  K.  Zeuner. 
Ilalle,  Niemever,  1882. 

*  Bibliothek  der  angelsachsiscben 
poesie  beOTiiudet  von  C.  W.  M.  Grein, 
ueu  bearbeitet,  vermehrt,  und  nach 
eignen  lesungen  der  handschiiften  hgg. 
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Beowulf,  has  appeared,  as  also  a  selection  of  the  shorter 
poems  by  the  same  editor.^ 

"Zupitza  has  brought  out  the  first  part  of  his  elaborate 
edition  of  ^Iftic's  Grammar  and  Glossary.^ 

*'A  serious  fault  of  these  two  editors  is  that  they  both 
deliberately  suppress  the  accente  of  the  MSS.  in  their  texts. 
Zapitza  has  apparently  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  exhibiting  his  own  views  on  O.E.  quantity — views  which 
the  clear  evidence  of  MSS.  accentuation  show  to  be  untenable 
for  ^Ifric's  period — ^but  Wiilcker  gives  us  an  absolute  blank 
—he  neither  gives  his  own  views  nor  lets  the  MSS.  speak 
for  themselves  I     The  truth  is  that  the  accents  are  not  only 
as  much  a  part  of  the  spelling  of  a  word  as  the  difference 
between  i  and  y,  eo  and  to,  etc.,  but  are  often  the  most 
important  of  all :  such  a  gloss  as  ovum  :  ceg  is  of  very  little, 
nich  a  one  as  ovum  :  (kg  is  of  very  considerable  value.     It  is 
an  unjustifiable  inconsistency  to  register  one  class  of  dis- 
tinctions and  to  suppress  the  evidence  of  another. on  mere 
subjective  grounds. 

"  I  may  lastly  mention  the  first  part  of  JElfric^a  Lives  of 
Saints,  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  by  Prof. 
Skeat,  which  came  out  last  year. 

"It  is  humiliating  to  see  how  little  share  England  has  in 
all  this  progress.  We  have  now  two  professors  of  *  Anglo- 
Saxoa ' — one  of  them,  for  a  wonder,  a  real  working  one,  but 
there  are  no  signs  of  a  school  of  young  specialists  rising  up 
around  them.  Anglo-Saxon  is  abandoned  to  ladies  and 
foreigners:  our  undergraduates  and  young  dons  are  too 
much  exhausted  with  ornamental  scholarship  and  the  resus- 
citation of  decayed  philosophies  to  have  any  time  for  the 
earnest  study  of  their  own  language — they  have  only  just 
strength  enough  left  to  let  Browning  Societies  be  founded 
for  them.". 

▼•  R.  P.  Wiilcker.   I.  Band,  i.  halfte.  yersehen,  von  R.  P.  Wulcker.    Halle, 

Kassel,  Wigand,  1881.  Niemeyer,  1882. 

'  Kleinere  angelsachsische  dichton-  '  J^ili'rics    grammatik    und    elossar 

^-    Abdmck  der  handschriftlichen  hgg.  y.  J.  Zupitza.    I.  Text  una  yari- 

^berlieferong,   mit    den    lesarten   der  an  ten.     Berlin,  Weidmannsche  buch- 

liudbGhnften  und  einem  worterbuche  handlung,  1880. 
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To  the  address  T  delivered  in  1874,  M.  Paul  Meyer  con- 
tributed an  excellent  and  exhaustive  report  on  Romance 
Philology  subsequent  to  1870,  and  he  supplemented  it  in 
Dr.  Morris's  address  in  the  following  year.  But  since  that 
time  no  report  on  general  Romance  Philology  has  found  a 
place  in  the  annual  addressee  of  our  Presidents,  although 
Prof.  Pio  Bajna  favoured  us  with  a  brief  report  on  the  Italian 
Dialects  in  Dr.  Murray's  address,  1879.  This  year,  however, 
Dr.  E.  Stengel,  of  Marburg,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
Romance  Philology  himself,  and  trained  so  many  pupils  to 
go  and  do  likewise,  has  most  kindly  undertaken  to  fill  up  the 
gap  from  1876  to  1882,  in  the  following  report,  for  which 
our  Society  will  feel  very  grateful.  It  gives  an  excellent 
r^sumS  with  a  brief  criticism  of  all  the  recent  works  and 
essays  bearing  on  this  important  branch  of  philology,  and 
jointly  with  the  preceding  third  report  by  Mr.  Sweet,  gives 
a  survey  of  the  state  of  Philology  for  the  principal  European 
languages. 

Report  on  the  Philology  of  the  Romance  Languages 
FROM  1876  to  1882,  by  Dr.  E.  Stengel,  Professor 
of  Romance  'Phujoux^y  and  Director  of  the  Romance 
Seminary  at  Marburg. 

"There  has  been  so  much  activitv  and  in  such  various 
directions  during  the  last  seven  years  in  the  field  of  Romance 
Philology,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  account  of  it 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  report.  Moreover,  the  boun- 
daries of  our  science  have  extended  so  widely,  both  in  time 
and  space,  and  its  cultivators  are  scattered  through  so  many 
lands,  that  a  single  writer  is  hardly  capable  of  giving  a 
general  survey,  comprehending  all  the  particulars,  in  a 
maimer  satisfactory  either  to  others  or  himself.  I  must 
therefore  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  Philological  Society 
for  the  following  attempt. 

"When  Paul  Meyer,  in  1875,  gave  his  second  report,  in 
the  Presidential  Address  of  Dr.  Morris,  Friedrich  Diez,  the 
founder  of  Romance  Philology,  was  still  alive.  He  has 
since  passed  away,  and  with  him  the  Nestors  of  our  science 
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in  France,  Paulin  Paris  and  Littr^.  We  have  also  to  lament 
the  loss  of  two  Englishmen,  Thomas  Wright  and  Henry 
Xicol,  not  to  mention  other  prominent  scholars  who  have 
followed  them  to  the  grave.  A  daily  increasing  host  of 
younger  men  endeavours  meanwhile  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
our  ranks,  and  leaves  little  to  be  wished  for  in  point  of  dili- 
gence and  productiveness.  On  the  contrary,  the  interests  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  whole  science  indicate  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  slower  and  more  cautious  march,  especially  when 
we  consider  how  the  work  is  being  continually  and  increas- 
ingly split  up  into  fragments,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  any  systematic  co-operation  or  co-ordinated  advance. 

*'  I.  The  principal  jousting-place  of  our  science  remains  as 
before — ^the  elder  French  language  and  literature.  Methodi- 
cal advance  may  here  be  generally  first  and  most  thoroughly 
observed,  and  even  the  majority  of  the  new-comers  seek  to 
earn  their  spurs  in  this  field.  No  explanation  of  this  is 
needed,  for  not  only  is  this  preference  justified  by  the  prac- 
tical interests  of  the  future  career  of  many,  but  it  may  be 
also  established  on  purely  scientific  grounds. 

"The  old  French  system  of  sounds  and  grammar  is  an 
especially  favourite  subject  for  those  little  essays,  mostly 
dissertations,  written  for  the  attainment  of  the  doctor's 
degree.  In  these,  phenomena  of  phonetic  or  grammatical 
nature  are  pursued  through  the  whole  field  of  the  old  French 
language  or  through  a  determinate  section  of  it,  or  else  an 
endeavour  is  made  to  establish  the  complete  phonetic  or 
grammatical  relations  of  some  single  linguistic  document  or 
of  a  group  of  such.  In  the  first  case  the  object  is  to  con- 
tribute towards  our  knowledge  of  the  chronological  and 
geographical  development  of  the  Latin  speech-sounds  and 
gnimmatical  forms  in  French  territory,  and  in  the  second 
case  to  determine  more  precisely  the  chronological  and  geo- 
graphical derivation  of  determinate  linguistic  documents. 
But  the  majority  of  these  latter  investigations  lead  to  no 
tangible  result,  and  hence  must  be  looked  upon  in  general  as 
merely  well-intended  attempts,  adapted  rather  to  shew  the 
present  insolubility  of  the  problem.     This  is  of  course  not 
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the  view  taken  by  the  authors  of  these  essays  themselves. 
They  rather  consider  that  they  are  able  to  localise  the 
individual  works  simply  by  means  of  an  exact  observation 
of  their  orthography.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  each  fresh 
investigator  generally  arrives  at  a  different  result.  The 
example  of  the  '  Munich  Brut/  ^  which  Hofmann  and  Yoll- 
moUer  published  in  1877,  is  very  instructive  in  this  respect. 
According  to  YoUmoller  we  have  here  a  mixed  dialect,  then, 
in  succession,  it  was  considered  to  be  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
dialect,  then  to  have  been  written  by  a  Picard  on  the 
Walloon  boundary,  then  about  Beauvais,  and  most  recently 
in  Namur.  It  would  be  better  therefore  to  give  up  such 
indications,  and  in  preference  to  make  an  earnest  attack  on 
the  history  of  French  Orthography,  which  was  from  the 
first  partly  etymological.  Not  until  more  light  than  we  at 
present  possess  has  been  shed  on  this  point  can  the  question 
be  satisfactorily  answered,  how  far  it  is  possible  to  conclude 
from  the  written  sign  as  to  the  spoken  sound.  It  is  not 
denied  that  here  and  there  a  tolerably  exact  localisation  of 
the  methods  of  writing  has  been  attained  by  means  of 
numerous  such  localised  and  dated  documents.  But  these 
documents  are  not  older  than  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
hence  for  older  MSS.  it  is  only  possible  to  put  forth  more 
or  less  well-founded  conjectures  on  this  point.  But  if,  as 
often  happens,  a  writer  purposes  to  determine  even  the 
place  where  any  literary  work  was  composed,  solely  by  such 
observations,  the  ground  totters  beneath  his  feet,  for  medieval 
copyists  treat  their  originals  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
both  as  regards  their  orthography  and  their  meaning.^  Even 
assonances  and  rhymes  are  insufficient  criteria  in  themselves 
to  determine  the  time  and  place  where  a  poem  was  composed. 


*  DerMunchenerBrut.  Gottfried  von 
Monmouth  in  frauzosisclien  Vursen  dcs 
12  Jh.  ausder  einzigen  Miinchener  Hr. 
zum  ersten  Mai  hL'rausjjfCjjeben  von  K. 
Hofmann  und  Vollmoller.  Ilulle, 
1877. 

*  In  the  third  nart  of  the  collection 
of  *  Kditions  ana  Essays'  [Ausyaben 
und  AbhandlumjtH  am  dem  GebieCe  dvr 


romnnischen  Philologiey  pp.  Tii-xiii, 
Marburg,  1881)  I  have  just  glam^ed  at 
a  peculiar  method  of  deforming  textt*, 
which  is  of  prime  importance, — the 
complete  assimilation  of  some  modes  of 
expression,  that  approach  each  other 
very  clostily,  within  the  same  poem. 
The  question  deserves  fuller  treatment 
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Their  genuineness  must  first  be  proved.     Thus  down  to  very 
recent  times  the  language  of  the  Song  of  Roland  was  identified 
in  many  points  with  the  language  of  the  Oxford  MS.,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  considered  to  be  consistent  with  the  original 
Roland  to  pair  a  with  a/t,  and  also  ai  with  both  a  and  e. 
Rambeau's  investigations, '  On  those  Assonances  of  the  Oxford 
Roland  which  can  be  proved  to  be  genuine '  ( Ueber  die  ah 
eeht   nachweUbann  Assonanzen  dea   Ox/order  Holand,  Halle, 
1878)y  have  demonstrated  the  untenableness  of  this  assump- 
tion.      Rambeau   has   also    rightly    objected   to   Liicking's 
demonstration,  based  entirely  on  the  mode  of  writing,  in  his 
otherwise  meritorious  work,  'The  Oldest  French  Dialects* 
{Die  ditesten/ranzosischen  Mundarten^  Berlin,  1877).    Similar 
doubts  can  be  also  established  against  Suchier's  learned  essay, 
*The  Dialect  of  the  Song  of  Leodegar'   {Die  Mundart  des 
Ltodegarlied^M,   in    Grober's   ZeiUchrift).      Peculiar  interest 
as  regards  the  later  old  French  phonetic  and  grammatical 
studies  attaches  to  an  article  of  mine  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  ZeitBchrift  fur  neu-fransosiscke  Sprache  und  Literatur  on 
'The  Oldest  Introductions  to  the  Learning  of  the  French 
Language,*  which  I  edited  from  an  Oxford  MS.  (All  Souls 
Coll.  182)  dated  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
intended  for  English  readers.      The  beginnings  of  French 
grammar  have  thus  been  shewn  to  be  more  than  100  years 
earlier  than  was  hitherto  supposed. 

"Numerous  investigations  respecting  the  syntactic  rela- 
tions of  old  French  documents  have  also,  like  those  on  its 
phonetics  and  accidence,  essentially  enlarged  our  knowledge 
of  the  earlier  language  of  France.  Ad.  Tobler  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  delicate  observer  on  this  ground.  His 
'Miscellaneous  Contributions  to  French  Grammar'  {Ver- 
mi^hfe  Beitrdge  znr  Grammatik  d^s  Franzosischen,  in  Grober's 
ZeiUchrift)  are  distinguished  alike  by  acumen  and  learning. 
On  the  other  hand,  little  that  is  trustworthy  has  yet  been 
done  in  reference  to  the  special  syntactic  construction  of  indi- 
ndual  works,  and  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
previous  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  tho  examples  chosen 
from  these   writings.      Thus,  for   example,  Horning,  in  a 
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very  interesting  Essay  in  vol.  lY.  of  Boehmer's  JRomaniiche 
Siudien,  has  demonstrated  that  the  pronoun  il  in  the  oldest 
French  language  ha4  not  yet  received  any  neuter  value, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  asserts,  relying  on  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  Oxford  MS.,  which  was  written  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
this  neuter  value  was  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  Song  of 
Roland  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  results  of  a  dose 
examination  of  every  case,  which  I  gave  in  the  preface  to 
No.  III.  of  my  'Editions  and  Essays,'  p.  xv,  shew  how- 
ever that  in  the  oldest  form  of  Roland  that  can  be  established 
by  means  of  critical  comparison,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a 
neuter  il  to  have  existed. 

**  The  investigations  made  on  the  old  French  vocabulary  and 
the  use  of  words,  and  the  old  French  dictionary  in  general, 
have  hitherto  been  in  a  bad  way.  There  is  certainly  a  large 
number  of  special  glossaries  in  existence,  but  witb  a  few 
exceptions  they  are  very  scanty,  and  many  are  rendered  quite 
worthless  by  the  total  omission  of  citations.  The  latest  pub- 
lished special  glossaries  also  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 
most  carefully  prepared  appears  to  be  that  of  Suchier,  attached 
to  his  edition  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,^  while,  for  example, 
Michel's  glossary  to  the  Cambridge  Psalter  is  far  too  in- 
complete. The  authors  of  many  special  glossaries  have  only 
had  in  view  the  explanation  of  this  or  that  passage  of  their 
texts,  or  the  emphasising  of  this  or  that  rare  word,  whereas 
the  real  aim  of  a  glossary  should  be  to  furnish  the  necessary 
linguistic  materials  for  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the 
whole  text,  and  also  to  open  up  a  productive  vein  for  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  cognate  texts.  The  more 
comprehensive  dictionaries  also  have  hitherto  been  completely 
insufficient.  Lately  in  rapid  succession  two  new  and  very 
copious  dictionaries  have  been  sent  to  press,  which  propose  to 
collect  and  make  accessible  the  whole  of  the  words  of  the 
old  language.  Each  work  proposes  to  occupy  the  important 
space  of  ten  volumes.     The  first  is  nearly  complete,  entitled, 

^  Aucasbin  und  Xicolette,  neu  nach      Ton  nermann  Suchier.     2te  Auflage. 
der  Us.  mit  Paradigma  und  Glossar      Paderborn,  1881. 
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Didionnaire  hiatorique  de  Vandin   langage  fran^oh^  and   is 
edited  by  L.  Favre.      It  was  put  together  as  early  as  the 
last  century,  by  the  well-known  industrious   collector,  La 
Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye.     That  its  publication  should  have 
heen  delayed  till  now,  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because 
it  can  naturally  no  longer  come  up  to  our  present  standard. 
It  would  therefore  have   been  better  not  to  print  it.     The 
second   dictionary,  called   Didionnaire   de   I'ancienne   hngne 
frangaiae^  is  also  the  fruit  of  an  enormous  industry  in  making 
collections.     Its  author,  Qodefroy,  has  for  decads  rummaged 
in  its  behalf  all  possible  works  written  or  printed,  and  thus 
even  brought  to  light  many  a  MS.  hitherto  unknown,  without 
however  being  always  conscious  of  his  own  discovery.     Un- 
fortunately, too,  this  author  has  an  insufficient  grammatical 
knowledge  of  old  French,  and  consequently  his  selection  of 
passages  to  serve  as  proofs,  instead  of  being  suitable,  is  often 
rather  fortuitous.     To  give  only  a  single  example,  Godefroy 
lias  a  long   article  on   the  word   aitain,  but  the  passages 
alladed  to  by  him  leave  the  important  question  unsettled 
whether  the  word  ought  not  to  be  more  properly  written 
haUaiUy  with  the  h  sounded.     If  this  is  the  case,  the  reading 
of  the  Oxford  MS.  of  the  Song  of  Roland,  1.  3, 

'  Tresqu'en  la  mer  conquist  la  tere  altaigne.' 

would  he  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  other 
MSS., 

!  *  Conquist  la  tcrre  jusqu'  a  la  mer  altainc' 

I 

\        Moreover,  aitaigne,  which  Qodefroy  considers  merely  as  a 
different  spelling  of  attain,  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  different 
word,  as  is  proved  by  its  mascidine  form  in  three  syllables, 
compare 
*Mort  le  trebuce  del  bon  destrier  autaine.' — Anse'is  da  Carthage, 

Only  the  first  volume  of  Godefroy 's  Didionnaire  is  com- 
plete. The  author  admits  only  that  part  of  the  old 
French  vocabulary  which  has  been  lost  in  modern  French. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  limitation  which  entails  many  other 
disadvantages  and   inconsistencies.     Notwithstanding  these 

I 
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and  other  shortcomings,  we  may  gladly  hail  the  appearance 
of  this  book,  and  hope  important  assistance  from  it  in  the 
successful  progress  of  old  French  studies.  A  special  dic- 
tionary to  a  number  of  the  oldest  French  texts,  which  has 
just  been  finished  by  myself,  in  eleven  sheets,^  will  form  a 
kind  of  supplement  to  the  above.  In  this  I  have  aimed  at 
absolute  completeness  in  words  and  citations. 

"  The  etymology  of  specially  French  words  has  also  not 
been  neglected  in  recent  times.  The  researches  on  the 
Germanic  element  of  the  French  language  have  certainly 
not  produced  anything  essentially  new,  but  in  its  place  we 
have  had  discussed  in  the  various  journals  a  number  of 
isolated  etymologies,  and  amongst  them  of  course  those  of 
the  inevitable — and  still  not  yet  explained — etymology  of  the 
word  alkr, 

"  Old  French  texts  had  been  published  in  large  numbers 
in  former  years,  but  the  number  of  such  publications  has 
very  considerably  increased  in  the  last  seven  years.  Following 
the  example  of  the  Earit/  English  Text  Society,  a  SocUt^ 
des  anciens  textea  frangaia  was  formed  in  Paris  in  1876.  In 
addition  to  a  Bulletin  issued  three  times  a  year,  it  has  already 
published  a  lordly  number  of  volumes.  A  similar  aim  is 
pursued  in  W.  Forster's  '  Old  French  library '  {Alf/ranzas- 
ische  Biblioihek),  of  which  three  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  and  in  Suchier's  Bibliothcca  Nonnannica  (of  which 
two  numbers  have  as  yet  appeared),  and  also  in  the  Bibiio- 
theqae  frangaiae  dn  moyen  age,  which  has  just  been  com- 
menced under  the  editorship  of  Gaston  Paris  and  Paul 
l^Ieyor.  Besides  these  a  series  of  other  texts  are  presented 
in  tlie  appropriate  journals,  and  a  great  many  others  appear 
as  separate  publications.  The  advance  of  art  has  also 
rendered  it  possible  to  multiply  copies  of  valuable  MSS. 
either  simply  by  photography,  or  by  the  various  processes 
of  photographic  printing.  Thus  the  oldest  monuments  of 
the  French  language  from  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  have 
already  been  heliographed  for  the  Society  des  anciena  textes, 

^  TVurterbuch  der  alteston  franzos-      aus  *  Ausgaben  und  Abhandlungen,'  I. 
ischen     Sprache.      Separat  -  abdruck      Marbur^j;,  1882. 
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as  well  as  the  Florentine  Alexander  fragment,  the  Kassel 
QloaseSy  and  some  proofs  from  the  Vatican  MSS.  in  Monaci's 
beautiful  Facsimiii  di  antichi  manoscritti.     I  have  myself  had 
the  Oxford  Song  of  Boland  reproduced  by  photography,  and 
also  at  my  instigation  the  Hildesheim  Alexis  manuscript  has 
been  photographed  at  that  place.     Nevertheless  diplomatic 
printing  (which  was  so  justly  recommended  by  Ellis  in  his 
presidential  address  to  the  Philological  Society  for  1874— 
Transactions    for    1873-4,    pp.    433,   ff.)    retains    its    full 
value,   because    in    the    mechanical    reproduction    passages 
are  irequently  enough   not  clearly  given,  which  however 
can    be    quite    well    deciphered    in    the   originals.      Thus 
Eoschwitz  has    accurately  printed    the   oldest   monuments 
of  the  French  language,   using  however  only   the   helio- 
graphs  for   originals,   and   I    have    also   reproduced,   from 
the  originals,  the   Oxford  Roland  (Heilbronn,  1878),   the 
Hildesheim  Alexis,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  together 
with  them  (in  Ausgaben  und  Abhandiungen,  I.),  from  the  helio- 
graphs the  Alexander  fragment  and  the  epistle  of  St.  Stephen, 
of  which  Forster  had  given  a  not  very  good  facsimile  in  the 
Recue  des  Langues  Romanes.     Similar  prints  are  those  of  the 
Venetian  Roland  by  Kolbing  (Heilbronn,  1877) ;  the  Poitou 
Turpin  and  the  Brandan  of  the  French  Arsenal  by  Auracher ; 
u  well  as  the  MS.  of  Songs  at  Montpellier  by  Jacobsthal — 
the  three  last  named  are  contained  in  Grober's  Zeitsc/irift, 
The  greater  number  of  editions  does  not  keep  so  strictly  to  the 
originals,  but  endeavours  to  make  them  more  easily  legible, 
at  least  by  the  resolution  of  contractions,  by  punctuation, 
and  here  and  there  by  diacritical  marks.     Suchier  uses   a 
peculiar  kind  of  diacritical   signs  in  his  handy   edition   of 
Ancaasin  and  NicoleUe,  of  which   the    second   edition    has 
already  appeared.     Regularisation  of  the  orthography  or  an 
entire  re-writing  into  another  dialect  is  also  much  affected. 
For  example,  J.  Koch  in  his  edition  of  the  poems  of  Chardry, 
Koschwitz  in  the  *  Journey  of  Charlemagne   to   Jerusalem 
and  Constantinople,*  Heiligbrodt  in  his  careful  new  edition 
of  the  valuable  fragment  of  the    Chanson   de    Oormunt  ei 
liembarf,  in  vol.  III.  of  the  Romanische  Studien,  and  Theodor 
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Miiller  (who  died  last  year)  in  his  new  edition  of  the  Song 
of  Roland.^  But  this  process  leaves  far  too  much  room  for 
the  personal  judgment  of  the  particular  editor  and  leads  to 
many  arbitrary  results  and  inconsistencies,  as  well  as  to 
obscuration  of  the  actual  words  employed,  which  it  is  always 
most  important  for  the  reader  to  know.  The  system  of  a 
theoretically  correct  orthography,  independent  of  tradition, 
which  was  formerly  applied  as  an  experiment,  has  been 
properly  enough  entirely  discarded  of  late  years,  and  in  iU 
place  Suchier  endeavours  in  his  '  Sermon  in  Bhyme '  (Reim' 
predigt,  Halle,  1879,  forming  part  I.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Nor^ 
mannica)  to  restore  the  original  orthography  of  the  poet, 
but  only  so  far  as  he  feels  firm  ground  under  his  feet.  It 
is  evident  that  even  this  system  practically  leads  to  numerous 
disadvantages,  and  hence  it  would  be  best  at  present  to  limit 
ourselves  to  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  questions  which 
arise. 

''  The  criticism  of  the  matter,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  form  alone,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered,  that  is,  the 
attempts  to  purify  the  old  writings  as  respects  expression  and 
contents  from  all  more  recent  corruptions  and  interpolations 
by  revisers  and  scribes,  and  to  reinstate  them  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  left  the  authors'  hands,  although  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  tlie  most  important  problem  of  Romance  Philology, 
has  not  made  any  essential  progress  recently.  Many  editors 
still  think  that  they  can  dispense  with  investigations  on  the 
way  in  which  a  writing  has  come  down  to  us,  or  pass  lightly 
over  the  determination  of  the  relations  of  the  MSS.,  and  yet 
the  possibility  of  a  trustworthy  constitution  of  the  text  de- 
pends upon  these  fundamental  determinations.  A  very  careful 
piece  of  work  in  this  direction  was  furnished  by  Victor  in  his 
treatise  on  *  The  MSS.  of  the  Geste  of  the  Loherains,'  Halle, 
1876,  to  which  refer  further  supplementary  works  by  Hub,* 

'  Le  Chanson  de  Roland  nach  der  The  second  part,  which  ought  to  con- 

Oxforder    Handschrift,   erliiutert   uiid  tain  the  commentary  and  glossary,  has 

mit  einem  Glossar  versehcn  von  Theod>tr  not  appeared. 

Miiller^  Proft^ssor  an   der  Universitat  ^  \Ai  Ciianson  de   Hen-is  de  Mes. 

Gottingim,  Erster  Thcil,  zweite  vollig  Inhaltsan^abe    und   Classification   der 

umgearbcitetcAutlage,Gottingen,I878.  llundschriften.     Ueilbronn,  1879. 
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Hhode,^  and  myaelf.'    Generally  suchlike  investigations,  and 
consequently,  editions  of  considerable  texts,  in  which   the 
practical  results  of  a  complicated  pedigree  must  be  deter- 
mined, have  been  gladly  avoided,  and  in  their  place  texts 
have  been  preferred  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  single 
MS.,  or  at  least  in  but  few  MSS.     An  edition  is  thus  more 
quickly  put  together,  and  subjective  criticism  is  less  weighted 
by  a  crowd  of  variants.     For  the  proclivity  to  conjecture  is 
innate  in  the  Romance  Philologist,  and  seeks  every  oppor- 
tunity  to    assert    itself.     Within   proper  limits  it  is   also 
perfectly  justified.     But  then  conjecture  should  always  be 
preceded  by  a  necessary  examination  of  the  author's  special 
habit  of  language,  and  recourse  should  not  be  had  to  it  until 
every  other  means  of  positive  criticism  of  the  text  have 
failed,  and  there  are  many  such  means  besides  variants  of 
MSS.    As  already  mentioned,  not  many  editions  have  lately 
appeared  in  which  the  editor  had  at  his  command  a  con- 
siderable number  of  MSS.  with  strongly-marked  difierences. 
I  may  mention  in  the  first  instance  Wolter's  edition  of  the 
8tory  of  a  Jewish  boy  from  the   Vies  des  anciena  pires  in 
No.  11.  of  the  Bihliotheca  Normannica,      He  communicates 
the  whole  set  of  variants,  clearly  arranged,  but,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  relation  of  the  MSS.  which  he  assumes,  repro- 
daces  in  his  text  what  amounts  to  only  the  readings  of  a 
single  MS.     A  similar  course  is  pursued  by  Martin  in  his 
new  edition  of  the  Roman   de  Menarty  lately  commenced. 


^  Die  Beziehungen  zwischen  den 
Chansons  de  geste  de  Henris  de  Mes 
jmd  Garin  le  Loherain  Ton  A.  Rhode, 
in  Ausgaben  und  Abhandlungen  III. 
Hwburg,  1881. 

'  1&  Zeitschrift  fiir  rem.  Fhilologie,  I. 
137  1,  II.  347  ff.,  III.  143,  V.  88,  381 
>pm.  The  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the 
l-oivennty  of  Marburg  has,  at  my  sug* 


_.  investigate 

^te  of  the  Lothiingers  proper  (Garin 
wd  Girbert) ,  without  reference  to  the  in- 
^Qctory  and  concluding  poems  (Her- 
^  ind  AnseiB)  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
■in^'le  poem,  or  only  as  a  cycle,  of  poems. 

PhU.  Trmni.  1882-8-1 


In  the  latter  case  the  seyeral  parts  of  the 
cycle  must  be  distinguished  as  exactly 
as  possible,  and  the  one  which  forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  »}8te  must  be 
clearly  indicated."  (Es  soil  untersucht 
werden,  ob  die  eigentliche  Geste  Ton 
den  Lothringem  (Garin  und  Girbert), 
abgesehen  von  den  jiin^rcn  Vor-  und 
Nachdichtungen  (Ilerris  und  Anse'is) 
als  ein  einheitliches  Gedicht  oder  nur 
als  ein  Gedichtscyclus  aufzufassen  ist. 
Im  letzteren  Falle  sollen  die  eizelnen 
Theile  des  Cyclus  muglichst  genau 
ermittelt  und  derjenige  festgestellt  wer- 
den, welcher  den  Kern  der  gesammten 
Geste  bildet.) 


9 
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At  any  rate,  the  reader  is  at  least  put  in  a  position  to  form  a 
judgment  for  himself.  Certainly  in  this  case  it  would  be 
preferable  for  the  editor  to  leave  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  text  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  and  to  limit  himself  to 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  best  MS.,  with  as 
clear  an  arrangement  as  possible  of  the  variants  of  the  other 
MSS.,  a  course  which  I  have  pursued  in  'Editions  and 
Essays/  part  I.  for  the  Cat%c"un  de  Saint  Alexia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eclectic  system  seems  to  be  an  entire  fieulare, 
as  Th.  Miiller  applies  it  in  his  new  edition  of  the  Song  of 
Roland,  and  as  L^on  Gautier,  notwithstanding  what  he  has 
said  in  opposition,  uses  it  in  his  numerous  editions  of  the 
same  poem.^  Th.  Miiller,  who  considers  that  the  whole  tra- 
dition of  the  Song  of  Roland  falls  into  two  groups,  of  which 
the  Oxford  MS.  alone  represents  one,  does  not  even  go  so  far 
in  his  arrangement  of  variants  as  to  give  those  fundamental 
readings  of  the  second  group  by  which  all  or  most  of  its 
members  are  opposed  to  the  first,  but  in  a  completely 
arbitrary  fashion  adds  the  variants  only  to  those  passages  in 
the  Oxford  MS.  which  caused  him  difficulty.  The  reader  of 
his  edition  is  therefore  quite  incapable  of  forming  an  in- 
dependent objective  judgment  on  the  deviations  of  the  second 
group.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  it  is  as 
yet  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  information  upon  those 
variants  elsewhere,  for  a  number  of  MSS.  (of  the  important 
rhymed  form  of  the  so-called  Roman  de  Roncevaux),  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  been  announced  for  years  as  ready 
for  the  press,  are  still  delayed,  and  the  Song  of  Roland  has 
altogether  such  numerous  ramifications  and  complications 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  general  view  of 
them.  The  whole  grouping  of  the  traditions  of  the  Song  of 
Roland,  as  Miiller  puts  it  forward,  awakens  much  hesitatiou. 
It  has  probably  to  be  replaced  by  another,  for  which  I  and 

^  La  Chanson  de  Roland.     Texte  des     Inscriptions    et    Belles-Lettrea. 

critique,   traduction    et    commentaire,  Huiti6nio    edition,    rerae    avec    soin. 

grammaire    et    glossaire,    pur    Leon  Edition  classique  k  T usage  des  ^I^tcs 

(iautier,     Professeur    k    Tecole     des  de  seconde.     Tours,  1881.     It  is  re- 

Chartes.       Ouvra<i^c     courouu6     par  ported  that  the  eleventh  edition  has 

V  TAcad^mie  fran^aise  et  par  I'Academie  already  been  issued.  ' 
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number  of  my  pupils  have  entered,  and  which  has  finally 
een  advocated  by  Perschmann  in  his  dissertation  published 
a  the  third  part  of  Ausgdben  utul  Abhandlungen,  Marburg, 
.881. 

"  From  among  other  attempts  to  form  a  critical  text,  I  may 

ite  here  the  edition  of  *  Charlemagne's  Journey/  by  Kosch- 

vitz  ^  (with  which  should  be  compared  the  complete  notice  of 

it  by  Suchier  in  Grober's  ZeiUchrift^  IV.  401),  and  Andresen's 

edition  of  the  Rontan  de  Bou,   which    Gaston  Paris  has 

fondamentally  discussed  in  Ramania.  For  Chardry's  '  Poems ' 

and  the  *  Sermon  in  rhyme  *  there  were  simpler  relations  of 

XSS.    In  respect  of  subject-matter  the  editions  which  have 

appeared  in  the  last  seven  years  are  distributed  over  every 

field  of  literature,  Epics,  Romances  of  Chivalry,  Legends, 

Fabliaux,   Lays,   Songs,  didactic    and    moral    Poetry   and 

Prose,  Drama  and  Translations. 

The  criticism  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  is,  however, 
still  more  advanced  than  what  is  closely  allied  to  it,  the 
philological  interpretation  of  the  subject-matter,  and  it  may 
be  complained,  generally,  that  methodical  antiquarian  re* 
searches  have  been  hitherto  rather  too  much  neglected. 
Somewhat  more  has  been  done  in  recent  times  for  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  poetical  art,  for  the  style,  and  the  elucidation  of 
the  numerous  interrelations  between  individual  literary  works, 
as  well  as  in  general  for  what  relates  to  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. The  magnificent  undertaking  of  the  Benedictines,  the 
Sistoire  LiUraire  de  la  France,  which  is  being  at  present  con- 
inued  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  has  been  augmented 
y  two  volumes,  and  now  counts  Gaston  Paris  among  its 
taff  of  contributors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Histoire  de  la 
ingue  et  de  la  literature  frangaUe  au  mot/en  Age  by  Charles 
.ubertin,   in   two   volumes,  is    quite   worthless,   because  it 


1  Korls  des  Grossen  Beise  nacb 
ffusalem  und  Constantinopel,  ein 
tfranzofiisches  6«dicht  dos  XI  Jahr- 
mdertri,  herausgegeben  von  E.  Kosch- 
i/s,  Ileilbroiin,  1880.  This  forms 
e  second  volume  of  JT.  Fd'rsfer*s 
Itfranzosiflche  Bibliothek.  Tbe  same 
tiolar  had  previously  published  several 


papers  and  texts  referring  to  the  same 
subject.  I  may  also  here  refer  to 
Mussafia's  review  of  this  edition  in  the 
Zeitachrift  fur  hsterreichiache  OymnO' 
aietif  1880,  p.  195,  and  to  my  own  in 
the  Literaturblntl  fur  germanitche  und 
romanisehe  Fhilologi$y  1881,  No.  8. 
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is  onlv  an  ill-digested  compilation  of  partly  antiquated  works 
by  other  writers.  Of  works  whick  treat  of  separate  branches 
of  Literature,  I  may  mention  the  Histoire  du  TMdtrefranfoia : 
les  Mi/siires,  by  L.  Petit  de  JuUeviUe,  in  two  yolomea, 
a  Taluable  work,  and  also  the  new  edition  of  Oaatier's 
JEpopSes  frangaisea,  of  which  the  fourth  volume  has  lately 
appeared.  This  book,  it  is  true,  suffers  from  important  def eots, 
but  nevertheless  its  very  numerous  statements  of  &ct  g^ve 
it  a  value  which  must  not  be  underrated.  A  series  of 
separate  investigations  may  be  considered  as  supplementary 
to  it.  Of  these  I  can  only  mention  the  interesting  work  of 
Darmesteter  De  Fioovante,  with  which  we  must  connect  a 
pretty  program  by  Bangert,  '  Contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  Floovent  Legend'  {Beitrdge  zur  OeHchichte  derFloocent-Sage, 
Heilbronn,  1879) ;  the  instructive  investigations  of  Lognon 
on  the  historical  foundation  of  particular  French  epics ;  the 
learned  article  of  Ghiston  Paris,  which  however  is  not  very 
convincing  in  its  main  subject,  on  the  Journey  of  Charlemagne 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  Romania;  A.  Thomas's  interesting 
Recherchea  aur  VEntrie  de  Spagne  (Biblioth^que  des  Ecoles 
fraii9ai8es  d'Ath^nes  et  de  Rome,  fasc.  25%  Paris,  18^2) ; 
Reimann's  dissertation  on  the  sources  of  the  Chanson  de 
Gaf/don,  and  the  Angevine  Thierry-Qaydon  Legend  (in  Ausg. 
n.  Abh.  III.,  Marburg,  1881) ;  H.  Meyer's  investigation  of 
the  Chamon  des  Saxofis  in  its  relation  to  the  Song  of  Roland 
and  the  old  Norse  Karlamagnus  Saga  will  appear  in  Auag, 
u.  Abh.  IV.  (Marburg,  1882) ;  with  many  others.  In  other 
fields  of  old  French  literature,  also,  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
valuable  separate  works,  some  of  which  have  appeared  as 
introductions  to  editions,  others  in  Journals,  and  others  have 
been  published  independently.  I  omit  to  mention  them  by 
name,  and  give  merely  a  passing  notice  to  the  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  knowledge  of  old  French  manuscripts, 
among  which,  in  especial,  those  of  Paul  Meyer  in  Romania 
and  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SociM  des  anciens  textea  frangais 
must  be  mentioned  with  approval. 

"  I  shall  only  indicate  a  few  of  the  works  which  advance 
our  scientific  knowledge  of  more  recent  French.     The  first 
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place  here  belongs  to  the  work  of  Charles  Thurot,  lately 
deceased,  De  la  prononciation  /ran fake  depuia  le  commencement 
du  XVIme  9ihcle  d*aprh  lea  Umoignages  dee  grammairiene, 
of  which  we  possess  only  the  first  volume,  Paris,  1881. 
Thnrot,  it  is  true,  is  no  real  phonetist,  as  we  should  expect, 
but  a  philologist  of  the  old  stamp.  Nevertheless,  his  state- 
ments are  interesting,  and  may  be  useful  in  a  determination 
of  real  French  speech  sounds,  similar  to  that  which  your 
president  has  given  us  for  Early  English  Pronunciation.  Next 
we  must  mention  the  excellent  work  of  Darmesteter,  De  la 
erSation  actuelle  de  mots  nouveaux  dans  la  langm  franfaise^ 
and  the  meritorious  undertaking  of  K.  YoUmoUer,  '  French 
Reprints'  {Franwsisehe  Neudmchi)^  together  with  the 
volume  of  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  called  Le  seiziime 
Siicle,  which  presents  a  tableau  de  la  litirature^  a  tableau  de 
la  langue  and  morceauit  choisis  des  auteurs,  and  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition ; '  and  finally  Lotheissen's  beautiful 
•  History  of  French  Literature  in  the  seventeenth  century ' 
{Oesehichte  der  franzbsischen  Literatur  im  17  Jh.).^  The 
Journal  for  modem  French  language  and  literature,^  edited 
by  Korting  and  Koschwitz,  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
study  of  this  period.  The  same  scholars  also  published 
'French  Studies'  {Franzbsische  Studien),^  which  serve  as  a 
supplement  to  the  above,  but  are  so  arranged  as  to  include 
at  the  same  time  essays  on  the  elder  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  language  and  literature  of  France. 

"  Among  the  works  which  treat  of  both  the  old  and  new 
language  of  France  in  common,  I  may  mention  the  explana- 
tions of  Forster,  Boehmer,  and  G.  Paris  on  the  history  of 
the  French  vowel  o,  in  the  Romanische  Studien  and  Romania  ; 
together  with  O.  Ulrich's  remarks  on  '  The  History  of  the 
French  Diphthong  oi*  in  Grober's  Zeitschri/t,  vol.  III.,  and 
Darmesteter's  on  La  protonique  nan  initiale  non  en  position,  in 
Romania,  vol.  V.,  as  well  as  his  Traiti  de  formation  de  mots 

1  Paris,  1877.  »  Zeitaehrift     fur     muframotuehe 

'  Heilbronn,  1881.  Spraehe  und  Litteratur.     Oppeln  and 

3  Paris,  1881.  Leipzig,  from  1879. 

«  Vienna,  1879-80.  <  Heilbronn  from  1880. 
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composes  enfrangcUs}  and  Ismar  Rothenberg's  dissertation  on 
*•  The  interchange  of  Suffixes  in  French '  {Die  Vertatuehung 
der  Svffixe  in  der  franzbaiachen  Sprache)}  The  new  edition  of 
Matzner's  French  Grammar,  Berlin,  1877,  woald,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  better  left  unpublished,  as  the  investi- 
gations made  in  this  field  since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  have  not  been  utilised.  A  large  number  of  writings 
deal  with  French  metre*  The  Etudes  historiquea  ei  philth 
hgiquea  aur  la  rime  frangaise '  by  Bellanger,  since  deceased, 
are  very  meritorious ;  so  is  Tobler's  fundamental  work  *  On 
the  structure  of  French  verse  in  old  and  recent  times '  ( V(m 
franzbmchen  Verabau  alter  und  neuer  Zeit).  But  the  writings 
of  Grammont^*  Becq  de  Fouqui^res  *  and  Lubarsch  •  proceed 
too  much  from  d  priori  theories.  The  following  are  more 
special  metrical  dissertations :  Grobedinkel's  '  The  construc- 
tion of  the  verse  in  Ph.  Desportes  and  F.  de  Malherbe,' 
in  Fravzbaiache  Studien^  I.,  and  Johannesson's  'Malherbe's 
efforts  in  the  art  of  poetry  '  {Die  Beatrehungen  Malherbe*s  auf 
dem  Oebiete  der  poetiachen  Technik,  Halle,  1881) ;  and  Emile 
Freymond,  Ueber  den  reichen  Reim  bei  alt/ransosiachen  Dieh' 
tern  bia  zum  An/aiig  dea  XIV  Jahr,  Halle,  1882,  which  is 
also  to  appear  in  vol.  VI.  of  the  Zeitachrift  fur  rom.  Phil. 

"  II.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Proven9al  language  has  like- 
wise been  much  extended  and  improved  in  these  last  seven 
years.  As  respects  grammar,  we  have  the  excellent  Cham" 
maire  litnonsin,  now  complete,  by  C.  Chabaneau,  which 
appeared  bit  by  bit  in  the  Heme  dea  lauguea  romanea,  and 
has  been  afterwards  published  separately.  It  starts  from  the 
living  language.  Similar  works  on  other  new-proven^al 
dialects  are  due  to  Aymeric,'^  Constans,®  Luchaire*  and  others. 

^  Paris,  1875.  ^  Franzosische  Yenlehre  mit  neaen 

'  Gottingen,  1881.  Entwicklungen    fur   die    theoretdsche 

'  Paris,  1876.  Begnindung  franzosischer  Rhythmik. 

*  Les  vers  fran^ais  ct  leur  prosodie.  Berlin,  1879. 

Lois    remssant  la  po^sie   en   France,  "^  Le  dialccto  Rouergal  par  J.  Ay- 

leurs  vanations,  eiemples  pris  des  diver-  meric,  in  Gr<3ber*8  Zeitsehrift  fur  row. 

sesdpoQues,  formes  de  po^mes  anciennes  Fhil.  vol.  III.  p.  321  ff. 

et    moaemcs    par  F.   de   Graiumont.  ^  Essai  sur  Tnistoire  da  sous  dialecte 

beuxi^mo  Edition,  Paris,  1879.  du  Kouergue  par  L.  Constaufl.    Paris, 

*  Traite  general  de  versification  fran-  1880. 

9ai8e,  par  L.  Becq  de  Fouquieres.  Paris,  ^  Etudes  sur  les  idiomes  pyrdn^ens  de 

1879.  la  region  frangaise.    Paris,  1879. 
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To  this  place  also  belongs  Comu's  Plionohgie  du  Bagnard  (a 
west  Swiss  dialect),  printed  in  Romania.  Particular  important 
questions  of  the  older  Proven9al  speech  sounds  and  accidence 
have  also  been  examined,  particularly  by  Paul  Meyer,^ 
Chabanean,^  Thomas'  and  Wiechmann,^  especially  on  the  basis 
of  the  rhymes,  which  clearly  indicate  vowel  differences  that 
have  disappeared  in  writing,  just  as  in  French  itself.  The 
statements  of  the  two  old  grammars,  the  Donat  proenaal  and 
the  Rasoa  de  Trobar  by  Baimon  Yidal  are  of  great 
importance  for  this  question.  I  have  provided  a  new  edition 
of  these  (Marburg,  1877),  which,  differing  from  the  pseudo- 
critical  one  by  Guessard,^  faithfully  reproduces  the  MSS., 
which  have  been  sadly  corrupted  in  places,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  an  ample  commentary  and  glossary.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Sasos  there  arose  a  number  of  similar 
essays,  one  even  in  doggrel  verse,  which  Paul  Meyer  has 
printed  in  the  Romania  under  the  title  of  Traitia  Catalans 
de  grammaire  et  de  po^tique^  and  furnished  with  a  commen- 
tary. It  is  only  to  warn  scholars  against  it,  that  I  mention 
Demattio's  Orammatica  della  lingua  provenzale  (Innsbruck, 
1880),  which  can  be  described  as  merely  a  bad  copy  of  what 
Diez  in  his  grammar,  and  Bartsch  in  the  Tableau  of  his  Chres- 
totnathie  pracengale  (now  in  its  fourth  edition),®  have  already 
given.  It  shows  no  new  research,  nor  even  a  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  recently  accomplished.  Ch.  de  Tourtoulon 
and  the  poet  O.  firinguier  (since  deceased)  endeavoured  to 
fix  the  existing  linguistic  boundary  between  the  Proven9al 
and  the  French  languages  by  actually  travelling  over  the 
limiting  districts.  But  they  only  partially  completed  their 
work.     Their  fir8t  report,  with  a  map  of  the  boundary  so  far 


>  L*imparfait  da  Sabjonctif  on  ea  par 
Paul  Meyer,  Romania,  VIII.  155.  Les 
troinem(»  personnes  du  pluriel  en 
proven^al,  oy  the  same,  ibid.  IX. 
192. 

'  In  various  notes  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Revue  dts  Languea  romaneSfBnd  to 
the  Moinania, 

'  De  la  confusion  entre  r  et  9,  «,  en 
proTen^al  et  en  fran^ais,  par  A .  Tlumias^ 


in  Monaci*8  Giomale  di  filologia  rom. 
No.  6,  July,  1879. 

*  Uober  die  Aussprache  des  proveiiza- 
lischen,  von  Ernst  Wiechmann.  lialle, 
1881. 

^  Grammaires  proven^ales  de  Ungues 
Faidit  et  de  Raymond  Vidal  de  Besau- 
dun.  Deuxidme  Edition,  corrigde  ct 
considerablcment  augment^e  par  F. 
Guessard.     Paris,  1858. 

«  Elberfeld,  1881. 
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as  yet  determined,  is  publislied  in  the  Archives  des  IRsiiani 
scientifiques  et  litfSrairea,  Paris,  1876.^     As  respects  lexico- 
graphy    we    must    particularly    allude,    for     the    earlier 
language,  to  the  special  Glossaries  to  Stimming's  edition  of 
Bertran  de  Born  ;   to  Paul  Meyer's  edition  of  the  Croiaadi 
contre  les    albigeois^    and    to  my  edition    of   the   two  old 
grammars,  already  mentioned ;    for  the  recent  language,  two 
comprehensive  dictionaries  are  in  course  of  publication,  fint 
the  Dictionnaire  des  idiomes  romans  du  midi  de  la  France^  by 
G.  Azai's,  in  three  volumes,  published  by  the  SoeiiU  ptmr 
VHude  des    langues  romanes,  and,  secondly,  Lou  Tresor  dau 
Felibrige,   by   Mistral,   the   well-known    modem   Proven9al 
poet.     A  large  number  of  editions  of  old  Provencal  writings 
have  to  be  noticed.     Among  them  are  Monaci's  heliotypio 
reproduction  of    the    drama    Santa  Agnes   (Roma,    1880), 
which    had    been  previously    published    by   Bartsch    and 
Sardou;    my  copies   of  the   Proven9al    Anthology   of  the 
Biblioteca  Chigiana  (Marburg,  1877),  and  the  short  Copen- 
hagen collection  of  poems  (in  Grober's  Zeitschrifty  vol.  11.) ; 
Gonstan's  extracts  from  two  MSS.  at  Cheltenham,  printisd  ia 
the  Revue  des  langues  romanes^  1881  ;  various  shorter  texts 
published    by   Chabaneau,   %bid.\    Forster's    palseographical 
reprints  of  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (all  in 
the  same  periodical),  and  of  the  Oxford  Oirart  de  Hossilho; 
as  well  as  Stiirzinger's  reprint  of  the  London  Girart  (in 
Boehmer's  Rom.  Studien,  vol.  V.) ;  Paul  Meyer's  excellent 
edition  of  the  Chanson  de  la  Oroisade  contre  les  Albigeois,  in 
two  volumes  (Paris,  1875-9) ;  Stimming's  welcome  collection 
of  the  Songs  of  Bertran  de  Born  (Halle,  1879) ;  as  weU  as 
the    Songs  of  Ouillem   Figueiras  by  Levy  (Berlin,   1880) ; 
and  that  of  the  Songs  of  Ponz  de  Capdoil  by  M.  v.  Napolsky 
(Halle,  1880,  rather  unsuccessful) ;  Sardou's  very  defective 
edition  of  the  Vida  de  8.  Honorat  by  Raimon  Feraut,  Nice,  1875 ; 

^  In  the  same  periodical  there  ap-  departement  de  la  Creuse.'  Paul  Meyer, 

peared  in  1879  another  and  very  im-  in  Eomania,  VIII.  471,  says  it  shouki 

portant  report,  hy  a  youne  scholar  of  he  regarded   *  comme  moacle  k  tons 

great  promise  (to  whom  I  have  already  ceux  qui  dor^na  vaut  etudieront  la  g<6o- 

had  occasion  to  allude),  A.  Thomas :  graphie  des  patois  romaoa.' 
*  Sur  une  mission  philologique  dans  le 


> 
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ny  Others.  Many  additions  have  also  been  made  to 
!»iy  of  literature  and  accounts  of  MSS.  Grober  en- 
"ed  to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  and  sources  of  the 
ms  of  Provenfal  Songs,  in  a  somewhat  too  long  essay 
Romanische  Studien,  Paul  Meyer  has  written  a  lecture 
fluence  des  troubadours  sur  ia  poiaie  dea  peupka  roman% 
1  in  Romania,  vol.  V.),  and  {ibid.  VI.  p.  399)  treated 
ttion  of  the  Proyen9al  poem  and  the  Latin  prose  Vita 
Sonorat  (printed  in  1502),  which  was  also  discussed 
ich^  and  myself,^  and  finally  decided  by  the  sudden 
ry  of  two  older  Latin  MSS  at  Dublin  and  Oxford, 
Imost  at  the  same  time  by  Paul  Meyer  and  myself.' 
.rious  forms  of  the  Oirart  de  Rossilion  Legend  were 
Ifated  by  Paul  Meyer,^  and  its  historical  foundations 
scussed  by  Lognon  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  hiatorique. 
irt  which  the  celebrated  Sirventes  poet,  Bertran  de 
played  in  history,  was  treated  by  Cl^dat.*  Various 
ations  to  the  history  of  literature  and  discoveries  of 
by  Pio  Rajna,  Mild  y  Fontanals,  Meyer,  Chabaneau, 
s,  Constans,  Bartsch,  and  myself,  will  be  found  in  the 
.  journals  concerning  the  Romance  languages.  To 
lust  be  added  some  dissertations,  and  IluSer's  abortive 
The  Troubadours^  London,  1878.  An  equally  useless 
9  E.  Brinkmeier's  Die  provenfaUschen  Troubadours  ah 
\  und  politische  Dichter^  mit  Proben  ihrer  Dichtungen^ 
gen,  1882.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  edition  of  Diez's 
d  work,  Leben  und  Werke  der  Troubadurs,  lately 
iced,  to  be  produced  under  the  care  of  Karl  Bartsch, 
11-known  Proven9al  scholar,  promises  to  be  of  prime 
ance. 

discovery  and  publication  of  the  oldest  Alba  of  the 
5entury  by  Joh.  Schmidt,  printed  in  Zacher's  Zeitschrift 

srsnchon^en  iiber  die  Qacllen  YIIL  481,  and  Zeitsehr.f,  rem.  PhiL 

rerhfUtniita  der  pro ven^alischen  III.  611. 

.teinischenLebensbeschreibung  *  In  Romania,  VII.   161-235,  cf. 

onoratos  von  S.  Hosch.    Ber-  also  ib.  yol.  YIIL  136. 

^  Da  rdle  historiqne  de  Bertran  de 

}rdber*8  ZeiUehrift  fur  rom.  Bom  par  Ij6ou  Cledat,   Paris.  1879, 

136-142.  in   the   *  Bibl.    des    ^coles   fran^aises 

iirther  particulars  see  JSoMkinui,  d'Ath^nes  et  de  Borne  fasc.  septi^me.' 
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fur  deufsche  PhiMogie,  voL  XII.,  is  of  peculiar  interest.  It  is 
a  Latin  poem  in  stanzas  with  a  Proven9al  burden,  perhaps 
merely  the  Latinisation  of  an  original  popular  Provencal 
song,  which  is  very  different  in  its  contents  from  the  later 
Albas,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  military  watch  song. 
The  Proven9al  burden  is,— 

**  L'alba  par  umed  mar  atra  sol 
Foy  pas  a  bigil  mira  clar  tenebras."  ^ 

Its  lines  of  nine  and  twelve  syllables  appear  in  their  metrical 
construction  to  correspond  to  lines  of  eleven  and  fifteen 
syllables,  in  which,  after  the  two  (or  three)  principal  interior 
ictus,  the  syllabic  expression  of  the  thesis  is  suppressed.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  oldest  Troubadour,  William  IX., 
unites  lines  of  II  and  15  (or  14)  syllables  in  three  of  his 
poems,  and  these  shew  clearly  marked  ictus  by  means  of 
the  verbal  accent,  on  precisely  the  same  places  as  the 
Alba.  (We  have  here  verses  with  more  than  two  fixed  ictus, 
similar  to  the  lines  of  12  syllables  with  three  ictus,  on 
the  4th,  8th,  and  12th  syllable ;  see  on  this  point  Romania^ 
X.  p.  70,  note  1).  Bartach^  has  asserted  the  Celtic  origin  of 
these  and  som  >  other  kinds  of  verse,  in  opposition  to  Arbois 
de  Jubainville  and  Gaston  Paris,  but  probably  incorrectly, 
because  it  is  very  easy  to  see  in  them  transformations  of  the 
old  long  line  of  16  syllables  with  trochaic  rhythm.  A  paper 
by  Maus,  now  in  the  press,  will  endeavour  to  settle  the 
metrical  imitations  of  Pierre  Cardinal.  I  have  myself  spoken 
of  some  other  very  marked  cases  of  formal  imitation  in 
Grober's  ZeiUchrifU  IV.  102. 

"III.  The  philological  contributions  to  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Bumanic,  and  Rhaoto-Romanic,  can  be  even 
more  briefly  summarised  than  those  to  Proven9al.  Toward 
Italian  grammar  Canello  has  contributed  an  essay  on  the 
Vocalismo  tonico  in  Grober's  Zeihcbri/t,  I.,  and  another  on  Gli 
allotropi  italiani  in  Ascoli's  Archivio,  III.    Caix's  work  on  Le 

*  In  English,  according  to  the  inter-  obliquely  over  the  hill,  shines  brightlj 

protation  in  the  Literaturblatty  1882,  upon  the  darkness.'* 

No.  1  notes:  "The  dawn  appears,  the  ^  /eitechrift  fiir  rem.    Phil.,    III. 

sun    attracts    the    humid    seia,  passes  369  ff. 
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orifftni  delia  lingua  poetica,  Florence,  1880,  is  interesting  and 
inBtructive.  Other  contributions  have  been  made  by  the 
same  writer,  by  d'Ovidio,  Pio  Bajna  (*  On  the  Dialects  of 
Italy '  in  the  eighth  annual  address  of  the  President  to  the 
Philological  Society,  1879),  Grober  and  Gaspary,  but  we 
are  still  in  want  of  a  really  scientific  Italian  grammar 
suitable  to  replace  that  of  Blank,^  which  is  antiquated  on 
many  points.  The  writings  of  Demattio^  in  this  direction 
have  no  great  value,  and  other  grammars,  as  those  of 
Vockeradt*  and  Stadler,^  have  practical  aims  in  view. 

'^  Of  publications  of  texts  I  may  name  Forster's  impression 
of  the  GUlo-Italian  sermons  in  Romanische  Studien  (though 
they  perhaps  rather  belong  to  the  Franco-Pro ven9al  division) ; 
several  publications  of  dialectal  texts  in  Ascoli's  Archivio 
Olottologico,  vols.  IV.  and  VII. ;  Monaci's  impression  of 
the  Canzoniere  chigiano  in  the  Italian  journal  Propugna- 
tare;  my  own  edition  of  the  Cantare  di  Fierabraccia  in 
Ko.  II.  of  the  '  Editions  and  Essays '  (to  which  is  prefixed 
an  investigation  by  Buhlmann  on  its  relation  to  the  Pro- 
T6n9al  and  French  forms) ;  Pio  Bajna's  edition  of  a  Ver- 
sione  dei  %eite  savi  in  ottava  rima,^  on  which  he  had  already 
treated  in  Bomania ;  Vamhagen's  impression  of  an  '  Italian 
prose- version  of  the  seven  wise  men ' ;  ®  Castet's  edition  of  an 
Italian  version  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  in  sonnets  by  Durante, 
entitled  Fiore ;  ^  and  finally,  the  excellent  Saggio  on  a  new 
critical  edition  of  the  Rime  di  F.  Petrarca,  with  a  copious 
commentary  by  the  gifted  poet  Giosu^  Carducci  (Livorno, 
1876). 

"Many  works  are  devoted  to  Italian  literature.  I  may 
name  the  much  appreciated  Storia  delta  letteratura  italiana  by 


^  Grammatik  der  italienischen 
Spnche  yon  L.  G.  Blank.  Halle,  1844. 

'  Grammatica  storica  della  lingua 
italiana  ad  uso  dei  Ginnaai  e  dei  candi- 
dati  alio  inseguamento,  per  F.  Demattio, 
Insbruck,  1875-6.  Origine,  Fonna- 
zione  ed  Elementi  della  lingua  italiana, 
lb,  1878,  2*  edizione. 

3  Lehrbuch  der  italienischen  Sprache 
fiir  die  oberen  Klassen  huherer  Lehran- 


stalten  nnd  zum  Privat-Studium,  yon 
H.Vockeradt.   BerUn,  1878.    'iTheUe. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  italienischen  Sprache 
zum  Schul-  Privat-  und  Selbts-  IJnter- 
rioht  Von  K.  Stadler,  4*'^  ganzli(?h  um- 
gearbcitete  Auflagc.    Berlin,  1878. 

^  Bologna,  1 880.  Scelta  di  curiosita 
letterario,  Dispensa  CLXXVl. 

«  Berlin,  1881. 

"^  Montpellier  et  Paris,  1881. 


^ 


r 
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A.  Bartoli ;  ^  Canello's  valuable  Sioria  della  Mteratura  italiana 
nel  aecoio  xvi.,  Milan,  1880 ;  and  Eorting's  '  History  of 
Italian  literature  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance/*  which  is 
planned  on  a  very  extensive  scale ;  the  two  volumes  already 
published  treating  of  the  lives  and  works  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio.  For  Petrarch  we  have  also  the  thorough  8twi^ 
by  Zumbini  (Napoli,  1878),  for  Boccaccio  the  important  Shuy 
8ulk  opere  latine  by  A.  de  Hortis^  Trieste,  1879,  and  the 
Italian  translation  of  Landau's  Biography  by  0.  Antona- 
Traversi  (Napoli,  1881).  Of  other  works  I  may  mention 
the  Stucy  di  critica  by  A.  d'Ancona  (Bologna,  1880) ;  the 
learned  work  Le  fonti  delV  Orlando  Juno90  by  Pio  Rajna 
(Firense,  1876),  to  whom  we  owe  a  large  number  of  other 
works  on  the  older  romantic  poetry  of  Italy;  the  8tu^ 
d*erud%zione  e  cParte  by  Adolfo  Borgognoni  (vol.  2°,  Bologna, 
1878) ;  and  finally,  Gkspary's  careful  work  *  The  Sicilian 
school  of  poets  in  the  thirteenth  century '  {Die  sicilianiaehe 
Dichterschuie  des  13  Jahrhunderts,  Berlin,  1878). 

"  For  Spanish,  we  have  first  of  all  to  welcome  the  appear- 
ance of  a  scientific  Grammar  by  P.  Forster.'  The  first 
volume  is  all  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  of  course  that  does 
not  allow  us  to  pass  a  final  judgment  upon  it.  Next  we 
must  hail  the  'Studies  on  the  Romanic  making  of  words' 
{Studien  zur  romanmhen  Wortschopfang)  ^  by  the  learned 
Romanic  scholar  Caroline  Michaelis  de  Yasconcellos,  in 
which  splendid  work  the  Spanish  language  has  been 
especially  considered.  The  independent  nature  of  this 
language,  and  the  way  in  which,  as  regards  the  formation  of 
words,  it  has  cut  itself  loose  from  Latin  and  taken  its  own 
path,  is  especially  what  the  learned  authoress  has  grasped, 
and  for  the  first  time  brought  into  proper  light.  Among  the 
editions  I  may  mention  VoUmoUer's  new  edition  of  the 
Paema  del  Cid,^  of  which  however  the  second  volume,  in- 
tended to  contain  notes  and  a  glossary,  has  not  yet  appeared. 
In  the  mean  time  Cornu  has  begun  to  publish  his  Etudes  aur 

1  Firenze,  1879.  *  Leipzig,  1876. 

2  Leipzig,  1878-80.  *  Halle,  1879. 

3  Berlin,  1881. 
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k  Poime  du  Cid  in  Romania^  vol.  X.  Again,  several  publica- 
tions by  H.  Knust  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial  have  to  be 
noticed ;  ^  also  an  edition  of  Juan  Manuel's  El  lihro  de  la  Caza 
by  Baist ; '  another  very  careful  edition  of  Calderon's  Magico 
prodigioso  by  Morel  Fatio,'  and  several  others.  The  Calderon 
jabilee  of  course  produced  a  flood  of  writings  composed  for 
ike  festival,  and  mostly  of  no  scientific  value.^  A  useful 
manual  for  the  beginner  is  a  short  grammar  and  chresto- 
mathy  given  by  d'Ovidio  and  Monaci  in  No.  1  of  thoir 
Manualetti  d' introduziane  agli  sfudj  neoIatinU  Naples,  1879, 
which  they  have  followed  up  as  No.  2,  1881,  with  a  similar 
and  somewhat  more  copious  one  for  Portuguese. 

"  For  Portuguese,  von  Reinhardstoettner's  '  Grammar  of 
the  Portuguese  language'^  is  a  meritorious  work,  although 
objections  of  various  kinds  have  been  made  to  it.  Cornu  has 
published  the  first  part  of  his  Etudes  de  grammaire  portuguam 
in  Romania,  vol.  X.,  which  promise  to  give  interesting  expla- 
nations. Among  editions  of  texts  the  first  place  belongs  to  the 
careful  diplomatic  impression  of  the  celebrated  Songbook  of 
the  Vatican  in  Monaci's  Communicazioni  dalle  biblioteehe  di 
Roma  (Halle,  1875).  In  the  second  volume  of  the  same 
collection  Monaci  has  published  the  Codice  Colocci-Branciiti, 
which,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  rediscovered  by 
Molteni,  supplements  the  Vatican  collection  in  a  most 
desirable  manner.  It  is  well  known  that  the  text  of  this  MS. 
was  disfigured  in  the  most  frightful  way  by  the  Italian  scribe, 
who  was  ignorant  of  Portuguese,  and  requires  a  complete 
critical  reconstruction.  Monaci  had  already  attempted  this 
himself  for  some  songs.  Some  others,  similarly  treated,  he 
dedicated  to  me  as  a  wedding  present,  with  the  title  Cantos 
de  LedinOf  Halle,  1875.   Th.  Braga  has  undertaken  to  furnish 

>  Dos  obras  didacticas  y  dos  lerendas  *  For  further  particulars  I  refer  to 

sacadag  de  manuscritos  de  la  Biblioteca  A.    Morel    Fatio's    Calderon^    Revue 

del  Eflcorial.   Dalaa  a  luz  la  Sociedad  de  critique  dee  travaux  d' erudition  publiea 

Bibli6AIos   espaiLoles.      Madrid,  187^.  en  Enpagne  a  Voccaaion  du  second  cen- 

Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Escurial  von  U.  tenaire  de  la  mart  du  poete.     Suivie  de 

Kunst,  gedr.  fiirdenliterarischenVerein  documents  relatif»  a  Vancitn  thtatre 

in  Stuttgart.     Tubingen,  1880.  espugnol,  Paris,  188 1. 

'^  Hafie,  1881.  »  Strassburg,  1878. 

»  Heilbronn,  1877. 
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such  a  reconstruction,  but  his  Cancioneiro  Portuguez  da 
Vaticana,  edigao  critica^  Lisbon,  ISTS,  is  a  too  hasty  work,  in 
which  he  has  even  omitted  to  cite  for  comparison  the  56 
Cantigaa  of  the  Cancioneiro  da  Ajuda^  which  recur  in  the 
Vatican  MS.  The  same  Th.  Braga  has  produced  a  whole 
series  of  other  writings  bearing  upon  the  literature  and 
literary  history  of  Portugal.  I  need  only  mention  his 
Antologia  portugti^za.  Oporto,  1876,  and  Manual  da  hintoria 
da  Utteratura  portugueza  deade  as  suas  origem  aU  ao  presenter 
Oporto,  1875. 

''For  Bumanic  we  have  first  works  on  its  speech- 
sounds  by  Lambrior,^  Gaster,^  and  Miklosich,'  then  the  com- 
pletion of  the  valuable  Dictionnaire  by  Cihac,^  the  second 
part  of  which  treats  of  the  non-Latin  elements  of  Rumanic. 
Hasdeu's  journal,  entitled  Columna  lui  Traian,  which  ceased 
to  appear  in  1877,  contains  many  interesting  contributions, 
and  especially  older  Rumanic  texts.  A  further  publication  by 
Hasdeu  in  two  volumes,  which  is  also  devoted  to  the  oldest 
texts  of  the  Rumanic  language,  and  is  entitled  Cuvenie  den 
bdtnini,  Bacuresci,  1878-1880,  has  led  to  unpleasant  explana- 
tions between  Cihac  and  Gaster. 

''The  Rha)toromanic  language  has  also  some  noteworthy 
grammatical  works  to  shew,  as  Th.  Gartner's  Die  Gredner 
Mundart,  Linz,  1879 ;  Alton's  Ueber  die  ladinischen  Idiotne 
in  Ladinien,  Gh'oden,  Fossa,  Buchenstein,  Ampezzo,  Innsbruck, 
1879,  and  Boehmer's  contributions  in  various  numbers  of 
his  Romanische  Studien,  Stiirzinger's  dissertation  Die  Conju* 
gation  im  Rhdtoromanischen^  also  deserves  attention.  Among 
important  older  texts,  J.  XJlrich  has  published  Le  sacrifice 
d^ Abraham,  Mysthre  engadinois^  in  Rotnania,  voL  VIII.,  and  in 
vol.  IX.  of  the  same  the  CaUchisme  romaunsh  by  Bonifaci. 
In  the  Archiiio  Olottologico,  vol.  VII.  0.  Decurtis  gave  an 


^  Essai  de  phoii6tique  roumaine  par 
A.  Lambrior,  Homaniaj  IX.  99  and 
367  ff. 

'^  Zar  rumanischen  Lautgeschichto. 
Die  Guttunden,  von  M.  Gaster  in 
Gr6bcr*8  Zeitachift  fiir  rotn.  Phil.  II. 

3  Beitra^e  zur  Lautlehre  der  ruman- 
ischen Dialekte.    Yocalismus  I.,  von 


Franz  Miklosich,  in  the  "  Sitznngs- 
berichte  "  of  the  Academy  of  Vienna. 
Vienna,  1881. 

*  Dictionnaire  d'Etymologie  Daco- 
Romane.  Elements  slaves,  magyars, 
turcs,  grecs-modeme,  et  albanois,  par 
A.  de  Cihac.   Frankfort-a.-M.,  1879. 

»  Zurich,  1879. 
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edition  of  four  'testi  soprasilvani/  and  Ascoli  will  in  the 
nine  volume  add  a  translation  and  notes  to  one  of  them. 
A.  von  Flugi  has  communicated  some  specimens  of  modem 
Ladin  poetry  in  Grober's  Zeitschrift,  vol.  III.,  and  in  vol.  I.  of 
the  same  has  treated  of '  The  Ladin  Dramas  of  the  sixteenth 
century.'  Rausch  has  also  given  some  linguistic  remarks  on 
the  Musser  Krieg,  etc.,  in  the  same  Journal,  II.  99. 

''lY.  Finally,  we  must  cast  a  glance  over  the  works 
which  treat  of  the  Bomance  languages  as  a  whole.  Linguis- 
tically I  may  mention  W.  Forster's  ^Contributions  to  Ro- 
mance phonetics,  I.  Vowel  Mutation,  properly  speaking 
Towel  elevation,  in  Romance'  {Beitrdge  zur  romatmchen 
LautlehrBy  I.  Umlaut  eigentlich  Vocahteigerung  im  Roman- 
ueheti),  printed  in  Grober's  Zeitschri/i,  vol.  III.  (the  theory 
here  upheld  is,  however,  very  open  to  attack) ;  J.  XJlrich's 
Dissertation,  *  The  formal  development  of  the  past  participle 
in  Romance  languages '  (Die  formelle  Entmckelung  dee  Par* 
tkipium  praeteriti  in  den  romaniachen  Sprachen^) ;  Diez's  last 
work,  '  The  Romanic  making  of  words '  {Romaniache  Wort- 
iehopfung^  Bonn,  1875),  an  appendix  to  his  grammar  of  the 
Romance  languages,  of  which  the  fifth  edition  is  now  pub- 
lishing ;  Foth's  dissertation,  '  The  shifting  of  the  Latin  tenses 
in  the  Romance  languages '  {Die  Verachiebung  der  lateinischen 
Tempora  in  den  romanischen  Sprachen),  in  No.  8  of  Romanische 
Studien  ;  Meunier's  work,  published  after  his  death  by  A. 
Darmesteter,  Lea  CompoaSa  qui  contiennent  un  verbe  d  un 
mode  peraonnel  en  iatin,  en  frangaia,  en  italien  et  en  eapagnol, 
Paris,  1875,  an  investigation  related  to  Darmesteter's  work 
already  mentioned ;  F.  A.  Goelho's  Oa  dialectoa  Romanicoa  ou 
Neo-Latinoa  na  Africa^  Asia  e  America,  on  which  very 
interesting  work  compare  an  article  in  the  Litteraturhlatt 
fur  germaniache  und  romaniache  Philohgie,  1881,  col.  256. 
To  these  must  be  added  numerous  new  Romance  Etymologies 
which  Scheler  has  collected  in  the  Appendix  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  Diez's  'Etymological  dictionary  of  the  Romance 
languages,'   Bonn,    1878,   which   has  appeared    under    his 

>  Winterthur,  1879, 
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saperintendence.  Many  other  proposed  etymologies  will 
found  in  the  various  journals  which  lay  themselves  out  f 
the  cultivation  of  Romance  philology.  Among  these  journal 
the  following  two  have  ceased  to  appear  within  the  last  sevi 
years :  '  The  Annual  (Jahrbuch)  for  Romance  and  Englisl 
of  which  15  volumes  have  appeared,  and  the  Eivista  di  fil 
logia  rotnanza^  which  only  lasted  for  two  volumes.  In  pla( 
of  the  Annual,  the  '  Journal  for  Romance  philology '  (Zei 
Bchnft  fur  ronutnische  Phihlogie)  has  appeared,  edited  I 
Grober.  It  enjoys  the  active  collaboration  of  almost  e 
German  Romance  scholars,  and  has  just  completed  i 
fifth  volume.^  As  was  the  case  in  the  Annual,  a  copio' 
bibliography  of  the  preceding  year  is  to  be  added  to  ea( 
volume.  The  Oiornale  di  filologia  romanza,  under  tl 
editorship  of  Monaci,  of  which  3  vols,  have  now  appeare 
serves  as  the  organ  of  Italian  Romance  scholars  in  pla 
of  the  Rivista  mentioned  above. 

''A  question  which  reaches  beyond  the  strict  limits 
Romance  philology  into  the  Latin  territory  :  what  is  tl 
part  played  by  the  quantity  of  Latin  and  Romance  vowels 
producing  a  change  of  quality  P  has  been  investigated  1 
Boehmer  and  ten  Brink  in  opposite  directions.  Boehmei 
thesis  was  'Sound  not  length,'^  ten  Brink's  'Both  sound  ai 
length.'*  In  this  discussion,  which  has  unfortunately  be 
conducted  with  personal  animosity,  Boehmer  appears  to  ha 
defended  the  correct  view,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  spe& 
ing  about  ten  Brink's  Essay  in  the  Jenaer  Literaturzeitufi 
1879,  Art.  165.  At  any  rate  ten  Brink's  assertions  gi 
rise  to  considerable  doubt.  Other  questions  of  general  ii 
portance,  which  also  touch  on  the  Philology  of  the  Roman 
languages,  have  been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Asct 


^  A  new  periodical  of  the  same  kind, 
under  the  editorship  of  K.  VoUmbller, 
has  just  been  commenced  under  the  title 
of  "  Romanische  Forschungen,"  Er- 
lanRen,  1882.  From  1880  the  *  Litera- 
turolattfiirgermanische  und  romanische 
Philologie,*  edited  by  Behagel  und  Neu- 
mann, Heilbronn,  has  been  exclusively 
devoted  to  reviews.  Another  periodical 
of  the  same  kind,  but  confined  to  French 


Philology,   is  announced  to  begin 
Jnly,  1882,  under  the  title  of  Gali 
I^ipzig,   1882 ;   it  will  be  edited 
Dr.  Kressmer  of  Cassel. 

^  Komanische  Studien,  III.  351  f 
609. 

'  Dauer  und  Klang.     Ein   Beiti 
zur  Geschichte  der  Vocalquantitat 
Altfranzosischen  von    B.   ten    Brii 
Strassburg,  1879. 
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in  Una  lettera  ghttoiogica,  Torino,  1881.    I  cannot  treat  here 

at  any  length  of  the  works  which  specially  deal  with  the  vulgar 

and  later  Latin,  among  which  those  of  Wolflin  in  particular 

aie  of  great  interest  to  Komance  scholars ;  1  must  refer  for 

them  to  E.  Lud wig's  reports  in  Bursian's  *  Annual  report  on 

the  progress  of  the  science  of  classical  antiquity  *  (Jahres- 

hericU  uber  die  Jbrtschritte  (ler  classiachen  Alierthumswiasen- 

ickaft,  Berlin,  1876-8). 

"During  the  last  seven  years  some  general  surveys  have 
appeared  of  the  development  of  Romance  philology.  Thus 
F.  Neumann  Reported  on  Komance  philology  during  the  last 
two  years  in  Kuhn's  Zeitachrift  fur  vergleichetide  Sjyrachfor" 
Khung,  new  series,  lY.  Karl  Sachs  in  an  address  printed  in 
Herrig's  Archh\  vol.  54,  treated  of  '  The  present  condition  of 
tlie  inTestigation  of  Romance  dialects '  ( Ueber  den  heutigen 
Stand  der  romanischen  Dialectforachung).  Lastly  Marius 
Sepet  delivered  in  1878  before  the  Congrh  bibliographique 
^Mernational  a  short  and  rather  one-sided  report  on  Les  etudes 
relatifi  d  la  literature  frangaise  du  mot/en  dge. 

"I  conclude  with  mentioning  the  writings  which  treat 
of  the  conception  and  method  of  Romance  philology  or  its 
particular  branches.  These  are  a  number  of  rather  popular 
lectures.  ^  The  science  of  language  and  modem  languages ' 
(Sprachtmsenscha/t  und  neuere  Sprachen)  by  Breymann, 
Munich,  1876.  Storia  letteraria  e  comparazione  by  A.  Graf, 
Torino,  1876.  La  storia  comparata  delle  ktterature  neo-latine^ 
vtAFrederico  Diez  e  lafilologia  romanza  by  M.  Angelo  Canello 
in  his  Saggi  di  critica  letteraria,  Bologna,  1877.  Le  letterature 
^^^latine  nelle  nostre  Uniceraiid  by  Pio  Rajna,  printed  in  the 
Nuom  Antologia,  1878,  15  January.  Caura  d'Histoire  de  la 
^gue  Frangaise,  Geneva,  1876,  by  E.  Ritter.  L'enaeignement 
^  h  philologie  roniane  en  France  and  La  langtie  et  la  littira- 
^^re  frangaiae  au  mot/en  dge  by  Boucherie  (Montpellier,  1878 
w^d  1881).  La  langue  et  la  litt^rature  procengale  by  Chaba- 
^^n,  Paris,  1879.  On  the  other  hand,  the  *  Encyclopedia 
^  the  philological  study  of  modern  languages '  [Encyclopddie 
^^  phiiologischen  Studiums  d4*r  nemren  Sprachen)  by  the  late 
l^iof.  B.  Schmitz  of  Greifswald,  which  is  now  in  its  second 

PUL  Tnuif .  1888-8-4.  10 
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edition  (Leipzig,  1875-7),  must  be  characterised  as  thoroughly 
unscientific. 

''May  Romance  Philology  continue  to  shew  a  similar 
activity,  but  at  the  same  time  give  greater  attention  to  those 
parts  which  have  hitherto  been  insufficiently  cultivated! 
And  especially  may  Romance  scholars  of  all  countries  more 
and  more  sink  petty  jealousies  and  national  antipathies, 
remembering  that  real  science  acknowledges  Truth  as  its 
only  aim !  *' 

Conclusion.  * 

With  this  report  I  conclude  my  address.  The  field 
covered  this  evening  has  been  very  extensive,  reaching  from 
the  languages  of  naked  barbarians  that  had  no  system  of 
record,  through  the  dialects  of  cultivated  nations,  which  are 
equally  unrecorded  by  the  speakers,  but  which  philologists 
are  endeavouring  to  preserve  as  part  of  the  material  whence 
a  science  of  language  may  be  constructed ;  and  then  through 
some  of  the  oldest  records  of  language  in  the  wedge-formed 
characters,  down  to  the  modern  cultivated  forms,  which  are 
themselves  only  descendants  of  some  older  European  tongues, 
together  with  the  principle  of  phonetics  which  underlies 
their  outward  transformation,  and  even  some  of  the  studies 
of  the  principles  of  philology  which  regulate  their  inward 
change.  No  one  can  glance  over  the  contents  of  this  address, 
which  the  kindness  of  friends  in  and  out  of  the  Society  has 
enabled  me  to  bring  before  you,  and  the  array  of  treatises 
therein  mentioned,  without  feeling  what  an  enormous 
mass  of  work  there  is  for  a  philologist  to  accomplish  before 
he  ventures  upon  more  than  a  tentative  construction  of  the 
science  of  language.  Everybody  in  this  world  who  is  not 
dumb,  is  daily  chattering.  The  very  barbarians  chatter  as 
glibly  as  speakers  of  our  most  cultivated  languages,  and  in 
their  chattering  make  distinctions  which  the  latter  have  not 
only  not  conceived,  but  which  they  find  it  difficult  even 
to  conceive  as  habitually  conceived.  What  I  have  been 
enabled  to  lay  before  you  concerning  the  Fuegians  and  the 
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Andamanese,  demonstrates  this  clearly  enough.  But  upon 
what  principles  do  they  and  we  chatter  ?  The  daily^  nay 
the  momentary  operations  of  life,  those  with  which  we  are 
most  iamiliar,  become  the  most  difficult  subjects  of  investi- 
gatioiL  We  have  to  go  out  of  ourselves,  to  see  the 
phenomena  in  others  before  we  can  appreciate  their  signifi- 
cance. And  hence  the  necessity  of  collecting  foreign 
materials  in  abundance,  to  understand  our  home  growth. 
Their  own  dialects  are  to  the  literary  a  really  foreign  growth, 
and  hence  the  scattered  materials  which  I  have  brought 
before  you  to-night  are  all  contributions  towards  the  under- 
standing of  language  by  viewing  it  beyond  ourselves.  Even 
the  great  work  under  Dr.  Murray's  editorship,  which  all 
of  us  must  devoutly  hope  he  will  live  to  complete,  while 
keeping  to  the  cultivated  domain  of  a  single  language,  goes 
beyond  ourselves  at  every  turn  by  tracing  the  use  of  words 
historically,  by  shewing  from  ^tual  record  the  words  of 
different  centuries,  and  thus  forcing  upon  our  attention  the 
real  growth  of  language,  which  is  going  on  even  now  all 
about  us  without  our  noting  it.  We  that  read  history,  make 
history,  more  especially  in  words. 

With  few  exceptions  all  who  have  helped  me  this  evening 
are  hard-working  philologists.  But  these  themselves,  as  the 
names  they  cite  shew,  are  but  sparse  representatives  of  the 
great  army  which  is  vigorously  endeavouring  to  conquer 
the  immense,  the  multifarious,  the  ever  variable  problem 
of  language.  Like  all  sciences  the  science  of  language  pays 
ill,  except  in  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  to  its  cultivators. 
All  the  more  proud  have  we  to  be  of  the  hosts  which  range 
themselves  under  its  banners  !  That  we  have  advanced  and 
are  advancing  rapidly,  an  extremely  cursory  glance  through 
a  very  few  years  is  sufficient  to  shew.  See  how  much  Prof. 
Stengel  has  to  record  in  his  one  department  during  the  few 
years  which  have  elapsed  between  the  two  periods  for  which 
you  honoured  me  with  your  presidency.  But  it  is  like  the  old 
story  of  the  climber — the  more  summits  we  surmount  the 
more  we  see  before  us  to  overcome. 

But  I  must  conclude.     Allow  me  first  in  your  name  to 
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tender  the  best  thanks  of  the  Philological  Society  to  Messrs 
Murray,  Skeat,  Bridges,  Man,  Temple,  Julg,  Pinches,  Sweet 
and  Stengel  for  their  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to 
wards  this  evening's  presidential  address.  For  myself,  Ladiei 
and  Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  at  my  time  of  life  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  me  to  be  your  President  again.  But  I  shal 
never  forget  your  kindness  in  electing  me  temporarily  a 
iirst  to  supply  the  place  of  that  eminent  Sanscrit  scholar 
Prof.  Goldstiicker,  whom  we  lost  so  suddenly  before  the  firs 
year  of  his  presidency  had  expired,  and  then  in  your  re-elect 
ing  me  for  the  regular  two  years  of  office.  I  felt  then,  as  ] 
felt  when  you  again  called  upon  me  to  take  the  chair,  tha 
I  was  not  a  regular  philologist,  that  in  fact  I  indulged  ii 
too  many  other  engrossing  pursuits,  and  that  in  philology 
itself  I  was  far  too  one-sided,  far  too  much  of  a  men 
phonetist,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  President  witi 
satisfaction — at  least  to  myself.  I  regret  that  during  m^ 
second  presidency  external  and  unexpected  circumstance 
have  prevented  me  from  doing  as  much  for  the  Society  a 
a  President  ought  to  do.  But  you  have  kindly  condonec 
my  shortcomings,  and  I  take  leave  of  you  as  President — 
hope  still  to  be  generally  present  at  your  meetings — ^with  th( 
most  profound  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  honour  you  hav 
done  me,  in  these  three  elections,  and  in  your  continue 
kind  support  of  me  while  in  this  chair.  I  feel  happy  t 
think  that  my  successor  designate  (Dr.  Murray)  is  in  ever 
way  fitter  to  direct  your  deliberations  than  myself.  An< 
therewithal  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 
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IL— SOME  LATIN  ETYMOLOGIES. 
By  Prof.  PosTGATE,  M.A. 

Imo, 

In  Plaut.  Cos.  1. 30  huic  lucebis  nouae  nuptae  facem  and  id. 
Core.  1. 1.  9  lautus  luces  cereum  occurs  a  remarkable  active 
use  of  this  verb.  The  meaning  in  both  places  is  not  merely 
the  active  side  of  lucere  to  shine ;  if  luces  cereum  has  anything 
to  do  with  '  shining  '-it  means  to  hold  a  shining  taper,  not  to 
iMke  a  taper  shine.  The  usage  suggests  two  questions  for 
our  solution.  (1)  Can  we  find  anything  in  the  use  of  the 
other  acknowledged  compounds  of  luceo  to  shine  to  justify 
this  use  P  (2)  Failing  that  can  we  find  another  explanation 
of  the  word  P 

(1)  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  neuter  use  of  iuceo  for 
daves  or  other  persons  carrying  a  light  is  both  natural  and 
supported  by  analogies.  So  seruus  praelucens^  a  slave  going 
in  front  with  a  li^ht,  Suet.  Aug.  29,  'saepe  natanti  praelux^i' 
Stat  Silu.  1.  2.  89  '  I  often  lighted  his  path  before  him  in 
the  waves/  and,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  Auson.  Id.  6.  95 
'his  ego  quaesiui  meritum  quam  grande  nepoti  consul  auus 
Inmenque  tuae  praeluceo  uitae/  where  the  verb  has  been  taken 
wtively  without  riecessity  or  authority.  The  meaning  is 
that  *  my  example  is  a  lamp  for  thy  feet/  '  a  light  for  the  life 
journey  before  thee.'  It  may  further  be  admitted  that  com- 
pounds of  luceo  to  shine  might  under  certain  circumstances 
take  an  active  construction.  Thus  in  Plaut.  Bacch.  2.  3.  21 
'Vulcanus  Sol  Luna  Dies  dei  quattuor  Scelestiorem  nullum* 
Eminem  illuxere  alterum '  the  ace.  is  quite  intelligible,  being 
practically  governed  by  the  in  of  illuxere  or  the  idea  of 
niotion  which  it  contains.  But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that, 
^the  simple  luceo  was  originally  neuter,  this  change  of  mean- 
^^g  and  construction  is  anything  but  surprising.  It  is  true 
that  the  original  meaning  of  luceo  may  have  been  active  and 
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the  neuter  a  subsequent  deyelopment,  as  in  the  Greek  ^&w 
which  is  also  used  absolutely  of  torches  to  show  the  way; 
compare  0ai/o9  a '  torch.'  And  if  this  view  is  thought  generally 
satisfactory^  I  shall  not  oppose  it>  although  I  would  hava 
preferred  to  see  more  examples  of  the  active  use.  But  I 
imagine  that  this  is  not  very  likely  to  happen.  I  pass  then, 
to  the  second  inquiry. 

(2)  There  is  an  old  word  polluceo  (polluctura — -poUuctus — 
polluctum — polluuhiKs)  belonging  to  religious  language  which 
meant  to  'offer'  and  is  practically  equivalent  to  porrido  ^to 
stretch  out  in  offering.'  See  the  important  evidence  of 
Varro  L.  L.  6  §  54  (Miiller)  '  polluctum  (subst.)  quod  a  porri- 
ciendo  est  fictum,  cum  enim  ex  mercibus  libamenta  porrecta 
sunt  Herculi  in  aram,  tum  polluctum  est.'  There  has 
been  general  agreement  about  the  derivation  of  this  word 
which  is  connected  with  Skt.  ri<5,  Germ,  retchen,  etc.,  by 
Yanicek  Wbuch.  p.  807  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 
It  does  not  then  seem  an  unduly  speculative  proposal  to  see 
in  the  luceo  of  Plautus  //.  cc,  the  simple  of  this  compound 
polluceo  (por-luceo,  cf.  por-ricio,  por-rigo,  pol-liceo,  etc.)  and  to 
take  it  in  the  sense  of '  holding  out '  a  taper  or  linkboy's  torch. 
It  is  not  strange  if  it  got  confused  with  the  neuter  verb 
luceo  to  shine,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  above  quoted 
use  of  praeluceo  may  be  an  outcome  of  the  confusion.  Such 
colourings  of  one  word  by  another  are  not  uncommon,  especially 
in  Latin  and  its  descendants.  One  may  be  quoted  here. 
sumen  (sugimen  from  sugo  to  'suck'  and  therefore  properly  the 
breast)  early  obtained  a  special  reference  to  the  breast  of  a 
sow  («w«),  a  favourite  dish  among  the  Romans.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  word  with  aus  became  finally  so  powerful  that 
Juvenal  even  uses  it  for  a  sow,  Sat.  12.  73. 

lucum  and  the  so-called  Latin  termination  -uns. 

This  with  its  diminutive  lucunculus  (Afranius,  Statins,  Petro- 
nius)  is  a  rare  word  and  means  a  kind  of  pastry  or  cake.  It  has 
however  generally  been  assumed  to  be  a  pure  Latin  word  and 
connected  with  obliquua,  Xo^o^:,  licinus  Vanicek  p.  826,^  in  spite 

1  Compare  F.  0.  Weisc,  Die  Gr.  Wiirter  ini  Lat.  p.  169  (Leipzig,  Hirzel,  1882). 
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of  tbe  fact  that  these  confectioners'  words  are  prevailingly 
Greek — in  one  place  lucuns  is  coupled  with  pemma  Yarro  ap. 
Non.  131.  24 — ^in  spite  of  the  meanin]g^  of  the  word  *  a  flat  pan- 
cake/ Trf^avtnj^  Gloss.  Lab.,  and  in  spite  of  its  un-Latin  ter- 
mination -una.  Of  this  I  only  know  three  other  instances : 
Achemns{Oik,  'Axipfov)  Opuns  ('Ottoi}?)  and  Arrum  Etruscan.^ 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  certainly  a  Lehmcort  and  from  the  Oreek 
tXiucou?  {trXoKomno^),  also  a  flat  cake.  The  nasal  may  be 
either  an  echo  of  the  gen.  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Acheruns, 
Opuns  or  indicate  a  nasalised  vowel ;  cf.  thensaurns,  Scapten- 
iula}  The  loss  of  the  initial  consonant  before  /  need  not 
surprise  us.  Compare  iaena=Gr,  'xkcuva,  and  probably  lintery 
knter=.Qr.  irkuvrrip  and  more  examples  in  native  Lat.  words 
in  Corss.  i.^  113.'  For  the  change  of  a  to  t<  we  have  a  very 
close  parallel  in  lucuna  a  bye  form  of  lacuna.  The  unfamiliar 
form  of  the  word  assisted  the  assimilation.  Such  simplifica- 
tions are  not  uncommon  in  borrowed  words.  Either  the 
memory  is  assisted  by  a  borrowed  word  being  provided  with 

^  Aekeruntii  Plaatine ;  Opunt  in  Long.  ScboL  Yeron.  Virg.  Aen.  3.  705  (Neue). 
We  know  nothing  2\iovii  Jlexuntes  (cited  bv  Weise,  op,  eit,  p.  46),  if,  indeed,  that 
be  the  ancient  form,  which  is  doubtful.  "NVe  certainly  do  not  know  what  its  nom, 
was.  It  is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  the  assumption  of  a  native  origin  to 
appeal  to  the  other  terminations  in  -n«,  which  arc  acknowledged  to  be  genuine 
Lditin  endings,  as  -ons  {ftms,  frona)^  -rfis  {jjens)^  etc.  We  shall  hear  next  that 
'tna  \5  tL  native  Latin  termination.  Those  who  still  think  that  the  support  of 
'(mMy  'CMM,  etc.,  is  sufficient  for  -<iif«,  or  that  the  analogy  of  Etruscan  forms  is  any 
warrant  for  Latin,  I  would  recommend  first  to  consider  why  it  is  that  we  have 
adUm,  obienSf  and  the  like  in  the  nom.,  while  we  have  advuntetny  obeuntem  in  the 


littera  ne  faciat,*  inquit  Plinius  *frontis,*  quasi  non  dicatur  nisi  frons  rh  fi4r»Tor 
c{Qod  se  probare  dicit  quoniam  antea  cum  u  non  recipiebat  n,  scd  nee  cum  u 


passage  the  best  MS.  (N.)  has  qm  anticum  (c 
recipiebat,  n.  *.  ncc  cum  Q  tet  in  o,  i.e.  quoniam  antea  cum  m  non  recipiebat  nt 
nee  cum  u  uertet  in  o,  nor  do  I  see  why  Xeil  deviates  from  N.  But  the  sense  is 
clear.  In  old  Latin /row«,  a  leaf^  was  declined /rw*.  frundis^  -unt  not  being  admis- 
sible, and  the  n  was  abo  omitted,  even  when  the  o  was  used.  This,  Pliny  says, 
does  not  apply  to  frotis,  front  is. 

'  The  former  seems  to  be  rather  the  case  from  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
Greek  words  in  -oi,  -oktot,  became  -ans  in  I^t.  Abans^  Atlam  Cic.  Tusc.  6.  3.  8 
(Keg.,  Gud),  Virg.  Aen.  i.  741,  etc.,  Pallans^  Athamanty  Garatnant.  See  the 
references  in  Neue,  Formenlehre  i.  p.  148. 

<*  It  is  worth  adding  that  there  is  not  a  single  Latin  word  beginning  with 
plue. 
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new  relations  in  the  borrowing  language  and  being  adopted, 
so  to  speak,  into  a  native  family  (Popular  Etymology)  or  else 
the  strain  on  it  is  lightened  by  the  number  of  its  separate 
constituent  sounds  being  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  especially 
by  a  particular  vowel  being  pressed  through  all  its  syllables. 
This  is  the  case  too  where  a  language  is  in  a  state  of  un- 
settled transition  and  is  the  key  to  several  somewhat  sur- 
prising phonetic  changes,  such  as  the  predominance  of  a  in 
Komance  unaccented  syllables  where  the  Latin  has  e  i  or 
even  u. 

If  my  view  of  the  word  is  correct,  we  shall  have  to 
recognize  lacuna  as  a  doublet  of  phicenta  [irXxucovvTa)  ^  which 
has  long  been  taken  as  a  borrowing  from  the  Greek. 

luctis  and  lucius. 

In  his  Etymological  Dictionary  (s.v.  lea)  Professor  Skeat 
repeats  the  old  derivation  from  lucere  with  the  additional 
explanation  that  lucus  means  an  'open  space  in  a  wood.' 
This  addition  certainly  relieves  the  etymology  from  its  old 
absurdity  and  involves  a  perfectly  possible  change  of  meaning ; 
compare  iv  7r€pi(f>cuvofi€vq^,  Od.  5.  476,  for  a  clearing.  But  it  is 
inadmissible  from  the  fact  that  lucus  does  not  mean  an  '  opening 
in  a  wood  *  in  Latin  for  which  the  proper  term  is  nemus.  The 
sacred  character  of  a  lucm  is  well  known.  This  is  due  to 
its  consisting  of  trees  whose  sacred  character  with  the  ancients 
it  is  unnecessary  to  establish.  A  reference  to  the  interesting 
passage  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia  iii.  399  sqq.  may  however  be 
permitted.  Compare  Hor.  Epist.  i.  6.  32  'uirtutem  uerba 
putas  et  lucum  ligna,'  i.e.  that  sacred  trees  are  only  timber. 
The  places  where  it  is  actually  opposed  to  nemns  are  more 
conclusive  for  its  meaning.  So  in  Propertius  iv.  (v).  9.  24 
Incus  ubi  umbroso  fecerat  orbe  nemus  *  AVhere  the  sacred 
trees  (lucus)  had  made  a  nemus  with  their  ring  of  shade.'  The 
words  are  also  opposed  in  Seneca  Here.  Get.  956,  Tac.  Germ. 
9.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  three  words  luciis,  ficmus 
and  siliM  are  used  with  a  certain  degree  of  looseness;  and 

^  Amongst  doublets  and  Scheidefonneny  may  be  mentioned  citrtMy  rednta  from 
icc8f>os;  atapa^  colaphun  from  K6Xa^os\  crepldoj  crepida  from  jcpi|ir^t;  rwnpia, 
rhomphaea  from  ^ofifaia. 
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that  the  proper  meaning  of  nemua  *  wooded  pasture,  glade  *  ( = 
the  Greek  i^e/io?,  with  which  indeed  it  is  generally  connected), 
has  been  enlarged  to  that  of  *  wood/  and  that  therefore  nemui 
can  be  used  for  lucttSy  where  the  sacred  character  of  the  latter 
is  not  insisted  on.    Yet  the  converse  is  by  no  means  true ;  and 
lueui  the  *  trees,'  is  never  used  for  nemu^  the  'clearing'  or 
'  opening '  in  the  wood.    A  different  etymology  then  is  needed. 
A  natural  suggestion  is  that  a  collection  of  trees  is  named  from 
its  shade ;  and  luctM  I  take  to  have  meant  originally  '  shade,' 
and  to  be  connected  with  the  Gk.  Xvyrj  Markness,'  Xt/yaib? 
'  dark,'  ly-XiJY-iy,  fpsv^  *  darkness,'  rj-Xv^-aio^  (with  prosthetic 
17 ;  cf.  Curt.  Gr.  Et.  714)  *  dark,'  eTr-iyXi^-dfo)  '  to  draw  a  veil 
over'  which  have  hitherto  been  underived.    collucare  lucum 
Cato  de  Re  Rustica  139  is  to  '  make  a  clearing  in  a  wood,'  to 
remove  its  shade  completely.     Cf.  Fest.  ap.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  50 
(a  passage  which  tends  to  show  that,  if  inais  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  colluco,  its  sacred  character  was  accidental  and 
derived  from  the   sacred   character  of  its    trees)   collucare 
dicebant  cum  profanae   ailuae  rami  deciderentur  officientes 
lamini;    in  p.   151  he  explains  it  more  exactly  as  succisis 
arboribus  locum  implore  luce.    So  subliicare  arborem  Fest. 
p.  34  of  pruning  a  tree,  and  interlitcare  and  interlucatio  more 
than  once  in  Pliny  of  partial  clearing.     It  will  be  observed 
that  these  verbs  presume  a  simple  *lucare  to  *  clear  of  shade ' 
to  take  its  hicua  from  anything,  as  we  speak  of  *  beheading ' 
and  of  ^ heading'  and  '  tailing '  shrimps. 

With  Incus  is  connected,  I  believe,  lucius,  the  name  of  a 
fifih  that  lived  in  dark  pools  Auson.  Id.  10.  120 
hie  etiam  Latio  rlsus  praenomine,  cultor 
stagnorum,  querulis  uis  infestissima  ranis, 
lucius,  obscuras  ulua  caenoque  lacunas 
obsidet. 
It  seems  not  impossible  that  Imcus  for  lu(c)scus,  the  man  one 
of  whose  lights  is  darkened,  and  luscinia  Nachtigall  are  from 
the  same  root  LTJK,  LUG.     Another  derivative  is 

lugeo  which  properly  means  to  be  in  mourning,  in  black 
(uestis  lugubris).  This  we  should  expect  from  the  form 
which  is  generally  restricted  to  neuter  words  indicating  a 
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etute  like  apkndeo,  Jlaueo,  floreOy  etc.  Hence  the  two  deriva- 
tions of  it  (1)  connecting  it  with  Gk.  \v^(o  to  sob  and  (2)  with 
Gk.  \uyi^(a>  bend,  Sk.  ru^  break  in  pieces  must  be  set  aside. 
For  the  meaning  *  mourning '  I  may  refer  to  the  dictionaries. 
A  good  example  is  Mart.  l4.  37  puUo  lugentes  uellere  lanas. 
Other  places  are  Cic.  Sext.  14,  Plane.  42,  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi. 
211,  where  he  mentions  the  hahitus  mutafio  as  a  distinctive 
feature  of  htctus. 
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III. -INITIAL  MUTATIONS  IN  THE  LIVING 
CELTIC,  BASQUE,  SARDINIAN,  AND  ITALIAN 
DIALECTS.       By    H.I.H.     Prince     Louis-Lucien 

BONAPAIITE. 

The  principal  Celtic  dialects,  comprising  Irish,  Gaelic,  and 
Manx  amongst  the  Gaelic,  and  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton,  and 
Breton  of  Vannes  amongst  the  Cambrian,  are  undoubtedly 
those  which  present  more  than  any  other  the  interesting 
property  of  regular  initial  mutations,  suppressions,  or  addi- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  words,  determined  by  the  forms  or 
meanings  of  preceding  words.  Other  dialects,  however,  as 
I  showed  for  the  first  time  in  my  "  Osservazioni  suUa  pro- 
nunzia  del  dialetto  sassarese ''  (prefixed  to  the  translation  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew  into  this  dialect  by 
the  late  Canon  Spano,  London,  1866),  possess  regular  initial 
mutations  similar  to  those  of  the  middle  form  of  the  Celtic, 
and  also  others  not  to  be  found  in  Celtic,  but  yet  taking  place 
in  a  similar  manner  under  the  influence  of  a  preceding  word, 
fn  the  several  Basque  dialects,  initial  mutations,  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  advanced  form  (the  "  provection "  of 
^uss),  peculiar  to  Cornish,  Breton,  and  Breton  of  Vannes, 
^e  also  to  be  observed,  but  only  under  the  influence  of  bat 
^hen  meaning  *  because '  and  not  *  yes '),  and  of  ez  *  not.* 
•^uiongst  the  four  principal  dialects  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
^gudorese  and  Cagliaritan,  both  belonging  to  the  Sardinian 
inguage  (but,  as  I  think,  Non-Italian,  although  Neo-Latin), 
'^ow  initial  mutations  belonging  to  the  middle  form  of  the 
^Itic  languages,  without  reckoning  those  they  have  in 
^nimon  with  standard  Italian  or  Tuscan.  And  this  obser- 
^tion  applies  also  to  the  third  dialect  of  Sardinia,  Sassarese, 
'nich  is  decidedly  Italian,  although  not  to  the  fourth,  Tem- 
^ese,  which,  being  even  more  Italian  than  the  Sassarese, 
•^^esses  hardly  any  initial  mutation  not  to  be  found  in 
Wian.  Kegular  initial  mutations  influenced  by  a  preceding 
PhiL  Trans.  1882-8-4.  12 
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word  as  in  Celti6,  do  certainly  exist  in  Italian,  but  they  do 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  four  Celtic  forms,  middle,  nasal, 
aspirated,  or  advanced  ("  provection  ").     I  place  them  under* 
a  new  form,  which  I  call  "  weak,''  taking  into  consideratioik 
this  very  important  fact,  viz.  that  in  Tuscan  Italian,  as  welL 
as  in  the  majority  of  the  real  Italian  dialects  (such  as  Boman^ 
the  two   Corsican,   Tempiese,   Sassarese,   Sicilian,   the   two 
Calabrian,  Neapolitan)  initial  consonants,  although  written^ 
single,  are  generally  pronounced  as  they  would  be  if  writteis. 
double.     This  strong  pronunciation  of  consonants  occurs  noC^ 
only  at  the  be'ginning  of  any  isolated  word,  or  of  any  wordi 
beginning  a  sentence  however  short  it  may  be,  but  also  every 
time  the  consonant  is  not  preceded  by  a  word  capable  of 
determining  the  mutations  constituting  the  **  weak ''  form. 
It  is,  then,  necessary  to  remember  that,  in  Italian  at  leasts  the 
sounds  which  I  represent  in  my  tables  by  the.  symbols  (bb, 
dd,  S,  etc.),  are  the  natural  forms  of  consonants  beginning 
their  names  in  the  Italian  alphabet,  and  constituting  their 
first  or  radical  form  (see  note  5,  p.  179).  The  sounds  represented 
by  the  symbols  (d,  b,  f,  etc.),  are,  on  the  contrary,  mere 
mutations  of  (bb,  dd,  fi*,  etc,)>  &nd  are  determined,  as  in 
Celtic,  by  a  preceding  word. 

Before  entering  into  further  details  on  the  initial  mutations 
of  Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian,  and  Italian,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
remark  first  that  they  may  be  determined  by  two  very 
difierent  causes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dialects.  The 
first,  or  purely  syntactic,  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  and  obtains  in  Celtic  and  Basque,  while  the  second,  not 
only  syntactic  but  phonetic  as  well,  belongs  to  Sardinian  and 
Italian.  As  an  instance,  take  the  word  ''  heart,"  as  in  all 
the  Celtic,  Sardinian,  and  Italian  dialects  here  treated : 
1°.  Irish,  croid/ie,  the  Connaught  pronunciation  of  which 
would  be  expressed  phonetically  and  with  the  consonant  and 
vowel  symbols  I  have  adopted  and  explained  in  the  first  tabic, 
by  (kra'ie) ;  2°.  Gaelic,  crid/ie,  pronounced  according  to  the 
Inverness  pronunciation  (kria) ;  3°.  Manx,  cree,  pron.  (kri) ; 
4'^.  Welsh,  cahn,  pr.  (kdllon) ;  5°.  Cornish,  colon  (kolon)  ; 
6°.  Breton  of  L^on,  or  simply  "  Breton,"  caloun  (kdlun)  ; 
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T.  Breton  of  Yannee,  or  simply  "  Vannes/'  kalon  (kalon) ; 
P.  Logudorese,  caro  (kkoro) ;     9°.  Cagliaritan,  com  (kkoru) ; 
10^.  Sassarese,  IV.  Tempiese,  and   12°.  Southern  Corsican, 
ewi  (kkori) ;  13°.  Southern  Calabrian  and  14°.  Sicilian,  cori 
(kk6ri) ;  15°.  Northern  Corsican,  16°.  vulgar  Florentine  or 
rather  Florentine  *'  Cianesco,"  17°.  Pisan  with  Livomese,  and 
18°.  Roman  or    rather   ^'Romanesco    Trasteverino ;"    20°. 
Northern    Calabrian,   core   Qskore) ;    19°.    Neapolitan,   core 
(kk6ro) ;  21°.  Lucchese,  core  (kove)  ;^  22°.  Standard  Italian, 
citore  (kku6r^).     All  these  words  being  isolated,  occur  under 
the  radical  form  and  begin  with  the  voiceless  sound  expressed 
hy  (k),  as  in  Celtic  and  vulgar  Lucchese,  or  with  its  strong 
modification  expressed  by  (kk),  as  in  Sardinian  and  generally 
in  Italian.     Let  us   however  prefix  to  them  any  of  those 
words  capable  of  determining  an  initial  mutation,  and  we 
shall  perceive,  as  in  the  following  examples,  that  (k)  has  been 
mutated  either  into  voiced  (g),  as  in  Celtic  generally,  Sar- 
dinian,  and    Sassarese,   or  has  remained  unaltered,   as  in 
Scottish  Gtielic,  or  been  entirely  suppressed,  as  in  vulgar 
Lucchese,   while    the    strong    modification    (kk)   has    been 
mutated  into  the  simple  (k),  as  in  standard  Italian  and  the 
majority  of  its  dialects,  or  into  (h),  as  in  vulgar  Florentine, 
or  otherwise  suppressed,  as  in  vulgar  Pisan  or  Livomese. 
Thus :  1°.  Irish,  bhuf  gcroidhe  (war  gro'ie)  your  heart,  instead 
of  (war  kro'ie) ;  2°.  Gaelic,  bhur  cridhe  (viir  kria),  id. ;  3°. 
Manx,  nyn  gree  (nAang  gri),  id,,  instead  of  (w^ang  kri) ;  4°. 
Welsh,  dy  galon  (da  g&llon),  thy  heart,  inst.  of  (da  k&llon) ; 
6°.  Cornish,  de  golon  (de  golon),  id.,  inst.  of  (de  kolon) ;  6°. 
Breton,  da  gaioun  (da  g&lun),  id,,  iust.  of  (da  kalun) ;  7°. 
Vannes,  ha  galon  (ha  galon),  /(/.,  inst.  of  (ha  kal6n) ;  8°.  Lo- 
gudorese, eu  coro  ton  (ssu  goro  ddn),  literally,  the  heart  thy, 
inst.  of  (ssu  kkoro  d6\x) ;  9°.  Cagliaritan,  8u  corn  tun  (ssu  goru 
ddu),  id.,  inst.  of  (ssu  kkoru  duu) ;  10°.  Sassarese,  lu  to  cori 
(Uu  do  gori),  literally,  the  thy  heart,  inst.  of  (llu  do  kk6ri) ; 
11°.  Tempiese,  In  to  cori   (llu  to  kori),  id.,  inst.  of  (llu  to 
kkori) ;  14°.  Sicilian,  lu  to  cori  (llu  to  kori),  id.,  inst.  of  (llu 

^  Aj  a  general  rule,  Lucchese  sabstitntes  the  weak  for  the  radical  Italian  form. 
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to  kkon) ;  12°.  Southern  Corsican,  u  to  cari  (u  to  kori),  id, 
inst.  of  (u  to  kkori) ;  13^  Southern  Calabrian,  u  to  cori  (u  t 
kort),  id.,  inst.  of  (u  to  kkorf) ;  15^  Northern  Corsican,  u  t 
core  (u  to  k6r«),  id,,  inst.  of  (u  to  kkor^) ;  16°.  Florentine 
ittd  core  (ittd  hor^),  id,,  inst.  of  (itto  kkor^) ;  17°.  Pisan,  e 
tu  ^ore  {ev  ttu  or^),  id.,  inst.  of  {er  ttu  kkdr«) ;  18°.  Komai] 
er  tu  core  (er  ttu  kdre),  id.,  inst.  of  (er  ttu  kkore) ;  20^ 
Northern  Calabrian,  lu  core  tue  (llu  kdre  tue),  the  heart  thy 
inst.  of  (llu  kkore  tue) ;  19.  Neapolitan,  h  core  tmjo  {u  kor 
tuya)y  id.,  inst.  of  {u  kkora  tuya) ;  21°.  LucohesOy  il  tu  *or 
(il  tu  ore),  the  thy  heart,  inst.  of  (il  tu  kore) ;  22°.  Standan 
Italian,  il  tuo  cuore  (il  ttuo  kuore),  id.,  inst.  of  (il  ttu 
kkuore). 

However  numerous  may  be  the  instances  quoted,  they  wil 
fail  however  to  show  the  purely  syntactic  nature  of  the  Gelti 
and  the  few  Basque  mutations,  and  the  phonetic  Sardinia] 
and  Italian.  I  shall  speak  of  the  Basque  in  my  explanatioi 
of  Table  XIL,  which  relates  to  the  causative  hai  (bh&i)  an< 
negative  ez  (es)  in  this  language.  The  purely  syntacti 
.  nature  of  the  mutation  in  the  Celtic  languages  (whatever  th 
ancient  original  cause  may  or  may  not  have  been),  is  showi 
by  the  fact  that  the  very  same  word,  spelled  and  pronounces 
in  the  same  way,  may  bring  about  two  different  forms  o 

mutation  in  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  that  immediate! 

• 

follows,  as,  for  instance,  by  reason  of  its  grammatical  gendei 
independently  of  the  nature  of  its  final  sound.  In  Irish 
Gaelic,  Manx,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton  of  L^on,^  the  possessiv 
adjective  expressed  in  English  either  by  his  or  by  her,  is  ii 
both  case's  rendered  by  the  same  word :  a,  a,  e,  ei,  y,  h6  (a,  q 
e,  6i,  9,  e)y  respectively.  Now,  in  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx 
a,  a,  e,  meaning  his,  governs  the  fourth  or  aspirated  form  o 
mutation,  and  meaning  her,  almost  always,  the  first  or  radical 
while  in  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton,  ei,  y,  hi,  meaning  Am 
governs  the  second  or  middle  form,  and,  meaning  her,  th< 
fourth  or  aspirated.  The  two  Celtic  branches  differ  verj 
widely  in  that  respect  in  the  application  of  the  same  principle 

^  In  Yannes  d  (t)  means  At\  and  hi  (ht)  means  her,    Ex.  e  galon  (i  gal6n),  y 
heart ;  and  hi  halon  (hi  hal6n),  her  heart. 
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The  following  are  instances:  1°.  Irish,  a  chroidhe  (a  khro'ie), 
hk  hearty  and  a  croidhe  (a  kra'ie),  her  heart;  2°.  Gaelic, 
aehridhe  (o  khria),  his  heart,  and  a  cridhe  (a  kria),  her  heart; 
3^.  Manx,  e  chree  (e  khri),  his  heart,  and  e  cree  (e  krt),  her 
haH;  4°.  Welsh,  ei  galon  (^i  g&Uon),  his  heart,  and  ei  chalan 
(fikh&Uon),  her  heart;  5°.  Cornish,  y  ^o^«  (a  golon),  his 
heart,  and  y  hol&n  (a  holon),  Aer  A^ar^  ;  6°.  Breton,  A^ 
^aibun  (e  g&lun),  his  heart,  and  h^  c'haioufi  (e  kh&lun),  A^r 
heart. 

The  Sardinian  and  Italian  mutations  are  phonetic  and 
independent  of  the  grammatical  character  of  the  preceding 
word.  The  initial  mutation  of  the  second  word  is  due  solely 
to  the  original  nature  of  the  final  sound  of  the  first  word, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole  word  by  which  it 
is  preceded  (see  my  ''Osservazioni  sulla  pronunziadel  dialetto 
sasaarese ")  ;  whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary 
by  Schuchardt  (see  "  Romania,"  vol.  iii.  p.  13,  note  1),  who, 
as  I  think,  must  have  not  clearly  understood  my  little  Italian 
pamphlet,  from  which,  however,  he  has  derived  a  knowledge 
of  a  great  number  of  facts  previously  unknown  to  him.  The 
phonetic  cause  of  the  Non-Celtic  or  Non-Basque  initial 
niutations  is  clear  not  only  in  the  Italian  dialects  generally, 
bat  also  in  the  two  Sardinian  and  Sassarese.  These  three 
dialects  make  no  exception,  notwithstanding  that  they  go  so 
far  in  a  purely  morphological  imitation  of  the  Celtic  muta- 
tions, as  to  simulate  the  second  or  middle  form  perfectly.  In 
this  respect  they  are,  so  to  say,  even  more  Celtic  than  the 
Scottish  Gaelic,  which  has  no  middle  form  of  mutation.  In 
fact,  (kria)  can  only  be  aspirated  in  (khria),  in  this  dialect, 
ill  which  the  middle  form  (gria)  does  not  exist.  In  Irish, 
Manx,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton,  Vannes,  Logudorese,  Cagli- 
aritan,  and  Sassarese,  on  the  contrary,  besides  the  aspirated, 
Basal,  advanced,  and  weak  forms,  which  appear  now  in  one, 
DOW  in  another,  although  never  all  in  the  same  dialect,  the 
middle  form  constantly  obtains  in  all,  as  in  (gra'ie,  gri, 
gallon,  golon,  g&lun,  golon,  goro,  goru,  gori),  respectively. 
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Observations  on  the  Fifteen  Tables, 

Table  L 

It  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  phonetic  symbols  that  the 
comparison  of  languages  becomes  possible.  Words,  in  fact^ 
ought  to  be  studied  as  they  are  or  as  they  have  been  heard, 
and  not  as  they  are  seen  on  paper.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  the  usual  spelling  should  constantly  accompany  the 
phonetic  symbols,  because  words,  unfortunately,  are  not 
known  to  the  despotic  public  at  large  as  they  ought  reason- 
ably to  be  written,  but  only  as  they  are  absurdly  spelled. 
This  I  have  done  in  my  quotations  and  examples,  either  by 
writing  in  the  text  the  entire  words  in  both  orthographies, 
or  by  printing  in  the  tables  in  italics  only  those  letters, 
digraphs,  trigraphs,  etc.,  of  the  usual  spelling,  which  repre- 
sent, whether  logically  or  not,  the  phonetic  symbols.  With 
regard  to  this  last,  I  only  regret  not  having  been  able  to 
make  use  of  my  own  symbols,  consisting  of  single  signs  for 
each  sound,  and  to  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  digraphs, 
trigraphs,  etc.,  which,  however,  always  represent  the  same 
simple  sounds,  no  matter  in  what  dialect  they  occur.  I 
remind  my  readers,  therefore,  that  they  should  give  their 
principal  attention  to  the  strict  phonetic  value  of  these 
symbols,  and,  as  regards  the  common  orthographies  now  in 
general  use,  that  they  should  not  forget  that  in  Irish,  Gaelic, 
Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  and  Sassarese,  the  spelling  is  inten- 
tionally etymological  and  antiphonetic ;  that  in  Manx  it  is 
in  every  respect  absurd,  pretending  without  any  foundation 
to  be  phonetic,  without  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  least 
etymological  ;  that  in  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton,  Vannes, 
Basque,  Italian,  vulgar  Florentine,  Pisan  with  Livomese, 
Lucchese,  Roman,  Corsican,  Tempicse,  Sicilian,  Calabrian, 
and  Neapolitan,  the  spelling,  without  being  strictly  phonetic, 
is  based,  more  or  less,  on  phonetic  principles,  particularly  in 
the  Neapolitan,  where  the  initial  strong  sounds  are  in  a  great 
number  of  modern  books  represented  by  double  letters,  con- 
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/tnry  to  the  antiphonetio  custom  of  all  the  other  Italian 
dialects. 
As  the  examples  of  the  sounds  given  by  means  of  Irish 
and  dialectal  words,  which  are  not  generally  known,  are 
hardly  enough  to  guide  the  general  reader,  I  add  a  brief 
exj^nation  of  some  of  the  most  difficult,  referring,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  numbers  preceding  the  sounds,  as  they 
<x»aT  in  my  printed  ''Lists  of  vowels  and  consonants," 
occupying  pp.  1293-1307  and  pp.  1352-1357  of  Alexander 
J.  Ellis's  **  Early  English  Pronunciation.^'  These  numbers, 
for  distinction's  sake,  are  inclosed  in  []. 

9.  dy  [135]  is  the  voiced,  explosive,  and  palatalized  dental, 
di£Eering  both  from  [172],  the  Russian  voiced,  explosive,  and 
palatalized  aipeolar,  and  from  [246],  the  Hungarian  voiced, 
explosive,  and  palatalized  palatal. 

12.  dh  [134],  the  voiced  and  explosive  dental,  differing  both 
from  4d  [168],  the  common  voiced  and  explosive  alveolar  'd,' 
and  from  [240],  the  English  voiced  and  explosive  palatal  *  d,' 
as  well  as  from  8  dh  [138],  the  voiced  and  continuous  dental 
*th'in  *thee.' 

17.  gg]  [303],  the  voiced  and  continuous  guttural  whish  in 
its  strong  modification,  differing  both  from  18  ggy  [336], 
the  Italian  voiced,  explosive,  and  palatalized  guttural  in  its 
strong  modification,  and  from  7  ddzh  [232],  the  Italian 
voiced  and  continuous  palatal  whish  in  its  strong  modifi- 
cation. 

20.  gj  [302],  the  voiced  and  continuous  guttural  whish  in 
its  weak  modification,  differing  both  from  21  gy  [335],  the 
Italian  voiced,  explosive,  and  palatalized  guttural  in  its  weak 
modification,  and  from  11  dzh  [231],  the  Italian  voiced  and 
continuous  palatal  whish  in  its  weak  modification,  or  from  the 
English 'j' in 'jeUy.' 

25.  hw  [328],  the  voiceless,  explosive,  aspirated,  and 
labialized  guttural,  only  approaching  to  [81],  the  English 
aspirated  and  labial  semi-vowel,  according  to  those  who  still 
decline  to  pronounce  '  wh '  in  *  which '  as  a  simple  *  w,'  or 
70  w  [89],  the  labial  semi- vowel. 

30.  kj  [299],  the  voiceless  and  continuous  guttural  whish  in 
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its  weak  modification,  differing  both  from  36  kjr  [324],  the 
Italian  voiceless,  explosive,  and  palatalized  guttural  in  its  weak 
modification,  and  from  61  tsh  [224],  the  Italian  voiceless  and 
continuous  palatal  tc/iish  in  its  weak  modification,  or  from  the 
English  '  ch  '  in  *  child.' 

32.  kkj  [300],  the  voiceless  and  contintwus  guttural  tchish 
in  its  strong  modification,  differing  both  from  34  kky  [325], 
the  Italian  voiceless,  explosive,  and  palatalized  guttural  in  its 
strong  modification,  and  from  64  ttsh  [225],  the  Italian 
voiceless  and  continuous  palatal  tchish  in  its  strong  modifica- 
tion. 

41.  /  [141],  the  voiced  and  liquid  dental,  differing  from 

42.  Ih  [131],  the  voiced  and  liquid  labio-lingual.  The 
Manx,  41  /  [141],  and  the  Irish,  42  Ih  [131],  differ  also  from 
38  Ih  [358],  the  Welsh  voiceless  and  liquid  guttural;  [361], 
the  Polish  voiced  and  liquid  guttural;  [258],  the  English 
voiced  and  liquid  paMal,  and  37  1  [197],  the  common  voiced 
and  liquid  alveohr  *  V  Sassarese  possesses  the  sounds  41,  38, 
and  37. 

47.  nh  [178],  the  voiced,  explosive,  and  nasalized  alveolar, 
differing  both  from  45  n  [175],  the  common  nasal  alveolar, 
and  from  [248],  the  English  nasal  palatal.  The  sound, 
47  nh,  may  be  very  roughly  and  not  exactly  represented 
by  '  dn.' 

54.  ry  [269],  the  voiced,  trilled,  and  palatalized  palatal, 
differing  from  52  r  [266],  the  common  voiced,  trilled,  and 
non-paMalized  palatal  '  r.' 

65.  ty  [133],  the  voiceless,  explosive,  and  palatalized 
dental,  differing  both  from  [165],  the  Russian  voiceless,  ex- 
plosive, and  palatalized  alveolar,  and  from  [238],  the  Hunga- 
rian voiceless,  explosive,  and  palatalized  palatal. 

66.  th  [132],  the  voiceless  and  explosive  dental,  differing 
both  from  58  t  [159],  the  common  voiceless  and  explobive 
alveolar  *t,'  and  from  [235],  the  English  voiceless  and 
explosive  pahtal  H,'  as  well  as  from  59  th  [136],  the  voiceless 
and  continuous  dental  *  th  '  in  *  thin.' 

69.  V  [127],  the  nasal  continuous  labio-dcntal,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  67  v  [118],  the  voiced  continuous  labio- 
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dental,  or  English  'y/  as  43  m  [93],  the  nasal  labial,  or 
English  '  m/  bears  to  1  b  [85],  the  Toiced  and  explosive 
khial,  or  English  '  b/ 

71.  tc  [98],  the  nasal  and  labial  semi-vowel,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  70  w  [89],  the  labial  semi-vowel,  or  English 
'w/  as  a  nasal  vowel  bears  to  a  non-nasal. 

98.  8  [254],  the  voiceless,  continuous,  and  palatal  Spanish 
Basque  *8,'  differing  both  from  55  s  [182],  the  voiceless, 
continuous,  and  rather  alveolar  English  '  s,'  as  well  as  from 

99.  J  [310],  the  voiceless,  continuous,  and  velar  \_gtUturO'' 
palatal']  French  Basque  *  s.* 

100.  is  [234],  the  voiceless,  continuous,  and  double  palatal 
Spanish  Basque  *  ts,'  differing  from  60  ts  [146],  the  voiceless, 
continuous,  and  double  alveolar  Italian  '  z.'  These  sounds  I 
call "  double,"  because,  in  fact,  they  may  be  roughly  and  not 
exactly  represented  so :  the  latter,  by  58  t  [159],  the  voice- 
less and  explosive  alveolar  immediately  followed  by  55  s 
[182],  the  voiceless  and  continuous  alveolar  ;  and  the  former, 
by  [235],  the  voiceless  and  explosive  palatal  immediately 
followed  by  99  J  [254],  the  voiceless  and  continuous  palatal, 

101.  tj,  the  voiceless,  continuous,  and  double  velar  French 
Basque  *  ts '  or  *  x,'  differing  from  the  preceding  Spanish 
Basque  sound  by  the  former  being  produced  in  the  soft  instead 
>f  the  hard  palate.  This  sound  *  tJ '  is  not  to  be  found  in  my 
'Lists of  Vowels  and  Consonants,"  where  it  should  form  [303"]. 

The  first  part  of  this  table  treats  only  of  such  consonants 
s  are  concerned  in  mutation.  The  second  part  gives  the 
owels  and  consonants  not  concerned  in  mutation,  which  are 
lecessary  to  complete  the  phonetic  representation  of  the 
rords  cit^.  No  very  great  accuracy  is  here  aimed  at,  for 
X.,  82  (a)  is  used  for  the  English  sound  represented  by  *  u ' 
Q  *  cuff'  and  the  French  *  eu  *  or  *  oeu '  in  *  veuf '  or  '  coeur,' 
nd  generally  any  other  related  obscure  vowels,  although  the 
?*rench  *  eu '  in  *  peu,'  if  it  occurred  in  the  words  cited, 
rould,  as  being  too  different  from  *  eu  '  in  *  veuf,'  be  repre- 
ented  by  {d).  In  the  same  way  91  (ii)  is  used  not  only  for 
•"rench  *u,'  but  for  any  other  sound  nearly  related  to  it. 
lie  use  of  the  acute,  as  in  (&),  to  mark  tonic  accent,  and  also 
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diphthongal  emphasis,  on  short  vowels,  has  been  supplemente 
by  that  of  the  circumflex,  as  in  (ft=4)9  to  represent  the  ton; 
accent^  and  also  diphthongal  emphasis,  on  long  vowels. 

Table  II. 

This  table  shows  all  the  initial  mutations  of  which  tl 
Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian,  and  Italian  radical  sounds  a 
capable.  The  first  column  shows  the  radical  sound,  and  ti 
second  the  sounds  into  which  it  is  mutated,  both  ezpressi 
phonetically,  according  to  the  symbols  given  in  the  first  tabl 
No  distinction  of  dialects  is  made  in  the  second  table,  but  tl 
following  tables.  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  XI 
XIII.,  XIV.,  show  the  mutations  proper  to  each  dialect, 
have  not  comprised  amongst  initial  mutations  those  chang 
in  words  of  the  Basque  and  Sassarese  dialects,  which  are  n 
merely  initial,  but  are  due  to  the  coalescence  of  the  final  soui 
of  the  preceding  with  the  initial  sound  of  the  following  woi 
Examples:  1^  Guipuscoan  Basque,  onak  dira,  ondk  bah 
(onatira,  onapalira),  they  are  good,  if  they  were  good,  and 
the  Labourdin  dialect,  ondk  dire,  onak  halire  (onatire,  onap 
lire).  2^  Sas8are8e,j[>a/c!aefi,joafc^^s^{«(ppakkad{,  ppakkiUhi 
to  fall,  for  this',  pal  quuttru  {pp&kkhfc&ttra)f  for  four;  pal  gu 
pal  ghettu  (ppagghudi,  ppaggh^ttu),  to  enjoy,  for  Jewry ',  j 
guantu  (ppa^^Aw&nttu),  for  glove ;  pal  te  (ppallh^),  for  thi 
pal  dd  (ppa//&),  to  give. 

Table  III.     Irish. 

The  Irish  language  presents  three  forms  of  initial  mul 
tions :  the  middle,  the  nasal,  and  the  aspirated.  This  is  al 
the  case  with  Manx  and  Welsh.  These  three  dialects  ha 
two  forms  more  than  the  Gaelic :  the  middle  and  the  nas 
and  also  one  form  more  (the  nasal)  and  one  form  less  (t 
advanced)  than  the  Cornish  and  the  two  Breton  dialec 
The  form  called  **  eclipsis  "  by  Irish  grammarians  compris 
under  a  single  name,  both  the  middle  and  nasal  forms,  ai 
accordingly,  they  express  them  by  fixing  to  the  radical  cc 
sonant,  which  becomes  silent,  the  consonant  into  which  it  1 
been  mutated  and  which  is  therefore  the  only  one  pronouno 
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In  (act,  the  sounds  (g,  dh^  dj,  h,  w,  v),  belonging  to  the 
middle,  and  (nh,  nj,  m),  belonging  to  the  nasal  form,  are 
etvmologically,  although  antiphonetically,  expressed  in  Irish 
bjr  ge,  dt,  bp,  bhf,  nd,  mb.  The  sound  (ng),  however,  is  not 
represented  by  ngg,  but  simply  by  ng^  as  in  bhur  ngabhar  (wer 
Dgower)  *  your  goat/  instead  of  bhur  nggabhar. 

In  the  aspirated  form  in  Irish,  {thy  ty)  mutate  into  (h)  and 
[%,  8h)  into  (h,  M,  ty),  but  (f )  is  suppressed.  Nothing  of  the 
8ort  occurs  in  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  the  two  Breton  dialects. 
In  Welsh  neither  (f )  nor  (s)  are  subject  to  mutation  at  all, 
although  (t)  can  be  aspirated  into  (th).  In  Cornish  and  the 
two  Breton  dialects,  although  (t)  is  subject  to  be  aspirated 
into  (th)  in  the  former  and  into  (z)  in  the  two  latter,  (s) 
possesses  no  aspirated  form,  being  only  capable  of  being 
mutated  into  (z)  also  in  the  middle  form;  while  (f)  is  not 
subject  to  mutation  in  the  two  Breton  dialects,  and  in 
Cornish,  instead  of  being  suppressed,  (f )  is  mutated  into  (h). 

Table  IV.     Gaelic. 

Gaelic  possesses  only  the  aspirated  form  of  mutation,  and 
replaces  the  middle  and  nasal  forms  of  Irish  (see  Table  XI.), 
by  the  radical.  Thus,  the  Irish  bhur  dtonn,  bhur  ndutne  (war 
dh^'nhf  Mrar  nhina),  t/our  wave,  your  man,  are  in  their  Gaelic 
counterparts,  bhur  tonfi,  bhur  duine  (viir  thonh,  vUr  rf/mina). 

Gaelic  differs  also  from  Irish  in  the  pronunciation  of  /,  d 
riender.  Thus,  Hr,  Dia  (tyiry,  Dyia),  country,  God,  in 
Irish,  are  tlr,  Dia  (tshiry,  Dzhifl)  in  Gaelic. 

Table  V.     Manx. 

Although  the  Manx  dialect  is  the  least  known  amongst  the 
Celtic,  I  have  studied  it  with  more  care  than  any  others  of 
the  Gaelic  branch,  on  account  of  certain  peculiarities  which 
it  presents.  About  thirty  years  ago  I  went  to  the  pretty 
little  island  of  Man,  and  there  I  remained  some  weeks,  taking 
up  my  abode  partly  in  Douglas,  partly  in  Ballaugh,  from 
whence  I  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  £.  Harrison, 
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Vicar  of  Jurby,  who,  with  the  late  Rev,  Th.  Howard,  Hector 
of  Ballaugh,  Rev.  W.  Drury,  Vicar  of  Kirk  Braddan,  and 
other  native  gentlemen,  but  particularly  with  the  assistance, 
at  my  request,  of  the  countrymen  throughout  the  island, 
decided  some  doubtful  points  concerning  the  phonetism  and 
initial  mutation  of  this  dialect.  My  best  thanks  to  the  living 
and  my  best  wishes  for  the  departed  I  It  is  only  in  this 
small  island,  and  the  very  small  adjoining  island  of  Calf  of 
Man,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Rushen,  that  Manx  still 
exists,  although,  unfortunately,  in  articulo  mortis.  It  is 
rarely  heard,  and  only  a  minority  of  the  natives  can  speak  it. 
According  to  Mr.  Jenner  (see  "Transactions  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  1875-6,*'  p.  193),  Kirk  Arbory  was  in  1875 
the  only  church  in  which  Manx  was  used  once  a  month.  In 
1852,  however,  it  was  used  more  or  less  in  every  parish 
church,  although  at  present  it  is  not  heard  even  at  Kirk 
Arbory. 

The  Manx  dialect,  as  the  Scottish  Gaelic,  replaces  Irish 
(ty,  dy),  by  (tsh,  dzh).  Cheer y  Jee  (tshir,  Dzbi),  country ^ 
God,  correspond  in  fact  to  Irish  tir,  Dia  (tyiry,  Dyia)  and  to 
Gaelic  ilr,  Dia  (tshlry,  Dzhk). 

With  regard  to  the  nasal  form  (see  Table  XL),  there  is 
a  difference  between  Manx  and  Irish.  This  form  does  not 
exist  in  Gaelic,  as  I  have  stated  already,  but  in  Manx  the 
sound  (b)  exclusively  is  susceptible  of  it.  In  Irish,  on 
the  contrary,  not  only  (b),  but  also  (g,  dhy  dy)  are  liable  to 
the  nasal  mutation,  while  Manx  adopts  the  aspirated  form 
for  its  own  (g,  d,  dhy  dzh),  represented  by  </,  rf,  d,j\  Let  us 
take  the  word  God  in  the  three  Gaelic  dialects:  1°.  Irish, 
Dia  (Dyia)  ;  dr  Ndia  (ar  Nyia),  our  Qod\  2^  Gaelic,  Dia 
(Dzhifl) ;  ar  Dia  (ar  Dzhirtr),  id. ;  3°.  Manx,  Jee  (Dzhi) ;  nyn 
Yee  {nh^n  Yi),  id.  These  instances  clearly  show  that  the 
government  of  the  forms  is  not  always  the  same  in  the  three 
Gaelic  dialects. 

Although  Manx  is  the  most  corrupted  of  the  three  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  it  possesses  such  striking  initial 
mutations,  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  two,  that  they  re- 
quire some  mention.    I  leave  to  others  the  task  of  explaining 
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in  a  satisfactory  manner,  either  by  the  most  ancient  Irish,  or 
by  the  two  other  modem  dialects,  the  existence  in  Manx  (see 
Table  Y.)  of  such  initial  mutations  as  the  following :  1^« 
•(k)  into  (gh) ;  2°.  *(k)  into  {dh)  ;  3°.  (k)  into  (h) ;  4^  (g) 
into  {nh) ;  6.  (g)  into  (ny) ;  6°.  *(g)  into  (v) ;  7°.  (g)  sup- 
pressed ;  8^  (h)  into  {dh) ;  9°.  (h)  into  (dzh) ;  10°.  {dh) 
rappressed;  IP.  (nA)  suppressed ;  12°.  (b)  suppressed ;  13°. 
(m)  suppressed ;  14°.  (f )  into  (rfA) ;  16°.  (f )  into  (nA) ;  16°. 
(0  into  (ny)  ;  17°.  (v)  into  (w) ;  18°.  (s)  into  {dh) ;  li>°.  (s) 
into  (k) ;  20°.  (s)  into  (g) ;  21°.  (s)  into  {nh) ;  22°.  (s)  into 
(b) ;  23°.  (s)  suppressed ;  24°.  *(8h)  into  (gli) ;  25°.  (sh)  into 
(oj);  26^  (sh)  into  (b).  These  mutations  are  sometimes 
Tery  irregular,  and  the  existence  of  a  few  of  them,  which  I 
haTe  marked  *,  may  or  may  not  be  doubtful,  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  hear  them  from  a  Manxman's  own  mouth,  but 
the  majority  of  them  do  certainly  exist  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, and  all  are  confirmed  either  by  the  Manx  Bible  or 
by  Cregeen's  excellent  Manx  dictionary. 

Table  VI.    Welsh. 

The  "Welsh  language  is  the  only  one  in  which  three 
regular  initial  mutations  in  the  same  word  are  possible.  In 
fact  the  sounds  (k,  t,  p),  written  c,  ^,  p,  become  (g,  d,  b) 
g^  df  b,  in  the  middle  form ;  (ngh,  nli,  mh)  ngh,  nh,  mh,  in 
the  nasal,  and  (kh,  th,  f )  ch^  thy  ph^  in  the  aspirated.  Neither 
in  Irish,  nor  in  Manx,  are  (k;  th,  ty,  tsh;  p)  c;  t;  p, 
subject  to  nasality,  because  words  capable  of  determining  this 
mutation  either  in  the  Irish  sounds  (g ;  dh,  dy ;  b)  g,  d,  b,  or 
in  the  Manx  sound  (b)  b,  are  only  capable  of  determining 
the  middle  form  mutations  in  (k;  th,  ty,  tsh;  p).  Exam- 
ples: r.  Welsh,  tad  {t&i),  father ;  (va  nhftd) /^  nhad, 'my 
father';  2°.  Irish,  tal  {th6\),  adze;  (ar  dh6l)  dr  dtdl,  'our 
adze ' ;  3°.  Manx,  tliaal  {thkX),  id;  (»/on  dhk\)  nyn  dhanl,  *id.' 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a  word  beginning  with  (b)  be  chosen  for 
example,  then  the  nasal  mutation  will  appear  in  the  three 
dialects:  1°.  Welsh,  brawd  (br&ud),  brother;  (vo  mr&ud) /y 
mraird,  *mj  brother*;  2°.  Irish,  brdthair  (brflhiry),  brother^ 
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friar;  (ftr  mrdhiry)  dr  mbrdthair,  *our  brother,  friar*;  3**- 
Manx,  Jraar  (brfer),  brother;  (nAan  mrSr)  nyn  mraar,  'oar 
brother/ 

Table  VII.    Cornish. 

Cornish,  in  the  majority  of  those  initial  mutations  whiolm 
are  not  common  to  the  whole  Cambrian  branch,  follows  th.o 
two  Breton  dialects  (see  Tables  YIII.  and  IX.)  and  bixt 
rarely  the  Welsh,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  follows  its  own 
peculiar  course.  It  follows  Breton  in  rejecting  the  Welsli 
nasal  form,  for  which  it  substitutes  the  aspirated,  as  in 
ow  holon  (d  h61on),  my  hearty  and  corresponding  to  Breton 
va  c^halaun  (va  kh&lun) ;  to  Yannes  me  haUm  (ma  hal6n),  buit 
differing  from  Welsh  fij  nghaUm  (ve  ngh&llon),  and  not  (v« 
kh&llon),  which  would  have  to  be  written  fy  chalon,  if  i  t 
were  in  existence.  The  analogy  of  Cornish  with  Yannes  xs 
striking  in  the  substitution  of  (h)  for  (kh)  in  the  aspirate^ 
form  of  (k). 

Cornish,  Breton,  and  Basque  possess  the  advanced  fomo 
which  is  wanting,  at  least  as  a  regular  mutation,  in  all  tb^ 
other  Celtic  and  Non-Celtic  dialects,  although  it  does  not 
appear  by  the  Cornish  remains  that  the  possessive  adjective 
your  is  capable  of  governing  this  fifth  Celtic  form,  as  18 
always  the  case  in  the  two  Breton  dialects  with  words  be- 
ginning with  (g,  d,  b).     Examples:    brtra  (bara),  at  L^od, 
and  (bar&),  at  Yannes,  bread;  and  hd para;  hou para  {6  para; 
hu  pard),  your  bread,  are  not  in  Cornish,  bara ;  agas  para 
(b&ra ;  agas  p&ra),  but  bara;  agas  bara  (bara;  &gas  b&ra),  or 
rather  (gus  b&ra).     On  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  form 
mutations  sometimes  take  place  in  Cornish  with  the  particle 
ow  (o),  in,  but  not  (as  far,  at  least,  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover)  in  the  same  way  as  in  Breton ;  for  the  sound  (d) 
is  the  only  one  in  this  language  which  admits  of  such  a 
mutation,  either  under  the  influence  of  the  particle  6  (6), 
and  corresponding  to  Cornish  ow  (6),  or  under  that  of  the 
conjunctions  ^,  ma  {e,  ma),  that.     In  Yannes,  S  («)  represents 
both  the  particle  ow  and   the   conjunctions   ^,   ma,  of  the 
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Breton  of  Leon.  In  Cornish^  the  particle  ow  not  only 
mutates  (d)  into  (t),  but  also  the  initial  (g)  into  (k),  (b)  into 
(p),  andy  in  a  single  instance  only,  so  far  as  I  know  of,  (gw) 
into  (f ).  These  last  mutations  do  not  occur  in  the  Breton 
dialects,  in  which  the  aforesaid  particles  always  determine 
the  middle  form  or  mutations  of  (g)  into  (kh)  or  (h)  and  of 
(gw,  b,  m)  into  (y).  The  following  are  examples :  I.  Cornish, 
P.  guerthe  (gwertha),  *to  sell';  ow  gtterthe  (5  kw^rtha), 
telling;  2°.  guyskel  (gwiskel),  *to  strike';  oto  fysky  (o  fiski), 
linking;  3°.  dos  (ddz),  *to  come';  ow  to$  (d  tdz),  earning; 
4°.  beie  (b^u),  *  to  live ' ;  ow  pew  {d  p^u),  living :  II.  Breton, 
1°.  gwena  (gw^rza),  *id.';  6  c?hwerza  (d  khw^rza),  id,;  3°. 
iont  (dot),  *id.';  6  iont  (o  tot),  id.;  4°.  Mva  (bc'va)^  'id.^ 
6  vita  (d  v^va),  id. ;  6°.  miret  (miret),  *  to  keep ' ;  6  viret  (d 
yiret),  keeping :  III.  Yannes,  1°.  guerhein  (gwerh^in),  'id.'; 
ikuerhein  (t  hwerh^in),  id.;  3°.  dont  (dont),  *id.';  e  tont  {i 
tont),  irf.;  4°.  bihuein  (bihii^in),  *id.';  i  vihuein  {i  yihxLQm), 
id.;  6°.  mirein  (mirein),  'id. ' ;  S  rirein  (i  virgin),  id. 

Cornish,  in  a  single  case  quoted  by  Mr.  E.  Norris,  follows 
Breton  and  not  Welsh  in  admitting  the  middle  form  muta- 
tion of  (s)  into  (z) :  sendzhyn  (s^ndzhm),  *we  consider; '  ny 
^ndzhyn  (na  z^ndzh/n),  tee  do  not  consider.  This  sound  in 
feet  receives  no  initial  mutation  in  Welsh,  while  in  the  two 
Breton  dialects,  under  the  influence  of  various  preceding 
words,  besides  the  negative  conjunction,  it  is  regularly 
mutated  into  (z) :  sac'h ;  senlomp  (s&kh ;  setomp),  *  bag ;  we 
obey;'  h^zac'h;  ni  zenlonrp  (e  zdkh;  n^  zetomp),  kis  bag ;  we 
do  not  obey f  and  in  Vannes,  srih;  sefUamb  (sdkh;  setamb) ;  e  zah; 
nezentamb  {i  z&kh;  na  zetarnb). 

The  sound  (g),  which  in  its  middle  form  can  only  be  sup- 
pressed in  Welsh,  may  in  Cornish  not  only  be  suppressed,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  but  also  occasionally  mutated  into  (w) 
or  even  (h).  In  Breton,  (g),  not  being  followed  by  (w),  is 
regularly  mutated  into  (kh),  but  in  the  Tr^guier  sub-dialect 
(g)  of  (gw)  is  suppressed  as  it  is  in  Welsh  in  every  case, 
while  in  ordinary  L^on  Breton,  the  whole  (gw)  is  mutated 
nto  a  single  (v).  In  Vannes,  finally,  (g)  is  constantly 
mutated  into  (h),  but  this  is  only  very  rarely  the  case  in 
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Cornisli.  Examples:  I.  Cornish,  P.  gavar  (g&var),  'goat; 
y  acar  (e  dvar),  his  goat;  2^  gohw  (gi^lo),  'light;'  p  icohi 
(e  wdlo),  his  light;  (this  mutation,  which  is  peculiar  t 
Cornish,  occurs,  according  to  Mr.  R.  Williams,  in  word 
beginning  with  *go'  or  *gu.')  3°.  guydn  (gwidn),  *  white' 
bi/uh  trht/dn,  toydn  (biuh  hwidn,  widn),  literally,  cow  white 
IL  Welsh,  r.  gafr  (gdvr),  'id/;  ei  afr  {i\  Avr),  id.;  V.  go 
leu  (g(Jl5ii)  *id/ ;  ei  oleu  (ai  dldii),  id. ;  3°.  gwyn  (gwun),  *id/ 
buwch  tnyn  (biiukh  wdn),  id.  III.  Breton,  P.  gaour  (g&ur) 
*id/;  hi  c^haour  (e  khaur),  id.;  2°.  goulou  (gulu),  *id.*;  h 
c'houlou  {e  khulu),  id. ;  3°.  gtcenn  (gw^n),  *  id.' ;  bioc^h  tenn 
or  icenn  at  Trfeguier  (biok  ven,  wen),  id.  IV.  Yannes,  1*^ 
gavr  (givr),  *id.* ;  i  havr  [i  h&vr),  id. ;  2°.  goleu  (gold'),  'id.*" 
6  holeu  (t  hole'),  id. ;  3°.  gmn  (gu^n),  'id.' ;  btioh  huen  (biiok 
hii^n),  id. 

Neither  Cornish  nor  Breton  possess  the  two  mutations  c 
Welsh  (Ih)  and  (rh),  these  being  constantly  replaced  b 
(1,  r) :  F.  Welsh,  lloer;  rhew  (Ihdiir;  rh6u),  ^moon;  fix)st" 
ei  loer ;  ei  rew  {4i  16ur;  ^i  r6u),  his  moon;  his  frost;  25 
Cornish,  lur;  rew  (Iftr;  r^u),  *id.';  y  lur;  y  rew  (e  Iftr; 
reu),  id.;  3°.  Breton,  loar;  red  (16ar;  r^),  *id.';  W  loair 
h^  rid)  (tfloar;  er^d),id.;  4°.  Vannes, /e^r;  r^o  (lii^r;  red] 
'  id.' ;  6  luer ;  e  r^d  (i  lii^r;  i  red),  id. 

Cornish  and  Welsh  entirely  agree  in  the  aspirated  mutatio 
of  (t),  as  well  as  in  the  middle  mutation  of  (d),  but  in  th 
two  Breton  dialects,  on  the  contrary,  both  (t)  and  (d),  in  th 
same  cases,  mutate  into  (z) :  Welsh,  tad  (tad),  father^  is  ta 
(tftz),  in  Cornish  ;  tM  (t&d),  in  Breton ;  tat  (t&t),  in  Vannes 
and  her  father  is  rendered  in  the  same  dialects  respectively 
by  ei  thad  (ai  th&d),  y  thas  (e  thdz),  hi  zad  {e  z4d),  hi  zat  (h 
z&t)  ;  while  Welsh  dyn  (diin),  man,  is  dean  (d^an),  ii 
Cornish;  den  (d^n),  in  Breton;  din  (din),  in  Vannes;  an( 
his  man  is  rendered  respectively,  by  ei  ddyn  (ei  dhiin),  y  dheai 
(e  dh^an),  hi  zin  (e  z^n),  6  z^n  (t  zin). 

The  middle  mutations  of  (tsh)  and  (d)  into  (dzh),  o 
which  the  first  exists  also  in  Manx,  belong  exclusively  to  th 
Cornish  dialect,  the  only  one  of  the  Cambrian  branch  whiol 
possesses  the  sounds  (tsh,  dzh).     These  sounds  are  replace 
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by  (t,  d,  dh)  in  Welsh,  and  by  (t,  d,  z)  in  the  two  Breton 
dialects:  P.  Cornish,  tahi  (tsh^i),  ^ house';  y  dzhi  (e  dzhei), 
'  his  house ' ;  difdh  (didh),  '  day ' ;  y  dzhydh  and  also  y  dhydh 
(e  dxhidh,  e  dhidh),  hk  day ;  2^  Welsh,  ty^  ei  dy ;  dydd^  ei 
ddfdd  (tu,  ^i  du;  dudh^di  dhudh),  id;  3^  Breton,  ii,  U  di; 


h^zetM  (ti,  e  di;  d^iz,  e  z6iz),id;  3°.  Yannes,  ti^  i  di;  de^ 
i  Ei  (ti,  t  di ;  dt,  t,  zi),  id. 

Bat  the  strangest  Cornish  mutation,  which  is  not  to  be 
ibund  in  any  of  the  Celtic  languages,  is  the  change  of  (f) 
into  (h)  after  the  definite  article,  as  in  floh  (fl<}h),  '  child ' ; 
an  hloh  (an  hl^h),  the  child. 

Table  VIII.  and  Table  IX.    Breton  Dialects. 

The  £(dlowing  mutations  are  proper  to  the  Breton  language, 
betides  those  of  the  advanced  form  belonging  also,  although 
imperfectly,  to  Cornish,  and  even,  although  rarely,  to  Basque : 
V.  (g)  mutated  into  (kh),  and  2^.  (gw)  into  (v),  both  in  the 
L6on  dialect  or  ordinary  Breton,  and  3°.  (g)  mutated  into 
(h),  and  4°.  (h)  into  (g),  both  in  Yannes  Breton.  They 
belong  to  the  second  or  middle  form ;  and,  as  all  three 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  last  six  lines  of  p.  169, 1  proceed 
at  once  to 

Table  X.  and  Table  XI. 

Table  X.  gives  the  possessive  adjectives,  as  well  as  the 
definite  and  indefinite  articles,  in  all  the  Celtic  languages, 
while  Table  XI.  shows  the  influence  of  the  possessive  adjec- 
tives on  the  initial  mutations.  The  Arabic  figures  indicate 
the  form  of  mutation  of  which  the  symbols  that  follow  them 
are  capable.  The  study  of  this  table  is  highly  important,  on 
account  of  its  showing  the  difiference  which  exists  amongst 
the  Celtic  dialects  (even  sometimes  amongst  those  belonging 
to  the  same  branch)  in  the  government  of  the  forms  by  the 
possessive  adjectives,  in  the  number  of  the  forms,  and  in  the 
sounds  admitting  of  mutation. 

FhiL  Trans.  1SS2-8-4.  13 
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Table  XII.    Basque.' 

The  only  Basque  words  capable  of  prodacing  regular, 
initial,  and  syntactic  or  grammatical  mutations  as  in  Celtic, 
are  bai  (bh&i),  i/es,  or,  according  to  the  Souletin  dialect,  bei 
(bh^i),  and  ez  (^s),  no,  not  The  sounds  which  undergo 
mutation  are  (g,  d,  bh,  s,  sh),  written  g,  d,  b,  s,  eh,  and  the 
mutates  themselves  are  (k,  t,  p,  ts,  tsh),  written  k,  t,  p,  tz,  teh. 
These  mutations  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  yerb,  and, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Basque  dialects,  some  of  them 
are  obligatory,  some  optional,  or  even  rejected.  The  Basque 
mutations  all  belong  to  the  fifth  or  advanced  form,  proper  to 
Breton  and  Cornish.  The  particle  ez  {69)  always  keeps  its 
negative  meaning,  both  when  it  is  isolated  and  when  it  act« 
as  a  mutator,  but  the  particle  bat,  bei  (bh&i,  bh^i),  as  a 
mutator,  loses  its  affirmative  sense,  and  either  assumes  a 
causative  signification  answering  to  the  conjunction  because, 
or  else  it  merely  represents  the  -obligatory  government,  called 
by  Inchauspe  "  incidental,"  and  by  me  "  causative."  Exam- 
ples from  the  Labourdin  dialect :  I.  bai,  1^  bai,  ona  da  (bh&ii 
on&  d&),  yes,  he  is  good;  2°.  ona  baita  (ond  bhait&),  replacing 
ona  bai  da  (on&  bh&i  d&),  because  he  is  good;  3^  zein  ona  baitd 
(s^in  ona  bhaitd),  who  is  good,  literally,  tvho  because  is  good, 
which,  though  simply  impossible  in  English,  is  nevertheless 
imperatively  required  by  the  relative  pronoun  zein  (s^in), 
who — one  of  those  words  which  in  Labourdin  govern  the 
incidental  or  causative  baita  (bhaitd),  and  not  the  single  da 
(d&),  is — ;  contrary  to  what  happens  with  the  English  who. 

• 

'  Here  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  following  very  interesting  remark  of  my 
friend,  Capt.  DuToisin,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  the  Labourdin  Basque 
dialect,  and  one  of  the  best  philologists  of  the  Euakalerria :  **  Voici  une  formation 
plus  singuli^re,  mais  aussi  plus  rare;  die  consiste  ^  remplacer  par  un  m  et  quelque- 
lois  par  un  6  la  premidre  lettre  du  mot  repct^ :  handi-mandiak  *  les  grands  de  la 
terre,'  hautai-mautsiak  Mes  transactions  ou  accomodements/  duda-mudak  Mes 
doutes  ou  perplexity,*  nahas-mahas  *pele  et  mfele,*  itsu-mifsuka  *k  Taveuglette' 
(here  the  initial  m  constitutes  an  addition  and  not  a  mutation),  tira-biraka  *par 
tiraillement,'  zurru-hurru  *  melange  d'objets  de  pen  de  Taleur.*  Larramendi, 
Prol.  du  Diet.,  2^  edition,  p.  192,  dit  dans  ce  dernier  sens :  Lapiko  bat  zaduraz 
baduraz  betea  *  marmite  pleine  de  toute  sorte  d'ingr6dient8.'  Gette  citation  est 
Tune  des  mille  qu'on  pourrait  faire  pour  d6montrer  oue  le  memo  esprit  preside 
toujours  au  langago  aux  deux  versants  des  Pyrenees.  '  (*  De  la  formation  dec 
noms  dans  la  langue  basque,'  Fans,  1874)  p.  8). 
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[I.  Ky  1^  ezta  ona  (estk  on&),  he  is  not  good,  replacing  ez  da 
ma  (is  d&  on&) ;  2^.  ona  ezpaita  (on&  espait^),  replacing  ona 
thai  da  (on&  ^s  bh&i  d&),  because  he  is  not  good;  3°.  zein  ona 
ipaita  (s^in  on&  espait^),  who  is  not  good. 
These  instances  show  that  the  Basque  initial  mutations  are 
mrely  syntactic  like  the  Celtic,  and  not  phonetic  as  the 
Sardinian  and  the  Italian.  If  they  were  due  merely  to  the 
liphthong  ai  of  bai  and  to  the  z  of  ez^  other  words  ended  in 
It  or  s  ought  to  produce  the  same  mutations  ;  but  this  muta- 
ave  power  resides  in  the  non-affirmative  bai  and  in  the 
negative  ez  as  such^  and  not  because  of  their  ending  in  ai  or 
I.  In  fact,  negarrez  gaude^  *  we  are  weeping ' ;  negarrez 
bwky  *  they  are  weeping ' ;  negan*ez  baitaude,  *  because  they 
are  weeping ' ;  negarrez  zaude,  *  thou  art  weeping ' ;  etsai 
pgorra^  *  the  hard  enemy ' ;  etsai  damutua,  *  the  repented 
enemy ' ;  ahatdea^  *  the  relation  '  or  '  kinsman,  kinswoman ' ; 
rfwi  batf  *an  enemy ';  etsai  zaurittui,  *  the  wounded  enemy ' ; 
Wttff, '  the  wind/  etc.,  are  not  pronounced  (negarres  kaude, 
tiade,  paitaude,  ts&ude ;  etj&i  kogorr&,  tamutua ;  ahaitea ; 
etj&i  p&t,  tsauritua ;  aitse&),  but  (neg&rres  gaude,  d&ude, 
bbait&ude,  s&ude ;  etJ&i  gogorr&,  damutua ;  ahaided ;  etJ&i 
bb&t,  sauritua ;  aised).  With  the  negative  ez  and  the  non- 
affirmative  bai,  on  the  contrary,  the  mutations  of  (g,  d,  bh, 
8i  ts)  into  (k,  t,  p,  ts,  tsh)  will,  may,  or  may  not  take  place, 
as  I  stated  before,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dialects. 
(See  the  Table.) 

Table  XIII.     Sardinian  and  Italian  Dialects. 

• 

These  dialects,  like  the  Celtic  and  Basque,  are  subject  to 
"egular  initial  mutations  determined  by  a  preceding  word, 
mi  the  cause  of  these  changes  is  phonetic,  and  not  purely 
jrntactic  as  in  the  two  last-named  languages.  When,  for 
istance,  the  Sassarese  Italian  dialect  of  Sardinia  mutates 
Itk)  of  (^  kkdrri),  written  k  carri,  *  it  is  flesh,'  into  (g)  of 
Ha  gSrri),  written  unphonetically  la  carri,  *  the  flesh,'  it  does 
>  on  account  of  the  original  final  sounds  of  the  Latin  words 
it  and  ilia,  the  first  ended  in  a  consonant  and  the  second  in 
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an  atonic  Towel,  although  each  of  their  Sassareee  succeseor 
i,  ia,  ends  in  a  vowel.  The  meaning  and  grammatical  natoi 
of  these  words  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  but  only  tl 
phonetic  nature  of  the  original  final  soimds  in  Latin,  whi< 
determines  or  does  not  determine,  as  the  case  may  be,  n 
only  the  mutations  of  the  Sassarese,  but  also  those  of  tl 
other  Italian  dialects  in  most  cases,  and  of  the  Sardinii 
without  exception. 

The  Sardinian  language,  which  ought  not  to  be  confounds 
with  the  two  other  dialects  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia- 
Sassarese  and  Tempiese, — ^is  divided  into  two  dialects :  1 
Logudorese  or  central,  the  representative  of  the  Sardinis 
language ;  2^  Cagliaritan  or  southern  Sardinian,  the  diale 
of  the  capital  of  the  island.  As  the  Sassarese  mutations,  i 
spite  of  the  very  decided  Italian  character  of  the  dialect  ' 
which  they  belong,  are  nearer  to  the  Sardinian  than  to  tl 
Italian,  I  shall  speak  first  of  Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  ax. 
Sassarese,  and  secondly  of  Tempiese,  Southern  Corsica: 
Florentine,  Pisan  with  Livomese,  Lucchese,  Boman,  ai 
Neapolitan,  these  being  the  Sardinian  and  Italian  dialeo 
from  which  the  Table  XIII.  gives  some  instances  of  mutatio 

And  beginning  with  Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  and  Sassi 
rese,  I  am  very  glad  to  repeat  in  English  what  I  stated  i 
Italian  in  1866,  that  these  three  very  important  Neo-Lati 
dialects  are  the  only  ones  in  Europe,  and  very  likely  in  tl 
world,  that  are  in  possession  of  the  second  or  middle  form  < 
mutation  of  the  sounds  (kk,  tt,  pp)  into  (g,  d,  bh),  exactl 
as  in  all  the  Celtic  dialects  excepting  Scottish  Gaelic ;  for  tl 
minute  diflFerence  ]^tween  (kk;  tt;  pp;  d;  bh)  and  (k;  t,  ti 
p;  dh;  b),  according  to  the  dialects,  is  quite  evanescent  in  th 
particular  case.  (See  Tables  III.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX 
Examples :  1°.  Irish  croidhe,  tonn,  port  (kra'ie,  th^'uh,  yQ'rth 
mutated  into  gcroidhey  dtonn,  bporf  (gra'ie,  d/iQ'nh,  hB'rth 
IP.  Manx,  cree,  tonn,  purt  (kri,  thotih,  pa'rt),  into  gree,  don 
hurt  (gri,  dhonh,  ba'rt) ;  IIP.  Welsh,  calon,  tady  pen  (kdllo: 
tad,  pen),  into  galon^  dad^  hen  (khdllon,  d^d,  ben)  ;  TS 
Cornish,  colon^  taa,  pedn  (kolon,  t&z,  pedn),  into  golon,  do 
hedn   (golon,   daz,   b^dn) ;    V°.    Breton,   kaloun,   tdd,  pet 
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(kflon,  t&d,  p^n),  into  galoun,  ddd,  benn  (g&lun,  dftd,  b^n) ; 
71°.  YanneSy  kalon,  tat,  pen  (kalon,  t&t,  pen),  into  galon,  dat, 
ben  (galon,  dfit,  ben) ;  VIP.  Logudorese,  coro^  terra  *  earth/ 
pane  'bread '  (kkoro,  tt^rra,  pp&ne),  into  (goro,  d^rra,  bane), 
although  antiphonetically  written  coro^  terra^  pane ;  VHP. 
corny  terrtty  pant  (kkoru,  tt^rra,  pp&ni),  into  (goru,  d^rra, 
bioi),  antiphonetically  written  coru,  terra,  pani ;  IX°.  Sassa- 
reae,  eori,  terra,  pani  (kkori,  tterra,  pp&ni),  antiphonetically 
written  cori,  terra^  pani.  For  the  meaning  and  mutators  of 
the  preceding  and  following  words,  see  the  Tables. 

The  mutations  of  (kk,  kkw,  tt,  tts,  pp,  ff,  yy,  ss)  into  (g,  gw, 
d,  dz,  bh,  bh,  bh,  z)  ^  belong  to  Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  and 
Saasarese ;  and,  although  oidy  three  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  Celtic  dialects,  except  the  Scottish  Gaelic,  of  the 
other  five,  two  exist  in  one  or  more  of  them,  and  three  are 
undoubtedly  moulded  on  the  law  of  initial  mutations;  as 
every  strong  voiceless  sound  is  mutated  into  its  correspond- 
ing weak  voiced  form  :  1°.  Logudorese,  qttadros,  cibu,  fusos, 
^knos,  eapadoe,  pronounced,  according  as  they  are  radical  or 
mutated,  {kktohAioB,  ttsibhu,  ffuzos,  vvel^nos,  ss&pados),  or 
(^iF&dros,  dzibhu,  bhuzos,  bhel^nos,  z&pados) :  2°.  Cagliaritan, 
^mw,  citfadiy  fillus,  vizius^  aerraa  {kki4;&Tra8,  ^erarras ;  ttsit- 
tiidi,  dzitt&di;  ffillus,  bhillus;  vvitsius,  bhitsius ;  ss^rras, 
2ims)  ;  3°.  Sassarese,  quaranta,  zelu,  figghi,  veni,  sordu 
(Uifar&ntta,  gicarknttSL ;  tts^lu,  dzelu ;  fiiggi,  bhiggi ;  Yv^ni, 
bh^ni :  Badiln,  zdlln). 

The  mutation  of  (kky)  into  (gy)  belongs  also  to  the  middle 
form  and  may  occur  in  Logudorese  and  Cagliaritan:  1^. 
Logudorese,  chietu  (kkhy^tu,  gy^tu) ;  2°.  Cagliaritan,  chiefe 
(kkyete,  gy^te). 

The  mutation  of  (bb)  into  (bh),  belonging  to  ^Cagliaritan 
and  Sassarese,  may  be  compared  to  that  of   (b)  into  (v) 

*  It  wfll  be  obsenred  that  the  strong  soojids  (ff,  bb,  yy)  are  all  mutated  into 
(bh)  in  their  weak  form.  This  astonishes  Mr.  Schuchanlt  (see  **  Romania,*' 
ToL  iiL  p.  12,  1.  31),  bat  his  astonishment  will  ceaso,  if  he  consider  that  in 
Logodorese,  Cagliaritan,  and  Sassarese  the  sound  (bh)  is  always  ^ycn  to  the 
letters  b  and  v  occurrinff  between  two  yowcls ;  a  circumstance  expfainms^  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way  why  (bn)  may  be  the  weak  mutation  not  only  of  (bb),  but  also  of 
(yy)  and  (fl),  and  eyen  oi  (pp).    See  the  Table. 
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occurring  in  tlie  middle  form  of  all  tlie  Cambrian,  and  in  tli 
aspirated  form  of  all  the  Gaelic  dialects,  as  well  as  in  th 
weak  of  southern  Corsican :  1^.  Cagliaritan,  haccaa  (bb&kkaf 
bh&kkas) ;  2^  Sassarese,  bozi  (bbodzi,  bhodzi) ;  2P.  Welsl 
bara^  fara  (bdra,  vdra) ;  4°.  Cornish,  6°.  Breton,  hara^  vat 
(b&ra,  v&ra) ;  6°.  Vannes,  hara^  vara  (bar&,  yar&) ;  7°.  Irisl 
biadh,  bhiadh  (bia,  via);  8^  GaeHc,  Uadh,  bhiadh  (blagl 
viagh) ;  9°.  Manx,  beaghey,  veaghey  (blntghe,  vlaghe),  *  food ' 
10^  Southern  Corsican,  banu  (bbonu,  vonu). 

The  initial  suppression  of  Logudorese  (bb)  and  (dd)  i 
quite  analogous  to  that  of  (g)  in  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  an 
Tr^guier  Breton  middle  form ;  of  (s)  in  the  Manx  middl 
form  ;  of  (f )  in  the  aspirated  form  of  all  the  Gaelic  dialects 
of  (g,  dhy  nh,  by  m,  s)  in  the  Manx  aspirated  form ;  of  (y\ 
in  Tempiese  and  vulgar  Florentine ;  and  finally,  of  (kk)  i 
Pisan,  and  (k)  in  Lucchese ;  1^  Logudorese,  boea ;  dina, 
(bboes,  oes;  ddindri,  inari);  2°.  Welsh,  gafty  afr  (givr,  &vr] 
3°.  Cornish,  gavar^  avar  (gavar,  dvar) ;  4°.  Tr6guier,  gwen\ 
icenn  (gwen,  wen)  ;  6°.  Manx,  sliacky  liack  (slydk,  lyik) ;  6 
Irish,  feavy  fhear  (f&r,  dr) ;  7°.  Gaelic,  feary  /hear  (f(Sr,  it 
8^  Manx,/<?r,  er  (ffir,  6r) ;  gweeder,  tceeder  (gwW^ar,  wlrf/<ar' 
dicoaiCy  tcoaie  {dhdl,  6i) ;  noiy  oi  {nhoiy  61) ;  btcoailke,  tooaill 
(bdile,  dlle) ;  mwannaly  tcannal  (mwdna/,  w&na/) ;  aleih,  fei 
(sl^i,  l^i) ;  9°.  Tempiese,  vinu  (vvinu,  inu) ;  10°.  Florentin 
reritd  (vveritd,  eritd) ;  11°.  Pisan,  carca  (kkdrkka,  drkka 
Lucchese,  cam  (kdni,  &ni). 

The  curious  mutation  of  Cagliaritan   (ttsh)  into  (zh) 
certainly  not   wanting  in   analogy  with   the   middle   for 
changes  in  general,  (dzh),  which  is  not  far  from  (zh),  beit 
the  voiced  sound  indicated  by  theory  as  the  middle  mutatic 
of  (ttsh) :  cenas  (ttsh^nas,  zh^nas). 

The  mutation  of  Sassarese  (ddzh)  into  (y)  is,  so  to  spea 
identical  with  that  of  Gaelic  and  Manx  (dzh)  into  (y),  b 
longing  to  the  aspirated  form  :  1^.  Sassarese,  gianni  (ddzh&ni 
y&nni) ;  2^  Gaelic,  Diay  Dhia  (Dzhia,  Yia) ;  3°.  Manx,  Ji 
Tee  (Dzhi,  Ti). 

Tempiese  and  Southern  Corsican  mutate  (kkj)  and  (gg 
into  (kj)  and  (y),  the  first  mutation  belonging  to  the  we« 
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form  of  standard  Italian  (Table  XIY.),  and  tlie  second  being 
similar  to  the  mutation  I  have  just  mentioned  of  Sassarese 
(ddzh)  and  Gaelic  and  Manx  (dzh)  into  (y) :  1°.  Tempiese, 
chiai;  ghianda  (kkj&i,  kj&i;  ggj&ndda,  y&ndda);  2^  Soutbem 
Coreican,  chiusa;  ghialli  (kkjusa,  kjusa;  ggj&lli,  ydlli). 

The  vulgar  Florentine,  particularly  the  so-called  ''parlare 
delle  Giane  di  Camaldoli,"  mutates  (kk,  kky,  kkw^  ttsh,  ddzh) 
into  (hy  hy,  hw,  sh,  zh).  The  first  three  mutations  recall  to 
my  mind  those  of  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx  {th^  s,  sh) ;  Irish 
(tf) ;  Gaelic  and  Manx  (tsh) ;  and  Cornish  (f ),  all  into  (h), 
and  belonging  to  the  aspirated  form:  1°.  Florentine,  cosa^ 
ehuma;  quando;  ciabatiini;  gente  (kk6sa,  h6sa;  kky&ma, 
lij&ma ;  khckaAAoy  hir&mdAo ;  ttshabattini,  shabattini ; 
ddzh^Qtte,  zh^ntt^) ;  2^.  Irish,  tonn,  thonn;  tir,  tMr ;  aiilf 
Mil;  sitA,  shith  {ihalnh,  hslnh ;  tyiry,  hiry ;  s61y,  h61y ;  sht, 
Iii);  3^.  Gaelic,  tonriy  thonn;  tir^  thir;  siiil,  ahitil;  Athy  shith 
(thonh,  honh;  tshiry,  Wry;  sftly,  hftly;  shih,  hih) ;  4''. 
Uanx,  ionn^  honn;  cheer,  heer;  sooiil,  hooill;  shee,  hee  (/^onh, 
honh ;  tshlr,  hir ;  suly,  huly ;  shi,  hi) ;  5°.  Cornish,  floh,  hloh 
(floh,  hl4h). 

Pisan  with  Livomese  changes  (kky)  into  (y),  and  {kkw) 
into  (v),  while  Lucchese  mutates  its  initial  and  exceptionally 
"weak"  (ky)  and  {kw)  into  (y)  and  (w),  or  also  (vu).  See  note 
1,  p.  157.  Examples :  1°.  Pisan,  chiacchieroni  (kkyakkyer<5ni, 
yakky^rcftii) ;  quello  {kkwiMo,  y&lo) ;  2^.  Lucchese,  chiesta 
(ky^sta,  y^sta)  ;  guarenima  (A:e£ar^zima,  war^zima),  questo 
(kice&io,  vuesto). 

The  Roman  dialect,  particularly  the  ''romanesco  traste- 
verino,''  shares  with  the  vulgar  Florentine  the  mutation  of 
(ttsh)  into  (sh),  and  (which  the  Florentine  does  not)  mutates 
(ss)  into  (tts)  after  a  preceding  word  that  ends  in  (1),  (n)  or 
(r).  This  happens  also  in  the  middle  of  the  word ;  but  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  speak  of  middle  mutations.  The  Boman 
dialect,  moreover,  is  fond  of  giving  to  (dzh)  and  (b)  the 
strong  sounds  of  (ddzh)  and  (bb),  even  when  the  preceding 
word  requires  the  weak  form  in  standard  Italian.  Examples : 
1°.  cercd  (ttsh^rkkd,  sWrkkd) ;  2°.  sale  (ssdK  ttsdk) ;  3°.  che 
giova?  mi  giova  (kk^  ddzhtfvaP  mmi  ddzbdva),  instead  of 
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radical  form,  very  mach  in  the  same  way  as  the  Hebrew 
grammarians  considered  radical  their  letters  with  ddghish; 
it  will  be  very  easy  for  any  one  disagreeing  with  me  in  my 
appreciation  of  this  matter,  to  consider  my  weak  as  his  radical 
and  my  radical  as  his  strong  form. 

of  which  the  duration  is  indefinite  and  to  which  alone  continuity  is  due.  The  sounds 
(h,  d,  gf  1,  ra,  n),  therefore,  are  not  capable,  contrary  to  what  Schuchardt  suggests, 
of  any  quantity,  and  his  reasons  do  not  convince  me  in  the  least.  These  reson- 
ances, yoiced,  liouid,  and  nasal,  constitute  as  many  independent  yowels  as  there 
are  voiced,  liquio,  or  nasal  consonantal  pairs,  and  may  be  pronounced  isolated  and, 
when  liquid  or  nasal,  even  sung.  These  last  differ  entirely  from  the  ordinary 
simple  sounds  called  '*  nasal  vowels,**  which  are  rather  nasauzed  than  nasal.  If 
it  were  desirable  to  express  them  in  a  strictly  phonetic  way  (which  is  altogether 
out  of  question  at  present),  I  would  indicate  the  yoiced  resonance  by  (") ;  the 
liquid,  by  (") ;  ana  the  nasal,  by  ("),  while  the  strong  initial  simple  sound  I 
would  continue  to  express  by  a  double  consonant  without  (*).    Examples :  1°.  1". 


poppa  (ppcJp'ppa),  *woman*s  breast' ;  tetto  (tt/ttto),  'roof;  e*ccola  (lLk6k*kkola), 

*.  ifliio  (bb&b*'bo),  *papa 
(ll^g^go),  *  I  read' ;  3".  lulla  (ll6rla),  *side  boards  of  the  bottom  of  a  cask' ; 


*  berry  ;  2**.  oabbo  Qibkh'^ho),  *papa*;  cUtddolo  {ddkd^'dolot  *  insipid  jest* ;  U^ffo 


4^.  nonno  (nn6n''no),  'grand-father* ;  mamma  (mm&m''ma),  *  mamma.'  IP.  1\ 
campo  (kk&mppo),  *  field*  ;  monte  (mm<$ntt«),  *  mountain' ;  solco  (ss4$lkko),  *  fur- 
row'; eorpo  (kk6rppo),  •body*;  2**.  gamba  (gg&mbba),  *leg*;  mondo  (mrodnddo), 

*  world*;  verga  (vv^rgga),  'rod* ;  3".  torlo  (ttorllo),  *yolk* ;  4°.  oimo  {dlmmo), 

*  elm-tree ' ;  wna  ((imna^,  *  urn.'  IIP.  P.  il  padre  (il  pp&dr<>},  *  the  father  * ; 
il  tifflio  (il  ttilyo),  'the  linden -tree* ;  il  cane  (il  kk&nr),  'the  dog*  ;  per  easo 
(ppflr  kk&zo),  *by  chance';  2*.  per  battere  (pir  bb&t-ttflre),  *to  beat'  ;  vom 
dabbette  (u6m  ddab  "b^n^^),  'honest  man  * ;  ilgozzo  (il  gg(Jttso), '  the  ggoitre' ;  3^.  eon 
iui  (kkon  ll<ii),  '  with  him  * ;  4**.  a/  noce  (al  nn^Jtsh^),  '  at  the  walnut-tree  * ;  per 
mare  (pp<T  mm&r«),  '  by  sea.*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  strong  sound  occurs 
after  tne  stop,  but  not  after  the  resonances.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  in 
admitting  their  vowel  nature.  In  fact,  in  (pp^^p'ppa)*  the  sound  following  the 
stop  is  strong  only  on  account  of  the  weak  (p)  by  which  it  is  preceded  at  the  end 
of  the  first  syllaule  of  the  word  before  the  stop.  According  to  these  phonetic 
appreciations,  in  all  the  words  of  the  Florentine  "  cianesca'*  variety,  in  which  the 
article  i7,  after  having  lost  its  final  /,  coalesces  with  the  following  noun,  the  strong 
sound  of  the  correct  language  ceases  to  be  initial  and  becomes  medial ;  and,  as  such,  it 
will  be  pronounced  (only  in  a  strictly  phonetic  and  rather  theoretical  sense)  in  one 
of  the  loUowing  ways :  V.  as  a  simple  strong  sound,  if  the  Italian  initial  sound 
is  continuous  and  voiceless ;  2°.  as  a  double  sound,  the  first  being  weak  and  ending 
the  syllable  before  the  stop,  while  the  second  beginning  a  new  syllable  after  the 
stop  is  pronounced  strong ;  if  the  initial  consonant  is  explosive  and  voiceless  in 
Italian ;  3°.  as  two  weak  sounds  separated  by  a  resonance,  if  the  Italian  explosive 
initial  consonant  is  voiced,  liquid,  or  nasal.  Examples :  il  bastone  (il  bbast<$n^, 
ital,;  ih^^haBtdne,  Jhr,),  '  the  stick* ;  il  cavallo  (il  kkavkPlo;  ik-kkav&l'^lo),  *  the 
horse* ;  il  ehiasso  (il  kky&sso;  ikykky&sso),  'the  noise' ;  il  eiglio  (il  ttshilyo; 
ittshily/)),  '  the  eye-brow"*  ;  il dente  (il  dd6ntt« ;  id^d^ntttf,  'the  tooth' ;  iljilo  (il 
ffilo;  iffiloj,' the  thread*;  t/^a/fo(il  gfffcl'lo),  ig'g&l'lo), 'the  cock';  ilghiaccio 
(il  ggy&ttslio ;  igy^'gy&ttsho),  '  the  ice   ;   il  guanto  (il  ^^u^&ntto ;  i^tr^^tr fentto), 

*  the  glove  * ;  il  giglio  (il  ddzhilyo;  iddzhllyo),  *  the  lUy  * ;  i7  ftiare  (il  mm&r^ ; 
im~m{ire),  'the  sea';  il  node  (il  nn6do;  in*n6do),  'the  knot*;  il  petto  (il  ppet-tto; 
ip'ppet-tto),  *  the  breast* ;  il  quadro  (il  kkwsAxo ;  \kw'kkwiidxo)y  'the  picture  * ; 
•7  »r  (il  rr^ ;  irr*),  *  the  king  *  ;  il  sole  (il  ssok ;  issole),  '  the  sun ' ;  il  triplo  (il 
ttriplo  ;  ifttriplo),  *  the  triple  * ;  t7  riwo  (il  vvino  ;  iv^vino),  'the  wine  * ;  il  zio 
(il  ttslo ;  ittslo),  » the  uncle   ;  il  zero  (il  ddz^ro ;  iddzero),  '  the  zero.* 

It  is  only  amongst  the  Caucasian  languages  and  in  Italian  that  the  initial  strong 
sound  occurs  ;  at  least  so  far  as  I  know.  Schiefner,  with  whom  I  had  in  London 
a  long  conversation  about  the  Caucasian  sounds,  assured  me,  in  hearing  from 
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Table  XV. 

The  generally  admitted  classification  of  tlie  Celtic  dialects 

differs  from  that  which  I  propose  in  this  Table :  V,  In  not 

giving  an  independent  place,  as  separate  languages,  to  the 

ancient  Ghtelic,  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton  languages  so 

well  studied  by  Zeuss,  in  spite  of  their  differing  from  the 

living  or  only  lately  dead   languages  about  as  much   as 

ancient  differs  from   modem   French.     2°.   In   considering 

Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic  as  two  distinct  dialects^  while  I  think 

that  the  four  principal  forms  of  speech  used  in  Ireland — 

Munater,  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Ulster — with  the  three 

principal  forms  of  speech  used  in  Scotland — Southern,  Interior, 

and  Northern — ^mingle  one  with  the  other  without  solution 

of  dialectal  continuity.    The  Munster  sub-dialect,  for  instance, 

differs  more  from  that  of  Ulster  than  this  does  from  Southern 

Scotch  Gaelic.    These  seven   sub-dialects,  in   my  opinion, 

conatitute  one  single  dialect,  which  I  call  "  Hibemo-Scotch." 

3°.  In  not  giving  to  Manx  all  the  linguistical  importance  it 

deserves.    If  this  true  second  dialect  of  the  ^'  Gaelic  language 

in  its  much  wider  sense'*  were  in  reality  what  it  appears  to  be 

in  its  absurd  orthography,  it  would  be  even  more  entitled  to 

be  regarded  as  an  independent  language  of  the  Gaelic  branch 

than  Cornish  is  of  the  Cambrian.     The  difference  of  Manx 

from  Irish  and  even  Scottish  Gaelic,  however,  is  great,  and 

not  all  attributable  to  Manx  orthography,  and  any  one  willing 

to  compare  these  three  forms  of  speech  in  a  scientific  manner 

will  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that  if  Manx  be  not  entitled  to 

be  called  a  language,  it  is  certainly  more  than  a  sub-dialect, 

although  no  one  would  be  justified  in  denying  its  nearer 

relation  to  Scottish  than  to  Irish  Gaelic.     It  must,  moreover, 

be  well  understood  that  it  does  not  follow  in  the  least  from 

this  nearer  degree  of  affinity  that  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic 

my  month  the  sounds  (kk ;  k'kk)  of  the  Italian  word  cueeOj  *  favourite  child,* 
that  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kasikumuk  kkitkku  (kkuk'kku),  *  nipple,* 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  Upper  German  dialectal  initial  k,  followed  either  by 
aspiration  or  any  sort  of  stop.  In  his  "  Eosikumiikische  Studien,"  St.  Peters- 
burr*  1866,  p.  2,  he  expresses  himself  so  about  the  nature  of  the  Kasikumuk 
douDle  sounds  :  **  Diese  Lautc  bloss  als  Verdoppelungen  anzuseheu  hat  in  sofem 
seine  Schwierigkeiten,  als  dieselben  nicht  nur  im  Inlaute,  sondem  auch  im  Anlaute 
vorkommen." 
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are  not  much  nearer  one  to  tlie  other  than  either  of  them  X8 
to  Manx.  4^.  In  admitting  two  Welsh  dialects  instead  of 
three  sub-dialects  as  they  really  are,  according  to  inquiries 
throughout  Wales  made  by  myself  in  company  with  tl^Le 
much-regretted  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  the  well-known  Wehs^li 
scholar.  These  sub-dialects  were  considered  by  the  ancient 
Welsh  grammarians  as  three  distinct  dialects,  but  they  ^3Li 
not  differ  enough  to  be  called  more  than  sub-dialects. 
In  admitting  four  instead  of  two  Breton  dialects.  The  f o 
of  speech  of  L^on,  Tr^guier,  and  Comouaille,  without  speaJ 
ing  of  their  varieties,  constitute,  in  fact,  three  sub-dialects 
one  single  dialect,  while  the  Yannes  dialect  is  the  second 
the  Breton  language.  6^.  In  not  recognizing  in  the  Y; 
dialect  the  Lower  and  Upper  sub-dialects  in  the  same  mano^ 
that  I  admit  three  sub-dialects  in  the  Breton  dialect  proper 
so  called.  The  two  Yannes  sub-dialects,  it  must  be  admitted  ^ 
differ  enough  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  simply  varieti^^^ 
and  the  whole  Yannes  dialect  is  not  nearer  to  the  first  Breton 
dialect  than  Manx  is  to  Scotch  Gaelic. 

The  word  "Gaelic,*'  unfortunately,  is  employed  in  foiir^ 
different  senses.  It  is  applied  to  the  "  Gaelic  "  (1)  branch, 
comprising  one  single  language,  which  is  also  called  tlie 
**  Gaelic  "  (2)  language.  This  is  subdivided  into  the  "  Gaelic  " 
(3)  (my  "Hiberno- Scotch"  Gaelic)  dialect,  comprising  the 
four  Irish  and  the  three  Scottish  sub-dialects,  and  the  Manx 
dialect.  The  name  of  "  Gaelic  "  (4)  finally,  is  very  improperly 
given  to  the  collection  of  the  three  Scottish  sub-dialects, 
which  are  no  more  particularly  Gaelic  than  the  four  Irish 
and  the  Manx.  In  the  first  sense  "Gaelic"  means  very 
properly  "  Non-Cambrian " ;  in  the  second,  not  improperly, 
the  sole  language  of  the  Gaelic  branch;  in  the  third,  im- 
properly, "  Non-Manx  "  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  very  improperly, 
"Non-Irish." 

Before  I  conclude  my  paper,  I  must  not  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation  I  am  under  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  for  the 
great  trouble  he  has  so  kindly  taken,  both  in  the  revision  of 
my  English  and  for  some  valuable  suggestions  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sounds. 
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»KEN  PORTUGUEZE.    By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

TiRg  sketch  is  the  rezult  of  a  careful  study  with  an 
latiy  of  Lisbon.^  I  hay  also  had  an  opportunity  of 
e  Oporto  pronunciation,  tho  only  cazualy. 
y  other  help  I  hay  had  has  been  Prince  L.-L. 
'a  paper  On  Portuguese  Simple  Sounds  (Trans, 
p.  23-41),  together  with  the  dictionaries  of  Vieyra 
le  Deus  (Diccionario  Prosodico  por  A.  de  Carvalho 
)eu8,  Lisbon,  1878),  which  latter  was  first  made 
English  foneticians  by  the  Prince,  and  is  especialy 

it  is  the  only  complete  pronouncing  dictionary  of 
ige  there  is. 

'  apreciation  of  the  sounds  differs  considerably  in 
ots  from  that  of  Deus,  whom  the  Prince  generaly 
[  am  told  that  Deus  is  a  natiy  of  Algaryes — ^the 
3uth  of  Portugal.  It  is  therfor  possibl  that  his 
es,  both  from  his  countrymen  and  myself,  may  be 

least,  dialectal.     All  that  I  can  do  is  to  put  my 
QS  on  record,  with  the  conyiction  that  where  I  hay 

not  been  from  want  of  care  and  conscientiousness. 


SOUNDS. 

ing  ar  the  yowels : 

(a)            am&mos  (ice  luvd) 

d*mamu/«.^ 

(i)             desejoso  (dezirous) 

dizrSozu 

(e).     See  19. 

(en).     See  20. 

(d)            amamos  (we  luv) 

d'mdmu/«. 

rdel,  Esq.,  of  2,  Gresham  Buildings,  Onildhall  Street,  London. 
w  returnd  to  Bell's  plan  of  puttijag  the  stress-mark  be/or  insted  of 
ent  on  which  the  stress  begins.    Yowel-quantity  is  genoraly  medial, 
"equire  to  be  markt. 

uu.  1888-8-4.  15 
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6.  15  (an) 

7.1  (i) 

8.  L  (i«) 

9.  [  (e) 

10.  [)  (e») 

11.  X  (») 

12.  i  (u) 

13.  h  (an) 
14.}  (0) 
16.  }5  (on) 

16.  a     ((,) 

diphthongs : 

17.  3x    (ai) 

18.  3i    (au) 

19.  Ix   (ei) 

20.  \i£i  (enin) 

21.  IX   (di) 

22.  11X5  (dnin) 

23.  II   (du) 

24.  iJi5(anun) 

25.  Ii    (lu) 

26.  [X    (ei) 

27.  [i    (eu) 

28.  XX   (cei) 

29.  pb   (seu) 

30.  Ix   (ui) 

31.  l5XJ  (uwin) 

32.  }x   (oi) 

33.  }5XJ  (onm) 

34.  Jx   (oi) 

and  consonants : 

35.  00    (/) 

36.  <Di   (rr) 

37.  CD^(  (1,0?) 

38.  z     (J) 

39.  e    (3) 


irma  (sister) 
si  {himself) 
sim  (y^) 
v6  («^^/) 
vento  (mnd) 
p4  (/oo^) 
chuva  (rain) 
um  (on«) 
boa  (^o(M?  fern.) 
bom  (good  masc.) 
p6  (dust) 


mais  (mor) 
mau  (iaeiQ 
tenho  (I  hav) 
tern  (Aa«) 
maior  (greater) 
mae  (mother) 
ao  (^  M^) 
irmao  (brother) 
viu  (A^  «a«r) 
reis  (kings) 
eu  (J) 
r^is  (reals) 
c^o  («A:y) 
fui  (Jfros) 
muito  (;nti(;A) 
boi  (oa?) 
poe  (puts) 
joia  (jewel) 


filho  (swn) 
raro  (rare) 
mal  (ftarf) 
chd  (tea) 
jd  (alredy) 


irinan. 

sL 

sin. 

ve. 

ventu. 

psD. 

Juvd. 

an. 

bod. 

bon. 

po. 

mai/«. 

mau. 

teifiu. 

tenin. 

mdi'or. 

mdnin. 

du. 

irmdnun. 

viu 

rrei/«. 

eu. 

rraei/«. 

saeu. 

fui. 

munintu. 

boi. 

ponin. 

5oid. 


fi/u 

rraru. 

maL 

/a. 

3a. 
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40.  a 

41.  a 

42.  6 

43.  8 

44.  > 

45.  > 

46.  £, 

47.  -n 

48.  F 

49.  a 

50.  a 

51.  r> 

52.  wy 

53.  D 

54.  B 


(5.) 


(0 

(V) 

(a) 

(n.) 
(m) 

(k) 

(g) 

(t.) 

(d.) 

(P) 

(b) 


gostos  (plezures) 
pasmo  (tvunder) 
fa9o  (/do) 
aza  (mng) 

>  favor  {favor) 

banho  {hath) 
nono  (nmM) 
mimmo  (/ifo^^) 
oasa  {hot^e) 
amigo  {/rend) 

I  tudo  {all) 

papa  (joqp^) 
bebo  {I  drink) 


go/«tuJ«. 
paSraiu 
fasu. 
aza. 

fa'vor. 

bafiu. 

nonu. 

minima. 

kaza. 

a'miga. 

tuda. 

papa, 
bebo. 


Towels. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  relation  of  the  Portu- 
leze  Towels  to  the  general  system : 


I 

1(0 

1(0  [(0 

1 

3 

X 

1(0 

i(0 

1 
1 

a 

KO 

I  now  proceed  to  details. 

1.  3  (a) :  TP]rizi  amdmos  *  we  luvd  *  pret. ;  3  *«  *  has ' ; 

oo'©3a)  palrar  *  chatter  *  \  "^i  aza  ^  wing ' ;  ooSacoIrx  lagrima 


> 
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*  tear '  sbst. ;  eljpt  goto  *  cat/  Aparently  identical  in  forma- 
tion with  the  English  3>  except  that,  like  all  Portugueze 
sounds,  it  is  formd  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  which  givs  it 
a  higher  tone,  and  might  make  an  inexperienced  ear  imagine 
it  to  be  advanced  (]>■). 

2.  I  (i) :  (Dlsl'e}sl  desq/oso  *  dezirous ' ;  al  que  *  what ' ; 
si'sjd)  cesaar  *  cease  * ;  (D«IsI'D[piei  recebemos  *  we  receiv/ 
Closely  rezembls  the  North  Welsh  u,  but  is  deeper  and  mor 
guttural  in  tone.  The  Welsh  sound  is  Ii-,  the  Portugueze 
normal  I,  perhaps  slightly  L.  When  I  round  the  two 
vowels,  the  Welsh  one  becums  the  Swedish  u  in  Aua^  while 
the  Portugueze  vowel  becums  the  corresponding  Norwe- 
gian u. 

5.  I   (a) :   iTjriei  amamoa  *  we  luv '  ;    sTrili  semana 

*  week ' ;  ai^J'OXH  castanha  *  chestnut ' ;  DX<ox  para  *  for.'  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  Prince's  identification  of  this  sound 
with  the  E.  x  of  man ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  nearly  identical 
with  the  first  element  of  our  diphthong  in  how^  which  is 
perhaps  rather  x^*  than  normal  X* 

6.  x^  {an) :  Icdtxj  imia  *  sister ' ;  mis  ra  '  frog ' ;  Fi*8p 
magd  *apl' ;  isH  anno  *year' ;  ©x^'SXJ®!  dangando  'dancing'; 
DCDpal  branco  'white';  apol  campo  'field.'  I  agree  with 
the  Prince  in  considering  Portugueze  nazality  in  this,  as  in 
all  the  other  nazal  vowels,  to  be  less  strong  than  in  French, 
the  uvula  being,  I  supoze,  less  lowerd.  This  sound  closely 
rezembls  the  bleat  of  a  sheep. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  nazality  of  a  vowel  followd 
by  a  stop  is  not  entirely  uniform  thruout,  an  aproximation  to 
the  pozition  of  the  stop  being  made  towards  the  end  of  the 
vowel.  This  is  most  noticeable  befor  the  lip  stops.  Thus 
tambem  'also'  might  almost  be  writn  ox^roViS  distinct^ 
however,  from  tarn  bem  'as  well'=DXJirDV-CJ' 

7.  I  (i)  :  si  si  'himself';  X  e  'and';  ®Xx  dia  'day'; 
©X'^IsXoo  diffictl  '  diflBcult ' ;  fXtXpI  minimo  '  least.'  Seems  to 
becimi  X  when  unstrest  befor  another  vowel,  as  in  ^X'^^^flt 
familia  '  family.' 

8.  Is  {in):  sXi  aim  'yes';  aX5S  quinze  'fifteen';  XrQCD[e^ 
inglez  '  English ' ;  isTsA.  indo  '  going.' 
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9.  [  (e) :  >[  f?^  *  see ! ' ;  >[(d  ver  *  see '  inf. ;  ax'D[col  cabello 
'hair  * ;  (Ml'afsx  riqueza  '  riches  * ;  s[z9o\  sexto  *  sixth ' ;  >[Fiei 
fimoB  *  we  see  * ;  s[©l  cerfo  *  erly/ 

10.  [5  (en) :  >[jd1  r^/o  *  wind  * ;  d[j(d1  f^ro  *  tender ' ; 
t{viipenna  *pen* ;  co[rD(D3<i>  lembrar  *  remember.' 

11.  X  («) :  DX  i?^  '  foot ' ;  X  ^  *  18 ' ;  x®I  <^«  *  was ' ;  >\p\ 
teiho  '  old ' ;  iDiJfi&i  demos  *  we  gave  ' ;  DX©<DI  joet/ra  *  stone ' ; 
DXO^  bebes  Hhou  drinkest.'  Yiejrra's  dictionary,  like  the 
ordinary  Portugueze  spelling,  distinguishes  only  6  [  and  S, 
which  a-priori  may  be  either  x  or  [,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
adyance  beyond  this  twofold  distinction,  but  altho  I  hear  the 
open  sound  mainly  as  x»  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  pozitivly 
that  0  does  not  ocur  also.  Deus,  followd  by  the  Prince,  splits 
up  the  open  e  into  two  varieties,  which  he  marks  ^  and  i 
respectivly,  calling  the  former  'acute'  (agudo),  the  latter 
'open'  (aberto),  but  without  any  further  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  difference  between  them.  Neither  my 
teacher  nor  I  coud  perceiv  the  slightest  difference  between 
Beus's  ^  in  decimo,  pessimo,  and  his  i  in  pega,  depressa,  etc. 
Deus  also  writes  ^  in  many  words  where  I  can  only  hear  [, 
and  where  Vieyra  writes  i. 

12.  1  (u) :  2l>x  <?^we?a  'rain';  <D*li  rua  *  street';  >irifumo 
'smoke';  DlcDDi'a[2J  Portuguez  'Portugueze.'  Becums  i 
when  unstrest  befor  another   vowel,   as  in   aij^oi   quarto 

*  fourth ' ;  ooXjaix  lingua  '  tung.'     icisth  '  whist '  is  ilz90. 

13.  l5  (uw) :  \s  urn  'one'  masc. ;  slcsb  zumzum  'hum- 
ming' ;  TijQX  nunca  '  never  ' ;  eiJDl  chumbo  '  led.' 

14.  }  (o) :  d}x  ^^^  *  good  '  fem. ;  X'>}  «i'cJ  '  grandmother ' ; 
ai'C^ir^s  quatorze  '  fourteen ' ;  J'Djii  outono  '  autumn  ' ;  D}al 
pouco  *  few.' 

15.  }i  (on) :  o}i  bom  '  good '  masc. ;  }jcdi  honra  '  honor ; ' 
cpjjol  longo  '  long ' ;  sJJDCDI  sombra  '  shade.' 

16.  J   (<>)  •   o}  p6  '  dust ' ;    JcDi  ora  '  now  ' ;   Jcolej  olhos 

*  eyes  * ;  D(D3-ai'<i>3<D  procurar  '  seek.' 

We  now  cum  to  the  diphthongs.  The  elements  of  these  ar 
always  formd  with  perfect  clearness,  so  as  to  sugest  a  dis- 
fjrllabic  pronunciation  to  an  English  ear. 

17.  Jx  (ai) :  f^izi  mais  'mor';  s3x  sake  'goes  out' ;  o]£pae 
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^father';    Jci  aia  'nurae';   ajr-^joi  gatpota  *gul';   Djtti 
baixo  '  low/ 

18.  Ji  (au) :  p^  mau  '  bad ' ;  Q||i'SXf»  cuugSo  *  caution ' ; 
qJisx  <?«w«a  *  cauz  * ;  >Si^l/raude  *  fraud/ 

19.  \i  (ei) :  u\£il  tenho  *  I  hav ' ;  coXxLl  fenAa  '  wood ' ; 
>\x£l  venho  *  I  cum' ;  >\iLi  venha  'let  him  cum/  This  ia 
the  only  way  in  which  close  e  befor  nh  is  pronouncedi  the 
combination  [l  not  existing.  I  was  for  a  long  time  qxiite  at 
a  loss  to  analyze  this  sound,  but  am  now  tolerably  sure  of  the 
first  element.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  X  should  be 
writn  or  not,  as  it  is  possibl  that  the  diphthongic  efect  may 
be  due  simply  to  the  tranzition  from  the  \  to  the  L. 

20.  \5X5  (eniw) :  u\sii  tern  ' has ' ;  \sn  em  'in' ;  s\fii  aem 

*  without ' ;  ^f\iii  homem  *  man ' :  d}j\jx5  poem  *  they  put.' 

21.  IX  (oi) :  FlxJcD  matar  'greater' ;  aiX'Jooi  gaidla  'cage.' 
This  pronunciation  of  unaccented  at  ocurs  only  in  a  few 
words. 

22.  i$£i  (dnin) :  FJJXI  mae  '  mother.'  Only  in  this  word, 
where  the  nazality  is  due  to  the  same  forward  influence  of 
the  r  as  in  pfi  mtm  *  me.' 

23.  ji  (au) :  ii  ao  '  to  the' ;  iiei  aos  *  to  the'  pi. ;  sirxD^sii 
aaudade  *  longing.'     Compare  jx  (21). 

24.  XfiJ  {dnxin)  I  IcDTiJiJ  irmao  'brother';  FlJlsei  maoa 
'  hands ' ;  IFIJU  amdo  '  they  luv  ' ;  ai^i'SlJiS  coragdo  *  hart.' 

25.  Ii  (iu)  :  >Ii  via  '  he  saw.' 

26.  [x  (ei) :  m[izi  reis  *  kings ' ;  [x  hei  *  I  hav' ;  acD[xi  creio 
'Ibeliev';  ri'rD[i(^i  madeira^  wood' ;  s[xeM^j«  ' six ' ;  a[xT3ci> 
queimar  *burn';  '>\rdifeito  'made.' 

27.  [i  (eu) :  [i  ew  '  I ' ;  ®[i  deu  '  he  gave ' ;  [i'cdJdi  Europa 

*  Europe ' ;  m[\zi  Deus  *  God.' 

28.  \L  (fioi):  (IHXX2J  reis  'reals'  (muney);  '>i'\lZifieiB  'faith- 
ful' plur. ;  is'i\izi  anneis  'rings/  The  singulars  ar  (0«r]oo 
realy  >I"xco  Jiel,  inxco  anneL  \£  seems  to  ocur  only  in  this 
way,  as  the  rezult  of  inflectional  contraction. 

29.  pb  (aou) :  spb  ceo  '  sky ' ;  ^ji  veo  '  veil ' ;  ei'Dpb  chapio 
'hat/ 

30.  ix  (ui) :  yiifai  'I  was' ;  ix  htii!  'alas! ';  J'slxei  azue% 

*  blue '  plur. 
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31.  iiD  (nitin):  pIsxkA  muito  'much/  The  nazalization 
tt  dae  to  the  r,  and  does  not  apear  to  be  universal  out  of 
liflbon. 

32.  }x  (oi) :  d}x  bai  *ox ' ;  >^i  foi  *  he  was ' ;  m}tzi  daua 
'two ' ;  Q}x*a]a)l  ooitado  * mizerabl.' 

83.  }iii  (oniw) :  d3-5X5  poe  *  puts ' ;  d^iiiZi  poes  *  puttest  * ; 
l^^nzi  aefoes  '  actions ' ;  Q]'r}in^f  Camoes. 

34.  Jx  (oi) :  cjxi  jdia  '  jewel ' ;  ['(i>}l  heroe  *  hero  * ;  CHjxef 
fOM  ' rolls' ;  sj-xsf  «06«  ^  suns/  The  singulars  of  the  last  two 
tr  <m}09  rol  and  s}qo  soL 


Consonants. 

The  following  table  wil  show  the  general  relations  of  the 
consonants : 


(D 

s  s 

e  e 

>  > 

— 

00 

CO 

— 

— 

— 

ae 

1 
1 

D  D 

1 

L 
1 

7 

1 

I 

i 

F 

• 
• 

35.  00  (/) :  >[oAJilho  *sun';  >]coifalha  'crack' ;  >x^l  <?e/Ao- 
*  old ' ;    fI'OjJo)  melhor  *  better ' ;    sI*f[oo  sefnelhe  *  may  re- 
zembl.' 

36.  (Di  (rr) :  (D*]^)!  raro  *  rare/  Mor  forward  than  in 
English,  being  formd  quite  close  to  the  teeth-rim.  This  is 
the  only  consonant  which  admits  of  distinctions  of  quantity. 
<D  seems  to  be  formd  by  a  singl  trill,  (i)«  by  two  or  three,  and 
is  often,  tho  not  necessarily,  utterd  with  greater  force.  (D* 
is  the  sound  of  rr  as  in  al]Q>A  carro  'cart,'  compard  with 
aJcDl  caro  *  dear,'  d[cd*1  perro  '  obstinate,'  }'(i>k}(i>  horror.  Also 
of  initial  r  as  in  >}ii  a)*}ri/o*  a  Roma  *  went  to  Rome,'  com- 
pared with  I'CdJfi  aroma,    r  befor  the  point  conss.  o,  ©,  7, 
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especialy  the  last,  is  aparently  stronger  than  belor  other 
conss.y  being  almost  (M,  as  in  al(DOl  curto  *  short/  3{wdI  verde 
*  green/  a3a>7l  came  *  flesh.' 

37.  od^c  Ol^x):  r]QO  mal  'bad';  [oo  eUe  'he';  sl3lQD  ckU 
'civil';  ^  9ol  'son';  \(si\}is  alem  'beyond';  SfOolMl 
oekbre  '  famous ' ;  ^'^XiA  faho  '  false ' ;  sIoa>x  ^^^  *  brambl ' ; 
Qo3  Id  'there';  aoo]a>l  claro  'clear.'  The  Portugoese  ^ 
especialy  when  final  or  when  followd  by  another  consonant, 
sounds  quite  different  from  the  French  and  German  eo^  as  in 
ellCy  hell,  and  aproaches  the  guttural  Russian  (  being  also 
distinct  from  the  English  /.  It  is  aparently  formd  with  the 
back  of  the  tung  in  the  c-pozition,  which  draws  the  point- 
contact  from  the  teeth  on  to  the  gums,  sum  distance  from  the 
teeth.  Acording  to  my  teacher  it  is  formd  on  the  same  part 
of  the  palate  as  i — ^that  is,  further  back  than  a>. 

38.  z  (J):  z]  chd  '  tea ' ;  (Azl'z^id  cuchichar  '  whisper ' ; 
(M}3i  rooi>o  *  red.' 

39.  e  (3):  e3  jd  'alredy';  X2\z\  T^o  'Tagus';  }e  hcjt 
'  to-day.' 

40.  zs  (Ja) :  G}efDlei  go%to%  '  plezures ' ;  e^  e«ld  '  is ' ;  >3^ 
fa%  '  does.' 

41.  zs  (3«) :  D]eipi  pa^mo  '  wunder ' ;  D[eia)I  de%de  '  sinse ' ; 
lej'rJcDi  e^mola  'alms.' 

These  two  sounds  ar  formd  in  a  pozition  between  z  and  s. 

42.  s  (s) :  >]si/a^o  '  I  do' ;  sTsJo)  cessar  'cease';  ©Is  rf«w 
'  he  said.'  My  teacher  finds  that  he  forms  s  and  8  with  the 
tip  of  the  tung  against  the  lower  teeth,  but  that  he  cannot 
form  either  z  or  zs  with  the  tung  in  this  pozition,  but  is  com- 
peld  to  raize  the  tip  towards  the  palate. 

43.  8  (z) :  3^1  ^«  '  wing ' ;  s[cDi  zelo  '  zeal ' ;  (d}s  doze 
'  twelv.' 

44.  ->  (f) :  y];-^  favor  *  favor ' ;  GI'CD*3>I  garrafa  '  botl.' 

45.  >  (v)  :  ^I>1  vivo  *  alive  ' ;  sxcj)>  serve  '  servs.' 

46.  L  (il) :  d3l1  hanho  *  bath ' ;  >lLi  vinho  *  wine ' ;  Ilj 
unha  '  nail '  ;  sT'lJq)  senhor  '  sir  '  ;  I'QXL  acanl^e  '  may 
frighten.' 

47.  'H  (n J  :  tJ^I  nono  '  ninth ' ;  pI-iItI  menino  '  infant.' 
Formd  in  the  same  place  as  the  English  n. 
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f  48.  F  (m) :  rlilpi  minimo  *  least ' ;  r[8«4  mewno  *  same.' 

49.  a  (k) :  a38X  cm^  '  house ' ;  X'Ol  aqui  '  here ' :  ^lasl  fixo 
^£xt*  Q,  a  and  d  ar  pronounced  without  any  escape  of 
breth,  =0',  etc. 

80-  ^  (e) '  I'P^Qi  amtgo  *  frend ' ;  aa>[ai  Ch^ego  *  Greek.* 
CI,  (D  and  D  ar  pronounced  with  a  less  energetic  clozure  than 
1x1.  English,  so  that  they  always  aproximate  to  e,  w,  and  3 
x^espectivly,  and  sumtimes  ar  actualy  opend,  especialy  between 
-vowels.  My  teacher  finds  the  E.  g  quite  distinct  from  the 
Z^ortugueze,  altho  he  thinks  the  Portugueze  g  is  closer  after 
-«,  as  in  rasgar  (Miti'€i](d. 

61,  z>  (tj:  otoi  tudo  'all' ;  >lz9ol  visto  'seen* ;  tJxo  noite 
*  sight'  In  forming  o  and  XD  the  tip  of  the  tung  is  protruded 
"between  the  teeth. 

52.  (Di-  (d J  :  ©3^1  dado  '  givn  * ;  ©Ii  dia  '  day/  Aproaches 
"Very  near  in  sound  to  the  E.  w  in  then^  from  which  it  is  sum- 
times  indistinguishabL 

63.  D  (p) :  tl^Olpapa  'pope';  xyi^^xA prado  'meadow.' 

64.  D  (b):  DXdI  bebo  'I  drink';  CD[rDCD3(D  lembrar  're- 
JJiember ' ;  DID  b^b^  '  drinks.'  Often  almost  indistinguishabl 
from  3. 

Beprezbntation  and  Ocurrence. 

I^ortugueze  spelling  is  sumwhat  unsetld,  the  natural  diffi- 
<^ulty  of  symbolizing  a  complicated  sound-system  being 
^gravated  by  the  retention  of  etymological  spellings.  I 
*i^v  not  atempted  to  carry  out  any  consistent  Portugueze 
^'^liografy  in  this  paper. 

^The  use  of  accents  varies,  and  they  ar  writn  universaly 

<>iily  in  words  where  they  ar  required  for  distinctiv  purposes. 

-I^e  acute  accent  is  uzed  to  denote  the  name-sounds  of  the 

Voxels:  d  %  ^  I,  d  }.     [  and  }  ar  writn  i,  6.     Nazality  is 

ttiarkt  sumtimes  by  the  til,  as  in  irma,  only  the  first  element 

^^  a  diphthong  being  markt,  as  in  mao,  sumtimes  by  an  m, 

^  in  sim.     n  and  m-fcons.  ar  not  pronounced  separately,  but 

^t  only  as  nazal  modifiers  of  the  preceding  vowel.     Hense 

tlxe  consonant  d,  which  would  otherwize  ocur  in  such  words 


f  . 
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as  longo,  branco,  is  wanting,  as  in  French,  these  words  being 
pronounced  oo}fGl,  Dcox^cft- 

The  only  dubld  consonants  which  differ  in  pronunciation 
from  the  corresponding  simpl  ones  are  rr,  m,  nn  and  mnh  and 
cc  when=as.  Other  dublings,  which  ocur  chiefly  in  lemed 
words,  ar  unmeaning,  as  in  effeito,  aggravar. 

Vowels. 

a :  ],  X-  I^  stress-syllabis  3^  except  befor  nazals.  When 
final  a=3  ^  accented  in  many  words,  especialy  monosyllabls 
such  as  Id,  c/id,  to  distinguish  it  from  a=x*  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 
ds,  contractions  o{  a  a,  a  as,  and  in  preterits  such  as  amdmos, 
tomdmos  ul'P^rizi,  x  before  nh,  n,  m  foUowd  by  a  vowel, 
except  in  the  preterits  just  mentiond,  in  banho,  ganho  'I 
gain/  and  a  few  rare  words  in  anh-.  TJnstrest  a  is  3  in  f^f^^ 
S'Ool^Xf,  and  regularly  befor  /  foUowd  by  a  cons,  beginning 
another  syllabi,  as  in  palrar  D3co'a>3(i),  algar  3oo's3q)»  algum 
3cD-aif,  alcangar  3ooaxrs3cD,  saltar  s]ood3^,  aldeia  3oo*®[xx« 
Often  befor  silent  c  foUowd  by  a  cons.,  as  in  acgSo  3'SXfiS 
transacgao  oa>XJ8]*SiJif,  actor  ^'u}(0.  Similarly  in  adaptagdo 
Xn5]DX'SlJl5  and  other  words.  Also  in  arnmr,  alargar  jp^'djf^ 
[X  in  marchar,  carrdo,  arder,  eto.]  ;  relaxar  a>*TcD]'2]a> ;  ganhar 
Q]*^^  (3  thruout) ;  aadio  sj'^fl.  x  ^^^  ^^\f  ^^  "^^^^  unstrest 
syllabls  of  polysyllabic  words,  but  also  in  the  unstrest  mono- 
syllabic words  a  (articl,  pronoun,  prep.),  as  (plur.  fem.),  mas 
*  but.'  Also  in  both  syllabls  of  the  uzualy  unstrest  dissj'l- 
labls  para  dicdx  and  cada  Qjpi^ 

5,  -an  final  (as  in  gran),  an^  am  befor  cons.=XJ. 

-am  final=x^^>  ^  ^^  ^^^>  amdram,  formerly  writn  do. 

ah  /=3. 

Lisbon  coloquializms  ar  agua  ]iQily  sangue  s\s£iQl,  janella 

sI-UCDX- 

ai :  3A  XA  ^^^  latter  only  ocazionaly  in  unstrest  syllabls 
(see  p.  208). 

ae:  3-^-  P<^f  ^^^^9  geraes  tTQ>]iZi,  etc.,  plurals  o{tul,geraL 
So  also  in  8ahe  s^l '  goes  out,'  sahea  s^izi,  from  sahir  Sl'IcD. 

ae  :  isis.    Only  in  mde. 
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^^'  ^y  J^f  the  latter  only  when  unstrest  (p.  208).  In 
saude  the  vowels  ar  separated — sj'tel. 

^^  •  3^9  ]^  the  latter  only  when  unstrest  (p.  208). 
ao:  iw. 

i»  y :  I. 

im,  in+cons. :  b. 

in :  liy  except  when  they  belong  to  different  syllabls,  as  in 
Tiuva  >n>I. 

e :  [,  X,  [5 ;  I,  T,  the  latter  two  only  when  unstrest.  S,  i 
g^neraly  writn  when  final  to  distinguish  from  the  unstrest 
sounds.  The  distribution  of  [  and  x  is  iregular,  but  there  ar 
sum  inflectional  changes  which  can  be  reduced  to  rule. 

Nouns  and  adjectivs  with  [  in  the  masc.  sg.  keep  it  in  the 
plur.  and  fern.,  except  in  the  pronouns  ellttf  aqiiella,  easa,  esta, 
^which  hav  x  against  the  [  of  the  masc.  elle,  aquelle,  ease,  este. 

The  changes  in  yerb-inflections,  on  the  other  hand,  follow 
the  same  general  rules  as  those  of  the  ]-verbs.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  we  ar  concernd  only  with  the 
stress  vowels  of  the  verbs,  whether  root  or  inflectional. 

A)  root  vowels. 

1)  X  thruout.  a)  with  certain  exceptions,  detaild  under  2, 
in  all  verbs  of  the  1st  conj. :  espero  I*2JDlCDi,  velaa,  cessa,  lerSo, 
rega  !  aoletre  sI'OOX^cdI,  arredes,  trepem.  h)  the  irregular  verbs 
of  the  2nd  conj,  perder  and  querer  (see  under  inflection),  c) 
the  irregular  verbs  of  the  3rd  conj.  medir  and  (imjpedir* 
d)  the  verbs  of  the  3rd  conj.,  (re)ferir,  servir^  advertir,  vestir, 
aeguir,  repetir,  take  i  and  \. 

2)  [  thruoutw  a)  befor  M,  ch,  j,  n  and  m  not  foUowd  by 
another  consonant  in  verbs  of  the  1st  conj.,  the  following 
being  the  commonest  of  these  verbs :  aconselhar,  senielhar ; 
fechar ;  grac^ar;  desejar^  trovejavy  manquejary  pejar,  sobejar ; 
serenar,  aeenar,  condemnar  q\sxdI'^^%  penar  ;  remar,  Exampls 
ar:  aconselho,  fechas,  troreja,  condefnnam,  refnes.  b)  In  herdar 
[(Dd^lja)  peaar  '  griev '  impers.,  \_peaar  '  weigh '  having  x  thru- 
out], chegavy  as  in  herdo^  peaa-me,  chegue. 

3)  The  regular  verbs  of  the  2nd  conj.  hav  [  in  the  first  sg. 
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pres.  indie,  and  in  the  pres.  subj.,  x  ^^^  ^he  rest  of  the  pros, 
indio.  and  in  the  imper. :  [  bebo,  metta,  reeebas,  conheeam ;  ^ 
bebes,  deve,  mettem^  bebe  ! 

m 

4)  In.  the  iregular  verbs  it  may  be  noted  that  e  final  ia 
always  [ :  U^  si,  di,  v6,  also  in  the  2nd  sg,  presents  vea,  fe9, 
dea.  [  also  in  redefs),  and  iafez,  esteve,  teve,  and  in  the  subjj. 
9^a,  este/a,  v^'a.    See  under  Inflection. 

B)  inflectional  Towels. 

1)  [  a)  in  -emo8  1st  plur.  of  the  future  and  subj.  pres.  of  the 
Ist  conj.,  pres.  indie,  of  the  2nd  eonj.,  and  pret.  indie,  of  the 
regular  2nd  conj. :  amaremos,  beberemos^  abriremoa,  /aremo8 ; 
amemos,  demos ;  bebemos,  fazemoa ;  bebemos  pret.  b)  In  the 
pret.  indie,  -estefs),  -eram  and  subj.  pret.  -era  etc.,  ^ease  ete.i 
of  the  regular  2nd  eonj. :  bebeate,  bebeatea,  beberam;  bebera^ 
beberamoa,  bebeaaea.  c)  In  the  infin.  -er:  beber,fazer,  ter.  d\ 
In  the  2nd  fut.  of  the  regular  2nd  eonj. :  beber,  bebermoa,  etc, 

2)  X  i^  the  pret,  indie.  'CatefaJ,  -emoa,  -eram,  subj.  pret 
-era,  -eaae,  etc.,  and  2nd  fut.  of  the  iregular  verbs  dar,  eatar, 
dizer,  fazer^  haver^poder,  aaber,  tracer;  querir,  vir ;  por,  as  ii 
tiveate,  Jizeatea,  d^mos^  puzeram ;  houvera,  vieaaemoa ;  der, 
iivermoa. 

The  following  lists  include  many  of  the  commoner  words 
and  will  show  the  distribution  of  strest  [  and  x  iii  the  othei 
parts  of  speech. 

[.  merely  d  (letter  d).  cera,  haverea  pi.  pera;  erro  [em 
XCD*1  'I  err'],  perro  sbst.,  aj. ;  ter^o,  cerca,  aeerto,  aperto 
verde,  esquerdo  ;  el  articl,  elk,  vel-o  etc.,  eatrella,  zelo,  cotovelo 
aquelle,  pelo,  pela,  capello,  cabello ;  felpa.  joelhOy  orelhn,  aobran 
celha,  ovelha,  vermelho,  abelha ;  abbadeasa;  ease;  intereaae 
espeaao  ;  prego  ;  cabega,  avareza,  certeza  etc.,  Ingleza  etc. 
pnnceza  etc.,  Veneza,  defeaa,  despesa,  meaa,  treze.  marquee 
Inglez  etc.,  cortez,  vez,  mez,  trcz,  fresco,  eate,  aexto  s[eDl,  beat 

*  beast.'  cereja,  igreja ;  mesmo,  desde,  trezeno,  pequeno,  fenc 
menos,  pena.  supremo,  remo.  seco.  bodega^  labrego  ;  negrc 
gazeta,  espeto,  tapcfe,  preto ;  letra,     segredo,  sede  '  thirst,'  sed 

*  silk,'  *  bristl,'  cede,  medo,  dedo  ;  Pedro,     sebo. 
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I,  e  (letter  e),  i  *  is/  cqfS,  ati,  pi.  hera,  colhir  *  spoon  * 
[eoOier  a}'Oo[(D  '  gather')  vero^  primavera,  mulher ;  serra^  terra, 
wrw,  diversoy  herva,  inverno,  certo,  perto  '  near/  aberto.  ella 
tm.y  fiely  cruel  etc.,  annel  P'1X^>  papel  etc.,  amarello,  janella, 
ml,  aquella  fern.,  pelk,  hello;  seka.  velho^  evangelho  [>iyt\^. 
da,  esta  fern.,  I'este  '  east/  honesto  y^\Z9o\,  festa,  bista  *bow/ 
nmtre.  inveja^  Tejo^  sexagesitno  s[asi'exdlFi.  essa  fern.,  pefa, 
pmimOy  pressa.  leve,  neve,  nevoa,  brece.  engenho,  solemne 
d'copl.  leme.  secca  *  drought'  [seca  s[oj,  'dry'  fern.]. 
tgua,  cego,  regra.  secreto,  sete,  moeda,  aede  *see/  remedio, 
credo;  pedra.    sebe;  lebre,febre. 

[s.  In  Lisbon  mesa  is  generaly  r[$sx  by  forward  influence 
of  the  p. 

I,  I.  6  is  I  in  the  unstrest  words  Ihe,  se,  ne,  que,  te,  Ihes, 
and  in  most  unstrest  syllabls,  as  in  prectao,  nenhum  iTiis, 
cermania  sIcdI-fJixj,  necesaario  rjTsI*s3(Dii,  beneficentia  dItI- 
>rs[jsxi,  even  in  dezasete  mlsi'Sjp.  Also  befor  two  conss., 
aa  in  emprestar,  veatir,  quebrar,  impertinente,  perder.  Finaly 
it  ia  often  dropt. 

e  *  and '  is  always  I.  Unstrest  e  regularly  becums  £  befor 
another  vowel,  as  in  real  (Dtl'JcOy  semear  sTfI*3cd,  beato.  peor 
is  aumtimes  writn  peior,  but  always  pronounced  dI'J-cd.  So 
alao  when  the  following  vowel  belongs  to  another  word :  al 
^lu  sijb'  qit>e  hoToa  mo  ?  ^Jcoaioli  >[<i>/olgo  de  o  cer. 

Intial  e  befor  «+cons.  is  regularly  I,  as  in  estar,  esperar^ 
^mia  I'eiFjooi,  where  it  is  often  dropt.  ex-  foUowd  by  a 
vowel  is  [S;  as  in  exemplo,  exiatir,  exhibir.    So  also  in  hesitar 

KoQ-initial  [  in  aexageaimo  s[asx*exdlFi. 

In  other  cases  initial  e  is  I,  which  in  familiar  speech 
beciuns  r,  as  in  etemo  ['Ui<i>il,  heroe  TcdJx,  heretico  T'coxolal, 
^ffeitOy  educagao. 

Unstrest  \  ocurs  in  the  ending  eU  as  in  tiaivel  ^['sL>\co ; 
Wor  /  followd  by  a  consonant  (compare  ]),  as  in  delfim, 
delgado;  befor  cg=8,  as  in  direcgao  ©Icdx'SXJU;  before  ct,pt=i 
0)  as  in  director  ©Icdx'oJo),  auaceptivel  sisx'ofex^  5  ^^^  i^ 
other  words,  such  as  reflexao  a>*IxDX'SiJaj,  vexar  >X*^3^#  prigar 
'preach  '  {^pregar  D<i)I*a3^  *  ^^il  ']>  ^idor  >\'td}(A  *  overseer/ 
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enh :  \iL.    See  p.  208.    \l  in  engenho, 

em,  6X1+ cons. :  [f. 

em  final:  \i£i. 

ei :  [x,  XX. 

en:  [i. 

eo:  p:- 

u :  1.    um ;  un+cons. :  h. 

nl :  Ix,  hii. 

O :  }-y  3* »  ^*  ''^^  ^^  ^^7  when  unstrest.  The  first  t^ 
often  distinguisht  as  6,  6,  especialy  when  final. 

The  distribution  of  strest  }  and  }  in  verb  inflection  is 
follows : 

1)  }  thruout.  a)  all  verbs  of  the  1st  conj.  except  sonh 
(and  perhaps  sum  others),  including  those  whose'  0=}  and 
when  unaccented:  choro,  oraa  (inf.  }*CD3a)),  consola,  foigam  (i 
>}^*g](d),  olhe  (inf.  }-'0o3(d)»  gostes,  (omem,  toquem,  roga,  cob 
b)  the  irreg.  poder  has  }  in  the  same  forms  as  these  verbs, : 
pros.  ind.  and  subj.  (the  imper.  being  wanting),  c)  roer,  di 
hav  ou  and  }.     d)  verbs  of  the  3rd  conj.  hav  u  and  }. 

2)  }  thruout.     a)  in  sonhar:  sonhOj  sanha,  sonhem, 
Boavy  voary  coar  hav  ou  and  }. 

3)  }  and  }  alternate  in  the  regular  2nd  conj.  exactly  lik 
and  X — }  in  Ist  sg.  pres.  indie,  thruout  subj.  pres.,  J  el 
where — whether  the  unstrest  o  is  1  or  } :  }  corro,  con 
escolhas,  movam ;  J  mordeSj  chove,  comem,  corref,  solve  (i 
s}co->[(d). 

There  ar  lastly  a  few  izolated  forms  of  iregular  verbs.  1 
preterits  pdde  from  poder  and  poz  from  por  hav  }.  In  1 
latter  verb  o  is  }  thruout  befor  nh,  nl.  in  the  pres.  indio.  a 
subj.  ponho,  ponha,  etc. 

We  now  cum  to  the  changes  in  nouns  and  adjecti 
Many  nouns  and  adjectivs  ending  in  o  with  }  in  the  sii 
take  }  in  the  plur.  All  adjectivs  which  make  this  change 
the  masc.  plur.  make  it  also  in  the  fem.  sg.  and  plur. 

In  feminin  words  the  vowel  of  the  plur.  is  always  the  sa: 
as  that  of  the  sing.  The  converse  change  of  J  to  ]■  ne'' 
ocurs.     The  following  ar  typical  exampls : 

ovo  3->i  '  egg ' ;  plur.  ovos  }^\zi. 
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novo  i^  'new';   pi.  masc.  i}>lei;   fern.  sg.  i}>X)  pl« 

In  the  following  lists  the  }-words  which  change  their 
vowel  in  the  plur.,  or  plur.  and  feminin,  ar  markt  with  a  *. 
Verb  forms  ar  not  givn  except  ocazionaly. 

}.     avd,p€88oa,  boa  aj.  fern.,  Lishoa.    senhor^  senhora,  amor, 

favor^  etc.,  inferior,  flor,  c6r  '  culor/  p6r  inf. ;  iorre,  qtuitorze 

ax'^<osI,  corvo,  *como,  forma  *  mould,'  *porco  sbst.,  aj.,  horto, 

Oporto,  *morto  aj.     boh;   boba,  solto  aj.    *olhOy  folka.    roxo 

aj.,  po%  pret. ;   mo9ea,  gosto,  posto  sbst.,  aj.     hqfe.    pescogo, 

fosse  vb.,  mofo,  moga,  doce,  *gro88o  aj.     *formoso  etc.,  doze, 

*esposo,  esposa.     enxofre,  sofrego.      *ovo,  *novo  aj.,    alcova, 

*povo.    sonho,  vergonha,  ponho  vb.     outono,  nono  aj.,  dona. 

somos  vb.,  fomos  vb.,  nome,  como,  pomo.     boea.    *jogo,  *fogo. 

roio  aj.     todo  aj. ;  podre.    sopa.     lobo,  hba,  sob ;  sobre. 

3>.  96,  av6,  n6,  p6.  melhor,  menor,  historia,  ora,  hora,  de 
tor  'by  hart ' ;  Jorge,  forma  *  form,'  morte,  porta.  Hespanhol, 
oka  }flOll,  sol,  escola,  polvora.  vds,  nis,  voz;  costa,  poste. 
relogio,foge  vb.  vosso,  nosso.  cofre.  nove.  Antonio,  homem, 
fome.  logo,  optima  Jolpi,  nota,  bota.  roda,  moda,  modo. 
eopo  ;  propria,     obra^  cobra,  pobre. 

Unstrest  o  is  1  not  only  in  syllabls,  as  in  amo,  amoroso 
IPi'CDjsi,  Portugal  oicDOiaJoo,  impossivel  IiDi*si>xc»,  but  also 
in  the  anem£Eitic  words  o,  do,  os,  vos,  nos  (of  which  v6s,  nds  ar 
the  emfatic  forms),  por,  porque  dIcdqI. 

It  is  regularly  }-  when  initial  (except  of  course  where=]-5) : 

orar,   horror,  olhar,   ocioso    J'SlJsi,   officio,    onerar,   occasiSo 

]Ql'SiHiti,  opinido  JdI*1IIJ15  ;   orvalho,  ornar,  orgulho,  Iwstil, 

oppresso  ]'0(6\si,  obrar,  obstante.     Also  befor  1+cons. :  solver, 

folgar,  toltar,  soldada.   Also  mpolegar,  monosyllabo  fJtJ'sIooJdI, 

profissao,  provocar  Da)}>l*a3<D  etc. 

It  is  }  in  edrar  '  culor,'  adapgao  lajJ'SJJlJ,  procurar,  adaptar 
lOJj'Oja)  or  i©}"D3a>. 

oh!=}. 

om,  on + cons. :  \i. 

oi :  }/,  Jx. 

de:  \sis. 

on :  },  }-X.     The  latter  is  general  in  dotM,  and,  in  familiar 
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speech,  in  other  words  as  well,  such  as  bnua,  cotisa,  Sousa, 
aparently  chiefly  befor  8.  oti  is  1  in  the  pret.  1st  sg.  of 
the  iregular  verb  saber — sattbe  sId. 

Consonants. 

h  always  silent.  In  ha  *  has/  has  *  hast '  it  serrs  to  dis* 
tinguish  the  clear  3  sound  from  the  x  of  a,  as. 

r,  rr,  rh :  o),  cd*.  Dropt  in  vm^  ^srl*s[,  ^'S^,  which 
latter  is  sumtimes  writn  rex;^-— contractions  of  tmaa  merei. 

1 :  00.    Dropt  in  arratel  i'<i>43oI. 

Ih:  0}. 

8 :  Sf^f  Zi,  ti.  s  only  when  initial,  and  medialy  after  a 
cons,  and  befor  a  vowel ;  between  vowels  8 ;  finaly  befor  a 
paoz  Zi ;  also  zi  befor  a  voiceless  cons. ;  e$  befor  a  voiced 
cons. :  sentar-ae  s[)'o3(DS,  /also  >3oosl ;  casa  d]si,  as  outros  -is 
}o(Azi;  casas  q3sx^^;  tnsto  ^lefol,  estd  zfd]^  as  tempos  -lu 
d[jd12J ;  rasgo  <i>43efai,  esmola  leJFjooi,  as  moos  -jei  Fiinzi. 

In  such  compounds  as  monosyllabo,  resentir,  presentir  s  is 
kept,  but  not  in  very  fi^miliar  words,  such  as  resolver  cmI8}oo'>[<d» 
preservar  d<dI8T(D'>3^«  8  also  in  transacgao  oa)iJ83*siJi5,  etc., 
deshonra  ©I'sJiCDj,  persistir. 

f ,  88  :  s. 

z :  8,  Ziy  Zi.  8  initialy  and  between  vowels:  zombar  8}5*d3(i), 
vezes  ^[slei.  Zi  finaly  befor  pauz  and  befor  voiceless  cons., 
Zi  befor  voiced  cons. :  vez  >[ei,  trez  quartos  0(D[ei  a^isdiziy  d 
luz  de  gaz  -3  coIsrdI  d\zi,  traze  ^  bring  I '  is  pronounced  0(D3eiv 
as  if  the  z  wer  final. 

sc :  zKXy  s.  ZKX  befor  a,  t^,  o,  as  in  escohy  cresco  Q(ff\z¥dl» 
S  befor  c,  «,  as  in  sciencia,  discipulo^  crescer^  nascer. 

It  wil  be  seen  that  altho  theoreticaly  8  and  8  ought  never 
to  ocur  at  the  end  of  a  word,  they  frequently  do  so  in  speech 
by  the  dropping  of  final  I,  as  in  sentar-se,  cUsse,  doze. 

ch :  z,  Q.  The  latter  only  in  words  of  lerned  origin,  such 
as  Christo,  chris'tdo,  'machina,  parochia  DI'Cd3<3XX. 

X:  e,  8,  8,  as.  8  in  maximo,  proximo  DcoS-sfpi,  reflexao 
(D*IXDX'SIJ15,  trouxe  etc.,  preterit  of  the  iregular  verb  trazer^ 
and  sum  others.    8  in  ex-  followd  by  a  vowel,  as  in  eicamitiar 


r 

/ 
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ftlrf-iJId),     When  the  ex  is  followd  by  a  consonant,  the  x  has 
its  regular  sound,  as  in  exphnar  [ziOC0i'i]Q>.    QS  in  sum  words 
ot  lemed  origin,  such  as  aexageaimo  s[QSl't\sMLy  sexo  sxQsl, 
emei/ixo,  flexivel  xoxa*si>xw. 

J:  e. 

"W :  I,  as  in  tmth  *  whist/ 

f,  ph :  >. 

V :  >.     In  Lisbon  travalho  is  often  ocdi'dOcoI. 

n :  7,  I.  7  initialy  and  between  vowels  in  the  same  word. 
f  finaly  or  befor  a  consonant,  nn  is  n,  as  in  anno^  canna, 
panno ;  penna.  So  also  ar  pronounced  alumno,  I'cAsii  somno, 
etc.  Sum  lemed  words  hav  final  i.  atnen  is  ']'r[l,  or  mor 
cx>loquialy  ]F\i£i. 

nh:  L. 

m :  r,  5,  parallel  to  n.  mm  is  sumtimes  sr,  as  in  chamma 
«IiFl,  immovel  IjtJ^x^*  ^'i*  aparently  oftener  simpl  f,  as  in 
diiemma  ©r-oo[Fi,  gomma  ajri,  commodo  ajFtoi.  wn  is  often 
simpl  %  as  in  damnar  ©J'tJo,  condemtiar,  solemne  si'OOX'^I* 

c:  a,  8.  generaly  dropt  befor  f  and  ^:  acfao  3*SI^^> 
direegao  ©Icdx'Sijis,  character  Ql'o]u\(0,  imecto  Irsxoi,  fructOj 
tnetoria  >r*Dj<Dri.     mcceder  is  s1sI*o[(D. 

qu:  Qiy  Q.  Q^  befor  a,  o,  as  in  qual^  quasi,  quotidiano 
CB^oIiDf 'X'tI.  Also  befor  e,  i,  in  mor  lemed  words,  such  as 
quinquagesimo  ailjQii-exdM,  liquido,  eloquente  [oo}*ai[jol.  a 
reg^ularly  befor  f,  «,  as  in  que  al,  qi^imar,  aqui  I'al,  quieto 
aX'Xoi.  Also  befor  a  in  quatorze  ai'o}<DS.  liquor  ^i'Q^  is 
also  writn  licor. 

fir:  a,  e.  Dropt  befor  n  in  «t^wflr/  sI"j]oo,  augmentar, 
Ignez,  i'n[zH.  In  other  words,  such  as  digno^  signo,  the  g  is 
sounded. 

^  is  Qi  befor  a,  (^o^,  as  in  guarda,  a  befor  e,  i,  as  in  guerra 

t,  th :  o. 

d:  (D. 

p :  D.  Dropt  in  psalmo,  and  generaly  befor  g  and  ^ :  mb- 
ncripgao  sloefacDl'SiJif,  corrupgao  ai<D*l'SiJi5  ;  aeptuagesima 
6xpli'exsf Fi,  ojD^tmo  JoIfI,  excepto  [zi'Sjdi. 

b :  D.     Dropt  in  subtil  sl'Oloo. 

PhiL  Traiif.  IBBZSA.  16 
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Quantity,  Stress,  and  Intonation. 

For  consonant-quantity  see  p.  209. 

There  is  no  markt  distinction  of  long  and  short  in  the 
vowels,  except  that  the  yowels  following  the  stress-syllaU  ar 
shorter  than  those  that  precede  it,  which,  together  with  the 
vowel  of  the  stress-syllabi,  ar  half-long.  Such  a  word  as 
risita  is  therefor  pronounced  >I**8r*ox«  So  also  eotmda 
alTlox*  aniamaa  X'l^Xi^^S  amigo.  English  speakers  must  be 
careful  not  to  shorten  the  unstrest  x  in  the  last  two  words,  aa 
they  ar  apt  to  do  from  the  associations  of  their  own  language. 
There  is  a  tendency,  as  in  other  languages,  to  shortn  the 
second  of  the  two  consecutiv  unstrest  vowels,  thus  the  second 
•  of  vmtar  apears  to  be  quite  short.  I  apears  to  be  generaly 
shorter  than  the  other  vowels,  and  in  such  a  word  as  neceaaario 
llsl's](i)d  the  first  vowel  seems  to  be  almost  as  short  as  the 
second.  The  vowels  do  not  apear  to  be  shortend  befor  mor 
than  one  consonant,  as  in  carro  compard  with  oaro,  visto, 
qisatro,  qiuirto. 

Stress,  too,  is  mor  level  than  in  English,  the  stress-syllaU 
being  utterd  with  only  a  slight  increase  of  force. 

The  intonation,  lastly,  is  also  evener.  In  English  such  a 
word  as  Portugueze  is  pronounced  with  a  low  level  tone  on 
the  first  two  syllabls  with  a  sudden  rize  and  downward  glide 
on  the  last,  but  in  Portugueze  in  such  a  word  as  coragdo 
olcox'SX^S:)  the  falling  tone  with  which  the  word  is  utterd 
when  izolated  is  begun  on  the  first  syllabi,  the  voice  gliding 
evenly  down  thru  all  three.  An  English  ear,  acustomd  to  a 
fresh  rize  or  fall  on  the  emfatic  syllabi  of  a  word,  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  such  a  word  as  coragao  is  strest  on  the  first 
syUabl. 

Vowel- Quality,  Elision,  and  Contraction. 

One  remarkabl  rezult  of   the  shortening  of  after-stress 
vowels  is  that  their  vocality  is  diminisht  until  they  ar  pro- 
nounced with  whisper  (not  broth)  insted  of  voice.     This  ia 
^  especialy  noticeabl  with  final  1  after  a  voiceless  stop,  as  in 
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^  PortOf  where  the  difference  between  the  full  vocality  of  the 

£nt  vowel  and  the  whisper  of  the  last  is  very  markt 1 

o}«)Cd>.  A  cazual  listener  would  eazily  imagine  that  the  final 
Towel  was  dropt  altogether.  But  the  only  vowel  that  is 
regolarly  dropt  is  I,  altho  in  such  words  as  noiie  it  is  sum- 
times  difficult  to  determin  whether  the  final  sound  is  o®  or 
oL.  In  the  specimens  I  hav  only  ocazionaly  markt  the  whisper. 

When  two  imstrest  vowels  in  different  words  cum  together, 
they  ar  contracted  as  follows : 

a  a    I   H  Cecums  3 
J    3l        >.      3 

o  o         11        »      1 

a  o         I  1        „      J 

The  only  contraction  which  is  obzervd  in  writing  is  the 
first,  in  d=a  a,  d«=a  as.  Other  exampls,  which  ar  not 
exprest  in  writing,  ar :  foi  para  a  cama  >}x  dxcd]  airj,  espera 
aU  que  eu  volte  l'ZiO\(^*\  ^XO[i  >}ooD.  Of  the  others :  eiid 
acordado  efjolo  ^^mi.  rasgo  o  panno  (D«3e(l  Dxnl,  rego  os  pradoa 
w\<^i  txo^lzi ;  rasga  o  panno  (M]tio}  Dxnl,  rega  os  pradoa 
iM\G^Zi  vynfjpAzu  The  vowels  rezulting  from  these  contrac- 
tions ar  never  whisperd,  and  this  apears  to  be  the  main 
distinction  between  such  sentences  as  rasgo  o  panno  and  rasgo 
panno  (Qk^tse^h  Dxnl,  altho,  of  course,  1  from  1  1  is  naturaly 
at  the  same  time  pronounced  with  rather  mor  stress. 

These  contractions  ar  made  only  when  the  two  words  ar 
intimately  conected. 

VERB  INFLECTIONS. 

The  2nd  pret.  indie,  sg.  and  plur.  ar  here  givn  in  their 
literary  forms,  but  in  speech  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
them  into  -efoei  and  -efD[x2i  respectivly  by  the  analogy  of 
other  verbal  forms. 

1  Conj.  amar  (chorar)  x'p3cd  (el-cojo)). 

Pres.  amo  (chore)     x*^  (^J^i) 
amas  X^I^^  i^h) 

ama  x^I  (4-) 
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pi. 

amamos 

I'Firiei  (2i-> 

amais 

l'f]£^i 

amam 

IFIJlf 

Imperf. 

amava 

I-P>I 

amavas 

I'f^l^i 

amava 

I-p3>I 

pi. 

amayamos 

irpirizi 

amaveis 

I-F3>[xej. 

amavam 

I-P>IJ« 

Pret. 

amei 

l'r[i 

amaste 

I'f^z^ 

amou 

l'^} 

pi 

amamos 

I'f^rlzi 

amastes 

I'f^z^zi 

am&ram 

I'f^nsis 

Plup. 

am&ra 

I'^n 

am&ras 

I-p3cdI2« 

am&ra 

I-r3CDI 

pi 

am&ramos 

It3o)ip12< 

am&reis 

I-f3(d[I2I 

amaram 

I-PJCDPIJ 

Flit. 

amarci 

in'^U 

amar&s 

in'^]zi 

amara 

1^1*^3 

pL 

amaremos 

iri'Q>[r\zi 

amareis 

iri'(^[£Zi 

amarao 

irin^ii 

Condit. 

amaria 

in'^^i 

amarias 

m  cDfiej 

amaria 

iri'CDlx 

pi 

amariamos 

IPIcdIip12« 

amaricis 

• 

iri'iol[izi 

amuriam 

iricDliiiJ 

2nd/ut. 

amur 

l'^^ 

amares 

l'r]ii>zi 

amur 

l'^^ 

pL 

amarmos 

I-f3(dp12< 

ainardes 

l'r](i>Qlzi 
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amarem 

I-pJcdVxj 

Imper, 

ama 

in 

pi. 

amais 

ip3^j 

Subf.  pres. 

ame 

IF 

ames 

irei 

ame 

IP 

pi. 

amemos 

l'f\T\zs 

ameis 

I-Ffxei 

amem 

ipV^ 

Bulj.  imp. 

amasse 

I-p3s 

amasses 

I'V^SlZi 

amasse 

I'pHs 

pi. 

amassemos 

l'V^zlT\Zh 

amasseis 

l'^s[izi 

amassem 

l'^s\sii 

Infin. 

amar 

i-p3® 

Oerund  amando 

ITiwi 

Partie.  pret 

amado 

I'FjDi 

2 

Conj.  beber  Dl*D[a). 

Pres. 

bebo 

D[Di 

bebes 

Dxoef 

bebe 

DID 

pi. 

bebemos 

DT'D[Ffel 

bebeis 

o1'b[izs 

bebem 

dxdXjx5 

Imperf. 

bebia 

dI-dIi 

bebias 

Dl-Dliei 

bebia 

dT-dIi 

pi. 

bebiamos 

DT'Dliri3i 

bebieis 

dT-dI[i3J 

bebiam 

DlofpiJ 

Pret. 

bebi 

dIdI 

bebeste 

Ol'0[Z90 

bebeu 

dT'd[i 

pi. 

bebemos 

DTD[Fi2J 

bebestes 

Ol'0[Z90ZS 

beberam 

dTd[<dijij 

fiS4 
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Plup. 

bebera 

dI*d[<di 

beberas 

dI-d[oi2I 

bebera 

Dl*D[a>i 

pi. 

beberamos 

©I*D[a>iFkf 

bebfireis 

dI-d[o[x3i 

bebdram 

Dl-D[a)iJ« 

IkU. 

beberei 

dIdI(d[x 

beberfis 

dIdI-ci)3cj 

beber& 

0lD*(i)3 

pi. 

beberemos 

DTDT-a)[pi2f 

bebereis 

dTdI-o[xsi 

beberao 

dTdT*cdiji5 

Condit. 

beberia 

dIdT'cdXi 

beberias 

DlDTCi)Il3l 

beberia 

dTdT'cdIi 

pi. 

beberiamos 

DlDl-oXiFiej 

beberieis 

dTdT<dI[jC2< 

beberiam 

dIdT-coIijii 

2ndfut 

beber 

dId[(d 

beberes 

Dl'D[(i)ei 

beber 

dT-d[cd 

pi. 

bebermos 

DT'D[(Drl2J 

beberdes 

Ol'B[(S>^Zi 

beberem 

oTo[(i>\s£i 

Imper, 

bebe 

DXD 

pi. 

bebei 

dTd[x 

Sulif.  prea. 

beba 

d[di 

bebas 

o[oizi 

beba 

q[di 

pi. 

bebamos 

oToirizi 

bebais 

Ol'0]lZi 

bebam 

o[oisii 

Subj.  imp. 

bebesse 

dT-d[s 

bebesses 

dT-d[sT2I 

bebesse 

dT*d[s 

pi. 

bebessemos 

DT*D(sTri2f 

bebesseis 

dT-d[s[x2j 

bebessem 

DT-D[sl,JXf 
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Infin.  beber  Dl'D[a) 

Oerund  bebendo  Dl'D[)a)l 

Partic.preL  bebido  dI'dIq)! 

3  Conj.    abrir  i-d<i>I<d. 

This  may  be  givn  mor  briefly. 

Prea.  abro  ^JQOly  abres  jDcoIei,  abre  ^Jool;  abrimos  I'Ot^lAzi, 
abris  I'DCofei,  abrem  JdcdI^-  Imperf.  abria  I'DOli.  Pret. 
abri  I'DcdI,  abriste  I'DCofejo,  abriu  I'DCdIi  ;  abrimos  I'DCDlrlei, 
abristes  X'DO)!^^^^  abriram  I'DCdIcdijij.  Plitp.  abrira  j-Da>Ia>i. 
-Ri^.  abrirei  idcdI'cd[jC.  Cond.  abriria  jdcdI-cdIx.  2n(/  fut. 
abrir  I'dcdIcd.  Imper.  abre  3^^! ;  abri  I'DCdI.  SwJ;*.  prea. 
abra  ]d<di.  Si/6;'.  twp.  abrisse  I'd<dIs.  Infin.  abrir  i*D(dIcd. 
Oer.  abrindo  i-dcdIjoI.     P^c.  pr^.  abrido  I'DCDlmi. 

Iregular  Verbs, 
-ar. 

estar.    Pres.  estou  ^fo},  est&s  efoje^,  est&  Sfo]  ;   estamos 

^•Ojpiej,  estais  z^izs,  estao  2JDxjij.     Imperf,   estava  2ro]>i. 

-^^et.  estive  2ior>,  estiveste  2foI>x^^*  estevo  2fo[> ;  estivemos 

^^OI^^rit^>,    estivestes    z^l'>iztozi,    estiveram    zfDt>i(^isis. 

^iup.    estivera  Zil'>i(i>l,      Fut    estarei   2fOX'CD[l.      2nd  fut. 

^Btiver  ^JI^x^>  estiveres  efof'^x^e^;  estivermos  ejof'^x^p^^^ 

^tiverdes  2ior'>x^®2J,  estiverem  Z9al'^\iii\sis,      Imper.   esti 

^*d3  ;  estai  z^i.     Suhj.  pres.  esteja  2fO[ex,  estejas  ZiD[ziZi ; 

eetejamos   efolxxries   estejais  zidl'Z^izi,  estejam   2fo[exJif. 

8ubj.    imp.    estivesse    z^['>is.      Infin.    estar  2fo3cD.      Ger. 

estando  efOXJOJi.     Ptc.  prt.  estado  z^^A. 

dar.  Pres.  dou  ©},  d&s  ©Jej,  d&  oj] ;  damos  ©x*^^^*  ^ais 
Djxeiy  dao  ©X^*^'  Imperf.  dava  (d3^X-  -P^^^«  dei  (d[x,  d^ste 
XD\z^y  deu  a>[i ;  d^mos  JD\rizs,  d^stes  JD\z^zi,  deram  a>x^I^*^- 
Plup.  dera  a>X^I«  -^"^'  darei  cdx'cd[x.  2/ic/  /w^.  der  a>x^' 
Imper.  d&  oj] ;  dai  ©3^-  ^"^-  J^'*^^-  ^^  ®[»  ^^^  ^[^^ »  dSmos 
CD[pi2J,  deis  a>[X2J,  deem  (d[\jX5.  Suhj.  imp.  desse  ©x^*  J^w^?^- 
dar  (d3^.     &er.  dando  (DX^^^-     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^sH. 
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-er. 

ser.  PrcB.  sou  s},  ^s  \ziy  &  \\  somos  s\^Fiz^  sois  s^xsf, 
sao  SIJ15.  Imperf.  era  x^I^  Pret  fui  >lx,  foste  >^z^t  foi 
>}i ;  fomos  >}r43i,  fostes  '>^Z90Zi,  foram  >3<dijh.  P/iip.  fdra 
>}(DI.  -R*^.  serei  sI'cd[jC.  2;^«?  fut  for  >]<d,  fores  >}(0eiy  etc 
Imper.  &£  s[ ;  sede  s\p.  Subf.  pres,  seja  s[ex ;  sejamos 
sl'eipiei,  sejais  sl'e]izi,  sejam  s[eiJi5.  Sw^'.  t/wp.  fosse  >}s. 
/n/1  ser  s[a).     Oer.  sendo  s[)a)l.    P^.  sido  sfvl. 

ter.  Pre9.  tenho  oXjClI,  tons  uyiizi,  tern  o^fK ;  temos 
u[fizi,  tendes  To[imai,  teem  o\iH  [the  artificial  pron.  is 
aparently  d[5\jij].  Imperf.  tinha  dIli.  PreL  tive  Df>, 
tiveste dI>X2^>  *©▼© d[>;  tivemos oI->xrit2S  tivestes ul'^lZfO^ 
tiveram  Dl'>\(i>isii.  Plnp.  tivera  oI'>x<«>I-  -^^«  terei  dI-©[x. 
2nd  fut,  tiver  or>x^-  Imper.  tem  D^xj;  tende  d[j®.  8ubf. 
prea.  tenha  O^ILI  ;  tenhamos  oI'Liriej,  tenhais  dI'lStsi, 
tenham  d\iLis\s.  Subj.  pret,  tivesse  ol'^xs.  Infin.  ter  o[a). 
(r^r.  tendo  o[j®i.     P^c.  tido  oloi. 

haver.  Pres.  hei  [i,  has  3^^  ha  3 ;  hemes  [rlei,  heis  [xei, 
hao  x^JJ'  Imperf.  havia  I">Il.  Pr^^.  houve  }>,  houveste 
}'>X^^>  houve  }> ;  houvemos  y^\r^Zi^  houvestes  \'>\Z90Zif 
houveram  }'>X^I^*^'  P^'(/>«  houvera  }'>X®I-  -^^-  haverei 
pT(D[l.  2nd  fut.  houver  }'>X^-  Imper.  ha  3;  havei  I'>[x. 
Subj.  2^re8.  haja  3^1 ;  hajamos  I'tirizi.  Subj.  imp.  houvesse 
}*>XS-     ^^\f'  haver I>[<D.     6^r.  havendo  I'>[5oi.     Ptc.  havido 

dizer.  Prea.  digo  mfal,  dizes  ofsTe^,  diz  (Dfei;  dizemos 
(Dr8[Fl2J,  dizeis  xsi's[lZij  dizem  oIsXjxj.  Imperf  dizia  ©I'sll. 
Pr^^.  disse  ©Is,  disseste  ol'sx^^,  disse  a>Is ;  dissemos  CDl'SXFki. 
Plup.  dissera  ®I'SXCj)X.  Fut.  direi  oI'(d[x.  2nd  fut.  diss6r 
cdI'SXCD.  ///«/?.  dize  ©Is ;  dizei  ©rs[x.  Subj.  pres.  diga  ©lax* 
Subj.  imp.  dissesse  mi'sxs.    Inf.  dizer  a5l's[ci).    Ptc.  dito  Q>Iol. 

fazer.  P;y5.  fa5o  >]sl,  fazes  >]sTej,  faz  >32j;  fazemos 
>X's[Fi2^  fazeis  >X'S[X2^,  fazera  >3sXjxj.  Imperf  fazia  ^X'S^I- 
Pre^.  fiz  'AzSy  fizeste  >IsX2JO,  fez  >[2j ;  fizemos  >I'SXFfei. 
Plup.  fizera  >I-sxci)X.  P^t.  farei^X'^x.  2nd  fut.  fizer  >I'8X<d; 
Imp.  faze>3s;  fazei  >X'S[-f-  Subj.  pres.  fa§a>3sx-  Subj.  imp. 
fizesse  >I'SXS.     Inf.  fazer  >X*s[^*     P^^'  ^^^^^  >[xDi. 
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perder.  Pres,  perco  DX^DOly  perdes  o\miZi,  perde  dicmd  ; 
perdemofi  Dla)*9[pie^,  perdeis  Dla)'a)[fe^y  perdem  di(DQ)Vx(. 
Subj.  pres.  perca  Dxcoox* 

poder.  Pres.  posso  dJ-sI,  podes  d^zi,  p6de  ti^m  \ 
podemos  Dl'a)[plef,  podeis  oi'TD[iZi,  podem  d}(d1)I5.  Imperf. 
podia  Dl'iDfx-  Pret  pude  oim,  pudeste  oi'U>iz^,  pdde  d}<d  ; 
pudemos  Dl'(DXPi2i.  Piup.  pudera  dI'IDX^X*  Sub/,  pres.  possa 
dJ-SX  ;  po8samos  ol'SX^i^^.  8ubj\  imp,  pudesse  ol'iDX^*  ^^if" 
poder  Dl'a)[a).    Pic.  podido  Di*a>I©i. 

querer.  Pre8.  quero  QXO)!,  queres  qx(D2$9  quer  Qxct) ; 
queremos  Ql'(D[piei,  quereis  oVc)[iZi,  querem  ax(i)l)^).  Imperf. 
queria  qT'CdIx-  Pret  quiz  alej,  quizeste  ol'Siz^,  quiz  afei ; 
quiz^mos  al'SXPk^.  P/w/>.  quizera  aI'8X<DX«  ^w^.  quererei 
cla)l'(i>[jc.  2nd/ut.  quizer  of  *sx<t>.  Suhj,  pres.  queira  q[jC(DX. 
Subj,  imp,  quizesse  al'SXS.  Inf.  querer  aT'(D[<D.  Ptc. 
querido  qT'cdIidI. 

saber.  Pres.  sei  s[i^  sabes  s3D^s  sabe  s3d  ;  sabemos 
SX*D[Fie^  sabeis  SX'd[x2J,  sabem  s3dVxj.  Imperf.  sabia  SX'dIx- 
Pr^/.  soube  s}Dy  sId/  soubeste  s}*DX^^>  soube  s}d;  soubemos 
•sJ'DXPki.  Plup.  soubera  sJ'DX^I'  ^'*^«  saberei  sxdI*cd[jC. 
2nd  fut.  souber  sJ'DXCO.  Imper.  sabe  sJd  ;  sabei  SX'd[x. 
8uhj.  pres.  saiba  s3xdx.  Subj.  imp.  soubesse  sJ'DX^.  Inf. 
saber  sx*d[cd.    Ptc.  sabido  sx'dIoI. 

trazer.  Pres.  trago  ocdSqI,  trazes  0(i>]slzi,  traz  Ui^^i; 
trazemos  oo)X's[piei,  trazeis  U(i>i's[izi,  trazem  0(d3s\(I5. 
Imperf  trazia  D<DX"8lx.  Pret.  trouxe  d<d}s,  trouxeste  d<d}'S- 
\z^,  trouxe  d<d}s  ;  trouxemos  DCDj'Sxrie^.  Piup.  trouxera 
0»}-sxcDI.  Fut.  trarei  d<dx*(d[x.  2nd  fut.  trouxer  d<d}*sx(0. 
Imper.  traze  d<d3s,  dci>32J  ;  trazei  0(DX'8[x.  Subj.  pres.  traga 
d®3QX-  SmS;".  wi/?.  trouxesse  ocoj'sxs.  Inf.  trazer  0(i)X's[a). 
Ptc.  trazido  ocox'slml. 

ver.  Pres.  vejo  >[ei,  v^s  >[2J,  v6  >[ ;  v^mos  >[rizi,  y^des 
>[(D3f,  v6em  >n,JXJ.  Imperf  via  >Ix.  Pr^/.  vi  >I,  viste  ^fefO^ 
viu  >Ii  ;  vimos  >rpi2f,  vistes  ^IziOZi,  viram  >I(DI<ij.  P/wjo. 
vira  >Io)X.  -R/^.  Terei  >I'Cd[x.  27id  fut.  vir  ^Icd.  Imper.  vfe 
>[ ;  vede  >[o.  Subj.  pres.  veja  >[ex.  S?/6/*.  imp.  visse  >Is. 
//f/l  ver  >[cD.     (?er.  vendo  >[j(Di.     P^c.  visto  >[zfdi. 

1  This  form  is  eyidently  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  preterit  of  poder. 
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-ir. 

ir.  Prea.  vou  >},yaiB  >!|x2f,  vai  >]jC  ;  yamos  ^jFtef,  id» 
Imei,  vao  >IJ15.  Imperf.  ia  Ii.  Pre^.  ftii  At,  foste  >]-»09  foi 
>J-jC  ;  fomos  >}Fl2f.  P/tip.  fdra  >Ja)i.  -R*^.  irei  I"(i>[x.  2firf 
/<#^.  for  >}<D.  Imper.  vai  >j£ ;  ide  f ©I.  8ubf.  pres.  v4  ^J, 
V&8  ^>]z§,  vd  >] ;  Tamos  >ipiej,  vades  >||Q)e$y  vao  ^pii.  Subf. 
pret  fosse  :>}s.    Jw/1  ir  f  cd.     Ger.  indo  f  jojI.    Pie.  ido  loA. 

▼ir..  Pr^«.  venho  >l.jCLi,  vens  >\jxftf,  vem  >Vxf;  vimos 
>Ipi2S  vindes  >f fmef,  vem  'B\sti.  Imperf.  vinha  >Iiii.  Prrf. 
vim  >Ij,  vi^ste  >I-X3^,  veio  >[A;  vi^mos  >f'XFtef,  vi&tea 
>f 'Xeroe^,  vi^ram  >I'X<DIJ1J.  P/wp.  vi^ra  >I"X^I«  -P^^-  virei 
>I'(d[x.  2n(/  fuL  vir  >Ia>.  Jmp.  vem  >'[m  ;  vinde  >f RD. 
Sw6;.  prea.  venha  >1.XLX ;  venhamos  >lLiPigf.  StiJ;*.  tVwp. 
vi^sse  >l'xs.    Inf,  vir  >Icd.     (?er.  vindo  >Ijajl.    P/c.  vindo 

pedir.  Pres.  pe9o  DXsl,  pedes  DXCDei,  pede  \y\p  ;  pedimos 
DlTDlpiej,  pedis  xilTaizi,  pedem  DX^Vxf.    Subj.pres.  -peqa  Ojsi. 

NOTES  ON  COLOQUIALIZMS. 

In  the  grammars  and  dialog-books  vm^,  sumtimes  writn 
voceniect^  with  the  3rd  sg.  of  the  verb,  is  stil  givn  as  the 
polite  form  of  adress.  But  in  the  upper  classes  this  pronoim, 
which  originaly  was  a  true  prommen  reverentiae,  being  a  con- 
traction of  rossa  merci  '  your  grace/  afterwards  sinking  to  a 
general  form  of  adress  to  all  respectabl  peple,  is  not  uzed  in 
speaking  to  equals,  the  3rd  sg.  of  the  verb  without  any  pro- 
noim  being  uzed  insted,  the  3rd  plur.  being  uzed  in  adressing 
several  peple.  vm^  itself  has  two  forms :  >JsfI's[,  which  is 
uzed  in  adressing  shopkeepers,  etc.,  and  a  shorter  one,  >J*s[, 
sumtimes  writn  roc^,  which  is  uzed  in  adressing  peple  of  a 
lower  grade.  Thus,  one  would  say  to  a  mule-driver  ax<ii>^ 
s[b  aJolcT  >lLi  Qtcer  vm^  (or  voc^)  um  copo  de  vinho  ?  but  to 
a  servant  in  an  upper-class  house  ->JspT  s\pi  cd]  a[i  2^r>I  al 
Vm'^  dird  gu'eu  cstive  aqui,  etc.  Exampls  of  the  uzual  form 
wil  be  found  in  the  sentences  givn  further  on.  The  2nd  sg. 
is  uzed  to  express  familiarity  and  afection,  as  in  other 
languages. 
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A  peculiar  feature  of  Portugueze,  including  the  literary 
Isagnage^  is  the  conjugation  of  the  infinitiy  after  the  analogy 
o{  the  2nd  future.  In  the  spoken  language  the  group  ha  de 
'hag  to/  as  in  Aa  de/azer  isso  3^t>I  s[(d  Isi,  is  often  regarded 
as  a  verbal  form,  and  a  plural  is  formd  on  the  analogy  of 
bebem,  so  that  hSo  de  fazer  isso  apears  in  the  extraordinary 
form  of  ^\iif>i  s[(o  fsl. 

Most  of  the  coloquial  forms  of  the  verbs  hav  been  noted 
under  Inflection.  There  is  a  curious  substitute  for  the  past 
partic.  aurido  *herd*  in  coloquial  speech,  nl.  y^Lzfoi  formd 
on  the  analogy  of  visto  *  seen.' 

SPECIMENS. 

A)  Sentences. 

1.  iu\xLi  piJXfol  o}iti  ^lizi.  qJfI  zfo]\  Q}fh  d3si\ 
Tpn  fIjijuI  o\}ii.  a}rit2fD3sp:r(j)  this\  -[cooT-cd]  aje^l 
-XiXii  >[cD.  :iiJi5Dl-fj)[i  D[jDlDXCi>ircD  >[coi  }g.  :>3spi 
^J«©Is(j    d3<ds.       ©31riai    cd[x(d3    [efOsI-LjcD.       oV^tol^i 

eC<DiF]?f   Sloxiplsl   LXJSI-       'U\ili    DCDXSl'.       CDjal>}C0DI   (i)[r. 

-X  m[i2i,  -f(is  lJo).     D[ielcoIiei  Fisuzi.     -s}ij  s[ia(Df  ]uA. 

2.   }«DT2fD3D[i   XP*-       -I   ^^^I   ^J^P^-       -2^3   ^3C0T>IJ    OOI'. 

Tpi5S-L}(D,  -I  Ijox"^^''!  QIPI-  -aT>TcD  -aJ^xe^cDX  Ija>xTi 
axF3  l^^is  J^I^^-  h^V^^]  ''J^  :>ixDxci>3  aipx  ox^u  d3cd© 
-al  ipuFl  Diolcol>p  d3(d  s[®i  xe^x^I  ^I^-  -I  a'  J^F^ 
r>}xDi(D3  aiFi.  -321  ocd[8  JcdxsI  f[xx.  -al  Jcdx^^  si^u.  -al 
JioieKoToi  a)X^T  ^I^-  }^^^-  sfj  }xd1p  :  e3  o^x^I^*^  '^l^^- 
[fOis^lOQ)!  sIslalFlcoI  >iJOla>I  dcdxsx- 

3.   a}»4>3x  l5(Di-s[iDlcDOi  e[2i.      :>3-f   fjo^b.      .-dVxjsxojIx^ 

-ml  sx<DlJiiFlaI  e3b>x  co3>i  o\sn.  :Q\iii  •d3cocoI  qjIs,  -[jai 
•j}s.  dJsIojI  8[(D3co-alFX2JDX  co^itfdl  ajcj).  mp>i  cd3(j) 
s[ityi>lQlu['>i(i>}Qiel  ifij.     -(D*I  s[xi  s[jD(Dla>I>i  s[(i>  [wAzf. 
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4.  -al  Lxsis-L}<o  Fxool'.  -xiJ  oMi  rial  f(i:  -al  L[si 
:m[t93lol  a[ii.  IiFisS  Sfdjcoi  ehdUi.  -3  Fi^xfoiaD:  iiJii 
>[el.     af  ©3^1  u\iis.     -X  >x^l}  r}si.     -x  JfIjikdI  F[jcir 

5.  -Di    (DXsrIaI->irlejD[cDpl    ©ijsj^dI    d[5d1  :    3[xcDiFlaI 

6.  -i-a[cocD*I  oojeiiolfjcji  qxcdqI  x  •  -X*^^  ^^^^  K^djcdi 
-sirij  ©3^Q}^sIcd  d3cd.  -sIdcdI  sltjp](o  airi  ajxsi,  Dxsirl. 
:>3spi  >}<D®TrI®[jc  D3(DX2roi  a3<DOiiiai  (m[A. 

7.  -iai  axcois'Ljd).  -ij  d3cooI  -cofeiei.  aiijoi  alefox- 
axo)l  idJjCs}  D<D[ej  co[)sle^ — co[jsis«5isi  3^-  Qiijoix  dixDi. 
:[i  a32fDleT(D3co  f(jo  iriFi  jpioia^sl  fi^i,  -3  oolJ-«a>I 
a38ilal  rboi. 

8.  -ol  F3ci)iaTaj?Di  ijsjai  D3sa}jki  •s[ienl  ajsii2i,  -Isl 
^IjisfI  D[sa}rie«5l8  -Jocokj.  aiijol  r[iH^l'>\(i>\i£iOl>i 
8[cD  isajf  }D<Di,  -fI  coJco. 

9.  alx  Isi.  lal  uyn.  -di  (DXSisi2fD3a>i,  aJpisQco  alFX 
:a}x8ioI->xssisI  (dIoI.  iiju  ;  iijij3  '^3®!^^*^^^  oijo— i3©l 
-al  >3co3  D[TiF[jsd:  i3<D.    at>}x  lejoi :   -dicdI  s[ifI}  ^IcdIfj 

B)  Poetry. 

1. 

-X2J  >rcoxe«)lF}5  ©[alx  fJ-cdoI  ewicox 
:co}jai  D[5Dl2i  (DXJOJiFlpi  0)3(DpiJ;' 
-IdIcdfI   F3-cj)Xxr  DX<DTxVxj  >}joI   DiCDX 
-lej  0i]Q<i>iriziA  (i>]miz^(j>iszo\(D  f3ci>xjij:' 
-i  ijFloolDi  8XcoxJiJaI  L®x  ®l^l' 
-ol8x  F}<Dle«)r  i[ziQli  coIdx  s3cdxjij.' 
>[®IaI  >cd[2«x  >}joI  (D*xa32J  xoJcDles' 
-al  co3aci)Irx2»x^iJ  3^^;^^  '^}^^1  f3<dI2J.' 

-a3  f}jxj2i.' 
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2. 

DCDpiDis  ]QiitnA  DX^l,  -qIdi  sismY 

'Oizf  d^lti  ilois  IojIsicoI  acoijoi'. 
ipu  s[x  (3,  (dJsIs  ]aiizi !)  iiJii  s[x  Oiijol 

>[ja>l  a}Fi>iej  ©[xei,  -f1q]i  s]lzi, 

-alojIoicD  i](D  e3  >}a5l2Ka}Df  ijmt 

-JoxdI  ijitijiej  Dili,  -mlsl  e}st 

-DicD  Dla>ialrl  >3-fai2j  opoi  oiJOi. 
-sii  ©JsitiJl  >J2S  m[coa[i  ejsi, 

-[J3l    CD[jRDlsfe>    dIcdIs    }D(d1s    3^^^^» 
-OlCDDI    ^[^    JCXDIS    3€>3tI2W}j    f(i    D0)XJOi. 

-a3  F}fiJ3i. 

A. 

1.  Tenha  muito  bons  dias  !  Como  estd  P  Como  passa  P 
^ao  muito  bem.  Como  estd  seu  irmao  P  EUe  ter&  gosto  em 
^yer,  Nao  terei  tempo  para  ir  vel-o  hoje.  Fa9a  favor  de 
Bentar-se  !  D&  uma  cadeira  a  este  senhor !  Tenho  de  fazer 
Qma  visita  na  yi6inhaD9a.  Tern  pressaP  Logo  voltarei. 
Adeus,  meu  senhor !  Beijo-lhe  as  maos.  Sou  um  seu 
criado. 

2.  Onde  est&  teu  amoP  Ainda  dormeP  EstA  ja  levan- 
tadoP  Nao  senhor,  ainda  esta  na  cama.  Que  Tergonha 
estar  ainda  na  cama  a  estas  oras  !  Hontem  k  noite  fui  para 
a  cama  tao  tarde  que  nao  me  pude  levantar  cede  esta  manha. 
A  que  horas  foi  para  a  cama  P  As  tres  horas  e  meia.  Que 
horas  saoP  Que  horas  Ihe  par^ce  que  saoP  Oito.  Sim^  oito! 
J4  deram  dez.     Entao  6  precise  que  me  levante  depressa. 

3,  Como  vai  indo  o  seu  Portuguez  P     Vai  indo.     Tem  se 
adiantado  P    Bem  longe  d*isso :  pouco  ou  nada  tenho  apren- 
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dido.  Disseram-me  que  j&  o  fallava  bem.  Quern  tal  VJn 
diaae,  enganou-se.  Posso  dizer  algumas  palavras  de  coi 
Deye  fallar  sempre  que  tiver  occasiao.  Beceio  sempre  d 
fazer  erros.    Nao  tenba  medo :  a  lingua  6  faoil. 

4.  ConheceosenhorMelloP  Eantigoamigomeu:  conhe90 
o  desde  pequeno.  lamos  &  escola  juntos.  Ha  muito  que  o  na 
yejo.  Que  idade  temP  £2  yelho  ou  mo9oP  E  homem  d 
meia  idade. 

5.  Par^ce-me  que  vamos  ter  mudan9a  de  tempo :  cheira 
me  que  Tamos  ter  chuva.  Tanto  melhor;  seri  uma  bo 
mudan9a. 

6.  Aquelle  relogio  tern  o  quer  que  6 :  6  precise  ver  pai 
se  mandar  concertar.  Se  precisa  d'alguma  oonsa,  pe9a-m4 
Fa9a  favor  de  me  deitar  esta  carta  no  correio. 

7.  0  que  quer  o  senborP  TJm  par  de  luvas.  Quant 
eusta  P  Quero  dous  ou  trez  Ien90s — len908  d'assoar.  Quant 
6  tudo  P  Eu  gasto  geralmente  uma  moeda  por  semana,  alei 
de  casa  e  comida. 

8.  Tomfira  que  cada  um  se  occupasse  com  os  sous  negocio 
e  se  nao  mettesse  com  os  dos  outros.  Quanto  menos  tiverei 
que  fazer  um  com  outro  melhor. 

9.  Que  6  isso  P  0  que  tem  P  Pardee  assustado,  com 
se  alguma  cousa  tivesse  succedido.  Nao  ;  nao  ba  nac 
importante — ^nada  que  valha  a  pena  (de)  mencionar.  Que  £ 
istoP  Pareceu  me  ouvir  uma  bulba.  Foi  so  o  vento  il; 
arvores. 

B.  1. 

As  filhas  do  Mondego  a  morte  cscura 
longo  tempo  cborando  memor&ram  ; 
e  por  memoria  eterna,  em  fonte  pura 
as  lagrimos  cboradas  transform  dram  : 
o  noma  Ihe  puzeram  que  iuda  dura, 
dos  amores  do  Ignez,  que  alii  passdram. 
Vede  que  fresca  fonto  rega  as  flores, 
que  lagrimas  sao  agua,  e  o  nome  amores. 

Camoes. 
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2. 

Brandos  aguas  do  T^jo,  que  passando 
por  estes  verdes  campos  que  regaes, 
plantas,  hervas,  fldres,  e  animaes^ 
pastores,  nymphas,  ides  alegrando. 

Nao  sei  (ah,  doces  aguas !)  nao  sei  quando 
Yos  tomarei  a  v^r ;  que  magoas  taes, 
vendo  como  vos  deixo,  me  causaes, 
que  de  tornar  j&  vou  desconfiando. 

Ordenou  o  destine,  desejoso 
de  converter  mens  gostos  em  pesares, 
partida  que  me  vai  custando  tanto. 

Saudoso  de  vos,  d'elle  queixoso, 
encherei  de  suspires  outros  ares, 
turbarei  outras  aguas  com  meu  pranto. 

Camoes. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

This  paper  was  alredy  set  up  in  type,  when  Mr.  Fumivall 

<^d  my  atentio'n  to  an  articl  on  Portugueze  sounds  in  the 

^tnania,   which   he   had   just   receivd :    A.   R.    Gon9alyes 

Vianna,  Essai  de  phon^tique  et  de  phonologic  de  la  langue 

I^ortagaise,  d'apr^s  le  dialecte  actuel  de  Lisbonne  (Romania, 

1883,  Janvier,  xii,  45).     It  gives  me  great  plezure  to  find 

that  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  a  nativ  fonetician  so 

thiiroly  wel  qualified  as  M.  Vianna  evidently  is.     I  only  wish 

Ws  paper  had  been  publisht  two  years  ago :   it  would  hav 

^ved  me  an  enormous  amount  of  drudgery  and  groping 

About  in  the  dark.     But  I  hav  the  satisfaction  of  finding 

that  in  almost  every  case  in  which  I  differ  from  J.  de  Deus 

^^i  the  Prince,  M.  Vianna  is  on  my  side.     In  sum  cases  he 

differs  from  me,  which  is,  however,  aparently  often  the  rezult 

^f  my  not  having  been  able  to  get  at  the  natural  coloquial 

speech — always  a  difficult  aim  to  acomplish  when  one  has  not 

the  advantage  of  a  rezidence  in  the  cuntry  itself.     I  wil  now 
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proceed  to  quote  M.  Yianna  in  all  important  cases  of  agree 
ment  with  and  difference  from  my  own  statements.  Hi/ 
paper  is  so  much  fuller  than  mine  (taking  up  nearly  sevent] 
close-printed  pages)  that  it  is  quite  impossibl  for  me  to  d< 
justice  to  it^  except  by  emestly  recomending  it  to  all  fono 
ticians. 

P.  4.  I.  ' ...  .  bien  plus  6to\iS6,  bien  plus  ferm6  que  T* 
fran9ais  de  me,  k*    G,V.  32, 

X*  ' .  •  •  .  tout  k  fait  semblable  k  Va  atone  de  Tanglai 
bboutf  he  gave  me  a  book.*  G.Y.  31.  This  accurate  com 
parison  inspires  one  with  confidence  in  the  author's  identifi* 
cations  generaly.  In  my  Sound  Notation  I  hav  exprest  th< 
E.  unstrest  a  by  j. 

5.  X*  '•  •  •  •  plus  ouvert  que  Yk  fran9ais,  a  allemand  [=| 
H.S.] ;  un  pen  moins  cependant  que  Ya  bref  anglais.de  bad. 
lequel  ne  se  retrouve  que  dans  quelques  dialectes  portugais 
dans  Y  Algarve  ou  Beira-baixa,  par  exemple.'  J.  de  Deus'f 
i  isy  therefor,  a  broad  provincial  i,  and  my  refuzal  to  admit 
two  open  esiB  fully  justified. 

]l.  According  to  G.Y.  33,4  i  and  i  in  diphthongs  ai 
pronounced  like  the  second  elements  in  the  E.  diphthongs  it 
boy,  now,  which  means,  of  course,  that  they  ar  wide — r,  i 
For  inu  he  givs  the  pron.  >Ii  (p.  38).  I  distinctly  heai 
both  elements  narrow  in  this  word,  but  I  am  not  sure  aboai 
thex. 

6.  G.Y.  p.  70,  givs  DXiii  as  the  Lisbon  pron.  of  t^nho 
He  givs  the  same  pron.  of  close  e  befor  J,  Ik,  nh,  stating 
that  befor  x  and  ^  the  x  may  becum  x^,  as  in  seja.  P.  37  Ya 
identifies  the  diphthong  in  bem  with  that  in  mde,  making 
them  both  jfis  (or  rather  J}Ls).  After  repeated  hearings  o 
my  teacher's  pron.,  I  stil  am  inclined  to  maintain  (tho  no 
with  perfect  confidence)  my  own  analysis.  I  hav  herd 
pron.  \l  by  him  in  aeja,  vejo^  but  I  hav  herd  only  [  in  abelh 
and  the  rest.  G.Y.  analyzes  the  close  ei  of  rei  *  king '  as  if. 
I  stil  hear  it  distinctly  as  [x. 

7.  <j)i.  '  rr  .  •  .  .  est  prononcee  un  peu  plus  en  arriere  qu 
r  simple.  On  trouvera  individuellement  des  r  vibrante 
uvulaires,  meme  parmi  des  gens  qui  prononcent  r  simpl 
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oomme  one  linguale/    G.  Y.  48.    He  seems  to  describe  simple 
r  as  not  being  trild. 

8.  00.  ^  Tandis  que  le  bout  de  la  langue  s'appuie  centre  les 

gencives,  ou  plutot  centre  les  alveoles  des  dents  incisives 

SQp^rieureSy  le  dos  s^en  ^l^ve  vers  le  point  guttural/     G.Y. 

48.    The  description  is  identical  with  my  own.     As  regards 

the  distribution  of  the  a)(  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  / 

IB  guttural  everywhere,  even  initialy,  where  the  gutturality 

would  naturaly  be  less  markt,  and  after  careful  trials  with 

my  teacher,  we  both  thought  there  was  no  difference  between 

the  /  of  in  and  that  of  sal.     But  it  is  quite  possibl  we  may 

both  be  wrong.     G.  V.  says  (p.  49) :    *  le  /  gutturalis^  du 

portugais  ne  pent  que  suivre  la  voyelle ;  il  la  gutturalise  en 

mime  temps.  ...  II  n'y  a  generalement  que  la  voyelle  a 

qui  soit  affectee  par  la  prononciation  de  l,  lorsque  cette  con- 

Sonne  est  mediale^  comme  dans  maila,  salla.     Bien  des  per- 

Bonnes,  cependant,  gutturalisent  toutes  les  voyelles  devant  I 

dans  le  corps  du  mot,  parce  qu'elles  gutturalisent  aussi  le  / 

m^ial  entre  deux  voyelles.' 

2,  e  ar  different  from  the  French,  and  identical  with  the  E. 
sounds ;  G. V.  46.  The  Portuguese  sounds  seem,  however,  to 
le  narrow,  not  wide,  as  in  E.  The  remarks  in  my  text  show 
that  BelFs  original  analysis  of  8  and  ah  was,  in  the  main,  corect, 
wd  that  sh  is  realy  an  s  aproximated  to  o,  and  that  he  was 
il-advized  in  transpozing  the  value  of  his  original  symbols. 

G.V.  p.  46,  says  of  Port,  x  and  j\  'Torgane  actif  est  un 
point  de  la  surface  sup^rieure  de  la  langue,  plus  ou  moins 
Aipproche  de  son  extr^mite,  selon  que  la  voyelle  prec^dente 
ou  suivante  est  palatale  ou  gutturale.'  This  is  mor  clearly 
put  p.  72 :  an^=z^[  (ils  sent  prononc^s  avec  ime  partie  de  la 
surface  de  la  langue  plus  pr^s  de  sa  partie  moyenne,  et  sur  la 
limite  du  palais  et  des  gencives),  a?a=ei>3  (un  peu  plus  en 
avant,  etc.). 

His  description  of  Zi,  ti  is  vague  (p-  46) :  '  Les  reduites  a 
sourde  et  sonore  ne  sent  que  x  et  j  att^nu^s/  P.  48  he  says 
of  them  that  they  *  deviennent  plus  palatalisees  lorsqu'elles  se 
trouvent  en  conjonction  avec  des  voyelles  palatales.'  So,  also, 
p.  72 :  w=l2H,  (wzuJl^fi-. 

mi.  Trana.  18Sd-3^.  17 
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G.Y.  p.  49,  Bays  that  t  and  d  ar  formd  muoh  nearer  the 
teeth  than  the  Fr.  sounds,  implying  that  they  ar  formd  on 
the  gums. 

9.  Acording  to  G.Y.  p.  50,  d  is  generaly  w  between  vowels, 
even  in  different  words.  As  to  e,  he  says,  p.  46,  that  there 
ar  no  '  fricatives  gutturales '  in  Portugueze. 

10.  G.Y.  p.  73,  note,  givs  also  the  pron.  of  quasi  as 
0i3xsl. 

13.  Acording  to  G.Y.  p.  57,  unstrest  e  and  i  both  becum  f 
befor  e  and  e,  while  befor  other  cons,  t  keeps  its  full  sound, 
and  €  becums  I.  '  Dans  une  suite  de  syllabes  atones  dont  la 
Yoyelle  sera  toujours  t,  le  dernier  t  seulement  garde  le  son 
qui  lui  est  propre  ;  ceux  des  syllabes  qui  le  pr^cddent  se  pro- 
noncent  I  \  He  givs  as  exampls  ministro,  militar  rI'rFf2O0l, 
rIo)r-o3(D,  vicejar,  privilegiado'>lsi'e](^,  DCDMcoIei'Jad.  I  cannot 
trace  these  laws  in  the  pron.  of  my  teacher. 

P.  58  he  gives  the  pron.  of  initial  unstrest  ^tn  as  Is,  as  in 
entrar.  This  my  teacher  admitted.  He  makes  initial  e  I 
befor  e,  e,  f  befor  other  conss. :  elogio  fool'eLk,  espaso  f 'efOjsL 
I  find  that  the  unstrest  e  befor  at,  etc.,  is  so  faintly  sounded 
that  its  existence  is  often  doubtful,  but  it  sounds  to  me  mor  I 
than  I  or  1. 

16.  OH  generaly  =  }  or  }  ^indifferently,  especialy  befor  ». 
G.Y.  61. 

17.  G.Y.  p.  68,  does  not  giv  nazality  to  the  e  otpenna,  etc. 

18.  Acording  to  G.Y.  p.  88,  the  differences  of  stress  ar 
greater  than  in  Italian,  almost  as  great  as  in  E. 

The  only  mention  of  whisper  by  G.Y.  is  where  he  atributes 
it  to  the  second  element  of  diphthongs,  p.  33. 

19.  '  Ces  elisions  de  Ve  muet  sent  assez  capricieuses.'  G.Y. 
67. 

24.  G.Y.  60,  1,  gives  tei-em,  doi-on,  poi-em,  etc.,  with 
inserted  u 

If  my  paper  had  apeard  befor  M.  Yianna's,  I  might  hav 
claimd  the  merit  of  having  added  considerably  to  our  kno- 
ledg  of  the  language  ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only  claim  that  of  having, 
with  the  help  of  Visibl  Speech,  perhaps  defined  the  formation 
of  sum  of  the  sounds  mor  closely.    I  only  hope  that  M.  Yianna 
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may  be  indaced  to  publish  a  complete  grammar  and  chresto-r 
mathy  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  language  on  a  fonetio 
basis. 


v.- THE    BOS  WORTH- TOLLER    ANGLO-SAXON 
DICTIONARY.     By  James  Platt,  Jun.,  Esq. 

Of  this  only  the  first  half  {a — hwistlian)  has  appeared,  half 
of  which  {a—firgemtriam)  is  said  in  Toller's  preface  to  have 
been  "  finally  revised ''  at  Bosworth's  death,  while  so  much 
progress  had  been  made  with  ''  some  succeeding  sheets  '^  that 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  make 
any  but  slight  alterations  in  them.  It  is  a  pity  the  University 
did  not  cancel  the  whole  on  the  author's  death.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  a  wish  to  avoid  trouble  or  expense  or  anything 
but  regard  for  Bosworth's  memory  determined  them  to  carry 
it  through  the  press,  yet  even  then  one  would  think  they 
erred.  Would  it  not  have  been  far  better  for  Bosworth's 
memory  to  have  let  the  good  he  did  live  after  him,  the  evil 
lie  interred  with  his  bones,  rather  than  to  have  thus  raked  up 
all  the  errors  of  the  infant  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  of  his 
time  and  republished  them  in  this  year  of  grace  1882,  a  con- 
fession of  Englishmen's  ignorance  of  the  philology  of  their 
own  tongue  P  And,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  since  no  eminent 
scholar  would  link  his  name  with  such  a  work,  the  carrying 
of  it  through  has  had  to  be  entrusted  to  an  as  yet  unknown 
hand ;  whereas  a  dictionary  needs  above  all  things  the  very 
best  scholarship  of  its  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  am- 
bitious work  like  this,  issued  by  our  great  University  and 
fountain  of  highest  learning,  and  therefore  to  be  reasonably 
looked  on  by  the  world  as  the  flower  of  all  that  the  English 
school  of  Anglo-Saxon  can  do.  As  it  is,  the  continuation  of 
the  work  by  Toller  appears  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  the  com- 
mencement of  it  by  Bosworth — and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deaL  It  is  painful  to  have  to  speak  thus,  but  no  one  who  has 
the  dear  "Old  English"  tongue  of  Caedmon  and  Cynowulf, 
iElfred  and  jiElfric  and  Wulfst&n,  as  much  at  heart  as  I 
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have,  could  well  say  less  in  such  an  extreme  case  as  that  of 
this  Bosworth-ToUer  Dictionary.   The  following  few  remarks 
may  prove  useful  to  its  readers.  A  thorough  criticism  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give — ^a  re-writing  of  the  whole  book  would 
be  easier.   Even  a  first  glance  at  the  dictionary  shows  a  chaos 
of  bad  arrangement.   The  letters  (b,  ea,  eo,  />  are  treated  as  (he, 
e-a,  e-o,  t-h,  the  short  vowels  are  not  divided  from  the  long; 
and  there  is  no  system  followed  in  spelling  the  catch-words— 
almost  every  Anglo-Saxon  word  occurs  in  several  spellings 
with  full  quotations  to  each  place,  and  no  kind  of  indication 
whatever  as  to  the  relative  value,  age,  or  dialect  of  the  various 
orthographies.     The  miserable  student  is  lost  among  endless 
varieties,  such  as  abhad^  abbod,  abbot,  abbud  (abbot)  ;  fleah^  fleb^ 
flii,  fiioy  flig  (albugo) ;  gcesty  gesty  giesf,  gist,  gyst  (guest) ;  run- 
ning in  some  cases  all  over  the  alphabet,  thus  aldu,  eldo,  and, 
following  up  the  same  principle  in  the  coming  half,  kldti, 
ildu,  yldu  (age) ;   how  is  he  to  know  that  celdu  is  Mercian 
and  Northumbrian,  eldu  Kentish  and  Oldest  West  Saxon, 
ieldu,   ildu  9th  century  "West  Saxon,  and  yldu  late  West 
Saxon  spelling  of  one  and  the  same  word  P      Then  the 
confusion  is  worse  confused  by  the  introduction  of  swarms 
of  illegitimate  catch-words ;  inflections  like  the  pnet.  abealh, 
abulgan,  and   participle  aboJgen,  from   abelgan   (anger),  one 
inflectional  form   often  occurring  in   various   spellings,  as 
frcBgin,    frcsgn,    frceng,    fregn    (prsst.    of   frignan),     etc. ; 
phrases   like   beforan   gestihtian    (ordain  before)    treated  as 
if  they  wore  one  word  and  not  two;    and  words  actually 
inserted  solely  in  order  to   tell   us   they  do   not  occur  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  in   the  case  of  blindan!    And   worst  of 
all  is  the  confusion  caused  by  such  frequent  pieces  of  care- 
lessness as  giving  biad  with  no  reference  but  "  v.  beada," 
when  upon  our  finding  bSada  there  is  also  no  reference  but 
"  V.  bdad "  ;   flaxfotc,  floxfdte,  flohtenfote   (web   foot),  with 
a  reference  for  floxfdte  only ;  frictrung  with  instructions  to 
"v.  frehV^    (divination),   and  hdenan   with   instructions   to 
"v.  hdn^^   (stone),  when  neither  freht  nor  hdn  (both  im- 
portant  words)    are   to  be  found;    gednian   (long   6)  with 
V.  gynian^'  (long  y),  and  when  we  find  gynian  (short  y) 


a 
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V.  ginian"  and  upon  finding  ginian  (gape)  "  v.  geonian  '* 
short  o) ;  handcldj)  as  n.  and  herecumbol  as  m.,  while  (and 
correctly)  clap  (cloth)  is  marked  m.  and  cujnboi  (ensign)  n. 
[n  this  matter  of  gender  mistakes  are  very  frequent,  as  the 
lexicographer  has  volunteered  too  freely  without  seeking  for 
md  giving  evidence  that  would  prove  the  gender  of  the  word. 
Aneldo  (ancle)  is  not  m,  at  all  but  n,,  dd  (pile)  is  n.  as  well  as 
m.y  idl  (disease)  is  n.  as  well  as  /.,  cefent  (envy)  is  not  n,  at  all 
bat  m.,  /.,  drist  (resurrection)  is  n,  as  well  as  wi.,  /.,  bimier 
(contumely)  is  m.  as  well  as  n.,  fcereld  (journey)  is  m,  as  well 
E8  n.,  fierst  is  not  m.  only  but  n,  also  in  the  sense  of  ''  time/' 
while  in  that  of  "  ceiling  "  it  is  not  w.  at  all  but  /.,  fuHuht 
(baptism)  is  iw.,/.,  as  well  as  m.,  gear  (year)  is  m.  as  well  as 
».,  hi)}  is  not  /.  but  wi.,  w.,  hicmtesmedema  (wheatmeal)  is  not 
/.  but  m.f  and  so  on  in  numerous  other  instances ;  and  such 
is  the  force  of  habit  and  the  helplessness  of  the  lexicographer 
that  he  often  puts  his  chimerical  gender  to  a  word  when  his 
(ncn  quotations  next  following  and  proving  the  gender  give 
him  the  lie,  thus  andli/en  (sustenance)  is  given  as  «.,  ceder 
(cedar)  as/.,  Cent  (Kent)  as  w.,  hielfe  (helve)  as  wj.,  w.P,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  clear  evidence  of  the  quotations  that  andlifcn  is/, 
tder  w..  Cent  /.,  and  hielfe  /.  /  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  inflec- 
tions, the  Dictionary's  own  quotations  show  it  to  be  wrong  in 
the  declension  it  assigns  to  dc  (oak),  hniitu  (nut),  and  other 
words.  This  unlooked-for  ignorance  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar 
Appears  also  in  numberless  other  cases.  Thus,  when  our  doubt 
is  excited  by  such  an  unheard-of  catch- word  as  abboda,  and  we 
eagerly  look  to  the  one  reference  given  to  see  if  it  is  justified, 
We  find  that  it  is  not  so,  the  abbodan  therein,  on  which  the 
lexicographer  founds  his  abboda,  being  clearly  a  dat.  plur.  in 
the  an  for  urn  of  the  late  texts.  Then  we  find  andwarde  given 
18  another  form  of  andweard  (present)  on  the  strength  of  />i8 
mdfcarde,  and  celfacinu  as  an  alternative  of  celfycine  (fair  as  an 
If)  on  the  strength  of  ides  (sl/scinu,  though  in  both  cases  any 
rro  might  have  seen  that  the  final  vowels  are  inflectional. 
Tien  we  find  b^d  and  gebSd  (prayer)  with  plur.  in  -u  in 
efiance  of  the  law  that  long  neuter  monosyllables  have  no 

in  the  plural,  the  few  j'-stems  like  icuht  (wight)  of  course 
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excepted.  Cucon  is  given  as  an  adjective  from  the  accusative 
cuconne  (alive).  Oe/e  is  given  as  nominative  from  the  accusative 
gefe  Bede  516  (from  giefu,  gift).  Oe/ole  (with  foal)  is  given 
with  final  e  against  all  laws  of  mutation.  Under  gemeltan 
(melt)  a  geniyltan  is  given  as  a  quotatiou,  while  an  infinitive 
gemieUan  is  coined  from  the  third  person  gemielL  Geneatscdbtf 
handscolu  (shoal)  violate  the  laws  that  u  is  lost  at  the  end  of 
long  ci-feminines.  Hddor  (brightness)  is  of  course  n.,  not  m., 
like  all  adjectives  used  as  nouns.  **nal  n"  and  '^heal  m.  n,V* 
are  one  and  the  same  word,  as  ''  healh  mP  (comer).  Hdinn^ 
heht  (name)  and  hdian,  hdtte  are  not  ttco  verbs.  Henna  (hens) 
is  fem.  plural  and  not  a  strong  masc.  nominative  singular. 
Hdpc  as  a  fcm.  nom.  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  quotations, 
which  point  clearly  to  hiip  (spoil).  Hwat  as  the  singular  of 
hwata  is  impossible,  htcast  (divination)  is  the  only  form  possible 
by  the  primary  rules  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar.  But  the 
Dictionary  does  not  really  seem  to  care  much  for  those  rules, 
as  the  above  examples  and  many  others  show.  And  its  know- 
ledge of  other  Teutonic  languages  and  of  comparative  philology 
generally  appears  small.  We  meet  with  false  quantities  in 
abundance,  ascian,  geascian,  h^dy  gebed,  borian,  b^sig,  dohior, 
dor,  duru^  gf^df/rc,  ig  in  flat  contradiction  to  heg,  eotcu  in 
flat  contradiction  to  fcdicer,  edten^  tlie  very  absurd  split-up 
of  for  into  for  and  /or,  forledlCy  gcvha  in  flat  contradiction 
to  gdl,  hlfrdcr  in  the  teeth  of  the  Germ,  leiter  quoted 
under  it,  similarly  hlutor  in  defiance  of  the  adduced  Germ. 
laufer,  and  hrldrian  in  the  face  of  the  Germ,  reifern  there 
quoted,  and  so  forth.  A'niiepe  (single)  cannot  be  Germ. 
einJdufg,  The  O.II.G.  dmeiza  is  quoted  under  cbmcie  (ant), 
yet  the  lexicographer  does  not  see  that  it  shows  the  absurdity 
of  his  derivation  from  w  and  mete.  Blvtsian  (bless)  is  not 
Goth.  hJcipjan.  The  ending  erne  in  norpcrne  (northern)  is 
taken  from  (vni  in  the  face  of  the  Icel.  rcenn,  O.H.G.  rdni. 
So  the  supcrlatival  est  is  absurdly  taken  from  the  noun  ht. 
Ece  is  not  Gorra.  ewig,  Ferian  (convey)  cannot  be  Goth. 
farjnn^  loci,  ferja  and  O.S.  forlan.  Germ,  fuhren^  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Fria  (lord)  is  not  from  *frcaha,  Ordtan 
(groats)  can  have  no  connection  with  Icel.  grautr.     And  so 
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eoDunples  might  be  multiplied — but  I  will  only  give  one 
nare,  the  worst  of  all,  abitweonum  (between)   from  Sansk. 

Mi! 

i 

After  all  this  we  are  not  surprised  when  Bosworth  entirely 
niBtranalates  the  not  very  difficult  line  of  Icelandic  (froin  the 
AMssmdlf  he  does  not  say  so)  dragged  in  without  any 
particular  reason  under  bSor.  "  01  heiitr  mep  monnum^  en 
mefi  Asum  btor"  does  noi  mean  that  both  men  and  ^sir  call 
ale  "  beer."  It  means  that  what  men  call  "  ale  "  is  called 
"beer"  by  the  ^sir. 

The  dictionary  does  not  even  seem  to  know  what  a  com- 
pound word  is.  Two  or  more  words  like  beforan  gestihiian 
(ordain  before)  are  often  treated  as  one;  compounds  are  often 
treated  as  if  two  or  more  words ;  thus  bianpimn  is  given  as  a 
quotation  (and  the  only  one)  to  bian  (bean) ;  Sast-Engle, 
Snt'Seaxe,  as  quotations  to  a  supposed  adjective  ^ast;  and 
imtweard  (eastward)  as  quotation  to  an  equally  visionary 
noon  Sast. 

The  leaning  of  the  dictionary  on  the  work  of  others  is  the 
same  old  family  complaint  from  which  all  our  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries  have  so  far  suffered,  Lye  copying  wholesale  and 
without  acknowledgment  from  Junius,  all  his  successors 
carrying  on  the  tradition.  It  is  time  we  left  off  reprinting 
Jonias  with  variations  and  produced  an  original  work.  At 
the  least  the  present  dictionary  should  have  had  some  search 
of  the  printed  texts  made  for  it,  putting  manuscripts  out  of 
the  question ;  were  this  done,  it  would  not  have  to  give  so 
UMuiy  words  with  no  quotation  at  all  against  them,  only 
•ometimes  "  Leo,"  "  Lye,**  etc.,  sometimes  not  even  that,  and 
it  would  also  find  many  words  which  at  present  it  does  not 
contain  at  all.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  defects  in 
the  last  respect,  I  examined  its  first  32  pages,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  128  words  out  of  my  own  collections  made 
from  printed  texts  but  not  contained  in  those  32  pages — an 
ayerage  of  4  words  per  page  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary 
at  all! 

Abaeran,   abb,   ablacian,   abldwnes,   ablegnian,   ablindian, 
abrsbdan,  aburian,  acscglian,  acenness,  acwacian,  acwielman^ 
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adihtian,  adfefan,  adustrian,  aefesian,  a^htan,  afandodlioy 
afierman^  afigaD,  afliegness,  afollic,  agnere,  agnidan,  agr&pian, 
agr^tan,  agyltend,  agyltung,  ahangian,  ah&tan,  ah&tian, 
ahieldendlicy  akieraiii  ahlytran,  ahopian,  ahrs&can,  ^cbearoi 
&cstybb,  &ct&Q|  &dexa,  ddfine,  ddlung,  igenlice,  dgnett,  £lfi^ 
aocerbrsbdu,  8Dcerdic>  secerfeld,  sBcergeardi  socerhege,  secerm^- 
um,»cersplott,a)certynuiig,  aecerweg,  secerweorc,  ^er>e,  sefeeo, 
^{g£i\>\i,  ODfger^fay  asfgrynde,  ffifgydel,  softerc&y  SBftergeng, 
ffifterrs&pe,  sofwela,  selepe,  eDlmesd^^  aelmesf uU,  selmeegedfl,' 
solmesgiefu,  aBlmeshl&f,  ODimesleoht,  aelmeslice^  aolmesmaniii 
SDlmespenning,  {clmesriht,  sQlmessielen,  telmesweorCy  ffilmidde, 
uolmihtigness,  selren^  somettan,  soppelberendoy  aeppeloynOi 
aoppel]7orn,  ssscbacen,  aescbedd,  aDscstubb^  a^scstybb,  sesprind, 
aothrin,  £B>elfer>iiigwyrt,  ®>elinghdd,  ^brucol,  AfflestHc, 
scfengeweorc,  sefengloma,  sefenglomung,  c&gafol,  s&ggemangi 
G^gsciell,  seliefig,  scheard,  {6hiwe,  selagol,  c^l&r^ow,  ebmetbedd, 
{femynde,  comyrie,  ajrendschip,  lerhwil,  c&riefe,  s&risthyht, 
a^rlic,  {crmorgenlic,  sGsceatt,  scscyldgcnd,  d&Bm2d\,  sbsmogo, 
ceswicness,  cotan,  sfeweweard,  8ewegebr6]?or,  e&wiell,  s^wielma, 
lowiscfiren,  cowisclic,  tfewrit. 

Any  space  thus  gained  is  absorbed  by  a  strong  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  Dictionary  to  act  as  a  history  or  encyclo- 
poodia  as  well  as  in  its  legitimate  function.  This  is  partica- 
larly  noticeable  under  the  proper  names,  which,  by  the  way, 
ought  scarcely  to  find  place  in  a  Dictionary  at  all.  Thus 
under  the  names  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  we  are  treated 
to  a  synopsis  of  their  reigns  ;  under  **  Brunanburg  *'  we  find 
a  whole  page  descriptive  of  place  and  battle  and  including 
copious  extracts  from  the  poem;  under  "Cynewulf"  Kemble's 
account  of  the  Vercelli  runes  is  given  in  full,  with  the  30 
lines  of  verse  containing  them  ;  and  so  on. 

The  room  would  have  been  better  occupied  by  more  attempt 
at  etymology.  As  it  is  now,  we  are  told  that  gehcenian  (bum) 
is  from  ge  and  barman,  that  gemotstow  (meeting-place)  is  from 
gemot  and  stoiCy  and  other  things  equally  obvious  at  first 
sight  to  any  novice,  but  scarcely  any  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  less  clear  words,  even  such  easy  ones  as  hldford  (lord). 

On  opening  the  Dictionary  it  was  refreshing  to  see  the 
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verbal  prefix  a  without  the  unjustifiable  long  accent  which 
many  scholars^  some  of  whom  ought  to  have  known  better, 
haTB  made  so  familiar  to  us  in  this  connection.  It  was, 
liowever,  disappointing  to  find  that  the  Dictionary  could 
gi?e  no  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  it  beyond  the  absurd 
argament  that  the  a  was  short  because  some  verbs  occur 
without  it !  Impossible  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  actually  the 
argument  given,  the  examples  quoted  being  such  as  that 
aUran=.beran  !  I  will  therefore  give  my  own  reasons  for 
the  shortness  of  the  a  and  at  the  same  time  facts  about  some 
ether  prefixes  which  will  strengthen  the  argument,  and 
enable  readers  of  the  Dictionary  to  correct  it  in  many  errors 
caused  by  its  ignorance  of  them. 

The  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  subject  is  that 
these  prefixes  are  accented  before  nouns  and  adjectives,  which 
they  therefore  deprive  of  their  own  stress,  while  before  verbs 
they  are  unaccented,  the  verb  bearing  the  stress.  Hence  in 
the  older  language  they  always  have  two  forms,  as  in  the 
following  table,  a  fuller  one  before  nouns  and  adjectives  and 
a  shorter  one  before  verbs,  a  distinction  which  the  later 
tongue  also  generally  keeps  up,  its  chief  inaccuracy  being  in 
the  op  verbs,  which  often  substitute  the  accented  form  cet. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  unaccented  prefixes  a  and  on  each 
correspond  to  tuo  accented  prefixes. 

Prefixes  accented.  Prefixes  unaccented. 

i-rist  (resurrection)  a-rlsan  (arise) 

or-J>anc  (device)  a-pencan  (devise) 

an-ginn  (beginning)  on-ginnan  (begin) 

and-gxet  (understanding)  on-gklan  (understand) 

<Bf'punea  (grudge)  of-pyncan  (anger) 

€Bt'gr<!epe  (aggressive)  op-gripan  (attack) 

bi-geng  (practice)  he-gangan  (practise) 

fra-cop  (bad)  for-cypan  (reduce) 

The  prefix  ge  also  originally  belonged  to  this  class  and, 
although  ge  afterwards  came  into  general  use  before  nouns 
and  adjectives,  there  are  still  some  instances  in  which  the  old 
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accented  form  ga  is  preservedy  which^  from  their  interest^ ' 
give  in  full. 

ga-fol  (tribute,  Gothic  ga-baur)  from  ge-beran. 

ga-gol,  gcB-gl  (wanton)  from  *ga-gdL 

ga-men  (game)  from  ^ga-mann, 

ga-mol  (old)  from  ^ga-mdkL 

ga-ndg  (enough,  Laws,  Pastoral)  old  form  o(  ge-ndg. 

gea-8ceq/i  (fate.  Poetry)  old  form  of  ge-sceqft, 

gea-ttce  (equipments)  another  form  of  ge-tdtce. 

The  reason  assigned  by  those  scholars  who  mark  the  verba 
prefix  a  long  is  that  it  is  contracted  from  original  ar.  It  i 
true  that  ar  must  have  originally  yielded  d,  but  this  origins 
a  could  not  remain  a  in  Anglo-Saxon  (except  before  w).  I 
must  by  law  become  West-Saxon  rfe,  dialectal  ^,  and  that  i 
just  what  we  find  in  Anglo-Saxon  before  nouns  and  atf/ectirei 
that  is,  ichen  it  bore  the  stress,  as  in  the  example  ^rist,  dialecta 
Mstf  above  quoted.  The  a  before  verbs  is  therefore  clearly  ; 
shortening  of  original  a,  arising  from  the  fact  that  be/or 
verbs  it  was  unaccented^  the  verb  bearing  the  stress.  This  i 
quite  in  accord  with  the  case  of  the  only  other  prefix  whicl 
is  long  before  nouns  and  adjectives,  namely  bi,  which  shorten 
to  be  before  verbs  just  as  (k  shortens  to  a.  And  in  moden 
English  the  quantitative  distinctions  are  still  kept  up  in  botl 
cases,  thus  the  nouns  oa-hum  (Anglo-Saxon  (b-cumba),  hj-icay 
have  long  prefixes  while  the  verbs  a- rise,  be-come  have  shor 
ones.  A  further  proof,  if  one  was  needed,  is  that  the  verl 
ar-wfnan,  where  the  r  of  the  prefix  was  retained  because  th 
verb  began  with  a  vowel,  was  wrongly  analysed  by  th 
Anglo-Saxon  popular  etymology  (and  is  still  by  Bos  worth  ii 
the  Dictionary)  as  a-rcefnan  on  the  analogy  of  other  word 
prefixed  with  a,  hence  rcefnan  is  found  used  as  the  simpL 
verb  instead  of  the  correct  cpfnan,  whereas  ar-cpfnan  coulc 
never  have  been  taken  as  d-rcefnan  with  change  of  quantity 
in  the  prefix.  The  acute  accent  in  the  manuscripts  indicates 
only  a  secondary,  fluctuating  lengthening  for  Anglo-Saxon  ii 
this  prefix  and  others,  such  as  un-,  but  not  handed  down  t< 
Modern  English. 
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At  the  reading  of  this  paper,  in  reference  to  the  law  aboye 
laid  down  that  in  Germanio  all  prefixes  are  accented  before 
nouns  and  adjectives  but  unaccented  before  verbs.  Dr.  Murray 
pointed  out  the  interesting  fact  that  this  national  tendency 
VBfl  the  cause,  hitherto  unknown,  of  the  existence  in  English 
of  the  different  accentuations  of  the  first  and  second  of  such 
pairs  as  the  noun  "  rebel "  and  the  verb  "  rebel,"  the  adjec- 
tive "abject"  and  the  verb  "abject,"  etc. 

My  remaining  space  will  only  permit  a  few  miscellaneous 
notes  on  the  Dictionary.  Ange  is  no  adjective,  but  an  adverb 
to  the  adjective  enge  (narrow),  like  sd/te  to  s^fte  (soft)  and 
Bome  others.  The  use  of  the  adverb  with  "  on  his  m6de  "  is 
the  regular  idiom,  ^besn  is  an  abnormal  form,  cef-esn  is  the 
correct;  I  derive  it  from  (p/'and  *tfsw,  the  Gothic  asana,  harvest, 
Ae  afesn  being  a  payment  made  off  the  harvest.  Abepecian 
cannot  be  from  a,  be,  and  peccan  ;  I  would  take  it  from  a  and 
the  bedecian  (beg)  in  the  "Pastoral  Care"  (not  in  the 
Dictionary),  either  the  d  or  the  />  being  wrong,  ^l  (fusci- 
nula)  Icel.  air  is  quite  different  from  dicol  (fascinula)  Iccl.  dl. 
The  mistake  diterloppe  should  not  be  given  and  derived  from 
loppe  when  the  correct  dtorcoppe  (cob  in  cobweb,  spider)  also 
occurs,  just  afterwards.  Bee  is  wrong,  it  should  bo  bcec 
(plural  bacaa  in  the  Charters),  which  in  fact  the  quotation 
hag,  only  Bosworth  thought  ho  knew  better.  Bedrida  does 
not  come  from  bedriden,  an  idea  doubtless  derived  from  our 
modern  form  bedridden ;  rida  is  "  rider,"  formed  like  slaga 
"slayer"  and  many  others.  BUewite  (not  bUewit  as  the 
Dictionary  has  it;  it  is  often  uncertain  about  final *e;  digol 
for  digh  is  another  example)  "  simple  "  is  not  from  bile  and 
Aifi/,  "white-billed,"  but  as  the  Dictionary  also  correctly 
derives  the  second  element  from  tcitt  (wit)  in  another  place, 
^e  scarcely  know  which  of  the  two  contradictory  etymologies 
^e  are  intended  to  prefer;  for  bile  compare  Germ,  biilig. 
^^irdn,  which  never  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  from  which 
cur  hoatstcain  could  not  come,  is  given,  necessarily  without 
quotation,  while  bdtsicegn^  which  does  occur  and  from  which 
our  hoahicain  is  derived,  is  not  given  at  all.  Bio-cere  (bee- 
ieeper)  is  not  to  bo  found  in  its  place  ;  when  we  accidentally 
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come  across  it/ it  is  under  hi(hceorl  though  a  different  etymo* 
logy  is  assigned  to  it ;  the  c  before  the  ending  ere  is  interest- 
ing, compare  bcepcere  (bather).  Breden^  bryden^  does  not 
mean  ''  broad/'  either  in  the  quotation  from  the  Chronicli 
or  the  still  better  place  in  the  Homilies,  where  Thorpe  alsc 
wrongly  says  ''  broad/'  in  spite  of  the  clearness  of  the  text 
which,  by  contrasting  8t(knen  weall  and  bryden  wdhy  shows  ii 
to  be  derived  from  bred  ''  board,''  and  affords  an  interesting 
proof  of  the  difference  between  weall  (stone  wall)  and  wd{ 
(plank  wall).  Under  byrdicge  "plumaria"  has  been  mi» 
understood  ;  it  is  the  feminine  to  ''  plumarius/'  ''  embroider 
ess  "  ;  this  is  however  excusable,  as  the  feminine  ending  kge  i 
my  own  discovery;  other  instances  of  it  are  dry  kge  (witch)  an( 
hunticge  (huntress),  both  unknown  to  the  Dictionary,  scericge 
sealtkge  (female  dancer),  and  (given  me  by  Sweet  from  hi 
"  Oldest  English  Texts  ")  tceelcrkge,  a  corruption  of  tocelcyrgi 
through  the  analogy  of  the  ending  kge ;  kge  is  an  Old  Lov 
German  peculiarity,  the  Dutch  still  preserving  it  in  dietegg* 
(female  thief).  Another  Dictionary  statement  we  canno 
blame,  since  it  is  generally  accepted,  is  the  derivation  of  ges^ 
(yes)  from  ged  and  si ;  I  would  suggest  as  preferable  ged  am 
8wd;  8 ted  even  when  uncompounded  often  actually  appears  a 
86  (examples  in  Grein).  Another  etymology  that  might  b 
inserted  is  that  of  a  small  group  of  words  from  /laga  (hedge) 
hwgsteald,  hccgporn  of  course,  also  hcegtm  (witch,  the  feminini 
ending  iss  aj^pears  also  in  the  forkgks  of  the  Pastoral) 
hagoriin  (spell),  and  hagospind  (cheek),  the  hedging  or  bound 
ing  "  spind  "  (fat)  of  the  face,  the  hago  in  these  last  two  beinj 
the  archaic  form  of  haga. 

Finally  I  must  say  it  is  surprising  that  of  the  mani 
corrections  of  Bosworth's  former  Dictionary  made  by  Cock 
ayne  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  only  j^art  have  found  their  wa^ 
into  this  new  edition ;  the  old  deficiencies  in  the  cases  o 
(icumba,  amceald,  binn,  brydldc,  begang,  hearma,  and  othe 
words,  which  wc  had  imagined  entirely  disposed  of,  appearing 
here  again  with  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  It  certainly  showi 
inadequacy  of  preparation  for  this  present  edition  of  Bos 
worth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 
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TI.-THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  "SURROUND."    By  the 

Rev.  Professor  Skeat. 

Thb  etymology  of  surround  is  probably  less  obvious  than 
it  seems  to  be.  I  find  that  Mahn,  like  myself,  derives  it 
from  the  prefix  sur^  and  the  adj.  round.  Johnson  derives 
it  from  the  Fr.  surronder,  which  is  an  unscrupulous  fiction, 
there  being  no  such  word.  A  moment's  reflection  will  shew 
that  sur-round  is  a  very  extraordinary  compound ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  any  intelligible  meaning  to  such  a 
Latin  word  as  super-rotundare,  and  I  believe  that  sur-round, 
as  it  stands,  is  utter  nonsense. 

The  history  of  the  word  I  cannot  fully  trace,  though 
perhaps  the  "  Dictionary  "  slips  might  help  us.  But  I  may 
remark  that  the  word  is  rather  late,  occurring  neither  in 
Shakspere  nor  in  the  Bible.  The  earliest  examples  given 
in  the  dictionaries  are  all  from  Milton.  Milton  uses  the 
word  seven  times  in  his  poems,  and  I  have  little  doubt  of 
two  facts :  (1)  that  Milton  is  the  author  whose  example  has 
made  the  present  use  of  the  word  common ;  and  (2)  that 
Milton  nusunderstood  the  word,  and  has  misled  all  his 
followers.  He  speaks  of  "  These  yelling  monsters,  that 
with  ceaseless  cry  Surround  me,  as  thou  seest,"  P.  L.  ii.  795. 
The  other  examples  are  not  worth  quoting,  as  they  all  shew 
precisely  the  same  use;  the  references  are:  P.  L.  i.  346^ 
iii.  46 ;  Comus,  403 ;  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  199 ;  Psalm  v. 
39 ;  and  Psalm  vii.  26.  The  word  is  not  given  in  Blount's 
Ciloasographia,  1674 ;  but  in  Coles's  Dictionary  of  1684, 
ptthliahed  ten  years  after  Milton's  death,  we  find  "  Surround, 
to  compass  about."  I  submit  that  he  took  this  from  Milton, 
Mid  of  course  we  find  the  same  explanation  in  Phillips,  who 
^"^  Milton's  nephew,  and  in  every  English  Dictionary,  I 
Appose,  of  a  later  date. 

But  if  we  try  to  find  traces  of  the  word  earlier  than  Milton, 
we  find  at  least  two  that  are  very  remarkable.     Minsheu,  in 
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1627,  notices  the  word,  but  does  not  explain  it.  He  merely 
«ays :  "  Surround  ;  vich  to  Ouerflow."  Sherwood's  index 
to  Cotgrave  gives :  "  Surround,  or  overflow,  ouUre  (xmier" 
Cotgrave  himself  gives :  "  Outtre  couler,  to  surround,  or  over- 
flow." Now  this  suggests  quite  a  diflerent  idea,  and  throws 
us  back  upon  the  notion  of  a  Low  Lat.  mperundare,  and 
eur-ound  with  one  r;  we  are  all  well  accustomed  to  the 
syllable  -ound  from  its  occurrence  in  the  compound  ab^ound, 
Super'Undare  is  merely  a  Low  Latin  equivalent  of  Lat. 
eX'Undare,  to  overflow;  so  that  a  new  history  of  the  word 
is  thus  opened  out  to  us.  Now  although  the  Fr.  surronder, 
with  two  rs,  as  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  is  (as  I  think)  a 
fiction,  a  Fr.  suronder,  with  one  r,  is  real  enough.  It  is 
entirely  obsolete  in  modem  French,  but  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. It  is  duly  recorded  by  the  faithful  Cotgrave,  who 
gives  "  suronder,  to  float  upon  the  waves,"  clearly  the  same 
word,  with  a  somewhat  diflerent  meaning,  easily  evolved  out 
of  super-undnre.  But  the  sense  given  by  Cotgrave  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  old  one,  nor  the  sense  most  usual. 
Burguy  gives  soronder,  to  overflow ;  Roquefort  gives  soronder, 
to  overflow,  also  to  abound,  with  an  example  from  Rutebuef 
in  which  soronde  means  '  abounds';  and  in  my  list  of  English 
words  found  in  Anglo-French,  I  give  three  examples  of  the 
verb  suraund^r  or  surunder,  to  overflow.  I  give  these  under 
the  heading  "  Surround,"  by  way  of  suggesting  a  connection 
between  the  English  and  the  French  words.  One  of  the 
examples  .is  remarkable,  occurring  in  the  Yie  de  St.  Auban, 
ed.  Atkinson,  1.  1029.  We  there  find :  "Fort  est  a  cunbatre 
a  flot  qu'est  surund^,"  which  the  editor  explains  by  '  it  is 
difficult  to  fight  against  a  body  of  water  which  is  risen  high 
in  waves,'  or,  as  we  might  say,  '  a  surging  wave.'  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  where  the  confusion  of  ideas 
eomes  in.  A  man  on  a  projecting  portion  of  land  finds 
himself  cut  off  by  the  tide ;  he  finds  it  difficult  to  contend 
with  the  *  flot  qu'est  surunde,'  i.e.  with  the  advancing  waves. 
They  overflow  his  small  territory  on  all  sides,  and,  in  fact, 
surround  him. 

I  think  I  have  shewn  cause  for  supposing  that,  when  the 
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F.  word  suronder,  to  overflow,  was  adopted  into  English,  it 
was  at  first  used  in  its  true  sense.  A  surrounding  wave  was, 
^  firsty  an  overflowing  wave ;  but  the  word  was  actually  spelt, 
from  the  first,  with  two  rs,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the 
sense  of  *  round  about '  was  imported  into  the  word,  so  that 
ere  long  *  a  surrounding  wave '  was  regarded  as  an  encircling 
or  encompassing  wave.  Milton  was  one  of  those  who  mis- 
understood the  word,  and  his  authority  settled  its  use  for 
many  succeeding  generations.  To  restore  its  true  sense  is 
now  impossible;  but  we  have  here  a  good  exainple  of  the 
power  of  English  to  change  the  sense  of  imported  words. 
I  may  add  that  the  doubling  of  the  r  seems  to  have  been 
originally  merely  pseudo-phonetic,  as  it  occurs  in  Cotgrave 
and  Minsheu  before  any  change  took  place  in  the  sense. 
Such  doubling  is  very  common  after  a  short  accented  vowel, 
as  in  marry,  carry,  berry,  cherry,  morroic,  borrow,  and  the 
like.  Perhaps  it  was  influenced  by  the  spelling  of  surrender, 
I  may  remark  that  the  word  is  not  noticed  at  all  by  Mr. 
Wedgwood.^ 


m  — OLD  ENGLISH  VERBS  IN  -CGAN,  AND 
THEIE  SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY.  By  Dr.  J.  A. 
E.  Murray. 

I  AH  not  aware  that  atention  has  as  yet  been  calld  to  an 
interesting  point  in  the  history  of  OE.  verbs  in  -cyan,  such  as 
^ycgan^  lecgan,  secgan,  which  I  hav  recently  workt  out  in 
^ting  the  articl  Allay  in  the  Dictionary,  and  which  I  did 
liot  know  when  I  wrote  Abye,  when  it  would  hav  enabled  me 
to  understand  better  the  relation  of  the  many  ME.  forms  of 
that  word.     The  Gothic  conjugation  of  these  vbs.  goes  thus  : 

*  I  have  left  this  paper  in  its  original  form,  as  read  before  the  Society.  The 
notes  in  the  Phil.  Soc.  rrocet-dings,  at  p.  xvi,  shew  that  it  re<iuire8  correction  in 
■^y  points  of  detail.  I  still  think  that  Dr.  Johnson's  and  Bailey's  Fr. 
*Jfwiir  was  a  mere  guess,  or  else  they  would  have  known  its  meaning.  -  • 
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Pres.  InQJa^  lagjiSy  lagjip;  lagjum^  lo^gjip^  lag f and.  Impf. 
lagida,  Imper.  lagei,  lagjip.  Inf.  lagjan,  Pple.  pres.  lagjand  ; 
pa.  lagid.  Whense,  by  regular  fonetio  change,  the  -g;- 
becoming  g  simply  before  orig.  -t ;  but  -cg^  before  «,  o,  «#,  in 
OE.     Pres.  lecgCy  Ifgesty  legep,  lecgaj>.    Imperf.  Ifgde.     Imper. 

Uge,  Ifcgap.     Inf.  Ifcgan.     Pple.  pres.  Ifcgend^,  pa.  I/gd.     In 

late  OE.  'Cg-  must  hav  been  nearly  (as  I  think  Mr.  Sweet 
has  already  on  other  grounds  said) = modern  -g-  in  ginger; 
g  nearly =2^ ;  for  in  ME.  the  conjugation  was  Pres.  legge, 
ley  est y  leyfejth;  leggen.  Irapf.  lej/de.  Imperat.  leye,  hggeth. 
Inf.  legge(n).  Pple.  pres.  legging,  pa.  leyd,  hid.  The  gg  was 
often  writn  dg,  and  was  our  g  in  Mge,  riming  with  Fr. 
words  like  abredge.  About  1400,  a  leveling  of  forms  took 
place ;  the  'type  ley,  luy  was  extended  to  all  forms ;  the  type 
legge,  ledge  disapeared ;  we  hav  no  mor  legge,  only  lay ;  no  mor 
sedging,  only  saying ;  no  mor  abidge,  only  abye.  There  is 
a  partial  parallel  in  -cc-  vbs.  like  feccan,  fetch.  Not  only 
does  this  throw  instructiv  light  on  the  late  OE.  value  of  ge, 
and  eg,  and  co  (nearly=smod.  tch,  in  fetch,  etc.),  but  it 
provides  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  fonetic  history  of 
French  and  Ital.  vbs.,  where,  from  purely  fonetic  laws,  there 
was  a  similar  split-up  of  one  original  sound  into  two.  Thus 
in  OFr.,  Lat.  plicdre  gave  in  pres.  tense  acording  to  the 
pozition  of  L.  stress,  Pres.  pleie,  pleies,  pleiet,  pli&ns,  pliez, 
pleient.  Imperf.  plioit.  Imper.  pleie,  pliez.  Infin.  plier. 
Pple.  pres.  pliant.  Pa.  pliet.  In  late  OFr.  these  differences  were 
leveld,  by  extending  either  ei,  or  t  all  thru ;  sumtimes  as  in 
plicdre,  by  extending  both  and  splitting  up  the  old  vb.  into 
two,  mod.  Fr.  plier  and  ployer ;  Eng.  dis-play,  de-ploy.  Stil 
mor  like  0.  and  ME.  is  the  Ital.,  whore,  as  pointed  out  by 
Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  Lat.  video,  tides,  videt,  videmtiSy 
videtis,  rident  becum  veggio,  vedi,  vede,  veggiamo,  vedete, 
vedono,  Videbam  is  vedeva;  but  videam  is  veggia ;  de  befor 
a  vowel  giving  -ggi-  dzh ;  but  de  befor  a  cons,  remaining  rf. 
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Vin.— WORDS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  VINE  IN 
LATIN  AND  THE  NEO-LATIN  DIALECTS.^  By 
H.I.H.  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte. 

Professor  J.  P.  Postoate's  very  interesting  paper  "  On  the 
Latin  words  for  grapes,"  printed  in  the  first  volurae  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society," 
induces  me  to  extract  front  my  manuscript  "  Lexicon  Com- 
parativum  omnium  Linguarum  EuropsDarum  "  and  present 
to  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  the  following  list  of 
words  connected  with  the  vine  and  numbering  over  two 
hundred,  not  only  in  Latin,  Low  Latin,  and  in  what  I 
consider  its  fifteen  derivative  languages,  but  also  in  as 
Bumy  of  their  dialects,  sub-dialects  and  varieties  (about  one 
Hundred  and  forty)  as  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  collect, 
either  from  the  most  accredited  lexicographers,  or  during 
my  frequent  excursions,  undertaken  with  a  merely  linguistical 
object,  from  1843  to  1869,  throughout  numerous  localities 
of  France,  Switzerland,  the  two  Neo-Latin  Peninsulas,  and 
&eir  adjacent  islands.  This  list,  notwithstanding  its  being 
nothing  more  than  a  rich  comparative  collection  of  words 
^thout  any  etymological  comment,  yet  may  be  useful,  as  a 
8opplementary  help,  to  those  who  might  feel  inclined  to 
continue  or  extond  Prof.  Postgate's  etymological  researches 
on  this  attractive  topic. 

My  object  then,  at  present,  is  simply  comparative ;  and, 
ni  order  to  obtain  the  nearest  equivalent  of  each  English 
^ord  or  definition  in  the  several  languages,  dialects,  sub- 
^alects,  and  varieties,  I  have  not  so  much  depended  on 
W-lingual  lexical  works,  as  on  definitions  given  by  the 
Daoet  accredited  native  authors  of  classical   and   standard 
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national  dictionaries,  vocabularies,  collections  of  words,  etc. 
In  languages  or  dialects,  however,  which  I  have  spoken 
from  childhood,  or  of  which  I  have  a  practical  knowledge 
acquired  on  the  spot,  I  have  acted  on  my  own  responsibility. 
Such  are  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  as  well 
as  the  vulgar  Florentine  and  Boman  Italian  dialects  and 
the  Gallo-Italic  Bolognese. 

Besides  the  numerous  manuscript  collections  of  words, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  countries  where 
Neo-Latin  dialects  are  spoken,  the  following  are  the  principal 
printed  works  which  my  linguistic  library  has  permitted  me 
to  consult,  and  which  I  have  generally  followed  as  being  the 
best  authorities. 
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1818,  8vo.;  Fojo — Ceylon-Portuguese,  Singhalese,  and  English 
Dictionary.   Colombo,  1819,  8vo. 

VI°.  Genoese:  Casaccia — Dizionario  genorese-italiano. 
Gtenova,  1876,  8vo. ;  Olivieri — Dizionario  genovese-italiano. 
Genova,  1841,  16mo. ;  Paganini — Vocabolario  domestico 
genovese-italiano.  Genova,  1857, 4to.;  Andretcs — Vocabulairo 
fran^ais-mentonais.  Nice,  1877,  8vo. 

VII^.  Gallo-Italic:  Biondelli — Saggio  sui  dialetti  gallo- 
italici.  Milano,  1853,  Svo. ;  Cherubini — Vocabolario  milanese- 
italiano.  Milano,  1839-56,  5  vol.  8vo.;  Monti — Vocabolario 
dei  dialetti  della  cittd  e  dioce9i  di  Como.  Appendice.  Milano, 
1845-66,  2  vol.  8vo.;  Tirahoschi — Vocabolario  dei  dialetti 
bergamaschi  antichi  e  modemi.  Bergamo,  1873,  8vo. ; 
Zappettini — ^Vocabolario  bergamosco-italiano.  Bergamo,  1859, 
18mo.;  Tiraboschi — Parre  ed  il  gergo  de'  suoi  pastori. 
Bergamo,  1864,  8vo.;  Melchiorri  —  Vocabolario  bresciano- 
italiano.  Brescia,  1817-20,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Vocabol<irio 
breaciano  e  toscano.  Indice  toscano  e  bresciano.  Brescia, 
1759,  8vo. ;  Samarani  —  Vocabolario  cremasco-italiano. 
Crema,  1852,  8vo. ;  Peri — Vocabolario  cremonese  italiano. 
Cremona,  1847, 8vo. ;  Coronedi-Berti — ^Vocabolario  bolognese- 
Italiano.  Prontuario  italiano-bolognese.  Bologna,  1869-72, 
2voL8vo.;  Ferrari — Vocabolario  bolognese-italiano  colle  voci 
fianceai.  Bologna,  1835,  4 to. ;  id.  bolognese-italiano.  Bologna, 
1853,  8vo.;  Maranesi — ^Vocabolarietto  domestico  modonese  e 
italiano.  Modena,  1867-68,  8vO.;  Oalvani — Saggio  di  un 
0o»ario  modenese.  Modena,  1867,  8vo.;  Vocabolario  reggiano- 
italiano.  Reggio,  1832,  2  vol.  8vo. ;  Morrl — Vocabolario 
fomagnolo-italiano.  Faenza,  1840,  4to.;  id,  Persiceto,  1863, 
8?o.;  Mattioli — Vocabolario  romagnolo-italiano.  Imola,  1879, 
8yo.;  Tozzoli — Dizionario  domestico  imolese-italiano.    Imola, 
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1857,  Svo.;  Azmi — ^Yocabolario  domestioo  ferrarese-italiano. 
Ferrara,  1857,  4to.;  Nannini — ^Yocabolario  ferrareee-italiano. 
Ferrara,  1805,  8vo.;  Meachieri — ^Yocabolario  mirandoleae- 
italiano.  Bologna,  1876,  8yo.;  Cherubini  —  Yocabolario 
mantoTano-italiano.  Milano,  1827,  8yo. ;  McUaspina — ^Yoca- 
bolario parmigiaDo-italiano.  Parma,  1856-59,  4  vol.  8vo.; 
Peschieri — Dizionario  parmigiano-italiano.  Borgo  San  Don- 
nino,  Parma,  1836-53,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Foresti — ^Yocabolario 
piacentino-italiano.  Piacenza,  1855,  8yo.;  Oambini — ^Yoca- 
bolario pavese-italiano  ed  italiano-pavese.  Pavia,  1850,  4to.; 
id.  Dizionario  domestico  pavese-italiano.  Italiano -pavese. 
Pavia,  1829,  8vo.;  Manfredi — Dizionario  pavese-italiano. 
Pavia,  1874,  8vo.;  Sant*  Albino — Gran  Dizionario  piemontese- 
italiano.  Torino,  1859,  foL;  Ponza — Yocabolario  piemontese- 
italiano  e  italiano-piemontese.  Torino,  1847,  16mo. ;  ZalU'-^ 
Dizionario  piemontese,  italiano,  latino  e  francese.  Carmagnola, 
1830,  2  vol.  4to. ;  Capello — Dictionnaire  pi^montai8-fran9ais. 
Turin,  1814,  2  vol.  8vo. 

YIIP.  Frioulan  :  Pirona  —  Yocabolario  friulano.  Yoca- 
bolario italiano-friulano.  Yenezia,  1871,  8vo. ;  Mainati — 
Dialoghi  piacevoli  in  dialetto  vernacolo  triestino  (dead  tu  a 
Fnoulan  dialect)  colla  versione  italiana.  Trieste,  1828,  8vo. 

IX°.  Romanese:  Carisch — Taschenworterbuch  der  rhato- 
romanischen  Sprache  in  Graubiinden.  Chur,  1848,  16mo. ; 
id,  Deutsch-italienisch-romanische  Wortersammlung.  Chur, 
1836,  8vo.;   id,  id.   Chur,  1848,  8vo.;    id.  id.  Chur,  1821, 

Svo. ;   Convadi — Taschenworterbuch  der  deutsch-romanischen 

Sprache.    Zurich,  1828,    12mo.;    id,   id.   romanisch-deutsch^ 
Zurich,  1823,  12mo.;   Flaminio  da  Sale — Fundamenti  dellft— 
lingua    retica   o   griggiona,    all'    uso  di     Sopraselva    e    dE- 
Sorset.  Coir   aggiunta    d'un  vocabolario    italiano  e  reto  d£- 
due  lingue  romancie.  Disentis,  1729, 4to. ;  Carigiet — Ratoro — 
manisches    Worterbuch,    surselvisch-deutsch.    Bonn,   Chur^ 
1882,  16mo.;    Codasch  da  liger  an  dialect  de  Surmeir.   Coira, 
1857,    12mo. ;     Cappol    {v,)  —  Nomenclatura    romanscha    9 
todaischa.    1770,   Svo. ;    DeVy  Die,  Das  oder  Nomenclatura. 
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Soaol,  1744,   8vo.;   Pallioppi—^  OrtogTB&a,  et  Ortoepia  del 

idiom     romauntsch     d'Engiadin'ota.     Goira,   1857,   16mo.; 

Heinrieh — ^Fuormas    grammaticalas  del    linguach  tudaisch. 

Segaonda  ediziun.    Coira,   IGmo. ;    Alton — Die  ladinischea 

Idiome  in  Ladinien,  Groden,  Fassa,  Buchenstein,  Ampezzo. 

Lmsbruck,  1879,  8vo. ;  Schneller — Die  romanischen  Volks- 

mondarten  in  Siidtirol.    Die  ladinischen  Mundarten.    Gera, 

1870,   8vo.;    Bottiger — Bhetoromanska  spr&kets   Dialekter. 

Upsala,  1854,  8vo. ;  Oroden,  der  Grodner  und  seine  Sprache. 

Bozen,  1861,  8vo.;    Gartner — Die  Gredner  Mundart.   Linz, 

1879,  4to. 

X*^.  Old  Provencal  :  Raynouard — Lexique  roman.  Paris, 
1838,  6  vol.  8vo.;  Diez — Altromanische  Glossare.  Bonn, 
1865,  8vo. ;  Bartsch — Chrestomathie,  grammaire,  glossaire  de 
lalangue  proven9ale.  Elberfeld,  1868,  8vo. 

XP.  Catalonian:  Diccionari  catala-castellA-llati-frances- 
italii.  Barcelona,  1839,  2  vol.  8vo. ;  Diccionario  de  la  lengua 
castellana  con  la  correspondencia  catalana.  Por  una  sociedad 
literaria.  Barcelona,  2  vol.  8vo.;  Labernia — Diccionario 
castellano-catalano-latino.  Barcelona,  1844-48,  2  vol.  8vo.; 
w?.  Diccionari  catald-castella-Uati.  Barcelona,  1864-65,  2 
voLSvo.;  Saura — Diccionario  castellano-catalano.  Barcelona, 
1862, 16mo.;  id,  Diccionario  catalano-castellano.  Barcelona, 
1869, 16mo.;  Lacavalkria,  Dulach — Gazophylacium  Catalano- 
Latinum.  Barcinone,  1696,  fol. ;  Nehrissemia  —  Lexicon 
Catalano-Latinum  et  Latino-Catalan um.  Barcinone,  1560-63, 
3  voL  fol.;  Escrig — Diccionario  valenciano-castellano.  Va- 
lencia, 1851,  8vo.;  March  Ausias — Las  obras,  con  el  vocabu- 
Jwio.  Valladolid,  1555,  8vo.;  Pahnyreno — ^Vocabulario  del 
kumanista.  Valentiae,  1569,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Figxiera — Diccionari 
mallorqui-castella.  Palnia,  1840,  foL;  Diccionario  complete 
niallorquin-custellano.  Palma,  1859,  8vo.;  Soler — Gramdtica 
de  la  lengua  menorquina.  Mahon,  1858,  8vo. 

XIP.  Provencal  :    Honnorat  —  Dictionnaire    proven9al- 
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fraD9ai8  et  fraii9ais-proyengal.  Digne,  1846-48,  4  vol.  4to. ; 
id.  Yocabulaire  fran9ai8-proven9al.  Digne,  1848, 18ino. ;  Azm 
— Dictionnaire  des  idiomes  romans  du  midi  de  la  France. 
Montpellier,  1877,  3  toI.  8vo. ;  Jfu^ra^-^Dictionnaire  pro- 
yen9aI-fraD9ai8.  Aix,  1879,  4to. ;  Craig — ^Vocabulary  of  im- 
portant Proyen9aI  words  (Nisza).  London,  1863,  12nio. ; 
Chabrand,  Rochas  (de),  Aiglun  (cT) — Patois  des  Alpes  Cot* 
tiennes  (Brian9onnais  et  yallees  Yaudoises).  Glossaire  qney- 
rassien.  Mots  brian9onnais.  Grenoble,  Paris,  1877,  Svo. ; 
Moutier — Qrammaire  dauphinoise.  Dialecte  de  la  yall^e  de  U 
Drome.  Mont^limar,  1882,  8vo.;  Couzinii — Dictionnaire  cas- 
trais.  Castres,  1850,  4to.;  Oary — Dictionnaire  patois- frangais 
k  1' usage  du  Tarn.  Castres,  1845,  12mo. ;  Cinac  Moncaut — 
Dictionnaire  gascon-fran9ai8.  Dialecte  du  Gers.  Paris,  1863, 
8vo. ;  Cauderan — Dialecte-bordelais.  Paris,  1861,  8vo. ;  Leapff 
— ^Vocabulaire  fran9ais-bearnai8.  Pau,  1858,  8vo. ;  Lespy^^ 
Vocabulaire  bearnai8-fran9ais.  Paris,  1880,  8vo.;  Guide  {le) 
des  Gascons,  ou  Dictionnaire  patois-fran9ais  {Upper  Biarnais). 
Tarbes,  1858,  4to. ;  La  Fontaine — ^Fables  causides  en  bers 
gascouns.  Dicciounariot  gascoun  6  Frances.  Bayoune,  1776, 
8vo.;  Lngravkre — Poesies  en  gascoun.  Dictiounariot.  Bayonne, 
1865,  8vo.;  Ruben — Glossaire  haut-limousin.  Paris,  1856, 
8vo. ;  Beronie  —  Dictionnaire  bas-limousin.  Tulle,  4to.; 
Vayssier — Dictionnaire  patois- f ran ^ais  de  TAveyron.  Rodez, 
1879,  4to. ;  Doniol — Les  Patois  de  la  Basse- Auvergne.  Paris, 
1877,  Svo. ;  Malcal — Tableau  comparatifs  des  mots  f ran9ais, 
pieraontais  et  bas-auvergnats.  Clermont  -  Ferraud,  1877, 
8vo.  obi. 

XIII°.  France-Provencal  :    Bridel — Glossaire  du  patois-s 
de   la   Suisse   romande.    Lausanne,    1866,  Svo.;   Recueil  de« 
morceaux  en  dialectes  do  la  Suisse  fran9aise.    Vocabulaire^ 
patois-fran9ais.  Lausanne,  1842,  12mo.;  Le  Due — Les  Noels* 
bressans  de  Bourg,  de  Pont  de  Vaux  et  des  paroisses  voisines^ 
suivis  de  six  noels  bugistes.  Bourg,  1845,  12rao. ;  Monnier — 
Vocabulaire  de  la  langue   rustiquo   et   populaire   du  Jura. 
Paris,  1831,  8vo. ;  Ti^sot — Lo  Patois  des  Fourgs,  arrondisse- 
ment  de  Pontarlier,  Doubs.    Glossaire.     Paris,  1865,  8vo.; 
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Si^elin — Die  Neuenburger  Mundarten.  Berlin,  1874,  8vo. ; 

'CkampoUion-Figtac — ^Vocabulaire  du  patois  de  Tlsfire.  Paris, 

1809,  12ino.;   Rmire-Bertrand — Muereglie.    Traduction  en 

dialecte  dauphinois  de  Mireille,  de  Mistral,  pr^c^d^e  de  notes 

tor  le  langage  de  Saint-Maurice  de  I'Exil.  Montpellier,  1881, 

8to.;  Cfras — Dictionnaire  du  patois  for^zien.    Lyon,   1863, 

8?o. ;  Onofrio — Essai  d*un  glossaire  des  patois  de  Lyonnais, 

Forez  et  Beaujolais.   Lyon,  1864,  8vo.;    Olossaire  g^nevois. 

Geneve,  Paris,    1827,  8vo.;    Humbert — Glossaire   genevois. 

Senive,  1852,  2  yol.  12mo. ;    Gi/liSron — Glossaire  du  patois 

de  la  commune  de  Vionnaz  (Bas-Valais).  Paris,  1880,  8vo. ; 

Versuch  iiber  den  Kan  ton  Wallis.    Worter.    Ziiricli,  1820, 

32mo.;     V&r&iich  iiber  den    Kan  ton   Waat.    ZUrich,    1815, 

32mo;    Called — Glossaire    vaudois.     Lausanne,    1881,  8vo. ; 

Eofelin — Glossaire  des  patois  remans  du  canton  de  Fribourg. 

Leipzig,  1879,  8vo.;  Dartoia — Coup-d'^oBil  sur  les  patois  de  la 

Franche-Comt^.  Vocabulaires.  Besan^on,  1855,8vo.;  Paulet — 

Esaai   d'un    yocabulaire   du    patois    de    Plancher-les-Mines 

(Haute-Sa6ne).    Paris,    1878,   18mo. ;    Dictionnaire   patois- 

fran9ais  d  I'asage  des   ^coles   des  Vosges.      Nancy,  1842, 

12ino. 

XIV°  Old  French  :  Roquefort — Glossaire  de  la  langue 
romane.  Paris,  1808-20,  3  vol.  8vo.;  Burguy — Glossaire 
^e  la  langue  d'oil.  Paris,  1870,  8vo. ;  Bartsch — Glossaire  de 
iWien  fran9ais.  Leipzig,  1866,  8vo.;  Oachet — Glossaire 
'Oman  des  chroniques  rim^es.  Bruxelles,  1859, 4to. ;  Chasmnt 
"^Vocabulaire  latin -fran9ais  du  xiii®  Si^cle.  Paris,  1857, 
l2ino. ;  Godefroy — Dictionnaire  de  lancienne langue  fran9aise 
©t  de  tous  ses  dialectes  du  xi®  au  xv©  siecle.  Paris,  1880, 
4to. ;  Cange  {du) — Glossariura  Gallicum.  Parisiis,  1850,  4to. ; 
iCelham — Dictionary  of  the  Norman  or  Old  French  language. 
London,  8yo. 

XV°.  1.  French:  Dictionnaire  de  TAcademie  Francaise. 
Paris,  1876,  2  vol,  4to.;  CompUment  du  dictionnaire  de 
TAcad^mie  Fran9aise.  Paris,  1842,  4to.;  Littr4 — Diction- 
naire de  la  langue  fran9aise.    Paris,  1863-77,  5  toI.  4to. ;. 
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Fleming^  Tibbim — English  and  French  and  French  an 
English  Dictionary.  Paris,  1841-44,  2  voL  4to.;  Spiera- 
Dictionnaire  fran9ais-anglai6 ;  id,  id.  anglai8-fran9ai8.  Parii 
1851,  2  vol.  8vo. 

2.  French  dialects:  Bracket — ^Yocabulaire  tourangeai 
Paris,  1872,  8yo. ;  Jaubert — Glossaire  du  centre  de  la  Franc< 
Paris,  1864-69,  2  voL  4to.;  Fa/feran^e— Glossaire  percheroi 
Paris,  1861, 8yo. ;  Vocabulaire  du  Haut-Maine.  Le  Mans,  Parii 
1859,  8vo. ;  Tarb^ — Glossaire  de  Champagne.  Reims,  1851 
8vo. ;  Chambure — ^Glossaire  du  Morvan.  Paris,  Autun,  187f 
4to.;  Qui  Barozai — Glossaire  bourguignon.  Chatillon-sui 
Seine,  1825,  12mo. ;  Mignard  —  Glossaire  bourguignoi 
Dijon,  1856,  8vo. ;  id.  Vocabulaire  du  dialecte  de  Boui 
gogne.  Paris,  Dijon,  1870,  8vo.;  Adam — Les  Patois  loi 
rains.  Vocabulaire  patois-fran9ais  et  fran9ais-patois.  Parif 
1881,  8vo.;  Contejean — Glossaire  du  patois  de  Montb^liarc 
Montb^liard,  1876,  8vo. ;  Oberlin — Essai  sur  le  patois  lorrai 
du  Ban  de  la  Roche.  Glossaire  patois-lorrain.  Index  fran9oii 
Strasbourg,  1775,  8vo. ;  Cordier  —  Vocabulaire  des  mot 
patois  de  la  Meuse.  Paris,  1833,  8vo.;  Jacloti  de  Saulny^ 
Vocabulaire  patois  messin.  Paris,  1854,  12mo.;  Lorrain- 
Glossaire  du  patois  messin.  Nancy,  1876,  8vo.;  Rolland- 
Vocabulaire  du  patois  messin  de  R^milly,  Woippy  et  Landrof 
Paris,  1873-76,  2  vol.  8vo.;  Grandgagnage — Dictionnaii 
6tymologique  de  la  langue  wallonne.  Li^ge,  1845-80,  2  vo 
8vo.;  Forir — Dictionnaire  li^gois-fran9ai8.  Liege,  1866-7^ 
2  vol.  8vo. ;  Hubert — Dictionnaire  wallon-frangais.  Li^g 
1857,  12mo.;  Remmh — Dictionnaire  wallon  et  frangai 
Li<5ge,  1839-43,  2  vol.  8vo. ;  Charge — Fran9ais  et  walloi 
Bruxelles,  1817,  18mo. ;  Dictionnaire  roman,  walon,  celtiqi 
et  tudesquo.  Bouillon,  1777,  4to. ;  Corblet — Glossaire  d 
patois  picard.  Paris,  1851,  8vo. ;  Leg  rand — Dictionnaire  d 
patois  de  Lille.  Lille,  185G,  18rao. ;  Debnire  —  Glossaii 
lillois.  Lille,  1867,  8vo. ;  Vermesse — Vocabulaire  du  pato 
lillois.  Lille,  12mo.;  id.  Dictionnaire  du  patois  de  la  Flandi 
fran9ai8e.  Douai,  1867,  8vo. ;  Hecart — Dictionnaire  rouch 
frangais.  Valenciennes,  1834,  8vo. ;  Sigart — Glossaire  moi 
tois.     Bruxelles  et  Leipzig,  1866,  8vo. ;  Edilestand,  DumSf 
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— Dictionnaire  du  patois  normand.  Caen,  1849,  Svo. ;  Bote 
(du) — Glossaire  du  patois  normand.  Caen,  1856,  8vo.;  Le 
Hirieher — Histoire  et  Glossaire  du  normand,  de  Tanglais  et 
da  fran9ais.  Paris,  Avranches,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Decorde — Diction- 
naire du  patois  du  pays  de  13ray.  Paris,  Bouen,  Neufohatel, 
1852,  8vo.;  Vasnier — Dictionnaire  du  patois  normand  de 
Pont-Audemer.  Rouen,  1862,  8vo.;  PluqtAet — Noms  triviaux 
da  patois  de  Bayeux.  Rouen,  1834,  8vo. ;  Lamarche — Extrait 
d'un  dictionnaire  du  patois  de  Cherbourg,  Yalognes  et 
Saint-Lo.  Cherbourg,  1843.  Saint-Lo,  1851,  2  vol.  8vo. ; 
Joret — ^Dictionnaire  du  patois  normand  du  Bessin.  Paris, 
1881,  Svo. ;  M^timer — Dictionnaire  du  dialecte  de  Guemesey. 
London,  Edinburgh,  1870,  8vo. ;  Favre — Glossaire  du  Poitou, 
de  la  Saintonge  et  de  TAunis.  Niort,  1867,  8vo. ;  Romseau — 
Glossaire  poitevin.  Niort,  1869,  8vo.;  Beamhet-Filleau — 
Olossaire  des  mots  poitevins  de  Chef-Boutonne.  Niort, 
Melle,  1864,  8vo.' ;  L^crier — Dictionnaire  du  patois  poitevin. 
Niort,  1867,  8vo. ;  Boucherie — Patois  de  la  Saintonge.  Glos- 
saire. Angouleme,  1865,  8vo. ;  Jdnain — Dictionnaire  du 
patois  saintongeais.  Royan,  1869,  8vo. ;  Mhiihre — Glossaire 
angevin.  Angers,  1880,  8vo. 

XVP.     Wallachian  :     Bohb  —  Dictionariu    rumanesc, 

lateinesc     si     unguresc.      Clus,     1822-23,    2     vol.     8vo. ; 

lexicon   Valachico  -  Latino  -  Ilungarico  -  Germanicum.    Buda}, 

1825.  8vo. ;    Bahsieacu — Dictionarium   Latino-Romanicunu 

Cibinii,   1848,  8vo. ;    Schinnagl — Lectiunariu   latinu.    Dic- 

tiunariu    latinu.     Blasiu,     1864,    8vo. ;     Frollo  —  Vocabo- 

Jario   italiano  -  romanesco.    Pest,    1868,    8vo. ;     Vaillant  — 

Tocabulaire   fran5ais-roumain    et    roumain  -  franjais.     Bou- 

<Joure8ti,  1840,  2  vol.  8vo. ;  Poj/enaar,  Aaron,  Uill — Voca- 

bulaire  francais-valaque.    Boucourest,  1840-41,  2  vol.  8vo.; 

Codresco — Dictionariu  franceso-roraanu.    laaii,  1859,  2  vol. 

IGmo. ;  Ponthriant  (de) — Dictiunaru  rom&no-francesu.  Bucu- 

resci,  Gottinge,  1862, 4to.;    Cihac  {de) — Dictionnaire  d  etymo- 

logic  daco-romane.    Elements  latins.    Francfort  s/M.,  1870, 

8vo.;  id.  id.  Elements  slaves,  magyars,  turcs,  grecs-modeme  et 
albanais.   id.,  1879,   8vo. ;   Mikiosich  —  Istro-  und   macedo- 
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ramunisclieSprachdenkinahler.Istro-  and  macedo-ramnnisoheit 
Worterbucher.  Italienischer  Index  zum  istro-ramnnischen 
Vocabular.    Wien,  1881-82,  2  vol.  4to. 


^ 


/ 


Explanation  of  the  Abbreviations  used  in  the 

FOLLOWING  List. 

Jf,£, — Tht  Jiguret  thow  the  languaget  according  to  the  liot  {wkich  M»). 

Danphinois,   subd.   12 ; 

dial.  13. 
Engadinese,     dial.     9 ; 

var.  9. 
Ferrarese,  dial.  7. 

ElOBENTINE,  DIAL.  2. 
EoB^ZIEZr,  DIAL.   13. 

Fourgois,  var.  13. 
Franc-ComtoiB,  dial.  13. 
Fribourgeois,  dial.  13. 
Galician,  subd.  5. 
Gascon,  dial.  12. 
Genevese,  var.  13. 
Gru6rin,  subd.  13. 
Guemesiais,  var.  15. 
Jurassien,  subd.  13. 
Languedocicn,  dial.  12. 
Lillois;  subd.  15. 
Limousin,     dial.      12 

subd.  12. 
Lorrain,  dial.  15. 
Luccheso,  var.  2. 
Majorcan,  var.  11. 
Manccau,  subd.  15. 
Mantovano,  subd.  7. 
Marcbigiano,    var. 

subd.  2. 
Mentonese,  dial.  6. 
Messin,  subd.  15. 
Milanese,  dial.  7. 

1  Names  printed  in  small  capitals  show  the  dialects  which  represent  the  whole 
language. 


Abr. 

Abruzzese,  dial.  2. 

Dauph. 

Ag^n. 

Agonois,  subd.  12. 

Alatr. 

Alatrino,  var.  2. 

^g- 

Ang. 

Angevin,  subd.  15. 

Aost, 

Aostan,  dial.  13. 

Ferr. 

Arag, 

Aragonose,  subd.  4. 

^Fhr. 

Ard. 

Ardennois,  subd.  15. 

'Ibr. 

Ast, 

Asturian,  dial.  4. 

Fourg. 

Auv. 

Auvergnat,  dial.  12. 

Frano. 

Bar. 

Barosc,  subd.  2. 

Frih. 

Bag. 

Bayonnais,  var.  12. 

Oal 

B6am. 

Bearnais,  subd.  12. 

Oasc. 

Beir. 

Beirao,  var.  5. 

Gen. 

Bell 

Belluneso,  subd.  2. 

Oruer. 

Berc. 

Borciano,  var.  5. 

Guern. 

Berg. 

Bergamasco,  dial.  7. 

Jur. 

Berr. 

Berrichon,  subd.  15. 

Lang. 

Bol 

Bolognese,  dial.  2. 

Lill 

Brenc. 

Bresciano,  subd.  7. 

Lim. 

Br  ess. 

Bressan,  dial.  13. 

Briv. 

Brivadois,  subd.  12. 

Lorr. 

.  Broy. 

Broy  ard,  dial.  13. 

Lucch. 

Burg. 

Burgundian,  dial.  15. 

Maj. 

Castr. 

Castrais,  subd.  12. 

Mane. 

Cev. 

Cuvenol,  subd.  12. 

Mant. 

Champ 

.  Cbampenois,  subd.  15. 

March. 

Com. 

Comasco,  var.  5, 

Cars. 

Corsican,  subd.  2. 

Ment. 

Crem. 

Creuiasco,  var.  7. 

Mess. 

Cremn. 

Cremoncse,  subd.  7. 

1  Mil 

2    z 
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Jiin. 

Minorcan,  var.  11. 

Rom. 

JGnh. 

ICinhoto,  Tar.  5. 

Eomg. 

Jfir. 

MirandoIcBC,  var.  7. 

jRouch, 

Mod. 

Modenese,  subd.  7. 

Eou&r9 

Mont. 

Montois,  subd.  15. 

Rov. 

HofUb. 

MontbeliardaiSySubd.  1 5. 

Saint. 

Montp, 

Montpclli^rain,  subd.  1 2. 

Sa88. 

m 

Morv, 

Morvandeau,  subd.  15. 

Sav. 

Nam. 

Namurois,  subd.  15. 

Sic. 

Narh. 

14'arboimais,  subd.  12. 

Sienn. 

Neap. 

Neapolitan,  dial.  2. 

Tar. 

Neuf. 

Neufchatclois,  dial.  13. 

Temp. 

Ni^. 

Ni^anl,  subd.  12. 

Ter. 

Niv. 

Nivernais,  subd.  15. 

Tic. 

Norm. 

Norman,  dial.  15. 

Toul. 

Oherh. 

Oberhalbsteinisch, 

Tour. 

subd.  9. 

Triest. 

'  Oherl. 

Oberlandisch,  dial.  9. 

Pad. 

Padovano,  subd.  2. 

Tyr. 

Parm. 

Parmesan,  dial.  7. 

Val 

Pav. 

Pavese,  subd.  7. 

Vald. 

Perch. 

Percheron,  subd.  15. 

Valenc. 

Piac. 

Piacentino,  subd.  7. 

Valt. 

Pic. 

Picard,  dial.  15. 

Vaud. 

Piedm. 

Piedmonteso,  dial.  7. 

Ven. 

Pis. 

Pisan,  var.  2. 

Ver. 

Poit. 

Poitovin,  dial.  15. 

Vierv. 

Quere. 

Querciuois,  var.  12. 

Vic. 

Queyr. 

Queyrassien,  var.  12. 

V089. 

1^99- 

Reggiano,  subd.  7. 

MioJ. 

Biojano,  var.  4. 

Wall. 

Eoman,  var.  2. 
Romagnuolo,  diaL  7. 
Bouchi,  subd.  15. 
Bouergat,  dial.  12. 
Bovcretano,  subd.  2. 
Saintongeais,  subd.  15. 
Sassareso,  dial.  2. 
Savoyard,  dial.  13. 
Sicilian,  dial.  2. 
Siennese,  var.  2. 
Tarantino,  dial.  2. 
Tempiese,  subd.  2. 
Temmano,  subd.  2. 
Ticinese,  subd.  7. 
Toulousain,  subd.  12. 
Tourangeau,  var.  15. 
Triestino,    var.    2 ; 

subd.  8. 
Tyrolcsc,  dial.  9. 
Valaisan,  dial.  13. 
Valdese,  var.  7. 
Valenciuno,  var.  11. 
Valtellinese,  subd.  7. 
Vaudois,  dial.  13. 
Ycnitian,  dial.  2. 
Veronese,  subd.  2. 
Yiervctois,  var.  15. 
Vicontino,  subd.  2. 
Vosgien,    dial.    13  ; 

subd.  15. 
Walloon,  dial.  15. 


Other  Explanations  and  Abbreviations. 

fl<r<?.  according;  ar^M*.  accusative  ;  co//.  collectively ;  <f*Vi/.  dialect; 
JaisI*  Eastern;  fern,  feminine;  North.  Northern;  ^/.plural ;  South, 
Southern  ;  subd.  sub-dialect ;  var.  variety ;  West.  "Western ;  +  plus. 

3  J  Bible,  after  a  Wallachian  word,  the  edition  of  Jassy,  1865-69, 
is  exclusively  meant. 

**  indicate  the  Low  Latin  words,  and  *  is  prefixed  in  every 

^  Names  printed  in  small  capitals  show  the  dialects  which  represent  the  wholo 
language. 
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language,  dialect,  subdialect,  or  yariety  to  those  words  wbioh  ar 
antiquated,  or  obsolete,  or  uncommon,  or  not  very  common,  or  lee 
used,  or  not  principally  used,  or  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Names  of  localities  or  explicative  words  are  put  in  a  parenthesia 
and,  if  they  be  authors'  names  or  titles  of  works,  they  are  alway 
preceded  by  the  words,  ace.  to,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  fron 
local  names. 

When  the  name  of  one  of  the  sixteen  languages  is  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  its  dialect,  the  word  quoted  belongs  only  to  th< 
dialect  and  not  to  the  literary  or  principal  dialect  itself  by  whicl 
the  whole  language  is  represented. 

Orthographical  and  other  Eemarks. 

This  list,  although  very  rich  in  words  connected  witl 
the  vine,  has  no  pretension  to  be  complete.  It  is  not  sucl 
for  two  reasons  :  firstly,  because  it  has  not  been  in  my  powei 
to  collect  all  the  words  of  this  kind  in  all  the  Neo- 
Latin  dialects,  sub-dialects,  and  varieties ;  and,  secondly 
because  I  have  purposely  excluded  from  it : .  1°,  All  definitionc 
and  compound  words  (except  the  English) ;  2°.  Words  not 
exclusively  used  in  speaking  of  the  vine,  or  at  least  not  more 
particularly  applicable  to  it ;  3°.  Regular  diminutive  oi 
augmentative  forms  of  words,  when  no  accessory  idea  is  added 
to  that  of  diminution  or  augmentation  ;  4P.  Names  of  peculiai 
qualities  of  vines  or  grapes,  and  those  indicating  their  par- 
ticular diseases ;  5°.  Names  of  operations  relating  to  the 
culture  of  the  vine  ;  6°.  Names  of  vessels,  etc. ;  7°.  Adjec- 
tives, verbs,  and  similar  words  indicating  no  material  object. 

The  Low  Latin  and  dialectal  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  French  names  are  not  given  when  they  do  not  difiei 
more  or  less  in  form,  meaning,  or  orthography  from  those 
still  in  use  in  the  standard  language  to  which  they  belong. 

This  applies  also :  1°.  To  the  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo- 
Italic,  Friulano,  and  Romanese  words,  when  they  are  similar 
in  every  respect  to  the  Italian  ;  2°.  To  the  Catalonian  words, 
when  they  do  not  differ  from  the  Spanish  and  Old  Proven9al; 
3°.  To  the  Provencal  words,  when  they  are  similar  to  those 
of  French  and  Old  Provencal ;  4°.  To  the  Franco-Proven 9al 
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wordsy  if  they  be  the  same  as  those  of  French,  Old  French, 
aad  Old  Proven9al ;  6°  To  the  Old  French  words,  if  they 
be  similar  to  the  French ;  6°.  To  the  French  dialectal  word*, 
when  they  do  not  differ  from  the  Old  French  ;  and,  when 
a  dialectal  word  is  given  in  one  of  the  principal  dialects  of  a 
hngaage,  it  is  not  repeated  in  the  other  dialects  of  the  same 
language. 

The  words  of  the  various  languages,  dialects,  sub-dialects, 
and  varieties  contained  in  this  list  are  generally  given  in  the 
orthography  adopted  by  the  best  authors  of  dialectal  dic- 
tionaries.    To  write  all  these  words  in  a  strictly  phonetical 
orthography  common  to  all  these  forms  of  speech  would  have 
been  very  desirable  ;    but,  unfortunately,  what  is  desirable  is 
not  always  possible.     This  is  certainly  the  case  at  present, 
not  only  because  a  great  number  of  these  dialects  have  never 
been  treated  phonetically  in  any  work,  but  also  because  the 
most  competent   phonetists,   even    belonging  to   the    same 
locality,   disagree   very   often   amongst  themselves  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  sounds.     In  a  great  number  of  instances, 
however,  and  when  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  give  my 
own  appreciation'  of  the  sounds  of  those  dialects  which  I 
know  practically  or  have  heard  spoken  by  natives,  I  have  taken 
upon  myself  (in  the  impossibility   of  applying   to  them  a 
strictly  phonetic  orthography)  to  assist  the  future  phonetists, 
by  adopting  several  new  means  ^  for  the  rendering  of  certain 
sounds,  as  italic  letters,  small  capitals,  suppressions  of  letters, 
apostrophes,    etc.,  excluding,  however,  all  new   characters, 
^Uch  would  have   altered   too   much   the  orthography  in 
general  use.     I  enter  into  some  details : 

1.  (ff,  8b)  are  pronounced  as  a  in  fat. 

2.  (4)  is  pronounced  as  the  Scotch  a  in  "  man,"  man. 

3.  (a),  nearly  as  u  in  much.     In  Latin,  as  a  in  father^  but 
short. 

4.  (e,  e)  express  generally  the  French  ^,  but  (e)  sounds 
sometimes  as  semi-open   e ;   and   in  the   Portuguese   usual 

*  Latin,  Low  Latin,  Old  Proven<jal,  Old  French,  and  French  words  are  given 
in  their  established  ortho^nhy,  and  Italian  and  Spanish  words  are  also,  with 
Tery  few  exceptions,  retained  unaltered.  The  adoption  of  these  new  means,, 
therefore,  does  not  apply,  or  applies  very  seldom,  to  these  languages. 
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orthography  (which  I  have  not  dared  to  alter  in  this  par- 
ticular), (6)  sounds  as  the  French  i.  This  applies  also  to 
the  Portuguese  dialects. 

5.  (S)  is  pronounced  as  the  French  i, 

6*  (d),  generally,  as  the  French  iy  except  in  Portuguese 
and  its  dialects,  where  it  sounds  as  the  French  S,  and  in 
S.omg.,  where  it  receives  a  peculiar  sound  of  (4.  e),  verging 
slightly  to  (10.  eu),  as  in  "  andS/'  to  go. 

7.  (e),  as  (4.  ^),  but  it  occurs  only  in  Bomg. 

8.  (e,  iw,  iw),  as  the  French  in  in  "vin,"  toine,  (e)  being 
always  atonic. 

9.  ((?,  '),  both  as  the  French  e  in  "  cheval,"  horse, 

10.  (eu),  as  the  French  eu  in  "pen/'  little,  but  it  occurs  in 
the  list  with  this  sound  only  in  Genoese,  Piedm.,  Auv.,  Jur., 
Gen.,  and  Franc.     Anywhere  else  (eu)  sounds  (4.  e+21.  u). 

11.  (i),  as  the  Wallachian  deep  L 

12.  (i,  in,  im),  as  the  Portuguese  im  in  "marfim,"  iwty. 

13.  (6,  o),  as  the  French  o  in  "  devot,"  devout,  but  (o) 
sounds  sometimes  as  a  semi-open  o ;  and  (6),  in  Portuguese,  « 
as  the  French  o  in  "  devote,"  fern,  of  "d^vof     This  appli< 
also  to  the  Portuguese  dialects. 

14.  (6),  as  the  French  o  in  "  devote." 

15.  (6),  generally,  as  the  French  o,  but  in  Portuguese  an 
its  dialects,  as  the   French  o  in  *'  devot,"  and  in  Eomg.^. 
as  (13.  o),  verging  slightly  to  (18.  ce),  as  in  "cor,"  heart. 

16.  (o),  as  (13.  6),  but  it  occurs  only  in  Romg. 

17.  (o),  as  00  in  food,  but  short. 

18.  (od),  as  the  French  eu  in  "  veuf,'*  tcidower. 

19.  (ou),  as  (21.  u),  but  it  occurs  in  the  list  with  this  soun^^ 
only  in    Proven jal,    Franco-Pro ven9al,    French,  and   thei 
dialects.     Anywhere  else  (ou)  is  (13.  0+21.  u). 

20.  (ou),  as  (2.  k+2\.  u),  or  nearly  so. 

21.  (u),  as  00  in  food,   but   short,  except  in  Proveny 
Franco-Proven fal,  French,  and  their  dialects,  where  (u) 

(24.«). 
^^  22.  (u),  as  00  in  good,  or  nearly  so, 

23.  (u«,  mn),  as  French  *'  un,"  one, 

J  24.  (?/),  as  the  French  u. 
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25.  (b,  v),  as  the  Spanish  b,  a  continaous  bi-labial  sound,  as 
in  "  haba/'  bean, 

26.  (c),  before  a,  a?,  i,  o,  ei,  and  the  consonants,  or  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  is  generally  pronounced  as  c  in  calf,  but  before 
e  and  i  it  receives  the  sound  (50.  tch)  in  Italian  and  its 
dialects,  in  the  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Italy,  and  in  Walla- 
ehian  ;  the  sound  of  (51.  th),  in  Spanish  and  its  dialects  and 
in  the  Portuguese  dialects  of  Spain ;  and  the  sound  of  8  in  so, 
anywhere  else,  including  Northern  Gal. 

27.  (ch)  is  pronounced  as  c  in  calf  in  Italian  and  its  ^alects, 
in  the  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Italy,  and  in  Wallachian  ;  as 
(50.  tch),  in  Spanish  and  its  dialects  and  in  the  Portuguese 
dialects  of  Spain ;  as  the  German  ch  in  "  nacht,"  night,  in 
Saint. ;  and  as  the  English  ch  anywhere  else. 

28.  (chj),  as  a  sound  intermediate  between  (50.  tch)  and 
the  palatalized  A; ;  as  in  Friulano  "  ras-chje,"  a  small  bunch  of 
grapes, 

29.  (dh),  83  ih  in  the, 

30.  (dj),  as  the  English  j, 

31.  (dz),  as  the  Italian  z  in  "la  zona,"  the  zone. 

32.  {(id),  as  a  strong  velar   dd;    as  in  Sic.  "ariddaru," 
ffrape-stane. 

^^'  (s)y  ^^  9  ^^  9^^  before  a,  o,  u,  and  the  consonants, 
l>iit  before  e  and  «,  as  (30.  dj),  in  Italian  and  its  dialects,  in 
tite  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Italy,  and  in  Kutzo- Wallachian  ; 
*8  the  German  ch  in  "  nacht,"  in  Spanish  and  its  dialects  ;  as 
(50.  tch),  in  Valenc. ;  as  the  German  guttural  continuous  g 
^"tage,"  e/^ys,  in  Saint. ;  and  as  s  in  pleasure,  anywhere 
el«e. 

34.  (ghj),  as  a  sound  intermediate  between  (30.  dj)  and 
the  palatalized  hard  g  \  as  in  Temp.  "  scalughja,"  a  smM 
^nch  left  behind  by  vintagers. 

35.  (gl)  before  i  not  followed  by  a  vowel  and  (gli)  before 
^^y  other  vowel  than  i  are  pronounced  as  (39.  Ih)  in  Italian, 
^ts  dialects,  and  Romanese.     Anywhere  else,  as  hard  g+l. 

36.  (h),  as  the  German  //,  in  Gasc,  Lorr.,  Vosg.,  Mess.^ 
^nd  Wall.     Anywhere  else  it  is  mute. 

37.  {hh)^  as  the  Arabian  ^. 

Phil.  Trans.  1882-8-4.  19 
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38.  (j),  as  ^  in  yeSj  it  occurs  only  in  the  Italian  and  Non- 
Italian  dialects  of  Italy ;  as  the  German  ch  in  '^  nacht,'' 
in  Spanish  and  its  dialects ;  as  (50.  tch),  in  Yalenc;  as  the 
German  g  in  ''  tage/'  in  Saint. ;  and  as  «  in  pleasure^  any- 
where else. 

39.  (Ih,  ly),  as  the  Italian  gl  in  "  figli,"  sons. 

40.  (11),  as  the  preceding,  bat  only  in  Spanish,  its  dialects^ 
in  the  Non-Spanish  dialects  of  Spain,  and  also  frequently  in 
French  and  its  dialects.  The  Italian  //  is  pronounced  as  a 
strong  /,  which  applies  also  to  the  Central  and  Southern 
Italian.    Anywhere  else  (II)  is  pronounced  as  a  single  /. 

41.  (/o),  as  a  strong  German  ch  in  "  nacht."  ^ 

42.  (/f/),  as  a  strong  Manx  dental  /  in  "  ooyl,"  apple} 

43.  {It),  as  the  strong  Welsh  U  in  "  colli,"  to  lose.  ^ 

44.  (w,  n)  are  not  pronounced,  but  the  preceding  vowel 
becomes  nasal. 

45.  (n),  as  ng  in  singer, 

46.  (nh,  ny,  n),  as  the  French  gn  in  "digne,"  \corthy, 

47.  (s),  as  8  in  so,  when  it  does  not  occur  between  two 
vowels,  in  all  the  words  of  the  list ;  and,  generally,  as  the 
English  c,  when  it  does.  In  a  very  great  number,  however, 
of  Italian,  Tuscan,  and  Central  or  even  Northern  March, 
words,  and  in  all  those  belonging  to  the  Roman  and  Southern 
Italian  dialects,  to  Spanish  and  its  dialects,  to  the  Portuguese 
dialects  of  Spain,  to  Valenc,  and  to  Wallacliian,  s  occurring 
between  two  vowels  is  not  pronounced  as  an  English  s,  but  as 
8  in  HO. 

48.  (ss),  as  8  in  so,  except  in  Italian  and  in  its  Central  and 
Southern  dialects,  where  it  is  pronounced  as  a  strong  voice- 
less s,  as  in  "  osso,"  bone. 

49.  (s),  as  the  English  5. 

50.  (tell,  tx),  as  ch  in  child. 

51.  (th),  as  ^/i  in  thich. 

52.  (ts),  as  the  Italian  z  in  "la  zappa,"  the  spade. 
.    53.  (ty),   as   a   palatalized   d\    as   in   Beam.    "  bitatye," 
vineyard. 

1  See  my   "Observations  ou   the  pronnnciatioii  of   the   Sassaresc  dialect  of 
Sardinia,"  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Cvininrodurion  of  London.'* 
,       Vol.  4,  p.  11,  for  {Ic)  and  (//),  and  p.  12,  for  {Id). 
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54.  (x),  as  the  English  sh,  except  ia  Cagl.  and  Genoese, 
where  it  sounds  as  «  in  pleasure, 

55.  (z)f  generally,  as  the  English  s,  but  in  Italian  and  its 
dialects  and  the  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Italy,  as  (52.  ts) ;  and 
in  Spanish  and  in  the  Portuguese  dialects  of  Spain,  as  (51.  th). 
In  Northern  Gal.,  however,  it  is  pronounced  as  «;  in  so. 

66.  (s),  as  (31.  dz). 

57.  ('*  ).  Tonic  accent.  These  two  signs  show  Tery  often 
tone  and  quality  of  sound  at  the  same  time,  as  in  (4.  e ;  5  e  ; 
13.  6;  14.6;  20.  ou).  "Whenever  they  indicate  merely  the 
tone,  they  are  found  expressed  in  print  only :  1^.,  in  the  last 
syllable  of  words  ended  with  a  vowel ;  2^.,  in  the  last  syllable 
but  one  of  words  ended  with  a  consonant ;  3^.,  in  the  tonic 
syllable  of  words  of  more  than  two  syllables.  And  every  word 
bearing  no  printed  accent  is  understood  to  have  it :  1^.,  in 
the  last  svUable  of  words  ended  with  a  consonant ;  2^,  in 
the  last  svllable  but  one  of  words  ended  with  a  vowel. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  French  and  its  dialects,  where 
the  indication  of  the  tonic  accent  is  unnecessary  on  account 
of  the  total  absence  in  them  not  only  of  proparoxytona,  but 
even  of  real  paroxytona.  In  fact,  the  numerous  French 
words  ended  with  e  bearing  no  accent  are  paroxytona  for  the 
eye8,  but  real  oxytona  for  the  ears. 

68.  (■).  Long  quantity. 

59.  (").  Short  Latin  quantity.  (See  3.  a). 

Note  that  double  co'tisonants  between  two  vowels  are,  in 
the  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Italy,  almost  always  pronounced 
as  if  they  were  written  single. 

List  of  Neo-Latin  Words  connected  vtitu  the  Vine. 

(1.)  Vineyard:  a.)  An  extent  of  ground  planted  with  vines. 

1.  Latin:    vlneS,  Vinift,   *palmes;    **binea,   **vignea, 

**vinera,    **viti8,    **ceppa,    **8armentum    {ace.    to. 
Diefenbach)j  saramentum  {id*). 

2.  Italian  :   vlgna,  vigneto,  *vignazzo ;    Central  March, 
cortina  {ace.  to  *'  Itaeeolta  "  ) ;  North.  Cors.  bigna. 

3.  Sakdinian  :  Central :  binca  ;  South,  bingia. 


r 
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4.  Spanish  :  viua ;  AsL  riiieu. 

5.  Portuguese:  vinh«;  Indo-Portuguese :  uzera,  ouzera^ 
vinho,  orti,  orte,  orta. 

7.  Gallo- Italic:  Berg,  egna,  igna,  vidur,  yign6l  (2Jo- 
mano) ;  BoL  vegna ;  Romg.  *vign6  ;  Farm.  yignsB. 

8.  Friulano  :  vignaal,  *vigne. 

9.  RoMANESE :  OberL  v^gna  {ace.  to  Carigiet) ;  Tyr.  yignsD. 

10.  Old  PR0VEN9AL :  vinha,  vinna. 

11.  Catalonian:  rinya;   Fa/^m?.  vinya. 

12.  Provencal  :  vigno ;  Lang,  (igno ;  Montp.  &igna  ;  Bay. 

Mgne;  -4wr.  vign«;  Briv.  \egna. 

13.  Franco-Proven9al  :  Jur.  vena  {SainUAinour) ;  Fourg. 

v'gneu ;  Lotcer  Val.  v^gn*;  Vaxid.  vegna ;  Oruer.  vign' ; 
South' East.  Vosg.  vegn*  {Vagney) ;  vdgn*  {id.). 

14.  Old  French  :  vingne,  vine,  visne. 

16.  French  :  vigne ;  Berr.  *chapon ;  Ferch.  vinn ;  Upper 
Mane,  viwgne ;  Champ,  viwgg  {Mame) ;  CJhamp.  v^ga 
{Aube) ;  Burg,  v^gn ;  Lorr.  vin  {Lalceuf)^  v^nn 
{Fexonne),  veenn  {id.),  v^nn  (1^.) ;  Vosg.  v^n  {Le 
Tholy),  vigneu  {Ban-sur-Meurthe),  vigni  {Moyen- 
mouti^r),  vigneu  {Provenchhrs),  vigni  {Saales),  v^whl 
{Vexaineourt);  Wall,  \iegn,  Yignoh ;  Fie.  yingn;  Saints 
xegn. 

16.  Wallachian  :  vie,  jie  {popularly),  ViH  {ace.  to  the 
Bible),  vinitl  {ace.  to  Schinnagl) ;  Kutzo-Walhchian  : 
ginye;  Istro -Wallachian :  terta. 

(2.)  Vineyard  :b.)  An  extent  of  land  laid  out  in  vineyards  a.) » 

1.  Latin:  vinetum ;  **binialc,  **vignali8,  **vignoblum, 

**vinablium,  **vinata,  **vineale,  **vinearium,  **vi- 
neatica,  **vineatus,  **vincna,  **vinenea,  **vinericia, 
**vineta,  **viniale,  **\'inoblium,  **vinobre,  **vino- 
lium. 

2.  Italian  :  vigncto,  *vignaio,  *vignato,  *vignatA ;  Sic. 
vignitu,  *vignetii,  vignali,  *vignera,  vignazzu ;  Abr. 
vignal';  Neap,  vignali,  vetirainrsr;  Pad.  vignale,  videga; 
Bell,  vidigil;  Roi\  vignal. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  binzada. 
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4.  Spanish  :  viiiedo,  *veduno,  *viduiio,  *vidueiio. 

5.  Portuguese  :  vinh^do,  *vinhar. 

7.  Qallo-Italic  :  Mil.  vidor;  Berg,  vidur,  vign61  (jBo- 
mano) ;  Farm.  vid6ur. 

8.  Friuij^^no  :  vignaal. 

10.  Old  Provencal:  vinnaly  *vinnar,  vinher,  *vinhier, 
vinayres,  ^vinares. 

11.  Catalonian:  nnyer,  rinyar,  *nnyet,  rinyedal ;  Valenc. 
vinyedo,  vinyedo,  *vinyero ;  Mq/.  vinyet. 

12.  PR0VEN9AL:   vignoble,    vigneiredo,    vignar^s;   Lang. 

2»igneiredo ;  TouL  iign^  Jign& ;  Biarn.  Jitaty^ ; 
Central  Rouerg.  Jignouople,  *Wgnople,  iignal  {Saint" 
Geniez) ;  Auc.  paw. 

13.  Frakoo-Proven(;al  :  Lower  Dauph.  vignoblou ;  Vaud. 
Vgnoublho,  v'noublho,  v'gnoladzo,  vignoladjo ;  South- 
East.  Vosg,  vignoV. 

14.  Old  French  :  vignou,  vignoy,  vignau,  vigno,  vignole, 
vignol,  vigneul,  P  vignon. 

15.  French:  vignoble;  Berr.  vinobl,  *cuvaj. 

16.  Wallachian  :  v'let  {ace.  to  Bobb),  vinet  {id.). 

(3.  )  A  plantation  of  vines  made  up  of  several  portions  of  land. 
1.  Latin;    **complanatum,   * *complanctum,  **complan- 

tum. 
5.  Portuguese:  haccHsiia. 
J5.  French  :  complant ;  Fait.  pUawt^. 

(^- )  A  district  of  vineyards. 

15.  French  :  Berr.  ba/mee,  ba;mi. 

(5-)  A  farm  formed  of  vineyards  held  on  condition  of  the 
proprietor's  receiving  some  portion  of  the  produce. 
15.  French  :  Mess,  mou^tross. 

(6.)  A  plantation  of  young  vines. 

1.  Latin  :  novelletum;  **planterium,  **maleollus,  **mal- 
heolus,  **malholiu8,  **malhollium,  **raaliolu8,  **mal- 
leoUus,  **malliolus,  **mallolius,  **vinale,  **vinhale, 
**maloncs/;/.,  malhones,  ^^/.,  malolem  acciis. 
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2.  Italian  :  Tar.  past'n. 

4.  Spanish  :  majuelo,  ^fecillar,  •iacelar. 

6.  Portuguese:  hac6\lo. 

11.  Catalonian:  mallola,  mayola,  malloly  meryol;  Mq;\ 
maybl. 

12.  Provencal  :  planti^,  plantado ;  Lang,  malholi  planti^, 
*plaN ;  C^v.  malhaou,  malhoou,  *malhou»  *mayou ; 
Montp.  plantada ;  Oaac.  planto ;  Central  Rouerg. 
plontado,  *pIonti6,  *ploN,  plontoiiy  xnolhouoly  *molhol. 

13.  Franoo-Provbn9AL  :  Jur.  pla^it^e ;  Broy.  tchapounur. 

14.  Old  French  :  mailhgl,  malhol,  mailole. 

15.  French  :  *plantat ;  Poit  pUantt.     . 

(7.)  A  nursery-ground  of  vines. 
1.  Latin  :  vitlartum. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  iio;w^.  vid^ra. 

12.  Provencal:  CWj^rflr/.iJower^.  plontado,  •plonti 6. 
15.  French  :   mesa,  pipinn ;   Lower  Mane.  poupiniSrr  [acc^ 
to  Lorrain). 

(8.)  An  enclosed  vineyard. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  ma. 

(9.)  A  vineyard  all  in  one  portion. 
15.  French  :  Saint,  pyawtl,  pyawtitt. 

(10.)  A  detached  portion  of  a  vineyard. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  ^car. 

(11.)  Vineyard  of  which  the  rows  are  laid  out  in  trellises. 
4.  Spanish  :■  Aacelar,  *^acillar. 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Pifm,  autiN. 

(12).  A  vineyard  laid  out  after  the  fashion  of  "  garnet  "  vin   < 
yards. 
15.  French  :  Champ,  gami^rr  {Aube). 

(13.)  A  vineyard  upon  a  hill. 
7.  Gali.o-Italic  :  Mil.  rowch. 
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16.  "Wallachian  :    deal,  podgorie,  podgorili  {ace.  to  Pont- 
briant),  viet  {ace.  to  Bobb)^  vinet(?rf.). 

(14.)  Vineyards  upon  hills  {coll.). 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  roncaja. 

CIS.)  Vineyards   upon   hills,   laid  out  in  terraces  of  steps 
{coll.). 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  roncaja ;  Coyn.  rowch. 

8.  Friulano  :  roNch. 

15.  French  :  Ajig.  chapio. 

(16.)  A  place  where  male  vines  grow. 
1.  Latin  :  masciiletum. 

(17.)  A  plantation  of  undressed  vines  abounding  with  shoots. 
4.  Spanish  :  iacelar,  *6acillar. 

(1 8.)  A  vineyard  of  wild  vines. 
12.  Provencal  :   Cev.  lambrusquieiro. 

(X  9.)  Vine :  The  plant  which  produces  grapes. 

1.  Latin:  vltis,  *vmi5ii,  *palines,  *nva;  **trelhia,  **ceppa. 

2.  Italian  :  vite,  *vigna  ;  Central  March^  ite  {Fahriano) ; 
North.  Com.  bita ;  Sass.  viddi ;  Sic.  viti ;  I'ar.  cipp6n  ; 
Neap.  \\ta  ;    Ven.  vida  ;    Vic.  visela ;  Rov.  guida. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  bide,  *bin3a ;  South,  sermentu, 
*sarmentu,  idi  {in  some  plaices). 

4.  Spanish  :  vid,  *parra,  ^vifia ;  Ast.  ride. 

5.  Portuguese:  videir^r,  vidf*,  *vinhflj ;  Indo- Portuguese  : 

vinha,  vide,  vida. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  vit ;  Berg,  it,  viit,  Crem.  ida ; 
Bol.  vid  ;  Romg.  vida  ;  Parm.  vida) ;  Piedm.  vis,  vi. 

8.  Friulano  :  vid,  vit ;  Triest.  wi. 

9.  Romanese  :  Oberl.  vit ;  Tyr.  vignce. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  vit. 

11.  Catalonian  :  cep,  *rinyrtf,  parra ;  Maj\  c/'p. 

12.  Provencal  :    vigno,    vigna    {Nlmes)  ;    Lang,   ftigno ; 

Montp.  Jigna ;    Gasc.  t)it ;    Bay.    oube ;    Loicer   Lim. 
trclho  ;    Auv.  vigna  ;  Briv.  yegna. 
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13.  Franco-Provbn^al  :  Bress.  cepa ;  Fourg.  v*gE 
Lower  Val.  v^gn';  Vaud.  vi ;  South^East  Vosg.  v< 
(Vagney),  vfegn'  {id.). 

14.  Old  French  :  vit,  *vingne,  ♦vine,  ♦visne. 

15.  French  :  vigne;  Perch,  vinn ;   Upper  Matw.  ving 

Champ,  viwgg  {Mame) ;  Champ,  v^gn  {Aube)  ;  Ji 
viwgn ;  Burg,  v^gn ;  Lorr.  vi»  (Lalwuf),  ^ 
(Pexonne),  v^enn  {id.),  v^nn  0*rf.)5  Fiw^.  v6n 
I7iolg)y  vigneu  {Ban-sur-Meurthe),  vigni  (Jfo 
moutier),  v^gneu  {Provenchires),  v^gni  {Saaks),  v 
{Vexaincaurt) ;  TFi///.  vignob;  P/<j.  vawgn;  Saint,  v 

16.  Wallachian:  vit8a,jit8a(/?o/>w/ar/y),vit8e((K?(?.  ^o5( 

vie  (flcc.  ^0  ^Ae  Bible),  viS  (tV/.) ;  Kutzo-Wallach 
gite ; '  /s^ro-  Wallachian :    ruje,  br&idS,  brodid^,  vii 

(20.)  Quality  and  kind  of  vine. 

2.  Italian  :    vitigno,   *vizzato ;    Sienn.   vitazzo ;    h 

vetimma;   Ven.  vignal. 
4.  Spanish  :  veduuo,  *viduno,  *vidueno. 

6.  Portuguese  :  vidonho. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Mil.  vidor ;  Com.  vid6o  ;  Berg.  vi< 

Bol.  vidour;  Romg.  vdez,  *videz,  vid^r,  videra. 

14.  Old  French  :  cepage. 

15.  French  :    *c6page ;    Berr.  vii;/,  eupiw  ;   Saint.  \ 

{ace.  to  Jonain.). 

(21.)  Quantity  of  vines. 

2.  Italian  :    Ven.  vignal ;   Vic  vignale. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  ;  Mil.  vidor ;    Com.  vid6o ;  Berg.  vi< 
Bol.  vidour ;  Romg.  vdez,  *videz,  videra. 

(22.)  Vines  arranged  quincuncially. 
12.  Provencal  :  platissado. 

(23.)  A  shrublike  vine. 
1.  Latin:  **  see  (51.). 

(24.)  A  vine  keeping  itself  up  by  the  twining  of  its  branc 
14.  Old  French  :  trexe. 
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{25.)  A  vine-trellis. 

1.  Latin:  pergula,  trichila,  *trichllum,  *trlcla,  ♦trlcleS, 

•trlcla;  ♦♦treUa,  ♦♦trigila,  **trigula,  ♦♦trilia,  ♦•trilla, 
**trillia,  **parrale,  **topia. 

2.  Italian  :  pergola,  ♦pergolato,  *pergolaria ;  Temp. 
trigghja  ;  Sa^s.  parrali  ;  Sic.  prdula,  pergula ;  Tar. 
prev'l ;  Neap,  preok,  prSgolff,  prevolfl, 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central :  pergula,  triga,  trija,  ^tricla ; 
North,  parra,  parrali. 

4.  Spanish:  parral. 

6.  Portuguese  :  parr^iral. 

6.  Genoese  :  angi6u,  teupia,  *topia ;  Ment.  traja. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  topia,  pelgora ;  liomg.  pergula ; 
Ferr.  pergula ;  Farm,  pajrgola) ;  Piac.  toppia ;  Pav. 
topisE^ 

8.  Friulano  :  piergule,  piirgule. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  treillu,  *trelha,  *trilla. 

11.  Catalonian  :  p«rral,  *trillfl. 

12.  Proven^:al:    trelho,  trelhrtf  {Ni/netf),  treyou  (Aries), 

aoutiN,  *ooutiN,   *fiolagno,   *fieragno,   filugno  (Var), 
baN  pL  (Hih'ea),  baNc  ^)/.  {id.) ;    Latuj.  trelho ;    Oaac. 
trilho. 
13-  FRANco-PROVENf'AL:  Loiccr  Daup/i.treWi  ;  Loiccr  Val. 
berfa. 

14.  Old  French  :  troille,  traille,  treullo,  trelle. 

15.  French  :    treille  ;    Berr.   chadeenn    {West)  \     Saint. 
trouilL 

(26.)  Several  vine- trellises  united  together. 

1.  Latin:  **pergolatus,  **trilhatum. 

2.  Italian  :    pergolato,   *porgoleto ;    Sic,   priulatu,  pir- 

gulatu,  pergulatu  ;  Tar.  privulit ;    Vcn,  jxjrgolA. 

4.  Spanish  ;  emparrado. 

5.  Portuguese  :  ktadr/. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :    Mil.  topiaa,  pelgoraa  ;    Com.  topiada ; 
Bol.   pergolat ;    llegg.   pergleda  ;    Homy,   pergulet  ; 
Parm.  pa3rgola  ;   Pav.  tupia. 
11.  Cataloxian  :  cmparrat;    F^/^'wc.  einparrat. 
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12.  Provenqal  :  aoutinado,  *ooutiiiado ;  Lang,  trelhi 
OoHc.  tiilhado;  Central  Rouerg.  trelhat,  •trelhadj< 
North.  Rouerg,  trilhat  {Entraygues). 

15.  French  :    Berr.  trillaj,  trillaj,  *tr^illaj  ;   Champ.  \& 

{Aube),  panno  (id.). 

(27.)  A  vine  climbing  a  wall  or  a  tree. 

1.  Latin  :  pergiHanS ;  •.*pergula,  **camborta. 

4.  Spanish  :  parra. 

5.  Portuguese  :  pflrrr^im. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  traja. 

11.  Catalonian  :  parra. 

12.  PR0VEN9AL:    tr^lho,  trelhfl   (Nlmes),  treyou   [Arks] 

Lang,  trelho  ;  Gasc.  trilho ;  Auv.  treglh«. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Lower  Dauph.  trelh'. 

14.  Old  French  :    treix,  traix,  chambry  {ace.  to  Lofrain 

chambord  (id.). 

16.  French  :    treille ;    JBerr.  trill,  trill&j,  trillaj,  tr^illt 

chad^enn  ( TFest) ;  Champ,  otin  (Aube),  utin  {id. 
Morv.  rajignee  {neighbourhood  of  Avallon) ;  Lof 
chawibrc^  {Allain) ;  Mess,  chawbri,  ch&bri  {RimiUtf 
Ard.  chabli. 

(28.)  A  vine  growing  on  props. 

2.  Italian  :    broncone   {ace.    to   Manuzzi)  ;     Neap,   te 
necchir/ ;    Ven.  tirela. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Romg.  tirela  {Lnola)  ;  Piac,  tiroN. 

15.  French  :  Berr.  jouel. 

(29.)  Vines  growing  on  props  {coll.). 

2.  Italian  :  broncone  {ace.  to  Mamizzi). 
12.  Provencal:  *cavaliero. 

(30.)  A  vino  climbing  over  very  high  props. 

14.  Old  French  :  hautaigne. 

(31.)  A  vine  growing  on  props  parallel  to  the  ground. 

15.  French  :     Champ,    fourch    (Martie),    grapillow    {id) 

Champ,  echarara  {Aube),  echame  {id.) 
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(S2,)  A  straight  and  long  row  of  vines  held  together  by 
stakes  and  poles. 

2.  Italian:  anguillare;  Sasa.  bid ini;  Tar.  impalat ; 
Itov.  bina. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central :  6rdine ;  South  giuali. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Berg,  trosa ;  Bresc.  filii,  tiradur ;  Bol. 
alva  ;  Begg.  pergl6  ;  Romg.  laz^ra ;  Farm,  tiradse ; 
Pav.  topia);  Pied,  taragna,  filagn,  *filagna,  r<?88a  (a 
country  word). 

14.  Old  French  :  bairigne. 

15.  French  :  Berr.  jouel^e ;  Ard.  b^rign. 

(33.)  Two   or  more  straight  and  long  rows  of  vines  held 
together  by  stakes  and  poles. 
2.  Italian  :  paneata  ;  Sienn,  anguillare,  anguillaccio. 

7.  Gallo- Italic.:  Bresc.  palada  ;  J/b(/.  pruvana ;  Romg. 
lazera ;  Mant.  tirela ;  Parm.  filagn. 

13.  Franco  -  Provencal  :    Vaud.   utiw  pi.    (Coppet),   oiin 
/^.  (id.). 

{o4.)   Vine  carried  along  from  tree  to  tree. 

1-  Latin:  rumpus,  triidux,  filnetum;  **travices  pi. 
^-  Italian  :  arbuscello  {ace.  to  Mamizzi),  *arbu8cella  (i^.), 
*arbucello  {id.)y  *urbucella  {id.) ;  Coinitnj  Tuscan  (ace. 
to  MattioH) :  pergola  {near  Florence) ;  tira  ( Valdarno) ; 
8aleiaia  ( Valdichiana) ;  tralciaia  {Mugcllo) ;  trecciaia 
{Valdinierole);  ritbrtsL  {Casrntino),  catena  {id.);  pendia 
(Versiglia) ;  /^a,?.  pendagliftla  {ace.  to  id.);  Lucch.  pen- 
dana ;  Central  March,  carneali  pi.  (Fubriano),  tirato 
pi.  (id.) ;  Ven.  tirela. 
••  Gallo-Italic  :  Tic.rom^;  Bol.  hinAawa;  J/br/.  tirela; 
Romg.  tiru,  tirela  {Imola). 

8.  Friulano:  trauli. 

(35.)  A  place  planted  with  vines  carried  along  from  tree 
/  to  tree. 

1.  Latin  :  rumpotinctum. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Piac.  filagn  ;  Pav.  vidur. 
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(36.)  A  tree  to  which  a  vine  clings  and  which  it  climbs. 
5.  Portuguese:  uv^iro. 
12.  Provencal  :  trelh&s,  trelh&,  *trilha. 
14.  Old  French:  hautain. 

{37.)  The  utmost  ranks  of  vines. 
1.  Latin:  antes j?/. 
16.  Wallachian  :  cep. 

(38.)  A  vine-stock. 

1.  Latin  :  matSrTS,  matSries ;   **ceppa,  **vitis,  **tradii. 

2.  Italian:    North.    Cora,    calzu;    Tar.   cipp6n;   J«r. 
ciupp6n. 

4.  Spanish  :  cepa. 

5.  Portuguese  :  c^pa ;  Beir.  uvfeira. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment  sep. 

7.  Qallo-Italic  :  Mil.  vidascia. 

10.  Old  Provencal:  cep. 

11.  Catalonian  :  cep  ;  Maj.  c^p. 

12.  Provencal  :  souco,  souca  (Nimes) ;  AgSn.  iidot ;  Owi- 
tral  Rouerg.  meto. 

13.  Franco  -  Provencal  :  Lower  Dauph.  cepa ;  Vavd. 
gourgna,  grougna,  *grolha,  *gourlh',  *gorgn6, 
*gourgne. 

14.  Old  French:  racimal. 

15.  French  :  cep ;  Berr.  ce,  cess,  sar,  beurtt,  burtt,  9upi»  > 
Mesa,  hhou^ill ;   Wall,  lep ;  Ard,  sap  ;  Saint,  cett. 

(39.)  A  vine-stock  bent  round. 
15.  French  :  Lorr.  chloounn. 

(40.)  A  row  of  vine-stocks. 

11.  Catalonian  :  tira. 

12.  Provenc^-al  :  fielagno,  *fieragno,  filagno  (Far),  baN 
pi.   (Hi^res),    baNc  pi.    (id.);    Lang,    filholo,    *lago; 

CSv.  bidd. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :    Vaud.  aorgna,  *orgna,  *oma 
y  Franc,  ordow,  ourdow,  oudow,  oudiow,  poler'. 
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15.  French:    Niv.    ourdo;)    (Clamecy);    Champ,    ordon 
(Mame) ; 

(41.)  A  young  vine. 
1.  Latin:  •*maleollufl,  **mallieolus,  ••malholius,  **inal- 
hoUium,  •*maliolu8,**malleoIIufl,  **malliolu8,  **mallo- 
lius. 

4.  Spanish  :  liiqf.  majuelo. 

5.  Portuouese  :  bac^Ilo ;  GaL  maliolo. 
10.  Old  Provencal  :  raaillol,  malhol. 

12.  Provencal:  CSv.  malhaou,  malhoou,  *malliou,  *mayou. 
15.  French:  Saint  visa;)  (ace,  to  Boucherie). 

(42.)  A  young  vine-stock  pruned  for  the  firat  time. 
15.  French  :  Poit,  ravalur. 


.)  A  vine-stock  until  five  years  old. 
15.  French  :  SainU  pyawtt. 

(44.)  An  old  vine. 
15.  French  :  Saint,  coss. 

(45.)  An  old  vine-stock  rooted  out  for  fuel. 
4.  Spanish  :  ceporro. 

(46.)  A  vine  dying  off. 
15.  French  :  Champ,  mahonn  (Aube). 

(47.)  A  vine-stock  bearing  no  grapes. 
13.  Franoo-Proven9AL  :  Frib.  Broy.  tchapow. 

(48.)  A  deserted  vine  the  sprigs  of  which  entwine, 
15.  French  :  Ard.  tre. 

(49.)  An  undressed  vine  abounding  with  shoots. 
4.  Spanish  :  parral. 
11.  Catalonian:  parral. 


~N 
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(50.)  An  uncultiTated  old  vine. 
2.  Italian  :  Sic.  yitusa. 

(51.)  A  wild  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  **labru8ca,  **labru8ta,  **labu8tra,  •♦laberosca, 

**labro8ca  (ail  five  also  occurring ^  as  iffcli  as  lambruaca, 
ace.  to  Liefenbach,  in  the  sense  of  (8,  23,  62,  177,  179, 
193). 

2.  Italian  :  Bell.  vidi86N. 

4.  Spanish  :  laJrusca,  parriza,  *parron. 

5.  Portuguese  :  labruscnr. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  labrusca,  lambrusquieira. 

11.  Catalonian:  Wambruaca;   Ffl/I^wc.  parrissa. 

12.  Proven^^al  :  lambrusco,  lambruscou  (Aries),  embrusca 

(Nimes),  *lambrusquiero,  treilhiero,  eigrassiero,  bedi- 
ganfl  {Nimes) ;  Nig.  bedigana ;  Upper  Dauph.  1am- 
brutso;  Lang,  lamftruisso,  lamftresqui^iro,  trelhSiro; 
Civ.  lambrusquiSiro ;  Montp.  lam  Brusca ;  Lotcer  Lim, 
lomftrustso;  liouerg.  6it-haougue  {ace.  to  Azdis). 

13.  Francx)-Proven(;al  :  Jtir.  lawbnitsa,  lambritsa ;  Loiccr 

Dauph.  la;//brusca ;  D^anc.  lawbrutch',  la/;ibritch'. 

14.  Old  French  :  lambrunche. 

15.  French  :  *lambruche,  *lambrusque,  *lambrot,  Ma- 
brusque;  JBerr.  lay^ibreuch,  e/wbriwch  {LM),  embruncli 
(/(/.),  viann,  vigann  ( West.)y  vicann  {id.) ;  Upper  Mane. 
lawibreuclie,  la/>ibru/i ;  Poit.  resinett. 

16.  Wallachian  :  curpene. 

W  V 

(N.B. — The  La  fin  labrusca,  labniscum,  and  t/ie  Italian 
lambrusca,  *lambru.sco,  *lambruzza,  do  not  mean  so  much  "a 
wild  vine,"  as  a  pecff/iar  kind  of  it.) 

(52.)  A  large  wild  vine. 
1.  Latin  :  **6ce  (01.). 


(53.)  Wood  left  by  a  vine-dresser  after  cutting  the  vine. 
13.  Franco-Pkoven^al  :  Gen.  i)orteur. 
y  15.  French  :  *cource. 
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(54.)  The  dead  wood  of  a  vine. 
12.  Provencal:  Lan(jf,  souqnet;  Ce/a/r.  souquilhou,  souquil. 

(35.)  A  vine-root, 
15.  French:  Champ,  coure  (Aube). 

'56.)  Vine-roots  (coll.). 

15.  French  :  Mess,  hhoueill. 

57.)  Roots  of  the  vine  remaining   underground  after  the 
vineyard  has  been  pulled  up. 
2.  Italian  :  Tar.  vitds. 

58.)  The  filaments  of  the  roots  of  the  Adne. 

16.  French  :  Champ,  chevlu  {Manie). 

59.)  A  vine-branch. 

1.  Latin  :  sarmentum,  ^duramen,  *durumentura,  palmes, 

*palma  ;  **8aramentum,  **sarmenta,  **sermens, 
**traucis,  **tranix,  **tranex,  **trance. 

2.  Italian  :  sermento,  *8armento,  *sennente,  traleio, 
*tralce ;  Central  March,  sciarmiento  (Fabriano) ;  Sass. 
sermentu;  Sic.  sarmentu;  Neap,  chiaccon^,  tennccchia  ; 
Pad.  tirela  (ace.  to  Pa(riarchi) ;  Ver.  tiroN ;  Bell. 
refos ;  Pov.  monzina. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  sermentu,  *earmentu,  bidighinsu; 

South  pertia. 

4.  Spanish  :  sarmiento. 

5.  Portuguese  :    s^rm^wto,  vid^  ;    Oal.  sarmento,  gromo, 

gromoN. 

6.  Genoese  :  puassa ;  Ment.  traja. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :    Mil.  tros^  merza  ( ?7/;;;<?r  Mil.);    Com. 

vidascia ;  JJcrff.  madcr ;  Presc.  sermeta,  trosa ;  Pol. 
sermei>it,  sarmeiitt ;  Mod,  pl6oN  ;  Pegg.  plox  ;  Romg, 
sarmewt,  *8erme>/t,  cadnaza  {a  country  tcord)  ;  Mant, 
majdar,  graspa ;  Parm.  mrcder,  manlersanaD ;  Piac. 
parfil ;  Piedm.  s^rmenta,  *8armenta,  raeil,  *meir,  m^je, 
fiaajeul,  *majeu;    Vald.  sarmanta,  ma^. 
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8.  Friulano:  vidizftw. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  serment,  ^eisermen,  ^issermen^ 
•palraes. 

11.  Catalonian  :  srtrmdnt,  *scrm^nt;  Valenc.  eiyLormentr 
*sarment;  MaJ.  sarment. 

12.  Provencal  :  avis,  vis,  *vi8e,  *vi8i,  •avi,  sarmeiN, 
einsirmeiN,  gavel  (Nimes),  paraNgouN,  *paravouN; 
Upper  Dauph,  vi;  Lang,  ftis,  ftise,  Jisi,  aJit,  •aAis, 
sarmeN,  eissirmeN  *8ermew,  *i88ermeN,  'eisermeN ; 
ToiiL  eissermeN ;  Agin.  ensirmeN  ;  Oasc.  charmeN, 
eicharmeN,  *gaouero  :  Biam.  chermeN  ;  Lotcer  Lim, 
sirmeN  ;  Central  JRouerg.  *golis  ;  Auv.  parasou. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  lircss.  sarmaw ;  Neuf.  sSrm* 
[North-Easfern  Vignohle) ;  Lotcer  Dauph.  sarma/ita. 

14.  Old  French  :  serment. 

16.  French  :  sarment ;  Berr.  ch6,  *ma ;  Lorr.  sarmott 
{Dotngermain),  raari;*  {Landremont) ;  Month,  sennaii ; 
Wall,  vi ;  Pic.  gav^l ;  Saint,  essarmen,  essermen. 

16.  Wallachian  :  vitsJl,  jitsU  {popularly),  vitse  {ace.  to 
Bohb)y  cep  {ace.  to  Fi^ollo),  vlastar,  vlftstare  {ace.  to 
**  Lexicon  ")y  vliijar,  curpcn  {ace.  to  Cihac),  curpHii 
{id.),  ciirpene  {id.),  curpena  (id.). 

(60.)  Vine-branches  {coll.). 

2.  Italian  :    Central  March,  poderi  pi.  {Fahriano)  ;    Tar, 

*capi(ld /?/.  {only  used  in  the  locution  "  in  capidd**). 
5.  Portuguese  :  vidonho. 

7.  Gallo-Italic:    Mil.   trosada;    Com.   trosda ;    Romg. 
videra;    Piedm.  mdaja  {ace.   to  '*  Paal.   80-11,"  JEd. 
0/1840). 
13.  Franco-Provencal  :    Vaud.  boulai,  boulay*. 
16.  French:  Lorr.  fehhatty?/.  {Mailly). 

(61.)  Vine-branches  cut  to  the  size  of  the  vino  {coll.). 

15.  French  :  Morv.  javal. 

(62.)  The  chief  branch  of  a  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  ri?spx,  custos,  sagitta,  poUex. 
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2.  Italian  :   sa^ppolo,  sa^ttolo,  *gaardia ;   Sietin,  saetta ; 

Tar.  pedar61;   Abr.  r^'ch^  soaxpetta;   F!m.  supioN, 

matoN  ;  Hav.  sgarz,  garz. 
4.  Spanish  :  perchon. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  popolanna ;  JSresc.  trap^ ;  Farm. 

sprftoN. 

11.  Catalonian  :  pistok,  *p61z^. 
16.  French  :  Mess,  mariin. 

(63.)  A  strong  vine-branch,  capable  of  bearing  from  seven  to 
eight  buds. 
15.  French  :  Ang.  couest. 

(64.)  A  vine-branch  cut  shorter  than  the  other. 

12.  Provencal  :  souquilhouN. 

m 

(65.)  A  vine-branch  growing  from  a  new  one  and  hanging 
attached  to  the  sofb  part. 

1.  Latin  :  materia,  mater!es. 

fS6.)  A  vine-branch  grown  at  the  base  of  the  vine. 

2.  Italian  :   viticcio,  vignu61o ;    Central  March,  roccetta 

(ace.  to  "  RaccoUa  ")  ;   Ven.  troza. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  BoL  ploun. 

(^^,)  A  vine-branch  turned  bow- wise,  with  the  top  set  in 
the  ground. 

1.  Latin  :  mergus,  *candosoccus. 

2.  Italian  :  capogatto,  *mergo. 

4.  Spanish  :  codadura. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Bresc,  gobada ;  Piedm.  cugi6ira. 
Xl.  Catalonian  :  capficat,  toriflr,  colgat. 
X4.  Old  French  :  marcot,  margoute,  margote,  marguotte, 

planteis,  planteir. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  jacol,  Jacob  ;  Champ,  ployaw  (Marne) ; 
Lorr»  beuildiw  {Domgermain),  coin  {Allain). 

(68.)  A  vine-branch  containing  many  bunches. 

5.  Portuguese  :  Berc.  carrefia. 

13.  FRANai-PROVEN^AL :  For.  vilouw. 

PhU.  Tram.  18S2-3>4.  20 
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(69.)  A  vine-branch  covered  with  buds. 

3.  Sardinian  :  South.  carriadr6xa. 

4.  Spanish  :  Arag.  alargadera. 

(70.)  A  vine-branch  with  its  leaves. 
2.  Italian  :   Ven.  pdmpano. 

6.  Genoese  :  pslmpana,  ^pampino. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Ronig.  peempan,  ^psempen. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  pampol. 

12.  Provencal  :  pampo ;  Upper  Dauph.  vi ;  Lang,  ♦pane 
pre;  Upper  Beam,  pampou;  Lower  Lim.  *moa80 
Central  JRouerg.  pompo,  *pouompe,  *pampe,  ^espamjx 
•romo,  ♦ramo ;  Auv.  pampr^. 

13.  Francjo-Proven^al  :  For.  bran. 
.     15.  French  :  pampre. 

16.  Wallachian:  ciirpen  {ace.  to  Cihae)^  cArj^n  (irf-' 
curpene  {id,)  cdrpenS  {id.). 

(71.)  A  thin  and  barren  vine-branch  grown  on  the  low^^ 
part  and  near  the  trunk  of  the  vine. 

4.  Spanish:  jerpa. 

5.  PoRTUGUi*:sE :  Gal,  xerpa. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :    Valt,  r6gne  pi, 

11.  Catalonian  :  p^drastre. 

(72.)  A  cut  vine-branch. 

7.  Gallo-Italic:  Com,  vidascia. 

(73.)  Out  vine-branches  {coll,). 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :   Valt.  vidisciow. 

(74.)  A  vine-branch  transplanted  with  its  roots. 

2.  Italian:  barbatella;  Sienn,  barbatello;  Central 

barbate  {Fabriano) ;    Sic,  varvotta,  *barbotta ; 

barbetella. 
4.  Spanish  :  ^ar^ado,  *iarJudo. 

6.  Portuguese  :  Gal.  tar^ada. 
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7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  r^ol,  rasoB^  magncb  {a  country 
trord)  ;  Berg,  roersur,  roersii ;  Breac.  predessa ;  BoL 
tajol ;  Regg,  tratora ;  Romg.  caviluta,  ♦cavluda ;  Piac. 
pruvaneiN  ;  Piedm,  barbat^la,  capuN. 

12.  Provencal:    barW  (Vaknsole),  courb6   (Les  MSea); 

Upper  Dauph.  barbd;  Lang.  JarJot,  iarftiot;  Tout. 
iar^ulat ;  Lower  Lim.  couidzodi^  *ior6ado  ;  Central 
Rotierg,  (or&udo. 

13.  Fraxco-Pro venial:  Jbr.  barbio;  Gen.  barbua;  Vaud. 
barbuya^  barbua. 

14.  Old  French  :  chevelue. 

16.  French:  eautelle;  PoiY.  ch Volur ;  Saint  (^Wm. 

T'S.)  A  bundle  of  vine-branches. 

1.  Latin:  **javella,  **gavelHj9/. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment,  gavele  pL 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mir.  vlup,  *vidoN  ;  Farm,  vidsorool. 
12.  PR0VEN9AL :     gaveou,   *djaveou ;   Lang.  ga6el ;    CSv. 

*bi8(5 ;  Lower  Lim.  dzovelo  ;  Central  Rouerg.  monoul, 
go&elo  [Millau) ;  South  Rouerg.  gobel  {Nant) ;  Querc. 
go&el. 

15.  French  :  javelle ;  Poit.  javelow  (Niort) ;    Saint,  javel. 

^  C)  A  bundle  of  vine-branches  with  the  grapes  hanging 
to  them. 

2.  Italian  :  p^nzolo,  pendolo  ;  Sic.  p^nnula ;  Tar. 
privular ;  Neap,  piennole ;    Ven.  picagia,  rozzada. 

3.  Sardinian  :   Central:  pesu,  appesile,  pesile  {Ooceano)  ; 

South,  appicconi. 

6.  Genoese  :  pendessa. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  r6sch,  fiocch  (a  count rg  tcord), 
fiocchet  (id.),  mazzet  (id.) ;  Berg.  r6s,  trosa  (ace.  to 
Zappettini);  Bresc.  picaja,  pendoes;  Regg.  ulz;  Parm. 
Ills,  *ro« ;  Piac.  roezz. 

8.  Friulano  :  rawezz,  arwezz,  riwdzz. 

11.  Catalonian  :    pfnjoy,    *penjoll;      Valenc.    pentxoll: 
Mqj.  p^nj6y. 
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12.  Provencal  :  cargueto,  mouissino^  visadoy  *tr^eto ; 
i^/'f.  yisadu ;  Lang,  andot,  (isado ;  Oaac.  ^mouisseno; 
Central  Roiierg.  pigno,  *pino,  *piiidlo,  *pm41,  *cargo. 

14.  Old  French  :    moessine,  moisine^  mainnesine  {ace.  to 

Lorrain), 

15.  French  :  moissine ;  Tour,  mosill ;  Berr.  mouasiiiD^ 
moainsiniiy  mousslinn ;   Wall.  pl6y. 

16.  Wallachian  :  visla  {ace.  to  Codresco). 

(77.)  A  packet  consisting  of  several  bundles  of  vine-branches 
with  the  grapes  hanging  to  them. 
12.  Provencal  :  Central  Rouerg.  pindlo. 

(78.)  Twelve  bundles  of  vine-branches  tied  with  a  withe. 
15.  French  :  Saint,  javel. 

(79.)  A  small  bundle  of  vine-branches. 
15.  French  :  Morv.  z^val  {part  of  Morvan  niveniak). 

(80.)  A  small  bundle  of  vine-branches  roughly  representiag 
a  child  coiffed  with  a  biggin. 
15.  French  :  Saint,  beyinn. 

(81.)  An  old  hardened  vine-branch. 
1.  Latin  :  ddlco,  juniciilus. 

4.  Spanish  :  serpa. 

5.  Portuguese  :  OaL  serpa. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil,  bernardon. 
11.  Catalonian:  rerguer. 

(82.)  A  dry  vine-branch. 

1.  Latin:  sarmentum. 

2.  Italian:   sermon  to,  *8armcnto,  *8ermente;    Sic.  saf'^ 

mentu ;  Neap,  chiacconc ;  Rov.  sarme/^ta. 

5.  Portuguese  :  sorm^nto ;  Gah  rides  pi. 

6.  Genoese  :  puassa. 
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7.  Gallo-Italic:  MiLtrds;  Berg.B&Tmeda{Vall€ Imagna); 
Bretc.  tr68ay  sermeta ;  BoL  sermdirat,  sarmeint ;  Mod. 
vlop;  JRomg.  sarmei^t,  *8erme;^ty  cadnaza  (a  country 
icord);  Mant  mredar;  Piedm.  sa*in6nta9  *sarnienta; 
Vald,  sarmanta. 
10.  Old  PR0VEN9AL :  serment,  *eisermeii,  ^issermen. 

12.  Provencal  :  avis,  vis,  *vise,  *visi,  *avi,  sarmeiN, 
einsirmeiN,  gavel  {Nimes)  ;  Lang.  6is,  iise,  iisi,  a(it, 
*abw,  sarmeN,  cissinneN,  *sermeN,  *issermeN,  *eiser- 
meN ;  Toul.  eissermeN ;  Ag^n,  ensirmeN ;  Oasc,  char- 
meN,  *eicharmeN,  *gaouero ;  Biam,  chermeN ;  Lofcer 
Lim.  sirmeN ;  Central  Bouerg.  Utch,  *bit,  *6its,  *oJise, 
oSit  (Mi/hu),  *obic  (w?.),  *a6ise,  *go6it. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Bress.  sarmait. 

14.  Old  French:  serment. 

15.  French:  sarment. 

16.  Wallachian  :  vitsS,  jitsU  (popularly)^  vitse  {ace.  to. 
Bobb),  cep  {ace.  to  Frollo)^  surcea  {ace.  to  Vaillant), 
surcel  {ace.  to  "  Lexicon  "),  g^tej  {ace.  to  the  Bible). 

(S3.)  A  bundle  of  dry  vine-branches. 
2.  Italian  :  Bov.  sarmenta. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Begg.  vidoN. 
15.  French  :  Berr,  beurtt,  burtt. 

34.)  A  dead  vine-branch  used  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
the  extremities  of  two  young  vine-shoots. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  posca  (Brianza). 

^5.)  Yine-branches  of  the  wild  vine. 
1.5.  French:  PoiV.  treuillaj. 

^6.)  A  flexible  branch  of  a  wild  vine. 
12.  Provencal  :  Lang,  ftissano. 

.S7.)  The  portion  of  the  vine-branch  of  the  preceding  year, 
remaining  after  the  vine  has  been  pruned. 
12.  Provencal  :    cargo,  comovi ;  Central  Bouerg,  ouoJro, 
*o6ro,  *courretcho,  courredjo  (Monibazem). 
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15.  French  :  *viSte,  *viette ;  Berr.  argofiy  piq-en-tfer ;. 
Champ,  arc  (Mame),  courgee  (id,)  ;  Champ.  plio?> 
(Aube)j  ployoit  {id.);  Aug.  archd,  dag  {Beau/orfjy 
couran  (id.). 

(88.)  The  tip  of  a  vine-branch. 

1.  Latin:  flSgellum. 

2.  Italian  :  Sienn.  cacchio. 

5.  Portuguese  :  piwp61ho,  gorao,  gommo ;  Gal.  Jacelo. 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :    ilil,  garsoe  ;    Farm.  pl6uN  ;    Piedm. 
goweul. 

10.  Old  Provencal:  flagel. 

12.  Provencal  :  aparouN,  apanouN. 

15.  French:  JS^rr.  vargou;  Champ.  hroM  {Mame);  Champ. 
tal  {Aube) ;  Mess,  mftriiw  {R^milhj) ;  Poit.  pouss. 

(89.)  The  extremities  of  the  vine-branches  all  together. 

2.  Italian  :  capaia  {only  used  in  the  locution  "  a  capaia  "  ). 

(90.)  The  tip  of  the  vine-branch  remaining  on  the  vine-stock 
after  pruning. 
4.  Spanish  :  saeta. 

11.  Catalonian  :  g^let. 

(91.)  A  vine-shoot. 

1.  Latin  :  pampinus. 

3.  Sardinian  :  South.  pud6ni,  caftudiana. 

4.  Spanish  :  p&mpano. 

5.  Portuguese:  p&mpano. 

6.  Genoese  :  pdmpanu,  *p{lmpinu. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Breac.  trosa. ;  Crem.  inader,  madirol ; 
Romg.  pe6;;*pan,  *prc;;*pcn  ;  Pann.  pl6uN,  [spr6uN  ; 
Piedm.  brumbu. 

11.  Catalonian:  ♦rrdolta;  J/i'/i.  pampol. 

(92.)  A  cutting  of  a  vine. 

15.  French  :  Lon\  m<?yeuy  {Landremont). 
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(93.)  Remains  of  the  pruning  of  the  vine  (jcolL). 
16.  French  :  Morv.  javcJ. 

(94.)  Abundance  of  vine-shoots. 
4.  Spanish  :  pampanaje. 
11.  Catalonian  :  pampolada. 

(95.)  Second  shooting  of  the  vine. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Lower  Vah  r'byoloM. . 

(96.)  Yine-shoots  united  and  following  the  direction  of  a  row 
of  plants. 
7.  GalLo-Italic  :  Piac.  parfiL 

(97.)  Braided  vine-shoots  {coll.). 

2.  Italian  :  Central  March,  cortina  (ace.  to  a  private  and 

reliable  informant). 
7.  Gallo- Italic:  (7(9m.tr5sa;  Bresc.  irooieL. 

C^8.)  A  vine-shoot  tied  to  a  small  stake. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  tr6s  ;  Com.  tr5sa. 

\99.)  A  vine-shoot  growing  between  two  vine-branches. 
2.  Italian  :  Tar.  cu8tar61. 

v-'-OO.)  A  vine-shoot  with  bunches,  cut  off  from  the  vine. 
1 5.  French  :  Mess,  mennch^e. 

^■■^^1!)  A  vine-shoot  with  two  bunches,  cut  off  from  the  vine. 
2.  Italian  :  Bell,  z^mpede. 

>^02.)  A  brittle  young  vine-shoot. 
l3.  Franco-Pro VEN9AL:  Gen.  bro. 

\^03.)  A  sterile  vine-shoot. 
1.  Latin  :  raceraarius. 

(I04.)  The  juice  of  the  vine-shoots. 
[  4.  Spanish:  pampanada. 
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(105.)  A  bundle  oonsisting  of  a  few  yine-slioots. 
2.  Italian  :  Pad,  tirdla. 

(106.)  A  vine-slioot  cut  down  to  two  eyes. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  artS^  arte,  poussd. 

(107.)  A  vine-shoot  cut  down  to  two,  three,  or  £bur  eyes* 
2.  Italian:    cursoncSllo,   *bazzu61o,   ^sagoncdllo;    Tar. 

test ;   Ven.  rdsolo ;  Ter.  cacch-j. 
4.  Spanish  :  pulgar. 

6.  Portuguese:  poU^g&r. 

7.  Gallo-Italic :  Mil.  cdved  {Upper  Mil.)  :  Bol.  sgoun; 
Farm.  spr6uN. 

11.  Catalonian  :  irocada ;   Valenc.  breed,  brocada. 

12,  Provencal:  cargo,  cornovi,  escoue,  pourtadour;  Cfew- 

tral  Botierg.  conot. 
15.  French  :     courson,   coursonne,  *billon ;    Berr.   varj, 
*verj,  comS,  courj ;  Cfiamp.  course;  Poit.  broch. 

(108.)  A  layer  of  a  vine. 

1.  Latin:   pnlpago,    propages;   **propagatio,  **propa- 

gans  {both  also  occurring,  as  well  as  ^^  propago**  ace.  to 
Diefenbach,  in  the  seme  of  (19,  27,  38,  41,  51,  59, 
67,  70). 

2.  Italian  :   propglggine,   propigine ;    Temp,  prubdina  ; 

Sass.  prubb^lina;  Sic.  purpaina,  *prupp4ina,  *pur- 
pania;  Tar.  prubasc'n;  Neap,  propdjenrt,  calatur^; 
Ven.  refosso  ;   Ver.  tratora. 

3.  Sardinian  :   Central :   profcElina,  praftaina  {Marghine)  ; 

South,  bra^&ina. 

4.  Spanish:  provena,  mugron,  *codal,  *ra8tro;  Arag. 
morgon. 

5.  Portuguese:  m^rgulhao,  *m^rgulho,  *mergulhia,  *pro- 
page;/i. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  cabws. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  provanna,  retraccia  (Brianza) ; 
Berg,  proana,  ref68  (Olera)  ;  Bresc,  provana,  tratura; 
Bol.  pruvana,  prupagin  ;  Mod.  trat6ora  ;  Mant.  arf68  ; 
Parm.  tnetourae ;  Pav.  pruvacna) ;  Piedm.  pruvaxa. 
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8.  Friulano  :  rifwdss,  rafwess^  rividss,  ^riviesse. 

10.  Old  Provencal:  probage. 

11.  Catalonian:  colgat  *proreiia. 

12.  Provencal  :     cabus,   *tchabu8^    *cabu8s^,    cabussado 

(Valensole),  *couaduro,  *8oto,  *courbado,  *probaino; 
Lang,  ca&ussal,  ca&ussado,  ca&usset^  soumessOy  sou- 
messou,  *prou6o;  Cev.  cougaduro,  soumeisso,  prou- 
badjo^  proubatcho  ;  TouL  prou/^ajo  ;  Agen.  prouiaino ; 
Oasc.  courftagno^  *re6osto ;  B4arn.  proufaigno ;  Lower 
Lim.  *ofonzou;  Central  Rouerg,  coioussado,  *co6us- 
sado,  *prou/>aiDe,  prouiaino  {Marciilac),  *prou6atGhe; 
South.  Rouerg,  ca^ussou  {Saint-Afff'ique),  coiusset  {id.)^ 
coiussat  (id,),  co&ussol  (id,),  cadissod  {id.) ;  Auv.  versadi. 

13.  Franco-Provek^al  :  For.  r'bouna^  ;  Sat\  provignura ; 

Vaud.  provegnura. 

14.  Old  Frekch  :  provain,  pourvain,  prouvin,  prouvain. 

15.  French  :  provin ;  Berr.  prouiw,  p'rouin,  prouaill^ 
preugnuTy  progni,  prun ;  Pott,  pr'bin ;  Saint,  nigiss, 
p'rbin. 

^109.)  A  layer  of  a  vine  during  the  first  three  years. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Pav.  vidur. 

(110.)  A  layer  of  a  vine  where  a  portion  of  the  wood  of  the 
preceding  year  has  been  left. 

1.  Latin:  malleolus;  **maleolus,  **malleulus,**mallolu8, 

**mellolu8,  **palleolus,  *  •malholtius. 

2.  Italian  :  magliu61o ;  Fhr.  maiu61o  {Maiano) ;  Pi8t. 
magghi61o  (Montaie) ;  North  Corn,  magli61u ;  Sic. 
magghiolu ;  Tar.  magghi61 ;  Neap.  magli61rt ;  Ven. 
rdsolo;   Ver.  tagiol. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  raajt^e. 

7.  Gallo-Italic:    MIL    muletta    {U2)per    Mil.);     Corn. 

reLsola ;  Bresc.  ox^idta  ;  Cremn.  madeer ;  Mod.  tajol ; 
Romg.  *taj61,  *taj6,  tajo  (Imola),  sgoM  (a  country/ 
word) ;  Mant.  vidoN ;  Parm.  tacjoul,  mogoel ;  Piac. 
ra»  ;  Pav.  rascD ;  Piedm.  risoira,  majeul,  *majeii,  meil, 
•rneir,  mqS. 
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8.  Friulano  :  rasizz,  resizz,  risizz,  r^ul. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  maillol,  *inalhol. 

11.  Catalonian  :  mallol,  moyol,  xaaWoiay  moyola. 

12.  Provencal  :  malhoou,  mayoou^  *maIhou^ ;  I/mg. 
malholo,  plaN;  Civ.  malhaou,  ♦malhou,  •mayou, 
pariaiseN ;  Central  JRouerg.  ftout,  *cap ;  South.  JRouerg. 
molhouol  (Belmont),  molhol  (id.) ;  Auv.  magUi6, 
maglheti,  madj6,  madju. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Lower  Dauph.  ^mayan  ;  For. 
chaToun,  chapoun  ;   Vattd.  chapon,  tohapoit,  tsapon. 

14.  Old  French:  mailhol,  malhol,  crocete,  crossete. 

15.  French:  crossette,  *avantin,  *maillot,  ^ailleton; 
Berr,  cliabo^  chapora,  *cros8 ;  Aug.  cuchS. 

16.  Wallachlan  :   vitsU,  jitsi  (popularli/),  vitse  {ace.  to 

Bobh). 

(111.)  A  bastard  cast  of  a  clipped  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  **vitulamen,  **vitulo,  ♦*vituligo,  ♦•vitulatus^ 

** vitiligo,  **bituligo,  **butiligo. 

2.  Italian  :  femminella. 

4.  Spanish  :  esforrocino. 

5.  Portuguese  :  OaL  *6orda,  *iorde. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Farm.  bccstaDrdoN. 

15.  French  :  *^cuyer. 

(112.)  A  vine-leaf. 

1.  Latin:  pampinus;   **pampenus,  **pampilu8,  **pan- 

phinus,  **papinu8,  **papinu8  {all  five  also  occurring, 
ace,  to  Diefenhach^  in  the  sense  of  (38). 

2.  Italian  :  pdmpano,  *paLmpino,  *pdmpana ;  Sass.  pdm- 

pinu  ;  Sic.  pimpina  ;  Neap,  chiaccon^. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central :  pdmpinu. 

4.  Spanish  :  pdmpana. 

5.  Portuguese  :  parra,  *pawp^no. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :    Romg.  pampao;ma  ;   Ferr.    pdmpan ; 
Mir.  ploN. 

8.  Friulano  :  pdmpul. 

10.  Old  Provencal:  pampol. 
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11.  Catalonian  :  pdmpol,  *pampa,  *p&mpana. 

14.  OldFrbnch:  tain. (ace,  to  Chassant). 
16.  Wallachian  :    curpen  {ace.   to  Frollo\  curpSn  (k/.)> 

ctirpene  {id.\  ctirpen^  {id,), 

(1 13.)  Vine-leaves  {coll,). 

2,  Italian  :  Central  March,  cama  {Fabriano), 

(T  14.)  A  vine-leaf  rolled  up. 
1.  Latin  :  pamplnus. 

( 1 15.}  Abundance  of  vine-leaves. 

11.  Catalonian  :  pampolatge,  *pampolam. 

Cl  16.)  The  bud  of  a  vine. 

1.  Latin:  gemma;  **tradux  (ace,  to  Diefenhach), 

2.  Italian  :  Neap,  jdmmola,  jemraa. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :    Romg,    sema,    gema  ;    Piac,    pl6N ; 

Piedm,  g^ma. 

12.  PROVEN9AL :    paraNgouN,  *paravouN  ;  ToaL  fiourrod ; 
Central  Rouerg,  6ourre,  *o6is. 

13.  FRAN00-PR0VEN9AL :     Vaud.    bolon ;    Franc,     bouss', 
boss',  boussott',  bossott',  beussott*. 

15.  French  :  Ang,  g^mm. 

(1 17.)  Vine-buds  taken  away  from  the  vine  (coll,), 
12.  Provencal  :  abroutouN. 

CXl8.)  A  vine-bud  beginning  to  come  up. 

12.  PR0VEN9AL :    bourro ;    Lang,  Jourre  ;  Central  Ronerg. 
iourrou,    *espaoume,    espaoune     (Segala),    modjeNc 
(Aspri^res),   *matseNc;    South  Rouerg,    pampe    (Re- 
quista) ;    North,  Rovterg,  espompel  ( Viadhie) ;   Querc. 
L  iourrouN. 

1       15,  French:  bourre;  Berr,  Touaoh  (onlf/ used  in  the  locution 
,t  "en  roudch "),  rouch  (id,). 

(119.)  A  bud  of  the  vine,  despoiled  of  its  leaves. 
12.  PROVEN9AL :  avis. 
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(120.)  7A  bud  of  the  vine,  showing  the  grapes. 
13.  Franco-Proven9al  :  Franc,  aparu. 
15.  Frbnch  :  Montbn  dp^ru. 

{121.)  A  Tine-bud  growing  from  the  collar  of  the  root* 
15.  French  :    Champ,  serviniin  {Aube) ;   Champ,   noaea^ 
nououy  nouo  {Tonne). 

(122.)  A  small  lateral  bud  of  the  vine. 
12.  Prov£N9al:  Ci^n/ra/ iZoti^r^.  tra&ourro6,*saioretratcho, 

(123.)  An  unfruitful  vine-bud. 

15.  French  :  Champ,  loubo  {Mams). 

(124.)  A  useless  bud  of  the  vine. 

12.  Provencal:    Central  Rotierg.  traiourre,  •traftourrou, 

*tchuco6i,  *tchutcho6i ;  South.  Rouerg.  (ouorlhe  {Saint' 
Sermin),  *6ouorlho  {id.),  *5orlhe  {id.),  ♦ftouorli  (irf.), 
6orlho  ;  North  Rouerg.  (ouorlio  {Laguiole). 

13.  Franco-Proven^al  :   Vaud.  laou,  leou. 

(125.)  A  knot  of  the  vine. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  cornd. 

(126.)  A  bunch  of  grapes. 

1.  Latin  :  uv3,  botryo,  *botrro,  *botryon,  *botru8, 
*botruu8,  rSccraus  ;  **rasemus,  **nacermus  {both  also 
occurring,  as  tcell  as  "  racemus,'*  ace.  to  Diefenhach,  in 
the  seme  of  (1,  19,  38,  41,  59,  70,  134,  155,  161,  174, 
177,  184),  **botria,  ♦*botro,  **potrus  {the  three 
occurring,  as  tcell  as  "  botrus,''  ace.  to  Diefenbach,  in  the 
sense  o/'(149),  **grappus,  **grapa,  **grappa,  **raspa, 
brots. 

2.  Italian:  gnlppolo,  *grappo, *raspo,  *racimolo,  *graapo, 
*pigna;  Rofn.  rampazzo;  Alatr.  pennia;  Temp,  butroni; 
Sass.  buddr6ni ;  Sic,  rappa,  *rappu,  *grdppulu ;  Tar. 
grap,  grap'I;  Bar.  cannech'I;  Abr.  racciap'l,  ^schianda; 
Ttf/'.  ciapparaott' ;  Neap.  *gTa,Y>pa;  Fi?n.  *graspa ;  Ver. 
arzimo  ;  Hell,  regia ;  Roi\  picca,  rasim,  br6ccol. 
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3.  Sardinian  :  Central :  budr&ne ;  South,  gurdbni. 

4.  Spanish  :  racimo ;  Arag.  uTa ;  Aat.  recimo. 

6.  PoBTUGUESK :  CQchOy  *Tacimo ;  Beir.  gaipo ;  Gal. 
recimo ;  Indo-Poriiiguese :  escol,  ouva,  uva. 

6.  Qenoese  :  rappu ;  Ment,  rap,  raca,  rasime  pL 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  sgrazza,  grappa,  wga ;  Com.  sgraz, 
sgraza ;  Berg,  grata ;  Crem.  grapSl,  sgratd,  r&mpol ; 
Cremn.  grapell ;  Bol.  grap ;  Mant.  s-chjaNch ;  Par. 
sgras,  grapS ;  Ptedm.  rapa. 

8.  Friulano  :  rapp,  •grapp,  *grasp. 

9.  RoMANESE :    Oberl.   madargnux,    *madergnuN,    *bar- 

dagliuN,  *batuN,-  eua,  *euva,  *jeua,  *iua,  *juva,  *uga, 
♦iva,  *aua ;  Oherh,  *barduN  ;  Lower  JSng.  zoch,  *80ch, 
tia,  *uja,  *wva ;  Upper  JSng.  puNchjSl,  puNchjfir  ;  Tgr, 
piccsB  {Fossa),  rusgiN  {Oardena),  rosin  {id.,  ace.  to 
Alton). 

10.  Old    Provencal  :    uva,    razims  pi.,    *ra8ims    (id.), 
*razain8  {id.). 

11.  Catalonian  :    rahim ;     Valenc.   rahim ;    Maj.  rijm, 

rSym ;  Min.  rem. 

12.  Provencal  :  grapo,  *ratclio,  *rapugo,  *gala8po,  *peiii- 

dou,  peindoi  {Grasse),  rasix,  *riN,  *reiiN  ;  Queyr.  aro; 
Loicer  Baxiph.  rasin  ;  Lang.  *lam6ru8co ;  C4v.  raco  ; 
B^rn.  gasp^;  Montp.  grapa;  Bay.  grap^;  Central 
Rouerg.  pigno,  *ro8iN,  *roiN ;  South  Rouerg.  mouisselo 
{SainUAffrique) ;  Auv.  grapflf. 

13.  Franco-Proven9al  :   Vaud.  rapa ;  Franc,  rap'  {Plan- 
cher-les'Mines). 

14.  Old   French  :    grape,    crape,    bourgon,   bourgeoun, 
borjoun,  bromest. 

15.  French  :   grappe,  raisins  pi. ;  Lorr.  grSp  {Ltmemlie) ; 

Month.  r6p  ;  Mess,  r'bo  ;  Wall,  troc,  r^hiw  ( Villers) ; 
Nam,  tropp ;  Ard.  bromd  ;  Loicer  Norm,  cral^e ;  Poit. 
rapp ;  Saint,  rasin. 

16.  Wallachian  :  strugur,  strugure  {ace.   to  the  Bible), 

ciorchinU,  ciorchin  {ace.  to  Frollo),  grapH  {ace,  to  the 
Bible), 
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^  I C  r . '  Bunches  of  grapes  (coll.) . 

1.  I.AriN :    ••acinarium,     **acinatium,     **acinacia 
*  *phalanga. 

^  t  ;-5.^  A  suspended  bunch  of  grapes. 
4.  Spanish  :  colgajo. 
ft.  Portuguese:  pewdura. 
li.  Provencal  :  peiudilbado  ;  C6v.  pendilhado. 
13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Jur.  biu,  blu. 

(129.)  A  bunch  of  grapes  preserved. 

V  w  V 

1.  Latin  :  botryo,  *botrlo,  *botryon. 


(L'lO.)  A  large  bunch  of  grapes. 

1.  Latin:  **bumastha,**bumasta,**bumastus,**buma8te^, 
**buniastis,  **buma8te,  **bainaste,  **bruinasta,  **bna.- 
mastes. 

14.  Old  French:  bromest. 

(131.)  A  small  bunch  of  grapes. 

1.  Latin  :  **grapium. 

2.  Italian  :  /SVc.  sgaxgu ;   Ven,  rechjo ;   Ver.  rechja. 

4.  Spanish  :  Arag.  carrazo. 

5.  Portuguese  :  Gal.  caNga ;  Bcrc.  gallo. 

6.  Genoese  :  sc-chjaNcu. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Berg,  gramostel  (  Valle  Gandino),  ff^^' 
mftstol  (eV/.),  gremostel  [id.),  grem6stol  {id,) ;  Rom^' 
garavel ;  Pai\  sgncslei,  sgraesliN,  sgncsl^. 

8.  FuiULANO :  ras-chje. 

9.  RoMANESK :  Oherl,  *torclet,  ♦turclet. 

12.  Provencal  :  rapugo,  souNgld  ;  Lang,  lamftret ;  C^f- 
larabro ;  Narh,  cascamel ;  Loircr  Lim,  orlot ;  Central 
liomrg.  ioutel,  *&outil,  *lora^rot,  tra?>out  (Esfaing), 
niouisselo  {Peyrflan)  ;  South,  lloucrg,  lamSrot  ( ViUc- 
/ranque),  pinelou  (id.),  iraousselhoii  (id.),  raouiseel 
{Saint- Ajfriqtie),  *cm^>ouissel  (id.), 

15.  French  :  Month,  grepillow ;   Wall,  ri;?hal. 
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.  S2,)  A  Teiy  small  bunch  of  grapes. 
12.  PR0VEN9AL  :  Gasc.  chiNglouN. 
15.  French  :   Wall,  rinhtal. 

.  33.)  A  bit  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

2.  Italian  :   Central  March,  rancischia. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Piedm,  s'clijaNch. 
12.  Provencal  :  rapugo,  souNgl^  ;  Ga^c,  cluNglouN. 

.34.)  A  stalk  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Latin  :  scapus  ;  **acinarium  [ace,  to  Diefenhach). 

2.  Italian  :    raspo,    gral^o ;    Pist.    racchio   (Montale) ; 

Central  March,  ticcio  (Fabriano),  ticchio  (id,) ;  Temp. 
scap&cciula,  scapdcciulu ;  Sa-ss,  ilcubdkZZ\A\x  ;  Tar,  rasp; 
Neap,  strepponf,  strepper,  raspa;   Ven,  graspa. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central,  carena  ;  South,  scoriH. 

4.  Spanish  :  escoftajo,  raspa,  *rampojo  ;  Arag,  garraspa. 

5.  Portuguese  :  e;/ga9o ;  Berc.  ftaNgallo. 

6.  Genoese  :  rappwssu,  *raspiis8u ;  Ment,  raca. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Mil.  sgrazza ;  JBresc,  rslspol,  spelegata ; 

Cremn,  gratta ;  IM,  sgrapoja,  graspoja ;  Mod.  graspa ; 
Regg,  vinazz  pi, ;  Itomg,  rasp  ;  Ferr,  graspuja ;  Farm. 
grasp  ;  Fiac,  racca  ;  Fa  v.  grapas ;  Fiedm,  rapu«, 

8.  Friulano  :  raspolow. 

11.  Catalonian  :  rapa  ;    Valenc,  raspall. 

12.  Provencal*:    raco,    *ratcho,    raca    (Nhnes),   *racado, 

♦visado,  *mesque ;  Lang,  grapo,  gaspo,  rapugo ;  Montp, 
grapa ;  Agen,  gaspil ;  Lower  Lim.  lierpi,  nierpi ;  Cen- 
tral  Rouerg.  *crapo,  carpo  (Campagnac),  *grepe. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Franc,  tchaco,  tchaco. 

14.  Old  French:  rape. 

16.  French  :    rafle,  rape,  *raffe ;    Champ,  ribo  (Marne) ; 
Lorr.r'ho  (Landremont);  Wall,  hemra,  heun,  *hey6mm, 
Foit,  rapp. 
#  16.  Wallachian:  ciorchiua  (ace.  to  Vaillant  and  to  Frollo), 
earcel  (accl  to  Cihac). 

[135.)  A  stalk  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  dried  on  the  plant. 
12.  Provencal  :  arasto. 
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(136.)  Sour  taste  of  the  stalk  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
2.  Italian  :  raspo. 

7.  Gallo-Italic:  Brescmspi;  Bomg.'nsp;  Ferr.Tsspbx; 
Pami.  rsBspeiN. 

(137.)  A  bunch  left  behind  by  vintagers. 
13.  Franoo-Proven9AL  :  For.  r'simola. 

(138.)  A  small  bunch  left  behind  by  vintagers. 

2.  Italian:  raspoUo,  *ra8po,  *racchio ;  Temp,  scalvLghja; 

Sass.  i/caluggia  ;  Sic.  r^ioppu ;  Tar.  raciAep  ;  Ter. 
schiand';  Neap.v&spole^griispole;  Fen.  rechjo,  rechjoto; 
Ver.  rechja. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central,  iscaluza ;  South.  sciscill6ni. 

4.  Spanish  :  redrojo,  *redruejo,  cencerron,  reiusca^  reftusco ; 

Arag.  racimo. 
6.  Portuguese  :  rabisco,  rebusca,  r^busco ;  OaL  refugallo. 

6.  Genoese  :  sc-chjaNcu. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Mil.  grapp^U;  Berg,  r&mpol;  Bresc. 
rdbsem,  rcDsdmbol ;  Bol.  garavael ;  Romg.  garavel ; 
Farm.  s-chjaNch;  Pav.  ra5sp/i«,  sgrseslSi,  sgraDslix, 
sgracsl^. 

8.  Friulano:  ras-chje. 

11.  Catalonian  :     gotim,    *hagot,    *flgra8Sot,    *  singlet, 
*xenglot. 

12.  Provencal  :  rapugo ;  Civ.  tchabrioul^. 

13.  Franco-Proven^al  :  For.  boutilhouw. 

(139.)  Unripe  small  bunch  left  behind  by  vintagers. 
2.  Italian  :  agrcstino. 

(140.)  A  bunch  with  few  clusters  of  grapes. 

2.  Italian  :    racimolo,  *gracimolo ;   Tar.  raciiiep  ;  Neap. 
rippol^,  rapp^,  grappa. 

(141.)  Small  bunches  of  grapes  which  are  late  in  ripening 
{coll.). 
12.  PROvENfAL :     Central  Rouerg.   rouiJrado    {Peyrelau)^ 
*re6oui6rado  {id.). 
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C  3^2.)  An  unripe  small  bunch  with  few  vine-berries. 
2.  Italian:  racchio. 

6.  Genoese  :  sc-chjaNcu. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Romg.  garavM. 

15.  French  :  Berr.  albott,  *ablott,  *damos61. 

^  143.)  Small  bunches  of  grapes  that  never  ripen  {coll,). 

4.  Spanish:  agrazon. 

11.  Gatalonian  :   Valenc,  agrasso. 

13.  FRANCo-PRoyEN9AL :   Vaud.  agrd  ph 

( 144.)  A  bunch  of  sour  grapes. 

5.  Portuguese  :  Gal.  acio. 

12.  PBOVEN9AL :   Upper  Dauph.  aigrd. 

(145.)  A  small  bunch  of  sour  grapes. 
11.  Catalonian  :  agrassot* 

046.)  A  bunch  of  grapes  not  yet  developed. 

16.  French  :    Berr.   lamm,   atach ;    Upper  Mane,  lame ; 

Poit.  form ;  Saint,  formanss. 

(I47.)  An  abortive  bunch  of  grapes. 

is.  French  :     Champ,    enveuill,    vrill,    vrillett    {Aube) ; 
Champ,  ^polon  {Yonne). 

(l48.)  Refuse  bunches  of  grapes  {coll.). 
16.  French:  Champ.  A&ioxxr  {Mame). 

11 49.)  A  cluster  of  grapes  in  a  bunch« 

1.  Latin  :  rScemus. 

2.  Italian  :  racimolo,  *gracimolo,  schidntolo  {ace.  to 
Foresti) ;  Sic.  sgaNgu ;  Neap,  r&ppol^^  rapp^,  grappa. 

4.  Spanish  :  gajo  ;  Arag.  raspa. 

5.  Portuguese  :  ^c&d^a ;  Minh.  gaipo  ;  Berc.  gallo. 

6.  Genoese  :  sc-chjaNcu ;  Ment.  rapugh. 

7.  Gaxlo-Italic  :  Berg,  r&mpol;  Cremn.  s-chjaNchell; 
£0/.  garaveel;  i2aw(7.  garavSl;  Parw.  s-chjaNch ;  Pi<ic. 
rasan^ll,  s-chjaNch^U ;  Par.  sgradsldi^  sgrsesliN,  sgra^le. 

Thil.  Trans.  1882-8.4.  21 
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8.  Friulako  :  raa-cb je. 

11.  Catalonian  :    gotim,    *bagot,    ^agramot,    ^ongK 
^x^glot ;   Vaienc,  txinglot ;  Min.  penjoy. 

12.  Provencal:  rapugo,  *grapilhouN»  80iuigl^»  alo,*Bio; 
Lang,  lambret;  Civ.  lambro,  broatigno,  *brcmtilb0i 
tcbabrioul6 ;  Narb,  cascamel ;  Castr.  lam&rasco ;  Coh 
tral  Rouerg.  Aoutel,  *6outil,  *lomirot,  traftont  {Bvkki\^ 
mouissdlo  (Peyrelau) ;  South  Rouerg.  latnfoot  (Fiife- 
franque),   pinelou    (id.)^    (raousselhod  {id.)^  m(aaM& 

{Saint- Affriqtie),  ^emionissdl  (id.) ;  Quere.  movimfk* 

13.  Franoo-Proven^al  :  Neuf.  rdssaf  (La  Partrisse),  iwem 

(id.) ;  Lower  Dauph.  Ihicota ;   Lower  VaL  grap'dlioff; 
Vatul.  grap'lhon. 
15.  French  :  grappillon ;  Berr.  rapillon. 

(150.)  Clusters  of  bunches  of  grapes  (coll.). 

12.  Provencal  :  Lang.  mouisseluN. 

(151.)  A  cluster  of  grapes  cut  from  a  bunch. 
4.  Spanish  :  carpa. 
11.  Catalonian  :  gotim  ;   Vaienc.  txinglot.  ' 

(152.)  A  cluster  at  the  top  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

13.  Franco-Proven§al  :  Oen.  epola. 

(153.)  The  stalk  of  a  cluster  of  grapes  in  a  bunch. 
1.  Latin:  rScemus;  **moi8sina,  **marcum. 

(154.)  Tendrils  and  bunches  appendant  to  the  vine-branch^^ 
(coll.). 
15.  French  :  Berr.  atach ;  Champ,  assizz. 

(155.)  The  tendril  of  the  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  clSvictil&,  caprCSlus ;  **corimbus,  **corymbu8, 

**corinibus,  **corinibi,  **comubius. 

2.  Italian  :  viticcio,  vignu61o ;    Central  March,  roccetti 

{ace.   to   ''  RaccoHa");   Abr.    gravijuol'   pL;    Neap 
corriul^ ;   Ven.  p&mpano,  vigiarole  pi. ;  Bov.  cavriol. 
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3.  Sabdinian:  C^it/ra/.  lorighitta;  South.  ninaAllu,  inziVLxi. 

4.  Spanish  :  tijereta,  tijerilla. 

5.  PoBTUOUBBE :  t^sounnbff. 

7.  Gallo-Italtc  :  Mil.  cavri<B ;  Berg.  caTriOBl ;  Crem. 
caYiiol ;  Cremn.  cavriool ;  Bol.  pUun,  ^p&mpen, 
cariulei/i,  caveriol ;  Romg.  cariulen,  ^cavaridl,  caveri6 
(Imala) ;  Mir.  cavariol ;  Farm.  ceevserioBl ;  Piae. 
cavaricB ;  Pav.  rias. 

8.  Friulano  :  cwarn,  racuIiN,  gritul,  vidizze. 

11.  Catalonian:  tisoreta,  ^stisoreta,  ^potsim. 

12.  Provencal  :   filheirouN,  *filheiroou,  *ftireirouN,  *fiou, 

♦filholo,  ♦fiolo. 

15.  French  :  vrille,  *cuTe,  *nille ;  Champ,  vrillitt  (Aube). 

16.  Wallachian  :  circeiu,  cSrceiu,  carcely  cep  (ace.  to 
Frollo)^  curpen  {ace.  to  Cihae),  curpSn  (id.),  curpene 
(id.),  curpend  (id.). 

(156.)  The  string  coming  out  of  the  wood  when  the  vine  is 
blooming. 
1 5.  French  :  Ard.  pampinee. 

157.)  The  blossom  of  the  vine. 

4.  Spanish:  cieme  {o}%lyused  in  the  locution  "  en  cierne**). 

1S8.)  An  abortive  vine-blossom. 
ll.  Catalonian:  caragolet. 

(159.)  The  blossom  of  the  wild  vine. 
ll.  Catalonian  :  llambrixsca. 

(160.)  The  stamen  of  the  blossom  of  the  vine. 
4.  Spanish  :  ciema. 

(161.)  Grapes  (colL) :  The  fruit  of  the  vine. 

1.  Latin  :   uvS,  *vltis  (metonymy),  *rfieemus  {synecdoche). 

2.  Italian  :    uva ;    Boss.   u6a ;    Sic.   racina ;    Ven.   ua ; 

Lingua  Franca  :  rasiN  {Algiers). 

3.  Sardinian  :    Central,    ua,    ^ghina  [Marghene),   aghi- 

n^ei^a  (Olzai) ;  South,  dxina. 
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4.  Spakish:  uYa;Ast.  reoimos  pL;  -Curanm  ^pmUhi 
weindreif  (a  DuUh  wordj^  raaeentjL 

5.  Pobtuoubsk:  uva;  I$uiO'Portugue$et  ouTa, 

6.  OxNOBAB :  ugBL ;  Ment.  rasim. 

7.  Oallo-Italio  :  MiL  uga ;  Berg,  oaa ;  Jargtm  qf  ike 
ihepkertb  qf  the  Province  of  Bergamo:  limbnesca, 
mooia ;  BoL  n ;  Bomg.  ova,  6va  (ImoU)  ;  JPbrr.  to  ; 
Ponfi.  11T8B ;  Piedm.  uva,  tia, 

8.  Friulano:  ue,  uve. 

9.  BoMANESB :  Oberl.  eua,  ^eava,  ^jetia,  ^jua^  ^java,  ^aga, 

*aaa ;  Oberh.  iva,  jeva ;  Lower  Eng.  ue^  ^tga,  *ffva ; 
Tyr,  fi8B  {Lading  use  ((Tarc/i^a). 

10.  Old  PB0TEN9AL :  razim,  ^^rasiniy  ^zain,  *aTa.  ^ 

11.  Oatalonian  :  rahim ;  Valenc.  ralum ;  Meg.  Tkym^ 
rdym ;  Min.  rem* 

12.  PR0VBN9AL:  rasiN,  ♦nN,  !*rem;  Nig.  raiw;  Upper 
Dauph.  rasiN ;  Cfasc.  arraaiN ;  Biam.  arrazim ;  Bag. 
arresiN;  Central  Bouerg.roAR^ToiHi  Auv.ntin,Qepan. 

13.  FRANCO-PROVBN9AL :  Netif.  rdsaal  (La  Paroiese),  rezdm 
(id.);  8av.  r6^;  Vaud.  r'sui,  r'zi;  Aoet^  i4im\ 
South.-East.  Voeg.  risin. 

14.  Old  French  :   reisin,  roisin,  rosin,  rasm,  ragin,  rezin. 

15.  French  :    raisin ;    Berr,   ♦vewdawj  ;    Pereh.   r^eisin ; 

Champ,  r'sin  (Mame),  r'san  (w?.),  rijin  (id.),  risin  (u/.), 
rusiw  {id.  at  Somm^-Tourbe) ;  Champ,  rajin  (Aube) ; 
Jtfbrr.  rasin  ;  Lorr.  rajin  {Domgermain),  rahhm  (X«ii^ 
rille) ;  Month,  r^in,  rejtn  ;  Ban-de-la^Boche :  rdzm ; 
Mesa,  r^hh tn,  r'jin,  r'hhm  {Bdmilly);  Wall,  troc; 
iVam.  reujin;  ^r^.  r^cbin,  r^ssin,  roa&»in;  Pic. 
rou^san ;  LUL  vojin ;  Bouch.  reusin  {Bavai) ;  Jlbn^. 
roujin ;  Quern,  grapp. 

16.  Wallachian:  strugure,  strugur,  poamS  ;  Kuiso-WaU 

lachian  :  au& ;  latro^  Wallachian  :  grozdfi,  grozge, 
grozda,  grojdft. 

(162.)  Fresh  grapes  put  in  to  restore  wine.  . 
6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  vinassa. 
15.  French:  rftpe. 
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(163.)  Ghrapes  growing  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season. 
12.  PROVEN9AL :  rapugo ;  TouL  lamirusco. 

(164.)  Small  grapes  produced  after  the  first  growth. 
15.  French  :  Mess,  rwayno,  r'vnott. 

(165.)  A  second  growth  of  grapes  showing  itself  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches. 
15.  French  :  Champ,  bouvieu  (Marne}. 

(166.)  Abundance  of  grapes. 
4.  Spanish  :  uvada. 

11.  Catalonian:    rahimada;    Valeno.  rahim&,  rahimada  ; 
Maj.  TeymsAa. 

12.  Provencal  :  TouL  grumo. 

(167.)  A  strewing  of  grapes  lying  on  the  ground. 

12.  PROVEN9AL:  Central  RomrQ,  gr\mdA^grondAo{Aubin), 

(168.)  Grapes  left  behind  by  vintagers  {coll.). 
15.  Fre^iCH  :  Berr.  albott,  *abk)tt. 

(169.)  Gathered  grapes  not  yet  pressed. 

13.  Franoo-Pro VENIAL  :   VamL  v'nindj'  (Lacaux). 

(170.)  The  result  of  the  gleaning  of  grapes. 
15.  French  :  Ben\  graptaill. 

(171.)  The  quantity  of  grapes  which  a  wine-press  can  contain. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  parsou^r^e. 

(172.)  The  quantity  of    grapes  filling  the  wooden   vessel 
called  "  bftss'.'' 
15.  French  :  Berr.  bass^e. 

(1 73.)  Grapes  when  they  become  darkened  by  the  heat. 
2.  Italian  :  saracini  pi. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Bresc.  sarasi  pi. 
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(174.)  Baisins  {coll.) :  Dried  grapes. 

1.  Latin  :  Mpassacua,  **pa88aneria9*^''{>a88anellay  **pa88- 
uva,  ♦*acinacium  {ace.  to  Diefenbach). 

2.  Italian  :   Rwn.  passarina  {ace.  to  "  JRaceoUa  ")  ;   8%e. 
p&ssula ;  Tar.  paa'l ;  Neap,  passoltf. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central :  pa&assa. 

4.  Spanish:  pasa. 

5.  Portuguese:  passa;  Indo-Portuguese :  cascas/i/. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  sensihn. 

9.  BrOMANESE  :    Oberl.  eueta,  •jeueta,  ^'ueta,  udta  {ace.  to     ■ 
Carigiet),  euveta  {ace.  to  the  Bible);    Oberh.  •juet; 
Lower  Eng.  tieta. 

11.  Catalonian  :  pansa;  Fa/^nc*  pansa. 

12.  PR0VEN9AL:    pansOy    *pa88urelo,  passeriya   {Ntmes);    j 

C^.     passarilho ;     Central   JRouerg.    possorillos   pLp^^m 
^passarillos  {id,),  ooudjeM  {Millau). 

14.  Old  French  :  passerilles /?/. 

15.  French:   TFall.  roudsin,  rosin;  Ard.  passreill,  passrill. 

16.  Wallachian:    stafidS,   stafide   {ace.   to   Vaillant  and 
JBobb),  strafid&y  strafide  {ace.   to  the  Bible);    KuUuh 
Wallachian:  stafidhi. 

(175.)  Grapes  dried  by  the  sun  {coll.). 

16.  Wallachian:  roscichina,  rosichin^  {ace.  to  Vaillant), 

(176.)  Grapes  beginniDg  to  ripen  {coll.). 
15.  French  :   Champ,  abl^  {Mame), 

(177.)  Sour  grapes. 

2.  Italian  :  agresto ;  Sic.  agresta,  agr^stu ;   Ven.  gresta ; 
Bov.  agrest. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  agrazzu;  Sow^^.  agrestu 

4.  Spanish  :  agraz. 

5.  Portuguese  :  rtgra9o ;  Gal.  acio. 
G.  Genoese  :  agrassiu ;  Menf.  aigret. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Bol.  agraest,  agherstouw ;  Piedm.  agrest. 

8.  Friulano  :  agrest,  *grest. 

10.  Old  PROVEN9AL  :  agras,  *eygras. 
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11.  Gatalonian  :  agr&a ;  Valene.  agr&s. 

12.  PR0VBN9AL :  aigraSy  eigras,  eigrassado ;  Lower  Dauph, 
aigT& ;  OoBc,  ierjus  ;  Central  Rouerg.  ogras. 

14.  Old  Fkench  :  aigrest. 

15.  F&EVCH  :   verjus  ;   Berr.  6grS,  *varju ;    Champ,  ^grun 

{Mame) ;  Ard,  6gra,  ^grin. 

16.  Wallachian  :  aguridii,  aguride  {ace.  to  the  Bihk). 

(178.)  Sour  grapes  of  the  extremity  of  the  vine-branch. 
15.  Fkench  :  Berr.  vardin,  *verdin. 

(179.)  Wild  grapes. 

4.  Spanish  :  agrazon. 

5.  Portuguese  :  labrusca. 

11.  Catalonian  :  Uam&iusoa  ;   Vaienc.  agrasso. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Jar.  lambrutsa,  lambritsa. 

14.  Old  French  ;  lambrusche. 

15.  French  :    *lambruche,    ^lambrusque,  *lambrot,    *la- 
brusque ;  Berr.  trillo. 

(180.)  Grapes  of  the  wild  vine  when  it  flourishes. 

I.  Latin  :  a3nanthe. 

(181.)  Picked  grapes  separated  from  the  bunches. 
4.  Spanish  :  granuja. 

II.  Catalonian  :   Valene.  granulla,  'granutxa. 

(182.)  Picked  grapes  which  remain  in  the  basket  where  the 
bunches  were. 

4.  Spanish:  garuUa. 

5.  Portuguese  :  Gal,  garula,  garuUa. 
11.  Catalonian  :  grancllada. 

(183.)  Vine-berries  accumulated  at  the  bung. 
15.  French  :  Cfiamp.  chapo  (Mame) ;  Aug.  chapio. 

(184.)  Grape :  A  berry  of  the  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  Scinus,  Sclnum,  *llcina,  *racemi/?/.,  uvS  {ace.  to 
JPoitgate), 
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2.  Italian  :  icSno,  *nYe  pL ;  Bom.  yboo  ;  Ceniral  liarek. 
vago  (IbbrioHo) ;  Sam.  piipi6ni ;  8ie.  ooooia ;  Abr.  wm6h\ 

3.  SABDimAN:  Central:  papnjiiie;  iSSewM. inAi6iiL 

4.  Spanish:  ^Yas/yiL 

6.  FoBTUOTJBSB :  ^uYii,  *&oino ;  6a Jl  iago ;  Indo-PariU' 
ffuew:  oarni. 

6.  Osnoesb:  axineHa,  *» ga. 

7.  Oallo-Italic  :  MiL  piiiciroB;  Pkdm.  annil,  *fiT6 
phf  ¥%  {id.). 

8.  Friulako:  Asm. 

9.  BoMANESB :    O&er/.  *euafl  pL^  *eayaa  ph^  ^javas  ph ; 

Oberh.  ♦ivas  jo/.,  ♦jevasjo/. ;  Lower  Eng.  *iia8  p/.,  *tf  jaa  j9/. 

10.  Old  PBOYEN9AL:  Vazims  p/.,  *ramm8f7/.y  ^razaina/y/., 
♦uvas  jo/. 

11.  Catalonian  :  Vaknc.  ^rahims  pL  ;  Mqf.  ^*reyma  /i/., 
rdyms  je)/.  ;  Jfm.  rems  pi. 

12.  PRoyEN9AL :  adji,  aidje,  ^tob  pL;  Zait^.  adje,  atche ; 

Gfasc.  gruNy  *gni»  gruo,  chiNglouN ;    Central  Souerg. 
grut,  *grupy  ^grudo,  ^gmd,  ^gmno ;  Aup.  giouna. 

15.  French  :    Champ,  grumm  {Aube) ;   Morv.  greamm, 

gr^mm ;  Wall.  rdhin»  rinhin. 

16.  Wallachian:  aoinft  {ace.  to  Frollo),  b6anft  (aee.  to 
Balaaiescu), hrohoaji^  {id.),  borboanS {ace.  to  "  Lexicon  '*), 
*struguri  pi. ;  Kutzo-  Wallachian :  agoridh& ;  IstrO' 
Wallachian  :  grozde  pi.,  grojde  id. 

(185.)  A  large  grape. 

1.  Latin:  **buma8tha,  **buma8ta,  **buma8tii8y  **bu- 
ma8te8,**buma8ti8,  **buma8tey  ^^baroaste,  ^^brumasta, 
♦♦brumastes. 

(186.)  A  grape  with  its  stalk. 

1.  Latin  :  botryo,  •botrlo,  botryon. 

(187.)  A  stalk  of  a  grape. 

1.  Latin:  scopto,  scopTuniy  scopus,  •b5tryo,  *botrfo, 
botryOn,  ^sarmentum ;  **e8Da,**ra8patium,  ^^moissinay 
♦  ♦marcuin. 
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7.  Gallo-Italto  :  Com.  pinciroe. 
14.  Old  French  :  raste. 

(188.)  A  small  grape  that  dries  before  ripening. 

13.  Franoo-Proven9al  :   VcMd,  m^lh'rin. 

(189.)  A  raisin :  A  dried  grape. 

1.  IiAiiN :  ♦•passula. 

2.  Italian  :  pissola,  p^ula ;  Neap.  pass^. 

9.  Romanese  :  Oberl.  euetas  /?/.,  *jeuetas  (w?.),  *jueta8  (/rf.), 
uetas  (id.,  ace.  to  Carigiet),  ^euvetas  {id.,  ace.  to  the 
Bible,  Ed.  of  Caire,  1818). 

1 1.  Catalonian  :  pansa ;   Valene.  pansa. 

12.  Provencal  :  pansos  pL,  passurelos  {id.),  passeriya  (i^., 

Nlmes);  Cfe'r.passarilhos^/.;  (7en^ra/ i2ot/^r<7.  possorillos 
pi.,  *pa6sarillo8  {id.). 

14.  Old  French:  passerilles jo/. 

15.  French  :  Ard.  passreill  pi.  passrill  {id.). 

16.  Wallachian:  stafida  {ace.  to  ^* Lexicon"). 

(190.)  A  grape  dried  by  the  sun. 

16.  Wallachian  :    roscichinS,  rosichinft  {ace.  to  Vaillant). 

(191.)  Vine-berries  beginning  to  grow. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Gen.  agr6  pi,  {only  used  in  the 
locution  "  en  agr^  "). 

(192.)  Small  abortive  vine-berries  without  juice  {colL). 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :   Vaud.  desa/mei  pi.  {Montreux). 

(193.)  A  wild  grape. 

1.  Latin  :  **,  see  (51). 

(194.)  The  skin  of  a  grape. 

1.  Latin:  vinac^us;  **vinacium,  **vlnaceum. 

2.  Italian  :  fi6ciDe ;  Sienn.  fi6cino ;  Tar.  scarp. 

3.  Sardinian  :  South,  toddi. 
6.  Genoese  :  beretta. 
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7.  Gallo-Italic  :  JBoL   gofla;   Ferr.  graspuja;    Piedtm^ 
buset,  bur85t. 

8.  Friulano:  ciifuL 

11.  Catalonian  :  Maj.  p^lldfa,  *p€lkr6fii. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  bourss. 

(195.)  The  skin  of  the  trodden  grapes. 
11.  Catalonian  :  p^llofo,  *pflllofa, 

(196.)  Grape-skins  and  grape-stones  either  to  be  trodden  or 
already  trodden. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Com.  vinasc. 

(197.)  Pressed  grapes  {colL). 
15.  French  :  Ard.  trul^e. 

(198.)  Pressed  grapes  from  which  the  'must  has  not  been 
drawn. 
2.  Italian  :  Tar.  past ;   Ven.  grandua. 
13.  Franco-Proven^al  :  For.  gdnou. 
15.  French  :  Niv,  jon  (Ciufnecy). 

(199.)  Residuum  of  grapes  aftor  expression. 

1.  Latin:  \inacCa,  vinaeea^/.,  *bri8a;  **vinacia,  •*vina- 

cium,   **vinatium,  ••vinasium,  **vinaceum,  **vina- 
cinum,  **vinarium,  **aeinarium. 

2.  Italian  :  vinaccia,  *gras8e  pi. ;  Central  March,  frisco- 
lata  [Fabriano) ;  Sass,  binazza  ;  Sic.  vinazza,  vinazzu, 
Tar.  vinaz  ;  Neap,  venacciff,  venacciare ;  Ven.  graspe 
pl,^  sarpe  {id.) ;  Pad.  graspajole;  Vic.  zarpejt?/. ;  Bell. 
zarpa. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  binatta;  iSot/M. binazza, binaccia. 

4.  Spanish  :  orujo,  casca,  *Ha ;  Arag.  trisa. 

5.  Portuguese:  b«ga90,  buruso;  (?<?/.  ftagullo;  Berc.b\x]lo. 
G.  Genoesk  :  rapp/^ssu,  rappu ;  Ment.  asene. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Com.  vinascia ;  Berg,  grate  pL  ;  Bol. 
vinazza,  graspa,  graspoja ;  Ferr.  grapa ;  Mir.  graspi 
pi. ;  Mant.  graspe  pi. ;  Farm,  vinass  ;  Piac.  racca  ; 
Pat.  gussospl.,  craspi  {id.). 
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8.  Friulano  :  trape«  ciarpe. 

9.  Bomanbsb  :  Lotver  Eng.  arsuolas  pL 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  rinaci. 

11.  Catalonian  :  brisa  ;   Vaknc.  brisa. 

12.  Provencal  :  destregnado,  ^destrignado,  race  ;  Upper 
Dauph.  mer,  dratsi ;  JSSarn.  druse ;  Lower  Lim.  aseno ; 
Central  Rouerg.  trSco,  *draco ;  North.  Rouerg.  trace 
{Entraygues) ;  Auv.  zsm. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Neuf.  dzlgne  {South-  Went.  Vig- 
nobk) ;  Lower  Dauph.  juensi;  For.  troulba,  dreuacfaa; 
Vatid.  djeine  {Lavatix)^  dzeino  {id.) ;  Franc,  djin*. 

14.  Old  French  :  aisne,  esne,  aesne,  aiesne,  ainsne,  asne, 
aine,  ayne,  anne,  gen^  genDe. 

15.  French  :  marc;  Berr.  rap;  Month,  djeunn ;  Mess. 
mder;  Wall,  pacm,  hSmniy  *heydmm,  *mer;  Poit. 
rapp ;  Ang.  sdp. 

16.  Wallachian  :  tiscovina,  tescuvina  {ace.  to  Vaillant  and 
Ponibriant),  tesceina  {ace.  to  Cihac),  tescuime  {ace.  to 
Frollo)^  trevere,  *treavele  {ace.  to  Pontbriant  and 
"  Lexicon  "),  treavere  {id.,  id.) ;  Kutzo-  Wallachian  : 
b&rsii. 

(200.)  What  is  trodden  at  a  time  of  grapes. 
12.  Provencal  :    destregnado,   *de8trignado,  destretcbo ; 

Lang,  racado,  prensado,  prenso. 
15.  French  :  marc ;  Champ,  s^r  {Marne) ;  Saint,  treuillee. 

(201.)  The  pulp  of  a  grape. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Parm.  grass. 

(202.)  Must :  unfermented  wine. 

1.  Latin:  mustum,  rScemus ;  **mustaticum. 

2.  Italian  :    mosto ;   North.  Cors.  mostu ;  Sass.  mxxltix  ; 

Sic.  mustu ;    Tar.  must ;    AOr.  miiost ;    Neap.  luuBie  ; 
Rov.  most. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  mustu. 

4.  Spanish:  mosto. 

5.  Portuguese:  mosto. 


"^ 
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6.  Genoese  ;  mostu  ;  Ment.  most. 

7.  Gallo- Italic:  Mil.  most;  Cr^mn.  ♦master;  BoL  mdus' 
Regg.  in6st ;  Mir.  mos'c  ;  Piedm.  must 

8.  Friulano  :  most. 

9.  Bomanese:    OberL  muost^  ^must,  *most,   mdat  (i 

to  Carigiei). 

10.  Old  PROVEN9AL :  most. 

12.  PRoy£N9AL  :  mous,  *moustouiro ;  Lang,  moost ;  Chu^^. 
mouch. 

13.  Franco-Pro  VENIAL :    Jur.  mdta  ;   Neuf.  mdt'  {Nor^. 

and   Souih^East  Vignohle) ;    Lower  Dauph.  mouoda. 
Vatid.  mdda,  ^mdtha,  *mo{lta« 

14.  Old  French  :  moust ;  Nortn.  moutardd. 

15.  French  :  modt ;  Champ,  mou  (Mame). 

16.  Wallachian:  muQt ;  KutzO'TTallachian:  muBtn;  l8(r€:9^ 

Wallachian)  :  mostu. 

(203.)  The  must  that  comes  out  of  the  grapes  before  thej 
are  pressed. 
2.  Italian  :  presmone ;  Ven.  mostadura  ;  Pad.  mostaftra; 
Ver.  mostiN. 

12.  PR0VEN9AL :  Auv.  ramei. 

(204.)  The  must  that  comes  first  out  from  the  press. 
15.  French  :  Champ,  goutt  (Aube). 

(205.)  Strong  thick  must. 
4.  Spanish:  mostazo. 

11.  Catalonian:   Valenc,  mostit,  mostas. 

(206.)  Weaker  must  procured  by  the  last  pressure. 

13.  Franco-Provencal:    Vaud.  iTo\h\x  {Lavaux). 

(207.)  The  quantity  of  must  coming  out  from  a  charged  press. 
13.  Franco-Provencal  :   Vaud.  trolha. 

(208.)  Verjuice  :  The  juice  of  sour  grapes. 

1.  Latin:      omphacium ;      **oraphacum,      **oraphax, 
**agresta,  **agre8ti8,  **agrascum,  **verjutum. 
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2.  Italian  :  agresto ;  Neap,  agrdsta ;   Ven.  grdsta  ;  Rot\ 
agrSst. 

4.  Spanish  :  agrazo. 

5.  Portuguese  :  agra90 ;  GaL  acio. 

6.  Genoese  :  agrassiu  ;  Ment.  aigret. 

7.  Gallo-Italic:  J?o/.agr8Bst,agherst^un;  Pi^ef//i.  agr^st. 

8.  Friulano  :  agr^at,  *grist. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  agras,  *eygra8. 

11.  Catalonian  :  agr&s;   Fa/^wc.  agr&s. 

12.  Provencal  :  aigras,  eigras ;   Upper  Dauph,  aigr&. 

14.  Old  French  :  vergus. 

15.  French  :     verjus;    Month.   v6rdju;     Wail.   vSrdju; 

Vierv.  vSrdjeu ;  Saint  verju. 


**inoi88ina,  •*pepinu8. 

N.B. — acinus   and  acinum  ako  occur,  according  to 
Die/enbach,  in  the  sense  of  (112,  161,  177). 


2.  Italian  :  vinacciudlo,  *dcino,  *fi6cine ;  Central  March. 
graniello  {Fahriano) ;  Sic.  vinazz61u,  vinazzu,  ari^/c^aru, 
*arilla ;  Tar.  gridd;  Neap,  anile,  agrill^ ;  Ven.  zigolo ; 
Hov.  vinazzol. 

4.  Spanish:  granuja. 

5.  Portuguese  :  hagulho,  grainha,  graulho. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  vinasciob  ;  Berg,  yinassoel ;  Bresc. 
venassoel ;  Crem*  vinassol ;  Cremn.  vinazzool ;  Bol. 
vinazzol,  *gramustein ;  iLToe/.  gramusten ;  -Bow^.vinazdl, 
Yinaz6  {Imola) ;  Ferr.  gramostiN ;  Farm,  vinaessoel; 
Piac.  racchitt. 

8.  Friulano:  clsin. 

11.  Catalonian  :  Jriso  ;   Valenc.  granulla,  •granutxa. 
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The  present  collection  of  Neo-Latin  names  of  reptiles  i 
taken :  1.°  from  a  great  number  of  printed  works,  such  a 
dictionaries,  vocabularies,  nomenclatures,  etc.,  some  of  whicl 
are  very  rare  and  often  out  of  print ;  2.°  from  manuscrip 
works,  sometimes  unique,  and  always  very  scarce  or  diflScul 
to  procure ;  3.°  from  my  own  herpetological  notes,  containin 
a  great  number  of  the  vulgar  names  of  reptiles.  Such  nam( 
I  have  scarcely  ever  ceased  to  collect  from  1843  till  1883  i 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Chann 
Islands,  either  from  the  mouths  of -peasants  or  from  coUecto 
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rf  reptiles.  For  in  my  youth  I  was  something  of  an  herpe- 
tologioal  amateur  under  the  guidance  of  the  late  well-known 
zoologist  Charles-Lucian  Bonaparte,  second  Prinoe  of  Canino, 
and  my  eldest  brother.^ 

As  regards  the  Neo-Latin  vulgar  names  of  the  European 
reptiles  belonging  to  this  very  long,  although  by  no  means 
complete  list,  they  are  all  headed  by  those  adopted  in  French 
by  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  in  their  celebrated  work  ''Erp^tologie 
g^n^rale  ou  Histoire  naturelle  complete  des  reptiles/'  Paris, 
1834-64,  in  ten  large  octavo  volumes. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  arrangement  of  these  lists  see 
Appendix  IV. 

First  Order.    "  Chelonians  *'  or  Tortoises. 
I.  "Tortue"  (generally).  Tortoise. 

1.  Italian  :  tartaruga,  testdggine,  *testudine,  ^testudo, 
*biz2uca,  *bizzuga,  *biscia  scodelliera,  *b6tta  scudellaia,  *b6tta 
•codaia  (Morri),  *b6tta  scodellaia  (Cherubini),  *b6tta  scudaia 
(id.),  ♦testuggine  scudaia  (id.),  *cucchiara  (id.),  *cucciara 
(id.),  •gongola  (id.).  Sienese ;  Roman :  tartaruca ;  Neapolitan  : 
ceetunia,  cestuneja;  Abruzzese :  cestunija;  id.  of  Teramo: 
ceStunej ;  Tarantino:  cilon;  Leccese:  cilona;  South.  Calahrian: 
scuzzarra ;  Sicilian  :  tartuca,  scuzzara,  scuzzaira,  scuzzaina ; 
Venetian :  gagiandra ;  Veronese :  bissa  scudellara ;  Jtoteretan : 
bissa  scudelera. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese:  tostoine.  Cagliaritan:  tostoini, 
tostoinu. 

3.  Spanish  :  tortuga,  *tartaruga  (Schmid),  *tartuga 
(Palmyreno,  I.,  E  iij.). 

4.  Portuguese  :  tartaruga.     Galician :  sapo  concho. 

.  5.  Oenoese  :  tartaruga.    Monagaaque ;  Mentonese :  tartiiga. 

'  At  the  fifth  Uniwie  degli  Seimtati  Italiani  held  at  Lucca  in  1843,  I  read  a 
paper  giving  the  results  of  my  chemical  researches  on  the  poison  of  the  viper 
{SieercAe  chimiehe  »ul  Veieno  delta  Vipera)  printed  in  the  Gazzetta  To»cana  delle 
Seienze  Medico-JUiehe  (first  year,  Florence  1843).  As  some  English  writers  have 
Attributed  these  researches  to  my  above  montionra  brother,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  ooxrecting  the  error. 
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6.  OAiiiiO-lTALia    Mihrnew:  bissa  scudellAray 
BergamoBOo:  bissasouUera ;  Breteiani  bissa  soodeleiBt 
BcudeUra;  CremmMei  bissa  soiideldra;  Piedmantemi 
copera;  Botagneae:  tartaruga;  Modenese:  galsna;  Beggkmm  z 
bissa  soudldra;  Parmeum:  bissa  soudlara^  tartaruga;  iVsr- 
centino :  bissa  scudl^ra ;  Papeae :  bissa  soudldri^  tartarogL  ; 
Bamagnuoh:  bessagalana. 

7.  Frioulan  :  oopasse,  gajandre. 

8.  BoMANESB.  OberlatutB.:  sohildkrota,  ^sehilkrot  (Sab), 
testudna  (Carigiet),  sohildkrot  (id.).  OberhaUmUm  JZL; 
tartaruga;   Lower  Engadine  J2. :  tortaga  (Der,  Di%  Su). 

9.  Catalan  :  tortaga.     Valencian :  tortua. 

10.  Modern  Oocitanian.  Pravenfal:  tartugo,  toortugo. 
Bouquiren  :  tartugou ;  Languedoden  qf  Manipellier :  tartoga, 
tortuga;  Caatraiai  tourtuo. 

11.  FRANCx>-OccrrANiAN :  .••••• 

12.  French:  tortue.     Walloon:  tortaw. 

13.  Wallachlan:  broascft  oestoasft.  Kutao^WaUaehm: 
cttthfi. 

II.  "  ToRTUE  terrestre/'  Land  Tortoise. 

3.  Spanish:  gal&pago. 

4.  Portuguese:  c&gado. 
7.  Frioulan:  tartarugbe. 
9.  Catalan  :  gal&pat,  *cal&pat,  *calap^,  *calfipet)  *gaUipet 

Valencian :  galap,  *gal&pago  (Orti^  343.). 

III.  "  Tortue  paludine/*  Marsh  Tortoise. 

3.  Spanish  :  gal&pago,  *tortuga  macbo  (Seckendorff). 

4.  Portuguese  :  c&gado. 

7.  Frioulan  :  magne  copasse,  cad6pe)  cod6pe,  c6pe. 
9.  Catalan  :  (as  the  number  II.). 

IV.  "  Tortue  marine,"  Turtle. 

1.  Italian:  *galana.    Pugliese  of  Molfetta:  sartuscin. 

2.  Sardinian  :  tartaruga. 
7.  Frioulan  :  magne  copasse,  tartarugbe. 


I- 
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12.  French.     Walloon  :  krap6-d-in^r. 

N.B. —  Compare   Latin    testudo   with   Italian    testiggine^ 

Ifeapolitan  eestunid,  Sardinian  tostdine,  Wallachian  cestoasd ; 

Low  Latin  iartuca,  iartuga,  tortuca,  tortua,  turtus,  galandra, 

^dlmda^  with  Italian  tartaruga  and  *galana,  Boman  tartaruca^ 

Spanish    iorluga,    Valencian     tortua;     Greek    yeKmni    and 

Modem  Greek  'yeKcova^  with  Tarantino  dlofiy  Leccese  cilona^ 

and  P  Italian  *galana.     Compare  also   German  schiidkrote, 

Uterallj  "shield  toad,"  with  Italian  *bdtia  seudaia,  having 

the  same  literal  meaning ;  with  Milanese  bissa  scudelira,  lit. 

"porringer  snake";  and  with  Galician  sapo  concho,  lit.  "shell 

toad." 

Second  Order.     "Saurians"  or  Lizards. 

Y.  "  CAMfiLEON,"  Chameleon. 

1.  Italian  :  camaleonte,  ^oameleonte.     Neapolitan  :   cam- 
maleonte,  camalionte ;  Sicilian :  camaleonti. 

2.  Sardinian.      Logudoreae  :     camaleonte.      Cagliaritan  : 
camaleonti. 

3.  Spanish :  camaleon,  *eamalion  (Schmid),  *cameleon  (id.). 

4.  Portuguese  ;   cameleao,  camaleao,  *camaleonte  (Fon- 
8€ca). 

5.  Genoese  :  camaleonte. 

6.  Gallo- Italic.     Piedmontese  :   camaleonte  ;   Bolognese : 
camaleont ;   Ferrarese  :   camale6nt ;   Pavese :   camaleont. 

8.  Komanese:  cameleon. 

9.  Catalan  :  camalleo,  camaleo,  *camaleon. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian  :  cameleon,  camaleon,  gambalion, 
gambalien. 

12.  French  :  cameleon.     Walloon  :  cam^leyon. 

13.  Wallachian  :  cameleon,  camelione. 

N.B.    Compare  Latin  chamasleon  with  all  these  words  and 
Low  Latin  gamaleon  with  Modern  Occitanic  gamba/lon. 

VI.  "Gecko." 

1.  Italian:  tardntola,  *8tellione,  •tarentola  (Littr^),  *ter- 
r^utola    (id.),  ^tarantella   (Zanotto).     Sassarese:    tarantula; 
PhU.  Irani.  1882-8-4.  22 
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Neapolitan:  lacerta  Termtfiara,  koerta  fraoetaaK ;  TanmiiM 
aaknitr,  saleiiitr ;  Leeome :  luoerta  fraootaiia,  laoeite  Yorflu 
naim;.  SkiliaHi  lohiipiuiii,  sorippmniy  aonrpiiiBi,  tignim 
laoertalibbniaa;  Padmani  *lii«irtola  (Patriaiohi). 

2.  Sarddiiak.  LogudoruBx  taiiatula.  CagUarikmi  pii 
tilloni* 

8.  Sfahish  :  aliointara,  ^r&ntola  (Porajrra). 

4.  PoBTOODSBB :  dtfga,  *ilio&nt&nL  (Oanto). 

6.  Oenobui  :  aoarpion.  Managatfue :  Borapian ;  Mmt&mm 
aoTupiyan. 

6.  GALLO-IxALia  Balognese :  terantla ;  JRamagntioh  € 
Faenza :  tarantula ;  id.  of  Lnola :  tar&ntola. 

8.  RoMANESE.    Loicer  Engadine  JR. :  *tar&ntoIa  (Bible). 

9.  Catalan:  drag6.    Algherese:  ascurpi. 

10.  Modern  OociTANia    Nigardi  taranta,  lagramua. 
12.  French  :  *tarentule.  Walloon :  ^kwatt-peas  (fiemacle' 
N.B. — Compare  Low  Latin  tarantula  with  the  greater  pai 

of  these  words;  Latin  stettio^  with  Italian  8tellione;  Lati 
draco  "dragon/'  with  Catalan  dragd;  Low  Latin  $eorpi 
meaning  sometimes  "  gecko/'  with  Sicilian  whirpiuni 
Oenoese  8eurpiun,  and  Algherese  aacurpi. 

YII.  "Lizard"  (generally  the  small  species),  Lizar: 

1.  Italian  :  lucdrtola,  *lucirta,  *laedrtola,  *lacirta.  Jfe 
ehigiano  of  Fano :  ragandlla;  Sasaareae:  tilichelta;  Tempiest 
zirichelta;  Abruzzeae:  lusc^rta,  nuscdrta;  id.  of  Teramc 
scertaroU ;  Tarantino ;  lucirt ;  Capo  di  Lecce  :  sarica ;  Cah 
brian :  scefrate ;  Southern  Calahrian  of  Oerace :  zzafrate 
Venetian:  lu«erta,  lu«6rtola ;  Vicentino:  riaardola;  Veronese ^ 
o^^rtola;  Roveretan:  u^drdola. 

2.  Sardinian,  Logudoreae:  tiligherta,  ♦tiliguerta  (Cetti) 
Cagliaritan :  calux^rtula,  luxertula,  ^caluscerta  (Diez). 

3.  Spanish  :  lagartija,  *lagartezna.  Aragoneae  :  sangar 
tesa,  sangartana,  engardajina. 

4.  Portuguese:  lagartixa. 

5.  Genoese:  grigua.  Monagaaque:  palabriina;  Mentoneae 
labrena. 
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6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese :  Ins&vts..  Verbanese :  vi8s6pola ; 
Bergamaseo:  I6«erta;  Bresciano :  lu^erta;  Piedtnontese :  laserta, 
iMerda;  Bolognese:  liuerta;  Reggiano:  arantdUa;  Parmesan  : 
ar«intdla,  lu«erta ;  Pavese :  lii^erta ;  Momagnuolo  :  lu^erta. 

7.  Frioulan  :  lisdrte,  lisierte,  lu«6rte. 

8.  BoMANESE.  Oberlatid  It. :  luschart,  luachard,  luzert, 
quatterpiergia.  Heinzenberg  R. :  da  quatter  pezzas  ;  Bergun 
R. :  zerp  da  quatter  pezzas ;  Upper  Engadine,  It. :  lucerta ; 
Lower  JEngadine,  It :  liischarda ;  Eastern  Tyrokse  of  Oardena : 
lingi61a ;   Western  Tyrokse  of  Sulzberg  :  niagnola. 

9.  Catalan  :  sargantana,  ^serguentana.   Valencian :  sarga- 
tana,  sergatana,  sergantana,  sergancana. 

10.  Modern OociTANi AN.  Provencal:  lagramuzo, lagramuo, 
langramuoylongamuo,  langromu,  largamuo,  lagar-muro,  grato- 
muro,  chaou-de-San-Peire.  id.ofNimes:  anglora);  id.ofCuges: 
loumbrigueto  ;  id.  of  the  HaiUes-Alpes  :  larmuza.  Nigard : 
estrapioon,  lagramuza;  C^vennois:  angloro,  petiDgloro,rigolou, 
ngotou;  Vivarais:  larmvLZo;  LanguedoeienofMontpeliier:  an- 
grola,  grata- muralhas,  onglora,  rigoloun;  id.  of  Colognac:  ren- 
golo,  lengloro,  lengrolo,  engloro,  lagremuzo,  grizolo ;  Casirais : 
CDgrizolo  ;  Ag^noia :  sarnilho ;  Rouei-gois :  ODgrouolo,  ongrolo, 
rengloro ;  id.  of  Saint-Bauzely :  clobeto,  esclobeto,  ringouleto ; 
^'  ofMillaxi :  engrouolo ;  id,  of  Peyreiau  :  ingrono,  engrolo  ; 
*^«  of  Campagnac  :  engrizouolo  ;  id.  of  Aubin  :  grochoule ; 
Southern  Rouergois  of  Villefraiwhe  :  claou-de-sen-Peire,  claou- 
piide;  id,  id.  of  Nant :  engreoulo  ;  id.  id.  of  Camarh  :  en- 
gourtino ;  id.  id.  of  Belmont :  luzerp,  luz^r,  lizert ;  Northern 
^ergots  of  Entraygues :  serpouleto  ;  Pirigourdin  :  *augrizole 
(Boucherie) ;  Lower  Limousin :  engrouzoulo,  engrozoulo,  *en- 
pt)zooulo  (Boucherie)  ;  Gascon  :  semalho,  sarnalho,  claou-de- 
San-Peire ;  Bearnese :  singraoulheto,  chichanglo ;  Bayonnais ; 
chichangla ;  Mi-PMgourdin :  *angleite  (Garrau) ;  Auvergnat : 
leseartsd. 

11.  Franoo-Occitanien.  Fordzien  :  larmuza,  lermizii. 
Dauphinois :  larmiza ;  Genevois :  linzette,  l^zette,  gremilhette ; 
Lotcer  Valaison  of  Vionnaz :  lizema ;  Vaudois :  lizetta,  lain- 
zar,  lanzer,  linzer ;  id.  ofLamanne :  gremelhetta ;  Fribourgeoita 
Broyard:  laoterndtta;  id.  Qottetso:  lanse;  id.  Chruirin:  lanM'; 
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Neufch&tehU  tfLaParaifM :  lanoerda ;  id,  ofLnMantagmm 
roirda;  id.  af  Vat-de-Traven  \  r9arda;  id.  i^VaMt^BMm 
lancema ;  Junusien  ofLes  Iburgs :  lazado ;  Fra9HhComtai$  c] 
Planeher-les^Mines:  lozadge;  Sauih-iostern  V6$gieno/Vmirom 

lahade. 

12.  Fbbvoh  :  l^rd.  JBerriehon :  rariette,  rapiette»  lisette 
lazette;  Upper  Manceau :  lizardS;  Champenois  (jfLtmffrea;  ]S 
zarde ;  Mofrandeau :  luiemey  ^lueme,  *laamei  leujotte ;  id,  4 
the  Nivernais :  lajar,  beurlujotte ;  id.  id.  of  the  Norths  Wmf 
luiserne,  luuame  (in  some  parts);  Burgundian:  luxuA- 
Larrain  of  Badonviller :  l^zate,  lizate ;  id.  Vexaineourt :  re- 
halle ;  id.  Luvigny :  eurhaille ;  id.  Moyennumtier :  elhate ;  id 
Saint-Blaise-la^Rochei  16z&;  id.  Saales:  jorjolotte;  id.  PrO' 
venehireS'S^Fiwe:  aolha6te;  id.Lusse:  erholate;  id.  Verdenal 
nazade;  id.  Port'Sur^Seille  i  l^zM;  id.  Thizey-Saint'Miartim 
coudtre-p&e  ;  id.  Landremont :  qu^td-brache ;  id.  Moitrons 
l£zere;  id.  Cmtine%i  quoudte-d-brouche ;  id.  Ho^ciUe:  Uwi' 
dieu ;  id.  Courbeseaux :  \&2& ;  id.  Einmlle :  l^zfi ;  id.  Sommer 
riller :  l^zfique ;  id.  Anthelupt :  n^z^gue ;  id.  Lemai$wiUe :  1^ 
ssddieu;  id.  LalcBuf:  l^zfite;  id.  VandelSville :  16zdte;  id.  Ma 
raintille  :  l^ze^rd ;  id.  Hergugney :  l^zdtieu ;  id.  Rugney 
lezadhe ;  id.  CHrcourt'les-  Vi^viiie :  l^zathioB ;  id.  Pierre-la 
Treiche :  lazate ;  id.  Domgermain :  l&zard ;  id.  Auligny-la 
Tour :  lojadieu ;  id.  Aboncourt :  lazeque ;  id.  Maconcourl 
lanzadc ;  id.  Houicourt :  ISzatie  ;  id.  La-Neuve-  Ville'Sous 
Monffort:  lezathieu;  id.  LignMlie:  I^zadieu;  id.  Oelvieourt> 
lazatieu ;  id.  Bouillonville :  lajaienne ;  id.  Martincourt :  quatre- 
piche ;  id.  Hamonville :  l^z^r ;  id.  Le  Tholy :  lohande ;  id.  SO" 
monchamp:  l&zkde;  id.  Champdray:  leuhaute;  id.  Orani' 
viliers:  lohhatte;  id,  Deycinwnt:  lahaute;  id.  Bocellea:  lo» 
haute ;  id.  Moyen :  elleh^te ;  id.  Vallois :  elh^que ;  id.  Xo* 
chapeUe:  lehate ;  id.  Haillaincille :  l^hftte ;  id.  Dompierre: 
lekbate  ;  id.  Lea  Rouges-Eaux  :  elhade;  id.  Mazelay:  l^z&de; 
id.  Sanchey :  lohate ;  Ban-de-la-Roche :  chanadrelle,  cbnidre, 
meutre  de  fontaine;  Mesain:  cou^tr^paye;  id.  of  Rimilly\ 
14z&r,  cuStatrepay,  cu^t^trepay ;  Walloon :  kwatt-pess,  *kater 
picge;  Roiichi:  quaterpi^che ;  id.  ofMaubeuge:  quatre-pierre: 
Gorman :  lizard,  teragne  (Bois),  t^raigne  (id.) ;  id.  ofGuemee^. 
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I^zarde ;  Poifevin  :  angro^ze,  angroize,  rapiette,  labreche ; 
Saintongeaia:  angrote,  langrote;  id.  Eastern  Saintongeaisi 
angro^zey  angoize ;  Angevin  :  lizeard. 

13.  Wallachian  :  sopirla,  ♦sopirla  (Bobb),  *8operla  (id.), 
*8erpela  (id.) ;  Isiro-  Wallachiun :  gusceritsa. 

N.B. — Compare  Latin  lacerta  with  a  great  number  of  theee 
words,  which  are  very  often  strange  corruptions  of  it,  such  as 
Lorrain  lizatie,  Icjadieu,  l&/idte,  iohaute,  hhande,  lajdienne. 
Others,  however,  are  not  reducible  to  lacerta  or  lacertiis,  and 
these  offer  a  good  field  for  investigation,  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult, to  etymologists.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  observing :  1°. 
that  Low-Latin  scorpio,  as  Ni9ard  estrapioun,  seems  to  havQ 
heen  used  not  only  for  "  gecko,"  but  also  for  "  lizard ;"  2°. 
that  Reggiano  arsiniiila  points  to  "  argentum,"  on  account 
perhaps  of  the  sometimes  rather  silvery  appearance  of  the 
abdominal  plates  and  scales  of  the  tail  of  this  pretty  little 
creature;  3°.  that  Chambure's  derivation  of  /uiserne  from 
"lucema,"  given  in  his  "  Glossaire  du  Morvan,"  Paris,  1878, 
receives  confirmation,  aa  I  think,  from  Fribourgeois  lanternHta, 
which  points  to  "  lantema,"  very  much  in  the  same  way  that 
hkerne  points  to  "  lucerna." 

^m.   "LfzARD   Vert"    (also  the  "Lezard  OcellIc"), 

Green  Lizard. 

1.  Italian  :  ramarro,  *lucertolone,  *lucertola  verde,  *liguro 

(Monti),  *lucirtola  verminara  (Cherubini).    Aretino :  rdgono ; 

Roman  :  r&gano ;  Marchigiano  of  Fano :  raganacc ;  Neapolitan : 

•ajettone,  tamarro,  lancellotto ;  Nolnna :  rdcano ;  Ah^uzzese  : 

lichan ;  Tarantino :  lucirton  ;  Leccese  :  lucerta  erde,  lucertone 

erde ;  Capo  di  Lecce :  sarm^nula ;   Calahrian :  scefroriu  ;  Si^ 

ciltan  :  lucirtuni ;   Venetian :  leguro,  languro,  lu«erta  verde  ; 

Vicentinoi    ligoro,   ligaoro;    Veronese:    ligador;   Bellunese: 

inartinc6z,  saltamartin  ;  Hoveretan :  lugord,  ligord,  lugor. 

2.  Sardinian  :  Cagliaritan  :  calux^rtula  manna. 

3.  Spanish:  lagarto.     Aragonese:  fardacho. 

4.  Portuguese  :  lagarto. 

6.  Genoese:    lago.      Monagasque:   axibertu ;    Mentoiwse: 
lairibert. 
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6.  OALLO-lTALia  Milanese  I  ghtoi.  *  CbiMm : '  fingSr ; 
Va^iettinea  of  Tirana :  ligor ;  Verbanese :  lingdri ;  Berifmmut& 
of  Voile  Oandino :  ligorii,  lignr^  ligart ;  id.  iff  VaU$  Bnm- 
hanax  martinafl;  id.  of  Voile  di  Sealtei  kA;  Smebmoi 
lilsertii,  ligoi ;  Cremonese :  liilertdon ;  PiedmawteH :  llij3l«  ajdli 
lajserta  terde;  Boloffneae:  liguri;  Modenette:  ragrAl»  iirg61, 
mgdl ;  Ferrare90 :  algur,  argur,  algaor,  ligcyr«  lignor ;  Mom 
iuon:  Ifigher,  Ifigar,  luserton;  ParmeBoni  ruigtXL,  rigftll; 
Pavo^:  alid;  Bomagnuolo:  mar. 

7.  FBibtJLAN :  flbftrfy  8b6r8. 

9.  Catalan:  Uangardaix,  Ilagardaix,  llagart»  ^IlengSr- 
daix,  ^Ilegart,  Uuert  (in  some  parta).   Mt^forcan :  lagart. 

10.  Modern  Oocttanian.  Provencal*,  limbery  kdmbor, 
lamber,  ringrolo.  CSrennot$:  laouzet,  laotuBe,  letrofi,  •emalhOy 
rasado.  Languedoeim :  laouzer,  lazer,  leser^  letroun ;  id.  of 
MontpeUier :  Bemalhay  aarnalha ;  Southern  Rouergoie  of  Nomt : 
luz&rp,  lizert,  ^lizirp ;  Upper  Limoudn :  liicer ;  Lower  lAmom' 
$in :  lizir ;  Oaeeon :  luzdr,  laoazer. 

11.  Franoo-Oocttanian.  Dauphinois :  Ihiaor,  ^laniiiia 
(ChampoUion) ;  Odnevoie :  liozard ;  Vaudois :  Teid^ ;  Jurat- 
sien:  verdet. 

12.  French  :  lizard  vert.  Berrichon ;  lizanvert,  lizard, 
lizerd,  sacavert ;  id.  of  Cluis-Neuvy  :  milanvert ;  Champenoin : 
verdriot ;  Morvandeau  f  varduiot ;  id.  of  the  Nicernaie  :  veur- 
delle  ;  Burgundian  :  verdelle ;  id.  of  the  Tonne  :  verdesiaa ; 
Walloon  :  vett  kwatt-pess ;  Poitevin :  la  vert,  lavart,  lazvart ; 
Saintongeaia :  lazert,  azert. 

N.B. — The  etymology  of  several  of  these  names  is  very 
obscure  indeed,  but  many  of  them  are  related  1^.  to  *'la* 
certus/'  as  Spanish  lagarto,  Catalan  lldgdrdaix,  Udngdrdoix^ 
lluert,  with  a  great  many  other  of  this  list ;  2°.  to  "  viridis,'* 
as  Vaudois  cerde  with  other  four  or  five ;  3°  to  Latin  laceriw 
riridis,  as  Mentonose  iasiberty  Monagasque  axibertu,  and 
Poitevin  lazmrt,  lavart  or  lavert ;  but  Saintongeais  lazert  or 
azert  points  simply  to  "  lacertus  ";  4"^.  it  seems  difficult  not  to 
connect  Veronese  ligaddr,  Vicentino  ligadro^  Ferrarese  algndr 
(note  the  -stress)  with  the  scientific  form  alligatdre^  although 
this  refers  to  an  entirely  different  Saurian  not  found  in  Italy. 
It  is  rather  amusing  to  observe  the  association  of  the  proper 
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name  of  Martin  with  that  of  this  lizard  ia  Bellanese  martincdz 

or  saltamartin  and  in  Bergamasco  martinas,    Bomagnuolo  mo/r 

(for  f^mar)  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Italian  ratnarro,  the 

derivation  of  which  from  rame  "  copper  "  and  its  comparison 

with  German  kup/ereidechse  "copper  lizard"  are  mentioned 

by  Diez  at  page  392  of  the  fourth  edition  of  his  **  Etymolo- 

gisches  Worterbuch  der  Romanischen  Sprachen/'  Bonn,  1878 ; 

although  no  explanation  is  given  of  the  termination  -arrOt  with 

double  r,  which  is  very  different  from  the  Soman  termination 

-aro  with  a  single  r,  the  latter  of  which  corresponds  to  the 

Tuscan  -aiV>,  as  in  carbonaio,  rom.   carbonaro  "  coal-man." 

This  beautiful,  dazzling,  and  really  fascinating  saurian  has 

been  very  appropriately  described  under  his  actual  Florentine 

and  only  good  standard  Italian  word  ramarro  by  the  greatest 

of  all  the  Italian  Poets  in  his  "  Inferno,"  xxv.  terz.  27  : 

''  Come  '1  ramarro  sotto  la  gran  fersa 
Be'  dl  canicular,  cangiando  siepe, 
Folgore  pare,  se  la  via  attraversa." 

As  the  green  lizard,  under  the  great  scourge 
Of  days  eanieiUar,  exchanging  hedge. 
Lightning  appeareth,  if  the  road  it  cross. 

(Longfellow,  slightly  altered.) 

IX.    "  GONOTLE,"  SkINK. 

1.  Italian.     Sicilian  :  tiru. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudoreae  :  tiligugu,  tilingoni  (Cetti). 
Cagliaritan:  sazzaluga. 

N.B. — These  words  have  no  relation  to  the  Latin  acinctis. 
It  seems  probable  that  their  first  part  "  tili/'  which  may  also 
be  found  in  Sassarese  tilichelta  and  Logudorese  tiligheria 
**  lizard,"  may  have  originally  had  a  generic  meaning.  This 
remark  applies  also  to  the  first  part  of  Tempiese  zirichelta, 
where  ziri  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Sicilian  firu  and  Italian 
•/iro,  this  last  (under  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Ac€idemy 
of  la  Crusca)  meaning  or  having  meant  "  viper  "  ! 

X.  "Sbps." 

1.  Italian  :  *cicigna.  Roman :  fienarola  ;  Leccese  :  ser- 
piula ;  Sicilian  :  cicigghiu. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese:  liscierba.  Cagliaritan:  schili* 
gafenuy  lanzinafenu. 
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3.  Spanish  :  ♦sepa  (Seckendorff),  ^sepedon  (id.),  ^sipedom 
(id.),  *8ipidon  (id.). 

10.  Modern  Oocitanian.  Protengal :  lagramnzo,  ^rasado. 
Nigard;  agulhoun  de  pra;  Languedocien  of  Montpeliier: 
nadiueL 

N.B. — Spanish  ^sepa^  etc.,  are  the  only  words  related  to 
Latin  seps;  serpiuh  points  to  ^'serpens'';  ^eicigna  and 
ctcigghiu,  to  '*c8E)cus''  and  to  Low-Latin  deina,  c^icnld 
^' slow- worm";  fi^nardla,  schiligafenUt  lanzinafenu,  liscierba^ and 
agulhoun  de  pra  "  sting  of  meadow  "  remind  us  of  **  foenam, 
herba,"  and  "pratum,"  on  account  either  of  the  slender 
shape  of  the  seps,  or  because  this  innocent  reptile,  with  very 
small  eyes,  delights  in  meadows  amidst  grass  and  hay.  With 
regard  to  nadiuel,  this  word  is  simply  the  phrase  ''  has  no 
eye,"  or  n'  a  d'  iueL 

XI.  "Orvet,"  Slow-worm. 

1.  Italian  :  lucignola,  lucign6Ia,  cecilia,  angue,  *anfe«ibSna 
(Yallisneri),  *orbescicolo  (id.),  *orbettino  (Nazari),  *serpente 
vermo  (Cherubini),*serpente  vetro  (id.),  *serpente  fragile  (id.), 
•subborgola  (id.),  solifuga  (id.),  biscia  6rbala  (Monti),  drbiga 
(Gambini),  orbetto  (id.),  orbisolo  (Pirona),  ferula  (Patriarchi). 
Roman :  cecella,  cecigna ;  luscengola  (in  some  parts)  ;  Neapo- 
litan :  sparte-matremmuonio;  Venetian:  lanza,  anza;  Paduani 
orbe&'iol  (Nardo);  Vicentino:  bissorbola,  bissa  orbola;  Bellunese: 
orbisigola,  orbi&iola,  reve-sea ;  Roveretan  :  orbi^ola,  orbarola. 

3.  Spanish  :  *ceciHa  (Velasquez),  *culebra  vidriosa  (Sek- 
kendorff),  *8erpiente  quebradiza  (id.),  *anfisbena  (Schmid). 

4.  Portuguese  :  licran9o,  lican9o,  *amphi«bena  (Wagoner), 
amphe«ibena  (id.).     Galician  :  liscacer,  liscancre,  bichorro. 

5.  Genoese  :  seixella,  scixiiella,  sagogiiia.  Monagasque : 
engheju  ;  Mentonese :  angriiej. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese:  orbi6'o,orbe5in.  Lower  Milanese: 
giuzzo,  verraLso  ;  Brianzuolo :  tobisora ;  Comasco  :  orbi«ola, 
tobijjolu :  Vatellinese  :  viddrbola ;  Verhanese :  bissorbola,  bissa- 
biss^rbola;  Piedmontese:  orbaciol:  Bolognese:  urb«^in;  Man- 
titan:  orbsin;  Parmesan:  orb^'ein;  Pavcse:  *mild  (Manfredi); 
Racennate :  serpen  d'  vedar. 
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7.  Frioulan  :  uarbite,  uarbitul,  uarbi«in,  agurbi^uL 

8.  BoMANBSE :  Oherland  It, :  cischeglia,  cerscheglia.  Ober- 
halbstein  J2. :  schischeglia ;  Upper  Engadine  JR. :  serpaint ; 
Lower  Engadine  B. :  orba,  serpaischen. 

10.  Modern  Oocitanian.  Provencal:  ourguelh,  ourguel, 
orvari,  *ourguei. .  Nigard:  agulhoun;  Cicennoin:  nadiuel, 
nadiel,  anadiuel ;  Aginok  :  liset ;  Rouergoia  of  Montbazens  : 
nadudly  noduel,  nondu^l ;  id.  of  Siverac :  buorlhe,  borlhe ; 
Northern  Bxmergoi%  :  oduel,  ozu^l ;  id.  id.  of  Carlades  :  borli; 
Gascon :  anilh. 

11.  Franoo-Occitanian.  Forezien:  anivei,  borliou,  bordou, 
borgnou.  Dauphinois :  argu^ou ;  Ginevois :  lanvoui  (pronounced 
*'lan  wi "  according  to  Prof.  Rieu) ;  Lower  Valaisan  of  Vionnaz  : 
anv^;  Vaudois:  anvou^,  orvet,  lainzer;  Jurassien:  borgne, 
borne,  bone  ;  id.  of  the  Fourga  :  auva,  ova,  bouanou ;  Franc- 
Comtois:  an  vole,  anveau,  anvi  (Chambure);  id.  of  Baume: 
an  vet,  dan  vet,  danvouet;  id.  of  P la ncher lea-Mines :  denveu. 

12.  French  :  orvet,  *aveugle,  *8erpent  aveugle,  *envoye, 
•serpent  de  verre,  *anguille  de  haie  (Humbert),  *roquet 
(Haut Maine),  *du«il  (Nancy).  Berrichon:  anoeil,  aneu,langou, 
borgne;  Western  Berrichon:  angou  ;  Upper  Manceau:  auvet, 
auvin ;  Mortandeau :  lanviau ;  Burgundian :  lanveau  (Cham- 
bure) ;  Lorrain  Vosgien :  anveu,  dzai ;  id,  of  Montbiliard : 
an  vet,  dan  vet,  danvouet ;  Bati-de-la-Boche:  autre  vie;  Messin: 
boCkgne ;  id,  of  R^milly  :  b6gn  ;  Walloon  :  dizi,  dzi,  cizai ; 
Namurois  :  scorlo  ;  id,  of  Luxembourg  :  cawet  ver  ;  Picard : 
corpion  ;  Ujyper  Norman :  orv^re  ;  Norman  of  the  Bessin  : 
orver ;  Poitevin:  sourd,  angueneuil  (Chambure);  Saintongeais : 
gnieul;  Angevin  of  Segri:  an  vain;  Gallot:  anva,  anv6,  anvai. 

13.  Wallachian :  ceciliz,  aerpe  orb  curt  (Bobb). 

N.B. — Cascilia,  from  "  cascus,"  is  the  Latin  name  of  this 
saurian,  which,  on  account  of  its  very  small  eyes,  ignorant 
peasants  suppose  to  be  blind.  Italian  cecilia,  Homan  cecelia, 
Romanese  cischeglia,  and  Wallachian  ceciliz  derive  fro?ii 
caecilia,  but  "  orbus,"  in  the  sense  of  "  blind,"  is  the  root  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  words  belonging  to  this  list,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  diminutive  forms  orbiso,  Milanese  ;  urbsein, 
Bolognese ;  uarbitul,  Frioulan  ;  orcet,  French.     Other  names 
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are  related  to  French  horgm  '^one^yed,"  aa  Bouergoia 
Imarlhe ;  For&rien  bargnou  or  bardou ;  Juraanen  bame^  Mae, 
and  bauanou ;  Meeon  M^a.  The  phraae  **  has  no  eye  "^  a*  a 
(f  fW/  (m^  p.  322)  is  reoogniaed  in  O^vennoia  nadiuelf  tmKel^ 
and  anadiuel;  Rouergoie  naduilj  noduil^  nonduU,  4AM^ 
and  mmili  Gascon  miftt;  Berrichon  ohubU  or  aiieiii\  Sain*' 
tongeaie  ffnieul;  "Poitsvia  angueneuH  the  fibat  alamant  of 
which  points  to  **  angnis"  9naks.  **  Angoia  "  ia  alao  related  to 
Italian  aa^ad ;  GF^nevoiaAmnwi;  Valoiean  oatrf ;  Fiano-camt- 
tois  danvouet;  French  ^encoye;  Western  Berrichon  angou.; 
Burgnndian  lanveau. 

Third  Order.  ''Ophipians"  or  Snakes. 

XII.  **  Serpent/'  Snake  (generally)  and  (pabtiodlaslt) 
Couleuyre/'  Non-venomous  Snake, 

1.  Italian:  sdrpe,  serp^nte,  *angue,  *colabro»  *colubre» 
biscia.  Livameie :  selpdnte ;  Soman :  sdrpa ;  Narihem  Car-' 
siean:  serpn;  Saanarewi  salpa,  silpenti,  colora;  Ten/qriue 
salpiy  salpenti ;  Southern  Corrican :  'sarpi,  sarpenti ;  Nengpaktan 
scorzone;  Tarantino:  scnrzon;  Calabrian:  cursune:  Sicilian 
serpi,  sirpentiy  culovria ;   Venetian  :  bissa,  ^serpento. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese :  serpente,  colora.  Cagliaritan : 
serpenti,  ooloru. 

3.  Spanish  :  serpiente,  sierpe,  culebra,  ^culebro.  Asturian : 
cu^lebre. 

4.  Portuguese  :  serpente,  s^rpe,  c6bra.  Oalician :  c6brega ; 
id,  of  the  Bierzo :  crioba. 

5.  Genoese  :  serpente,  biso-cia.  Monagasque :  sarpente ; 
Mentonese :  serpent,  biscia. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese :  serpent,  bissa,  biss.  Comasco : 
T^rm  ;  Valtellinese :  verom  ;  Val  di  Blenio :  biss6gn  ;  Berga^ 
masco :  serpent,  b^ss ;  id.  of  Val  di  Scalve  :  erem  ;  id  of  Vaile 
Cavallina :  item,  y^rem  ;  Piedmontese :  serp,  serpent :  Bobh 
gnese :  serpdint,  bessa ;  Modeneae :  serpeint ;  Parmesan :  bissa ; 
JRomagnuolo:  sarpent. 

7.  Frioulan  :  serpint,  biss,  bisse. 
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8.  BoMANESE.  Oberland  R. :  siarp.  Bergun  JR. :  zerp ; 
Lower  Engadine  R. :  serp,  serpaint. 

9.  Catalan  :  serp,  serpent,  *vibre,  culebra. 

10.  Modern  Oocitanian.  Provenqali  s^r,  assSr,  assear, 
sarpen,  giscli,  colobro,  colobre,  ooulobri,  coulobre,  anguilho 
de  bouisouD,  anguielo  de  bouisoun.  id,  of  Aries  :  calobrou  ; 
Langudocien  :  ser,  serp,  serpent,  sarpent ;  id.  of  MontpelUer : 
anguiala  de  bartas,  anguiala  de  garriga ;  Touiousain :  coulobro ; 
Rouergois :  serpen,  gisclds,  giscle  ;  Upper  Limousin ;  barboto ; 
Bearnese :  quiraule ;  Auvergnat :  chear ;  id.  of  Clermont- 
f errand \  bissa  ;   Upper  Auvergnat'  boba. 

11.  Francx)-Oocitanian.  ForSzien:  gisclou.  Bauphinois: 
sarpin,  couluvra;  Savoyard:  sarp£&;  Ginevoisi  sarpent,  ser- 
pent ;  Valaisan  of  Val  d'  Illiez  :  borthiau  ;  Lower  Valaisan  of 
Vionnaz  :    serp^  ;    Vaudois :   serpein  ;   Fribourgvois  Gruirin  : 

serpin ;  Neufch&teloiH  of  Les  Montagnes :  sarpd ;  id.  of  Val-de- 
Travers :  sarpin  ;  South-eastern  Vosgien  of  Ventron :  kelieve  ; 
id.  id.  of  Vagney  :  k^li^ve ;  id.  id.  of  Ramonchamp  : 
couleuve. 

12.  French  :  serpent,  couleuvre,  •couleuvre  de  haie, 
•anguille  de  haie,  *givre  (heraldic).  Berrichon :  sarpente,  ser- 
pente,  couleuve,  anguille  de  boisson ;  Burgundian :  sarpant ; 
vivre,  guivre,  *vouipre,  *vevre ;  Lor  rain  of  Vexaincourt :  co- 
lieure ;  id.  Mailly :  colieuve ;  id.  Laneuvelotte :  colufe ;  id. 
Anthelupt :  coul&ve ;  id.  Maconcourt :  couiuvre ;  id.  Bomger- 
main:  quivre;  id.  Autigny-la-Tour:  queiuvre ;  id.  Trampot: 
couilluvre ;  id.  Pergny-sous-Mureau :  quieuvre  ;  id.  Circourt* 
S'Mouzon  :  queieuvre ;  id.  Liverdun :  couleufe ;  id.  Le  Tholy  : 
col&ve ;  id.  Champdray :  cold  re ;  Lor  rain  Vosgien :  cuelieve 
(Nancy) ;  id.  Meusien  of  Bommartin :  serpont ;  Ban-de-la^ 
Roche:  coulieuve;  Messin:  colieufe,  wivre;  Walloon:  siSrpin, 
colow,  coloAv ;  Ardennois  of  the  Condroz :  calowe ;  Namurois  : 
coloftt ;  Picard :  serpin,  kyiiyeuv ;  Norman  :  coulieuvre ;  id. 
of  the  Vexin :  coul^ve ;  id.  of  Valognes :  quilleuvre ;  id.  of 
Mortain  :  couvre ;  Poitevin :  vremine,  lie,  allant ;  id.  of  Saint- 
Maixent :  vremena^  ;  Gallot :  caleuve. 

13.  Wallachian  :  Serpe,  Searpe,  Sarpe,  Sopirla  (Cihac). 
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ZIIL   '' ElAFHB  1  QUATRB  BAIES." 

1.  Italian.  Marchigiano  of  Fahriano:  loorsone;  Boman: 
Cervi6tt0y  cerrone,  wooTixme,  ^oorrentone* 
3.  Spanish:  alicante. 
6.  OALLO-IxALia  FerrareMi  8cars6ii. 
10.  MoDBBN  OociTANiAN,  Nifordi  bisaSy  besas. 
12.  Fkbnoh  :  couleuvre  A  quatre  raies,  qaatre  raiea. 

XIV.  «*Elaphb  d'Esculapb." 

1.  Italian  :  saettone,  *i&culo»  ^bastoniire  (PIrona),  ^aodnzia 
(Azzolini),  ^biscia  da  prato  (Malaapina),  *angi6  (Tiraboochi), 
*8mil6rdo  (id.),  ^biscione  inglese  (Cherubini).  Sicilian :  aaet- 
tuni ;  Venetian :  oarbonazzo,  carbonasso ;  Viceniino :  aoar- 
bonazzo;  Roveretani  oarbonaz. 

6.  Oallo-Italic.  Milanese :  serpan.  Bergamaeco :  biasii ; 
id.  of  Valle  San  Martina :  gat6be ;  Mantuan :  ansa,  angia ; 
Parmesan :  bissa  da  pr&. 

10.  Modern  Oocitanian.    Nigard :  bisan.. 

12.  French  :  esculape^  serpeat  d'Escalape,  oouleuvre 
d'Esculape. 

XV.  "  Tropidonotb  a  collier,"  Water- adder. 

1.  Italian  :  vipera  acquaiu61a,  biscia  acquaiu61a,  sSrpe  ac- 
quaiu61a,  ^biscia  del  collare  (Gambini),  *vipera  d'acqua  (Me- 
taxd),  ^marasso  d'acqua  (id.),  ^serpdnte  nuotatore  (id.),  *an- 
guilla  di  siepe  (id.),  ♦natrice,  *piccol6cchio  (Pirona),  *colabro 
dal  collare  (id.).  Roman  :  carbone,  magnar68pi ;  Leccese : 
casara,  l^sena,  lessendra,  serpe  pintu,  ipera  d'acqua ;  Sicilian : 
guisina ;   Viceniino  :  ranar61a. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese  :  pibera  de  abba.  Cagliantan : 
pibera  de  aqua. 

5.  Genoese  :  bisc-cia  d'sBgua.  Monagasque :  bisc-cia  ratie- 
ra ;  Mentonese :  biscia  ratiera. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese:  bissa  d'acqua.  Upper  Milane^: 
bissa  ranera;  Bresciano:  yipera  d'aqua ;  Bolognesei  bessansla; 
Mantuan:  biss;  Parmesan:   bissa  da  aqua,  bissa  da  I'aqua, 
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*mi6  (Malaspina) ;  Pavese :  bissa  d'aqua  :  Rotnagnuolo  :  bes- 
sanmla,  bessa  anzula. 

7.  Frioulan  :  madracc. 

10.  Modern  Ocx;itanl\n.  Nigard:  vlpera;  Languedocien : 
vip^ro ;  Castrais :  serp  a  couUe,  serp  a  coli^  (Gary). 

12.  French  :  couleuvre  &  collier,  oouleuvre  d'eau,  serpent 
d'eau,  serpent  nageur ;  Saintongeaii :  sarpent  beyinee. 

13.  Wallachian  :  nSp^rcli,  nopirc^,  serpe  de  ap5  (Bobb). 

XVI.  "  Tropidonote  YipSrin." 

1.  Italian  :  vipera  acquaiu61a  a  scaccbi.  Roman :  zinna- 
vaccbe,  magnasorci,  scacchiera;  iSr/««(7r^«e:  pibbara;  Tenipiese: 
pipara. 

2.  Sardinian.   Logudoi^ese:   pibera.     Cagliaritan:   pibara. 
12.  French  :  viperine. 

XVII.  "Coronelle  LissE." 
12.  French  :  lisse. 

XVIII.  "  Coronelle  Bordelaise." 
12.  French  :  couleuvre  bordelaise. 

XIX.  "  Zamenis  Vert  et  Jaune." 

1.  Italian  :  biacco,  *baccbio  (Casaccia),  *serp6nte  uccella- 
tore  (Pirona).  Roman :  mil6rdo,  bello ;  Leccese :  scursune  ; 
Vicentino:  anza. 

2.  Sardinian  :  colora  puzzonargia. 
6.  Genoese  :  bisc-cia  oxelinha. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese :  «mir61d,  mirold,  bil6,  scorson, 
•sinilordon  (BiondelU),  *mil6rd  (id.).  Verba nese :  rattera  ; 
Bergamasco  of  Valle  CaralUna :  ercm  borgat^r ;  Parmemn  : 
mio;  Pai-eae:  mil6. 

7.  Frioulan  :  magne. 

10.  Modern  Occitan IAN.  Nigard:  bisa;  Upper  Ativergnat: 
dzaspi. 
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12.  Frbnoh:  oouleuvre  rerte  et  janne^  Tarte  efe  jaune. 
Saintonoeais  :  dard,  derd,  rilant 

XX.  '^  Zah£nib  Vebt  BT  Javkb.    YARilrri  Koiu." 

1.  Italiak.  Leeoete;  serpe  nfuni;  BettM^ez  oarbonu. 
7.  Fbioulan  :  oarb6ni  oarbonau,  fharbonau. 

XXL  "  VipAbb/' Adder. 

I.  Italian:    vipera,    *vipra,    ^marasso,    ♦tiro    (Cruaca). 
Country  Horentine :  llpera ;  Leccese :  (pera ;  SieiKan :  Yipan. 

3.  Spanish:  vfbora. 

4.  PoRTUOUBSE :  vfbora.     Oalician :  naya,  sacaveira. 

5.  Genoese:  vipera. 

6.  Oallo^Italic.    Milane%e:    vipera.      Coma9COi    lipen;    * 
Bergamasco :  lipera,  llpera,  ipera,  dpera ;  Bolognese :  vepera ; 
Modenese :  vipra ;  Ferrarew :  vipara ;  Parmemn ;  vipra ;  Bf^ 
niagnuolo:  vepara;  id.  oflmolax  vepra. 

7.  Fbioulan  :  vipare,  lipare. 

8.  BoMANESB.   Oberland  It. :   vivra,  ♦viura  (Sale),  vij^r^ 
(Carigiet).     Upper  Engadine  R. :  vipra;  Eastern  Tyrolese  o^ 
Fassa:  vipera. 

9.  Catalan  :  escorso,  escurso,  vlbora,  *vipera,  ♦vibre,  *vi- 
vora,  *vibria. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Provengal:  vipiro,  vibro.  JYi- 
gard:  vipera;  Languedocien  of  Montpelliei* :  vibra;  Toubnuainx 
bipero ;  Rouergois  :  bipdro. 

II.  Franco-Ocxhtanian.  Lyonnaiai  vip^re ;  Savoyard: 
vipera ;  Lower  Valaiaan  of  Vionnaz :  wivra  ;  Neufchdteloii  of 
Lea  Montagnen :  vivra ;  Franc-Comtoh  :  vip^re  ;  Juraasien : 
vuivra. 

12.  French  :  vipfire.  Berrichon  :  ^vip^re,  verpie,  vaque, 
vouivre ;  Morrandeau:  vip^e;  Burgundian:  vip^re,  vivre; 
Lorrain  of  Motbiliard:  voivre  (Burguy);  Measini  wivre 
Poitemn:  vip^ere. 

13.  Wallachian:  nSpfircS,  nopircS,  viperft.  KnixO' Wallas 
chian  :  nSpurticS ;  Idro-  Wallachian  :  catscH. 
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XXII.  "Aspic." 

1.  Italian  :  dspide,  *&8pido,  ^aspe.  Sasmrese :  &lpidi ; 
Neapolitan :  &8pede^  &speto,  ispeta ;  Southern  Calabrian : 
ispitu;  Skiiian:  &spidL 

8.  Sardinian.    Logudoreae :  aspide.    Cagliaritan :  ispidi. 

3.  Spanish.     &8pid|  ^aspide. 

4.  PoRTUOUESE :  Aspide,  dspid  (Eoquete). 
6.  Gallo- Italic.     Piedmontese :  &spide,  Aspido. 

8.  RoMANESE.  Upper  Engadine  R. :  aspid ;  Lower  Engadine 
£.:  aspide. 

9.  Catalan  :  aspit. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.     Nigard:  aspic. 

12.  French  :  aspic.  Berrichon  :  aspi ;  Upper  Manceau  : 
Mpiquin. 

13.  Wallachian  :  dspidS,  &spide. 

XXIIL  "  Vip^re  Prester,"  Black  Adder. 

1.  Italian  :  scorzone.     Sicilian  :  scursuni. 
N.B. — To  the  Latin  words  serpens  and  its  root  scrpo,  coluber, 
^pera  (from  rivipara),  and  aspis  the  origin  of  a  great  number 
of  the  names  of  the  ophidians  is  due.    They  are  indeed  more 
w  less  altered,  but  their  derivation  is  always  recognizable. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  Sassarese  salpa,  Languedocien   ser, 
Auvergnat  chear,  Tempiese  salpenti,  Cagliaritan  coloru,  Galician 
^ega,  Galician  crioba^  Lorrain  queiurre  and  qulcre,  Berga- 
masco  lipera  and  ^perUy  Berrichon  verpie,  Messin  wivre,  Nea- 
politan dspefdf  Upper  Manceau  a*ipiquin,  I  talian  biscia,  Milanese 
iim  and  biss,  Bergamasco  bhs,  etc.,  are  related  to  Portuguese 
Hcho  "  worm,"  for  what  is  "  worm  *'  in  one  language  may 
j    become  "  snake  *'  in  another.     Compare  Danish  orm,  having 
the  first  sense,  with  Swedish  orm,  used  in  the  second ;    and 
also  Bergamasco   irem,  meaning   sometimes   **  snake "  and 
aornetimes  "  worm."    Perhaps  biscia  (see  Diez,  p.  358)  points 
to  "bestia."  Venetian  lanza  and  anza  "  slow-worm,"  Mantuan 
anza  and   angia  "  ^laphe   d'Esculape,"  Bolognese   bessanzla 
and  Romagnuolo  bessa  dnzula  {liter,  "snake  angel"),  both 
meaning  *'  water-adder,"  are  not  derived,  as  it   has  been 
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supposed,  from  *^  anguis,"  any  more  than  Yenetian  hmsa  and 
ansM  (which  derive  from  "  lancea  **),  bat  they  lK>int  to 
^'  angela/'  as  it  is  clearly  shown  by  Bomagnaolo.  la  some 
legends  snakes  are  considered  as  disguised  fairieg,  and  it  is 
not  more  strange  to  consider  them  as  disguised  femsle 
angels.  Moreover,  the  unlikely  mutation  of  Latin  "gu'' 
into  ^'  s"  is  opposed  to  the  anguis  theory,  while  ansa  from 
anzla  is  explained  by  the  suppression  of  the  /  of  the  Bologneie 
word. 

Fourth  Order.    "  BATRACHiAire  "  or  Froos. 

XXIV.  "  Grenouille  "  (oensrallt),  Froq. 

Italian  :  rana,  ran6cchio,  ran6cchia,  *randlla  (Gherubini). 
Livorneae :  grandcchio ;  Northern  Corsican :  granocchia ;  ilfeff- 

politan :  grandgna,  ran6gnay  ran6nchia,  ranav6ttola ;  Abrm- 
zese :  ranabbott ;  id.  qf  Teramo :  ranocchj ;  Tarantino  mam*— 
Yudtt;  Sicilian:  giurana. 

2.  Sardinian  :  rana. 

3.  Spanish:  rana. 

4.  Portuguese  :  ra,  *arra.     Oalician :  ran,  ra. 

5.  Genoese  :  raena,  rsenetta.    Mentoneae :  granuja,  raina. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.     Mi/anese  :   ranna.    Bergamasco :  rana  ^ 
Piedmontese  :  ranha  ;  Bolcgnese  ran6cc,  *ran6cia ;  Parmemn  - 
rana,  ranocc  (Peschieri),  rantocc  (id.)  ;  Roma^nuoloi  ranella; 
id,  of  Imola :  ran6ci. 

7.  Frioulan  :  cr6tt,  rane. 

8.  HoMANESE.     Oberhnd  R, :  rauna,  rouna.     Oberhalbiki^ 
R. :  rangla ;  Lotcer  Engadine  R, :  rana. 

9.  Catalan  :  granota,  *rana.     Maj'orcan  :  grandt 

10.  Modern  Oocitanian.  Provencal:  granoulho.  Qiietf' 
rassien  :  grapaout ;  Cevennois  :  granouyo ;  Langttedocien  of 
MontpelUer :  granouiha,  gragnola ;  Cmtraia :  engragnoto, 
engragno,  engronoulho,  gragnoto  :  Toulousain  :  granoulho ; 
Rouergois :  gronoulho,  rone ;  Gascon  :  graoulhoi  gramoulho ; 
Pordeiais :  rane  ;  Bagonnais  :  graoulha 
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11.  Frakoo-Occttanien.  Forezien:  rana.  Dauphinm: 
ranqueta ;  Lotcer  Valaisan  of  Vionnaz :  renadhe ;  Fribour- 
yeois  Grudrin  :  renaille  ;  Neufchdteloia :  renauille  ;  Jurassien 
^ftheFourgs:  reneuille;  Bressan:  renoiUe;  Franc- Comiois : 
renouille,  renoueille  (Chambure) ;  id,  of  Plancher-lea-Minea : 
crayotte  ;  South-Easiern  Vosgien  of  Ventran  :  rene  \  id.  id.  of 
Ramonchamp :  guemouille,  guemouye. 

12.  French  :    grenouille.     Berrichon :  raine,  gaeumoille, 

gnemoille,   grenoille,    guernouillat ;   Manceau  :    grenouille 

Upper  Manceau:  ren&«elle,  jiloire;   Percheron:    guemaoude 

Champenoin  of  Troyes :  raigne ;   id.  of  Reims :  guernouille 

Morvandeau :  renoaeille,  eumoille,  eumoueille ;  Burgundian 

renouille;  Lorrain  of  Hablainville:  guernode;  id.  Badonviller 

guemouye;  id.Trampot:  guernauille;  id.Maconcourt:  grenoue 

id.  Oelvecourt:  r^ne;  id,  Longuet:  guemouye;  Lorrain  Vosgien 

rane,  ranotte ;  id.  of  MontMliard :  renoille ;  id,  of  Lun^ville 

gueraaye;  Measin:  gu^rnaille;  id.  ofRemilly:  renn  ;Rou€hi 

!t>igne,  rouene;  Lilloia:  guemoule ;  Pk?ar</ :  ragne;  Norman 

^.rranchin  :  guSnouille  ;  id,  of  the  Bessin  :  avriete,  abri^te  ; 

5^«  of  Ouernsey :   raine ;  Poitevin  :  grenouille,  gueumeuille  ; 

^otintongeais :  gumeuille. 

13.  Wallachian  :  broascS.     Intro-  Walluchian  :  jabcl. 

XXV.  "DiscoGLOSSE  Peint." 

1.  Italian  :  *Rana  verde  acquaiu61a  (Cherubini),  rana 
^uaioula  (Cetti). 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese :  ranna  de  la  Madonna,  ranna 
de  San  Giovann.     Parmesan  :  camparett  (Peschieri). 

12.  French  :  grenouille  d'aigail  (Jouain).  Saintongeais : 
rane. 


XXVI.  "Grenouille  Rousse. 
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1.  Italian:    rana   prataiuola  (Pirona),  rana  muta  (id.). 
thruzzese  of  Teramo :  grassell  ? 

3.  Spanish  :  mbeta. 

4.  Portuguese  :  rSla,  rub^ta. 

FhU.  Trani.  1882-8>4.  23 
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6.  Gai4L0-Itali&  MilaneH :  ranna  do  piaa,  firut,  aaltafraa. 
Camaspo:  pigeaoan;  Oremonus:  eampder;  Parmeiami  rana 
da  pr4»  rana  mntta,  camparitt. 

7.  Fuoulah:  or6tt  di  roaade,  ordtt  di  San  Pidri,  piaiar- 
gAtt 

N.B.— On  oomparing  Latin  rana  and  Low  Latin  nmtmgwfat 
with  the  majority  of  the  names  in  the  preoeding  lirt,  it  will 
appear  that  aereral  of  them  are  more  or  leae  reoogninbk 
alterations  of  the  Latin.  Suoh  are,  for  instanoe,  Italisa 
ranoeehio  and  ^ranilla,  Liromese  gfundeekio,  Neapolitaa 
grandgnd  and  raninchia^  Portuguese  *arra^  Parmesan  rantoco^ 
Oberhalbstein  Bomanese  raagla,  Castrais  engragna^  Bouergoii 
rone^  Dauphinois  ranqueta,  Yalaisan  reuadhe^  Perchenm 
guernaaude,  Morvandeau  eumoueiUe^  Lorrain  guemoue,  ete. 

XXYIL    ^'SONNEUB   A   VBirrBE  COULEUB  DE   FBU/' 

I.  Italian:  b6tto  (Cherubini).  Luechew:  boddaoohioo 
(id.) ;  Bellunese :  budoL 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese:  pissaoan.  Upper  MUanem: 
bagaggSU ;  Romagnuolo  of  Imola :  zambeld,  hot, 

7.  Frioulan  :  mucc,  cr5te. 

II.  Franco-Oocitanian.    O^nevois:  hoc;  Fawcfow:  bd, bot. 
12.  French  :    •crapaud  pluvial    (Cherubini),   *grenouille 

sonnaate  (Grandgagnage)/  crapaud  sonnant  (id.).  Berriehon: 
sourd,  t&,  ta,  mou,  mou-mou,  muet,  r&Ie,  rftlett,  ramaige, 
loutaud,  marais  (coUectiv.) ;  Lorrain  Meusien :  bo  ;  Walloon : 
lurtai ;  id.  of  Namur :  coulouk ;  id,  of  the  Luxembourg :  clouk- 
clouk;  id,  of  the  Ardennes:  clouktai,  cloktai,  clouktrai,  croak- 
trai,  clicherou. 

N.B. — Sorae  of  the  names  of  this  curious  small  batrachian 
are  onomatopoetic,  but  the  sound  of  its  voice  is  not  always 
represented  with  equal  success  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Frioulan 
mucc,  Berriehon  ta  or  mou-mou,  which,  according  at  least  to 
my  ears,  are  farther  from  the  genuine  voice  of  this  little 
creature  than  Walloon  of  Namur  coulouk,  of  Ardennes  clouk' 
trai,  and,  above  all,  of  Luxembourg  clouk-clouk. 
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XXVIII.  "  Rainette  Verte,"  Green  Frog. 

I.  Italian  :  ragan^IIa,  ranocchieIIa,*granocchielIa,*randlIa, 
*iao6cchia  di  San  Martino  (Schneller),  *rana  San  Martino 
(Oambini),  *ranetta  verde  (Tiraboschi),  *ranetta,  di  San  Mar- 
tino (id.),  *ranetta  di  San  Pietro  (id.).  Marchigiano  of  Fano  : 
cantardlla ;  Ahruzzese ;  racanella,  r&chen  (Costa) ;  id,  of 
Teramo:  rabbu6tt;  Leccese:  ranucchiedda ;  Venetian:  r&cola, 
ranila  (Pirona) ;  Paduan  :  racoleta  ;  Roveretan  :  r&cola  de  San 
^aam,  rana  de  San  Zuam,  rana  de  Santa  Maria. 

5.  Genoese  :  rsena  da  limuin.     Mentonese :  granuja. 

6.  Gallo- Italic.  Milanese  :  *ranna  de  la  Mad6nna, 
^ranna  de  San  Giovann,  ranna  samp^der,  ranna  martinna, 
nanastrSll,  marm6tta,  ranetta,  *bagagg^ll.  Upper  Milanese : 
kagaggella ;  Valtellinese  :  caiss  ;  Verbanese  :  verd&cola  ;  Ber- 
gamasco :  rana  marina,  rana  sanmartina ;  Bresciano :  rana 
cantarela;  Piedmontese :  ranha  martinha  ;  Ferraresei  ran  in 
dal  Sgnor  ;  Mirandolano  :  rana  dal  Sgnor  ;  Parmesan  :  rana 
^  San  Peder,  ran^la,  ran^inna,  campar^tt  da  prd,  ranocc 
(Malaspina)  ;  Pacese :  ranata,  rana  dal  Signour ;  Romagnuoh  : 
ranella. 

7.  Frioulan  :  cra9ule,  bar&cule,  bar&scule,  racule. 
10.  Modern   Occitanian.      Provengal:    reineto,   brousso. 

Languedocien  of  MontpeUier  :  raineta,  reineta  ;  Bouergois : 
rone ;  Southern  Bouergois  of  Belmont :  roineto ;  id.  id.  of 
Saint  Seniin :  tzor ;  Northern  Bouergois  of  La  Montague : 
WdoD^l ;  Lower  Limousin  :  rale ;  Gascon  :  raineto. 

II.  Franco-Occitanian.  Vaudois  of  Aigle  :  graisset, 
graissetta. 

12.  French:   raine,  rainette,   *verdier  (Vayssier),   *gre- 

nouille  criarde  (Haut  Maine).  Tourangeau :  grenacelle;  Upper- 

Manceau :  grenoi^alle,  graissetin ;  Lorrain  Vosgien :  crochotte, 

gnimoje  vouahhe ;    id.  Meusien :    sibourelle,  raine  corasse  ; 

Bafi'de-la-Boche :  crachatte;  Messin  of  B^milly:  vahherenn; 

Walloon:  rSnn  coress,  rfinn  corett;  id.  ofBois-de-  Vilkr:  renn 

oomett ;  id.  of  Namur  :  r^nn  c6ra8S,  renn-cdrett ;  Norman : 

gresset ;  Poitevin  :  grenevele ;  Saintongeais :  gumevele,  gr'ne- 
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▼die,  gumesdloi  gr'nesdle,  rane ;   id.  Eastern  SamtongmU : 
rann. 

N.B. — Some  of  the  preceding  words  point  to  nma  in  a 
diminatiTe  form;  others  to  '^yiridis '';  others  are  oncmiato-' 
poetic ;  and  a  very  few  are  cognate  to  the  Boman  rdgano 
**  green  lizard/'  or  are  etymologically  perplexing.  For 
instance:  P.  Italian  ^ranetta^  Leccese  rantteekiedda^  Pro- 
Tenfal  reineio^  Upper  Manceau  grenakallS  ;  2°.  Yerbanesa 
verddeola,  Boaergois  berdonil,  Yosgien  guimoye  vouakke; 
,3°.  Frioulan  crafule,  baracuk,  bardscuh,  rdcuk,  and  Yenetiaa 
rdeoia ;  4^  Italian  raganklla^  Abruzzese  rdchen  and  raeaniUa ; 
5^.  Yaltellinese  caha^  Bouergois  izor. 

XXIX.  "  Crapaud,"  Toad. 

1.  Italian  :  b6tta,  T68p0y  *bufone,  *b5tto  (Ferrari),  *saiD- 
baldo   (Tozzoli),  *b6tta  campaiuola   (Cherubini).     Lueekm: 
b&dda ;  Chianaiuoh  of  Caatighan  Ftorentino :  bottelone ;  J&r- 
chigiano  o/Fabriano :  ciammu6tto ;  id.  ofSinigaglia :  ciambMt; 
Sassarese:  rana;  Tempieae:  rnspu;  Neapolitan :  ranavndttolcv 
granayu6ttoIo^  granavu6tt09  cranavuottolo,  granavdtta,  grana* 
Yu6ttoIa,   ru6spo,   Yu6tto;    Abruzzese:    ranabb6tt,  rabbitt^ 
Leccese :  r^spu ;  Sicilian  :  buffa,  r68pu ;  Paduan  :  r68pa ;  Ft — 
centino  :  crote  ;  Veronese :  rosco,  rosea ;  Roveretan  :  roach. 

2.  Sardinian  :  rana. 

3.  Spanish  :  sapo^  escuerzo,  jaen  (Figuera).     Aragonese  ^ 
zapo. 

4.  Portuguese  :  sapo.     Oalician :  escorzo,  *coguerzo. 

5.  Genoese  :  baggiu,  rospu.  Monagasque :  bagiu ;  Mento^ 
nese:  babi. 

6.  Gallo- Italic.  Jfi7a»^«9e :  sciatt,  pabbi,  babbL  Conuuco: 
pabi ;  Ticinese  of  Bellinzona :  verdacca ;  Verbanese  of  Val  An- 
zasca :  ciatt ;  Bergamasco  :  sat ;  Bresciano  :  rapatii ;  Cretno- 
nese  :  zatt ;  Piedmontese  :  babi ;  Bolognese  :  rdsp,  ruspdt,  b6t, 
b6ta ;  Modenese  :  pacciana ;  Mantuan  :  fada  (ugly  toad) ;  Mi- 
randolano:  fada;  Parmesan:  fada;  Pavese:  zat;  Romagnuolo: 
zambSld,  zambeigh,  zambeldgh,  bot;  id,  oflmola:  bataraza. 

7.  Frioulan  :  ^ave,  ^av,  rdsp,  crott  mal6sy  mal68. 
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8.  RoMANBSE.  Oberland  R. :  roscg,  ruse.  OberhaJhstein 
jR. :  rostg;  Upper  Engadine  R. :  ruofichel ;  Lotoer  Engadine  R, : 
ruoscy  ruoBp ;  Eastern  Tyrolese  of  Oardena :  cr6t ;  id.  id.  of 
Ihsta :  roach ;  id.  id.  of  Buchemtein :  ourost ;  id.  id.  of 
Ampezzo:  aorosch. 

9.  Catalan  :  cal&pat,  gal&pat,  calapa^  *gal&pet,  gripau^ 
*gripaut,  *grapaut,  ^grapalt,  *grapaL  Valencian  :  sap,  sapo ; 
Majarcan :  cal&pot ;  Minarcan :  cal&pet. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.      Frovengal:  grapaou,  crapaoa, 

hfkhu    Cicennoisi  grasan;  Casfrais:  grapal;  Toulousain:  sapou 

(old  toad)  ;  Rouergois :  gropal ;    Upper  Limousin  :  gropaoa  ; 

Gascon:  cholou,  harri,  grapaout;  Bearnese:  sapou;  Bayonnaisi 

crapaout. 

11.  Franoo-Occitanian.     Fordzien:   possi-vachi.      Lower 
Talaisan  of  Vionnaz :  bo ;    Vaudois :  cro ;  Fribourgeois  Qruirin : 

crapfi;  Jurassien  of  Champagtwk;  crapad,  boa;  id.  of  the 
Fburgs:  cropaud;  Franc- Comtois  of  Flancher^les-Mines:  bot; 
Sauth'Eastern  Vosgien  of  Ventron :  bad. 

12.  French  :  crapaud.  Chamipenois  cf  Troyes :  boterel ; 
*V/.  of  Bern ;  botret ;  id.  of  Riceys :  bote ;  id.  of  the  Tonne : 
i^onau-lida ;  Morvandeau:  b6,  bdteret,  toutou,  sibot  (in 
*oine  parts) ;  Lorrain  of  Vexaincourt :  crop&  ;  id.  Verdenal : 
^*'apft ;  id.  Landremont :  bad  ;  id.  Moivrons :  crepaud ;  id. 
Lucille:  crep&;  id.  Aboncourt :  cropod;  id.  MenH-en-Xainioisi 
cr^pi  ;  Lorrain  Vosgien :  paur6me ;  Ban-de-la- Roche :  crepa  ; 
^essin :    bat,  pouromme ;    id.  of  R^milly :  ba,  crep6,  rdga  ; 

^f^alloon :  crap6 ;  Ficard:  crapeux ;  Norman  Brayon :  crapou  ; 

*<^.  of  Lisieux :    crapa ;   id.  of  the  Bessin :   v'lin ;  Foiievin : 

K^paud,    grapia ;    id.  of  Farthenay :    bot :    Eastern  SaiU' 

^ngeais  :  grapi& ;  Oallot :  crapiau,  crap^. 

13.  Wallachian  :  broascS  riioasS. 

XXX.  "Crapaud  Vert,"  Natter-jack. 

7.  Frioulan  :  campan^U. 

N.B. — Derivatives  of  bufo^  the  Latin  name  of  this  very 
ngly,  although  harmless,  and  rather  useful,  but  much  calum- 
niated reptile,  are  to  be  found  with  certainty  only  in  Italian 
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^hfifane  and  Sioiliaa  bufa.    It  is  not  equally  dear  that  Pied- 
monteee  babi  or  Genoese  baggiu  are  related  to  it,    Italian 
bdtta  18  also  a  Low  Latin  word,  and  Loooheae  bdith,  Nea- 
politan vudtto,  Bologneae  bAi^  Monrandeaa  bd,  Meaain  te, 
Champenois  botrei  and  boterel^  Chianaia61o  boitebm&,  Boma* 
gnuola  buiaroMa,  etc.,  are  simply  their  derivatiyea,  diminatiTSS^ 
or  augmentative  forms.    Laocheae  bddda^  moreoTer,  aeems 
particularly  related  to  Swedish  padda^  Dutoh  pad^  both  mean- 
ing ''toad/'  and  to  English  paddock,  ''large  toad."    The 
union  of  rana  "  frog  "  with  botta  has  produced,  aa  I  think, 
Abnuszese  ranabbdtt  and  rabbdii,  Neapolitan  granaviitd  and 
cranavudtiold,  all  words  pointing  to  French  crapaud  and  its 
numerous  cognate  names,  such  as  Low  Latin  erapaUus  and 
erapottus;   Catalan  *grapaU,  *grapalf  ^grapaut^  ^grapau^  and 
gripau;    Rouergois  grapal;    Lorrain  crcpd,  cripi;    Picard 
erapeux ;  Poiterin  grapia,  eta     With  regard  to  Catalan  cM" 
pat  or  galdpai  and  Majorcan  caldpoi,  the  two  first  mean  aho 
"tortoise,''  and  I  am  far  from  rejecting  the  analogy,  as 
Dies  suggests  at  p.  758  of  his  celebrated  work,  betweoi 
crapaud  and  ealdpat,  although  Italian  *galana  (sm  p.  314, 
at    lY.)    may    possibly    point     to    a    different    origin   of 
galdpaU     In    Romagnuolo    zambSId,   Marchigiano   eiambM 
or    ciammndtto,    and    Italian    *zambaldOy    the   words    M/^, 
budtto   (changed   into   mudtto   under   the   influence   of  the 
first  "  m  "),  bildy  and  baldo  are  united  with  the  prepoaitiTe 
zam  or  ciamm,  which  may  be  nothing  more   than   Boma* 
gnuolo  zampa  "  paw,"   as  if  it  meant  "  paw-toad."     With 
regard  to  Italian  rdapo,  this  word,  in  spite  of  its  alterations, 
offers  great   analogy  with   Tempiese  ruspu,  Leccese  retpu^ 
Veronese  roaco  or  rosea,  Romanese  ruscg,  Tyrolese  aorowh 
or  ourost,  etc.     Spanish  and  Portuguese  sapo  are  analogous 
to  Frioulan  save  and  Beamese  sapou.    Milanese  sciait,  Yerba- 
nese  ciatt,  Bergamasco  sat,  and  Cremonese  zati  point  to  Italian 
sciatfo,    meaning    "slovenly,    shabby,    awkward,"   as    toads 
certainly  are  in  an  eminent  degree.     Spanish  escuerso  and 
Galician  escorzo  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Catalan  eseontd 
'•'adder,"  Italian  scorzone  "black  adder,"  Eoman  aeorzane 
"  eluphe  &  quatre  raies,"  Neapolitan  scoi^zone  "  snake  (gener- 
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ally)/'  Lecoese  wurmne  "  Zam^nis  Yert  et  Jaune/'    These 

examples  show  that  the  same  word  may  be  applied  to  different 

reptiles,  in  different  dialects.     Modenese  pacciana,  according 

to  Galvaniy  with  whom  I  agree,  derives  from  Italian  "  pancia '' 

or  "  peccia,"  both  meaning  "  paunch," — and  who,  in  sooth, 

is  more  tun-bellied  than  our  toad?    Italian  ''fata''  means 

'*  fairy,"  but  popular  superstition  shows  itself  in  Mirandolano 

and  Mantuan  fada,  as  well  as  in  Parmesan  fadiif  in  which 

dialects  the  toad  is  considered  as  a  fairy.    German  krote  finds 

its  way  into  Vicentino  crote^  Frioulan  crdtf'  "  frog,"  Tyrolese 

of  Oardena  crdt,     Norman  of  the  Bessin,  by  v*lin,  means  not 

only  "  poison,"  but  also  "  toad."     Compare  Italian  "  veleno  " 

and  Latin  ''  yenenum,"  both  meaning  only  ''  poison."     This 

application  of  the  idea  of  poison  to  the  name  of  this  poor 

batrachian  also  appears  in   other  languages,  in  which  the 

name  of  the  toad  is  related  to  Latin  ''toxicum,"  which  in 

itself  means  only  **  poison" ;  while  the  animal  is  called  tomek, 

in  Breton ;    tosek,  in  Breton  of  Yannes ;    iudse,  in  Danish  ; 

tossGy  in  popular  Swedish ;  tuze,  in  Low  German  of  Holstein ; 

tuuiZf  in  Low  German  of  Bremen  ;   ta^/isen,  in  German  of 

Silesia;  td^'e,  tddige,  in  Anglo-Saxon.     Other  names  have 

been  referred,  but  sometimes  very  unreasonably,  to  onomato* 

poeia,  and  others  will  perhaps  exert  the  acumen  of  future 

etymologists.      Some    instances    are :    Morvandeau    toutou, 

Vaadois   cro,  Jurassien    boa^  Bresciano   rapatu,  Champenois 

nonau'lulu,  and   ! ! !  panrdme  in  Yosgien,  literally  meaning 

"poor  man,"  the  onomatopoeia  of  which  rests,  I  am  afraid, 

upon  the  too  fervid  imagination  of  some  ingenious  persons 

{see  Oberlin,  p.  192). 

XXXI.  "  Salama>'dre,"  Newt  (generally)  and  (particu- 
larly) "Salamandre  Terrestre,"  Land  Newt. 

1.  Italian  :  salamandra,  *salamandria  (Florio),  *magrasio 
(id.).  Abruzzese  of  Teramo :  tarantul  d'  acqu,  salamandr, 
scinch  ;  JRovereian  :  sarm&ndola,  serm&ndola,  rochenstoe ;  id, 
of  Vallarsa :  rochenstoz. 

2.  Sardinian  :  salamandra. 
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3.  Spanish  :  Ralamanqaesa,  salamandray  aalamandm, 
^estelion  (Acadeinia). 

4.  Portuguese  :  salamandra,  salamanteiga,  ^salamantiga. 
Galician :  pinta,  pintega,  pintiga,  secdbera,  sacareiza  (Bo- 
driguez). 

5.  Genoese  :  sily^tru.  Mentonete  :  salainandria,  aak- 
mandra. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese:  scercaria;  id.in9om€ parU^ 
the  country :  liisascia,  ro«ascia.  Upper  Milanese :  oercaria ; 
MUanese  of  Varese :  bissaro^a ;  id.  of  the  Lario :  doriizzola ;  id, 
totcardn  Como :  roa^tta ;  id,  towards  Piedmont :  piovana ;  Co- 
masco:  cercagma,  rcMa  marina ;  Ticinese  of  Val  Maggia:  roiai; 
id.ofVal  Verzasca:  ro^ana;  Verbanese:  lii^Srta;  Piedmontem 
piovanha ;  Bologneae :  salamandra ;  Pacese :  salamandra. 

7.  Frioulan  :  salamandre. 

8.  Roman ese.  Oberlnnd  R, :  salamander^  salamandra,  la- 
schart  (Carigiet).    Heinzenberg  R. :  da  quatter  pezzas. 

9.  Catalan  :  salamandra,  salamandria. 

10.  Modern  Oocitanian.  Provengal:  alabreno^  arafareno, 
lubreno,  talabruno  (Honnorat  quoting  Desanat).  ICifard: 
salamandra;  Cilvennoi^:  talabreno;  Viiarais:  lebrdno;  Vela^h 
iiicn  :  vero,  soufle ;  Languedocien  of  Montpellier :  talabreoa, 
alubrena,  blanda,  blenda,  blenta;  Rouergois  of  Millau  i  blonde, 
blondo  ;  Southern  Rouergois  :  blando  ;  Northern  Rouergoii  of 
Cariudea:  bloundc;  Bagonnais:  escourpioun. 

11.  Franco-Ocx'ITAni.vn.  Forhien :  alabranda,  talanriDa, 
taurina,  labruna.  Lgonnais:  laberne;  Dauphinois:  taloourviu, 
lourissa,  pluvine ;  Genevois :  molion ;  Yaudois :  tatchet ;  id.  ef 
Montretix :  metro  ;  South- Eastern  Vo^gien  of  Ventron  :  taase 
vetche ;  *V/.  of  Yagneg :  crauchatte. 

12.  Frknch  :  salamandre,  *8uis8e.  Berrichon  :  soofflet, 
sauret  (Jonain) ;  Western  Berrichon  :  ta,  ta;  Morrandtisn:  te, 
escorpion ;  Lorrain  of  Parux :  meltre  ;  id.  Vexaincourt :  men- 
tr^ ;  id,  Moyenmoutier :  mennetre ;  id,  Saales :  mennetiv :  pL 
ProrenchereS'S'Fare:  cracliiLote;  id,  SonvnerciUer:  salamanque: 
irf.  Jfandrag  :  a\'ion  de  rochte ;  id.  Mailly ;  couetrepaie :  i>l 
Mauoncourt-sur'SeiUe :  couotte-braehe;  id,  Domgermaini  lan- 
;f«iawe :  id,  Geiiecourt :  crocliotte ;  id,  Bouillonviile :  qnaoe- 
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fiche  ;  id.  Le  Tholy  :  tosse-v^che  ;  id.  Vienvilk :  crachotte ; 
id.,  Chrb^l :  cr&ohe ;  id,  Champdray  :  crooheute  ;  id.  Lacha- 
pette  :  crochatte ;  id.  of  Month^liard :  t^  ;  Memn  de  R^milly  : 
cadt'trepay,  cuSt^trepay ;  Walloon :  salamantt ;  id.  ofNamur  : 
i6gD  ;  id,  of  Luxembourg  :  tette  de  vache ;  Montoia  :  quatre- 
pierre;  Norman',  mouron;  id.  Bray  on:  tac;  id.oftheBessini 
moa^ron,  mouoron ;  Poitevin  :  ablette,  ablaise,  mirtil,  am- 
bld^  quate-pattes ;  Saintongeais  :  sereine ;  QaUot :  sourd. 

13.  Wallachian  :  solom&zdrS^  s&l&m&ndrS^  *doldmtodr& 
(Lexicon),  *sdl5mezdiii  (Bobb). 

XXXIL  "  Salamandrine  a  lunettes." 

I.  Italian:  *toraIetolina  (BIbron,  ix.  70),  *tartalina  (id. 
ix.  71). 

XXXIII.  "  Triton,"  Water  Newt. 

8.  Spanish:  salamanquesa  de  agua,  *lagartija  de  agua 
(Palmyreno,  I.,  E  iii.). 

4.  Portuguese  :  salamant^iga  aqu&tica,  ^salamantiga 
aqu&tiea. 

6.  Genoese.  Eastern  Genoese :  vaccavea. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Lower  Mihnese :  tar&ntola,  tardncola  ; 
Mantuan :  luj^erta  d'acqua ;  Piaeentino  :  tar&ntida ;  Pavese  : 
tar&ntula. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Provencal:  lagramuzo  d'aiguo, 
salamandro. 

II.  Franco-Occitanian.  Vaudois:  tassot. 

12.  French.  Berrichon:  tft,  ta;  Norman  of  Cherbourg: 
t^ranne,  terane. 

XXXIV.  "  Triton  Ponctu£:,"  Smooth-Newt. 

3.  Spanish  :  salamandra  acu&tica. 

12.  French.  Norman  of  the  Bessin  :  persiyfete. 

N.B. — Latin  salamandra.  Low  Latin  salamandria,  and  even 
Low  Latin  stellio,  in  its  misapplication  to  this  reptile,  are 
recognizable,  more  or  less,  in  such  words  as  Italian  salamandra, 
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Spanish  mUamaridriaf  Boveretan  Mrmdndola^WaUoan,  mhutuadt, 
Portngaeae  *mlamanii(fa,  Lorrain  $abfmanque,  Spanuli  asfa- 
manquesa^  Wallaohian  tdUmaadrdg  and  Spanish  ^eiielkm,  (but 
this  last  under  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Spanish  Aoodemy). 
In  consequence  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  'newts  haTS 
been  supposed  to  be  deaf,  with  as  much  truth  as  slow- 
worms  are  believed  to  be  blind,  and,  accordingly,  we  have 
Gallot  sourdf  literally  *'  deaf;''  and,  as  both  poor  creatures  are 
gratuitously  considered  very  venomous,  the  Berriohons,  who 
call  the  newt  ia^  have  the  two  following  sayings  whjoh  I 
quote  from  Jaubert,  p.  636 :  P.  8i  U  ta  entendaU,  8i  VwtA 
toyaii^  Le  monde  bient6i  finirait  *^  If  the  newt  could  hear,  if 
the  slow-worm  could  see,  the  world  would  soon  finish/'  2*. 
Apris  le  ta^  Faut  le  drop.  ^' After  the  newt,  one  needs  the 
pull."  Languedocien  blanda^  blenta,  and  Houergois  blondo  point 
to  blandus  ''flattering/'  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Saintongeais 
sereine^ "  mermaid  "  in  Old  French.  The  vulgar  French  name 
*Mui88e,  given  to  the  newt,  alludes,  I  think,  to  the  variegated 
colours  of  the  French  tuisse  livery,  colours  which  are  con- 
spicuous on  the  skin  of  most  of  these  batrachians.  Allusion 
to  a  coloured  skin  is  also  observable  in  Galician  pinta^  pkUiga^ 
pointing  to  pintar  ''  to  paint.'^  The  idea  of  "  rose  "  is  re- 
markable in  Milanese  roBitta^  lit.  "  small  rose ;"  rosascia,  and 
very  likely  lusascia^  its  corrupted  form,  "unsightly  rose;" 
bissaroM  "  rose  snake ;"  in  Comasco  rosa  marina  "  marine 
rose,"  roMi  and  rosana.  Allusions  to  the  sucking  of  a  cow, 
to  her  dug,  or  only  to  a  cow,  or  to  draw  the  breast  generally, 
are  to  be  noted  in  Lorrain  (osHe-ric/ie,  lit.  "  sucks  cow ;"  in 
Walloon  tette  de  vache  '*  cow's  dug ;"  in  Vaudois  tatchet  and 
taHSot^  and  in  Genoese  mccavea^  lit.  "true  cow."  Compare 
with  these,  For^zien  pom-vachi  "toad,"  and  Boman  zinna" 
vacche  "  tropidonote  vip^rin,"  both  meaning  literally  "  sucks 
cow."  Piedmontese  pioranha  and  Dauphinois  pluvine  point  to 
piuvia  **rain,"  after  which  these  reptiles  are  often  seen  in 
great  quantity  walking  in  procession.  Berrichon  soufflet  and 
Velaunien  soufle  are  related  to  French  muffler  "  to  blow/' 
which  newts  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Berrichon  aauret 
points  very  clearly  to  aavpo^  "lizard,"  of  which  it  is  a  mere 
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diminutiye  form.     Names  referring  to  the  fact  that  newts  are 
fov-footed  may  be  recognized,  in  spite  of  some  very  strange 
alterations,  in  Poitevin   quate-pattes,   lit.    ''four  paws;"  in 
Lorrain  couetti-hrache  "  four  arms,"  couMrepdie,  quatrefiche ; 
in  Montois  quatrepierre  "  four  stones,"  and  in  Heinzenberg 
Bomanese  da  quatfer  pezzaa.     Compare  with  these,  Walloon 
imtt-pess  "lizard;"  Rouchi  quaterpiSche,  lit.  " four  pieces ;" 
Lorrain   qnatrepiche.      The   two   last    mean   also   "  lizard." 
Walloon  rdgn  points  to  French  rogne  "inveterate  itch,"  a 
disease  which,  according  to  some  ignoramuses,  newts  can 
transmit  to  man.     Lorrain  langn^awe  belongs  to  the  same 
root,  "anguis,"  to  which  Burgundian  ianveau  "slow -worm" 
belongs.     Koveretan   rochenafoe   and   rochenstoz  are  akin   to 
ngastuarzOj  which  in  the  Tyrolese  German  dialect  of  the 
Valley  of  Lech  is  the  name  of  the  black  newt.     Rogastuarzo^ 
moreover  {see  Schneller,  p.  171),  is  very  similar  to  Teutonic 
rukkesiurz,  lit.  "hurled  down  upon  the  back"  and  also  "devil." 
To  Norman  tac  and  its  variations,  Berrichon  td  or  ta,  Lorrain 
of  Montb^liard  ti,  and   Morvandeau    te,   an  onomatopoetic 
origin  founded  on  the  voice  of  the  newt  cannot  directly  be 
attributed,  because  newts  are  voiceless ;   but  frogs  and  toads 
are  not  so,  and  as  td  or  ta  is  also  the  Berrichon  name  of  the 
"Sonneur  d  ventre  couleur  de  feu  XXVII,"  a  batrachian 
whose  name  has,  with  more  or  less  appropriateness,  been  ex- 
plained  by  onomatopoeia,  the  same  explanation  might  be 
extended  to  its  voiceless  homonym,  the  newt.     With  regard 
to  the  "  Sonneur,"  it  will  be  observed  that  its  Walloon  names, 
chuktai  and  iuriai,  seem  to  present  te  as  one  of  their  compo- 
nents, particularly  chuktai^  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
couiouk  of  Namur  followed   by  the  te  of  the  Morvandeau 
dialect.     I  leave,  for  the  present,   the  investigation  of  the 
origin  of  several  other  names,  not  only  of  the  newt,  but  also 
of  the  other  European  reptiles,  of  which  I  have  in  this  paper 
merely  mentioned   the   names,   to   the  ingenuity  of  future 
etymologists. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Orthographical  and  Phonetic  Eemarks. 

Although  the  orthography  I  have  followed  is  much  nearer" 
to  that  in  common  use  in  the  different  dialects  than  to  ft*- 
regular  and  conventional  phonetic  transcription,  still  I  thinl^^ 
that  the  following  rules  will  be  useful,  in  some  cases  at  leasf^^ 
to  give  an  approximative  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  th 
names  of  the  reptiles  are  pronounced. 

1.  The  acute  accent  {')  generally  indicates  the  stress  accen 
on  a  short  vowels  but  in  some  languages  it  shows  also  thi 
quality  of  the  sound.     (See  9,  18.) 

2.  The  grave  accent  (')  in  Italian  and  the  dialects  spoke 
in  Italy  generally  indicates  the  stress  accent  on  a  short  fina  — 
vowel,  but  in  some  languages  it  shows  at  the  same  time  th^ 
quality  of  the  sound.     {See  10,  19.) 

3.  The  circumflex  accent  C)  generally  indicates  the  stress 
accent  on  a  long  vowel  or  also,  as  in  French,  a  long  vowe^ 
without  reference  to  stress  accent,  but  in  some  languages  i^ 
may  indicate  either  only  the  quality  of  the  sound,  or  quality 
and  tonic  quantity  at  the  same  time.     {See  5,  11,  15,  20.) 

4.  (S)  indicates  the  obscure  Wallachian  sound  resembling 
English  u  in  much, 

6.  (&)  shows  French  d  in  dme,  between  a  in  father  and  a  in 
all ;  and  Wallachian  d  or  i,  which  represents  a  peculiar  vowel 
resembling  a  nasal  (X).     {See  4.) 

6.  7.  (a,  8d)  sound  as  a  in  man,  but  in  Catalan,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Portuguese,  this  vowel  slightly  partakes  of  the 
sound  of  English  u  in  but 

8.  (e)  represents  English  e  in  bed,  between  (6)  and  (d)  in 
those  dialects  which  have  no  more  than  one  e  sound.  In  other 
dialects,  (e)  may  also  sound  as  (^),  or  as  French  e  in  cheval 
"  horse."  The  French  and  Franco-Occitanian  dialects,  as  a 
rule,  follow  the  French  orthography  in  this  particular  point, 
even  with  regard  to  the  final  e  and  consonants,  although 
neither  of  the  latter,  when  expressed  in  writing,  are  quite  so 
often  null  in  these  dialects  as  in  the  standard  language. 
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9. 10.  (e,  e)  soand  as  French  i  and  ^,  except  in  Portuguese, 
where  (i)  sounds  (e). 

11.  (6),  as  French  k  generally,  but  in  Rotnagnuolo  it 
i^eceiVes  the  sound  of  (6)  slightly  partaking  of  that  of  French 
(e»)  in  feu  "  fire.'*     In  Portuguese,  however,  (S)  sounds  (6). 

12.  (o),  as  French  e  in  cheval  or  nearly  so. 

13.  (a),  as  the  sarae,  but  nasal  and  atonic. 

14.  (9),  as  a  peculiar  sound  lying  between  French  u  and 
French  eu  in  feu, 

15.  (1),  as  the  Wallachian  nasal  4.     {See  5.) 

16.  (in),  as  a  nasal  English  e  in  be^  or  as  the  Portuguese 
im  in  sim  "  yes." 

17.  (o),  as  English  0  in  more^  between  (6)  and  (6),  in  those 
dialects  which  have  only  one  0  sound.  In  other  dialects,  (o) 
may  also  sound  as  (6),  but,  in  Neapolitan,  Portuguese,  and 
Piedmontese,  atonic  (o)   represents  generally  the  sound  of 

English    00    in  fool^    but    short,    or    French    ou    in    loup 

"  wolf." 

18.  19.  (6,  6),  as  French  0  in  devot  and  devote  "  devout," 
except  in  Portuguese,  where  (6)  sounds  (6). 

20.  (6),  as  French  6  generally,  but  in  Romagnuolo,  as 
(6)  slightly  partaking  of  French  ceu  in  cceur  "  heart."  In 
Bolognese,  (6)  represents  a  kind  of  diphthong,  the  first 
element  of  which  resembles  English  a  in  all,  followed  by 
the  aftersound  of  French  ou,  and  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
first  vowel.     In  Portuguese  (6)  sounds  (6). 

21.  (6),  as  the  Wallachian  d.     {See  4.) 

22.  (ou),  as  French  ou,  but  only  in  French,  Franco-Occi- 
tanian,  and  Modem  Occitanian,  while  anywhere  else  the 
pronunciation  is  (o)  plus  (u),  or,  as  in  good  Portuguese,  (6). 

23.  (u),  as  English  00  in  fool,  but  short,  or  as  French 
ou.  In  French,  Franco-Occitanian,  Modern- Occitanian,  and 
Piedmontese,  (u)  sounds  as  (ii),  or  French  w. 

24.  (ii),  as  French  u. 

25.  (c)  sounds  V.  as  k,  before  a,  0,  u,  and  the  consonants, 
in  all  dialects,  and  also  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  Frioulan, 
Romanese,  Modem  Occitanian,  Franco-Occitanian,  French, 
and  Wallachian ;  2^.  as  c/i  in  child,  before  e  and  /,  in  Italian, 
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Sardinian,  Genoese,  Ghtllo-Italic,  Frioulan,  and  Wallachiao^ 
and  also  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  Oallo- Italic  and  the  Italian 
dialects ;  3^.  as  8  in  so,  before  e  and  /,  in  Portuguese,  Catalan, 
Modem  Occitanian,  Franco-Ocoitanian,  and  French ;  4^  as 
th  in  think,  before  e  and  t,  in  Spanish  and  Kortbern 
Galician. 

26.  (ch) :  P.  as  k,  in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Ghdlo- 
Italic,  Frioulan,  Catalan,  and  Wallachian ;  2^.  as  a  palatalized 
ky  nearly  as  A-y,  before  t,  in  some  Italian  and  Wallacbian 
words,  as  occhi,  ochi  "eyes,"  almost  pronounced  "okkyee, 
okyee " ;  3°.  as  a  simple  sound  lying  between  t  and  eh  in 
child,  in  Roraanese ;  4^  as  ch  in  child,  in  Spanish,  Gkdician, 
Proven9al,  and  some  other  Modern  Occitanian  dialects ;  5^ 
as  sh,  in  Portuguese,  French,  Franco-Proven9al,  and  some 
Modern-Occitanian  dialects ;  6"^.  as  German  guttural  fricative 
ch  in  nacht  "  night,"  in  Saintongeais. 

27.  (chi),  nearly  as  ky,  before  ia,  ie,  to,  and  in,  in  Italia^ 
and  Wallachian. 

28.  (ci),  as  ch  in  child,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  in  ItaliaO) 
Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  and  Wallachian. 

29.  (9)  :  1°.  as  «  in  so,  in  Portuguese  and  French ;  2°.  a^ 
ch  in  child,  in  Frioulan. 

30.  (9h),  as  Romanese  ch,  in  Frioulan. 

31.  ((5),  as  lUyrian  c,  a  simple  sound,  nearly  ksh,  in  Istro- 
Wallachian. 

«52.  (dd) :  P.  as  a  strong  alveolar  and  ordinary  (Non- 
English)  d\  2°.  as  a  velar  ri?  (in  some  dialects,  nearly  ddr), 
when  (dd )  corresponds  to  Latin  //,  as  this  happens  in  Sicilian, 
Southern  and  Central  Calabrian,  Leccese,  Tarantino,  Sassarese,' 
Tempiese,  and  (partly)  Southern  Corsican. 

33.  (g) :  1°.  as  g  in  go,  before  a,  0,  w,  and  the  consonants, 
in  all  dialects,  and  also  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  Frioulan, 
Romanese  (only  after  a,  0,  and  ?/),  Modern  Occitanian,  Franco- 
Occitanian,  French,  and  Wallachian ;  2.°  as/,  before  e  and  i,  in 
Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  Romanese, 
Proven9al,  and  other  Modem  Occitanian  dialects,  and  also,  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  in  Gallo-Italic,  Romanese  (except  after  or, 
0,  and  \i),  and  the  Italian  dialects ;  3^.  as  s  in  pleasure,  before 
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e  and  t,  in  Portuguese,  Catalan,  some  Modern  Occitanian 
dialects,  Franco-Proven9al,  French,  and  Wallachian  ;  4°.  as 
German  ch  in  nacht,  before  e  and  i  in  Spanish ;  5^  as 
Qerman  guttural  fricative  g  in  tag  "day,"  before  e  and  i 
in  Saintongeais. 

34.  (gh) :  1^  as  g  in  go,  in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese, 
Ghillo-Italic,  Frioulan,  Romanese,  and  Wallachian  ;  2°.  as  a 
palatalized  hard  g,  nearly  as  gy,  before  i  in  Italian,  but 
yery  rarely,  as  in  ragghi  "  brayings,"  almost  pronounced 
**  braggyee." 

35.  (ghi),  nearly  as  gy,  before  la,  ie,  to,  and  m,  in  Italian 
and  Wallachian. 

36.  (gi),  as  y,  before  a,  o,  and  tf,  in  Italian,  Sardinian, 
Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  and  Komanese. 

37.  (gl)  :  1°.  as  gi  in  gi&ry,  almost  in  all  dialects ;  2^.  as  a 
palatalized  /  (the  *  so-called  French  "  /  mouill^,"  which, 
however  is  hardly  recognized  any  longer  in  modern  French,) 
before  i  in  Italian  and  Sardinian,  but  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions ;  and  also  before  e  and  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in 
Romanese. 

38.  (gli)  :  1°.  as  gli  in  glitter,  almost  in  all  dialects ; 
2^.  as  a  palatalized  /,  before  a,  e,  o,  and  it,  in  Italian,  Sardinian, 
and  Romanese. 

39.  (gn) :  1°.  as  gn  in  dignity,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Cata- 
lonian,  and  Wallachian  ;  2*^.  as  a  palatalized  n  or  French  gn,  in 
Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  Romanese, 
Modern  Occitanian,  Franco- Occitanian,  and  French. 

40.  (gu) :  1°.  as  goo  in  goose,  or  as  French  gu  in  ambigu 
**  ambiguous,"  according  to  the  dialectal  pronunciation  of  u 
(see  23) :  a.)  in  all  dialects,  before  consonants  and  at  the  end 
of  a  word;  b.)  before  all  vowels,  in  Italian,  Sardinian, 
Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  and  Romanese ;  c.)  only 
before  a  and  o,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Catalan.  2^  as 
g  in  go  :  a.)  before  all  vowels,  in  French,  Franco-Occitanian, 
and  Modem  Occitanian  ;  b.)  only  before  e  and  i,  in  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Catalan. 

41.  (h),  as  h  in  horse,  but  onl}'  in  the  Gascon  and  Bearnese 
dialects  and  some  Lorrain  varieties  ;  it  is  mute  elsewhere. 
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42.  (hh),  nearly  as  German  ch  in  nacht. 

43.  (ig),  as  a  digraph,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  occurs  i 
Romanese  and  sounds  as  y,  as  well  as  in  Catalan,  where  i 
sounds  as  ch  in  child.  Instances  are :  teig  "  roof,"  pronouncec 
"  tej  ";  roig  "  red,"  pronounced  **  roch." 

44.  45,  46.  (il,  ill,  1),  as  a  palatalized  /,  or  as  y  in  you 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  various  French,  Franco-Occi- 
tanian,  or  Modern  Occitanian  dialects  where  these  symboh 
may  occur,  either  as  a  digraph  or  a  trigraph,  as  in  French  ail 
caille  '•  garlic,  quail,"  pron.  "  ah-y,  kah-y."  In  mil  "  millet," 
pron.  "  mee-y,"  y  is  represented  by  a  single  /. 

47.  (ix),  as  shy  in  Catalan. 

48.  (j) :  1°.  as  y  in  yon,  in  all  the  Italian  dialects,  except 
pure  Tuscan,  and  in  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan 
and  Romanese ;  2°.  as  two  ^*s  in  //(?,  in  Italian,  at  the  end  of  < 
word  ;  3°.  as  j,  in  Proven  9al  and  some  other  Modem  Occi 
tanian  dialects  ;  4°.  as  «  in  pleasure,  in  Portuguese,  Catalai 
some  Modern  Occitanian  dialects,  Franco-Provenfal,  Frencl 
and  Wallachian  ;  6°.  as  German  ch  in  nacht,  in  Spanish  ;  6 
as  German  guttural  fricative  g  in  tag,  in  Saintongeais. 

49.  (Ih),  as  a  digraph  represents  a  palatalized  /  in  Port' 
guese  and  wherever  else  it  occurs. 

50.  (11),  as  a  digraph,  represents  either  a  palatalized  /,  or 
in  you,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  various  French,  France 
Occitanian,  and  Modem  Occitanian  dialects ;  and  only 
palatalized  /,  in  Spanish,  Galician,  and  Catalan.  Instance 
are  fille  "  daughter,"  pron.  in  France  '*  fee-y  "  or  "  fee-ly '' 
Hit  "  bed,"  pron.  always  "  lyeet,"  in  Catalan,  and  hell 
"  beautiful,"  pron.  always  "  bellyow,"  in  Spanish ;  and  neve 
*'  yeet,  beyyow." 

61,  62.  (ra,  n).  These  letters,  in  Portuguese,  Gallo-Italic 
and  the  dialects  of  France,  but  very  seldom  in  Modern  Occi 
tanian,  are  nothing  more  than  signs  of  the  nasality  of  th 
preceding  vowels.  This  happens  generally  either  when,  bein 
single,  they  are  preceded  by  a  vowel  and  followed  by  a  cor 
sonant,  or  when  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a  word,  being  pre 
ceded  by  a  vowel.  Tonic  vowels  are  frequently  liable  t 
become  nasal  in  Portuguese  (?),  and  sometimes  in  the  Frenc 
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dialects   and  eTen  in  French,  before  oonsonantal  m  or  n, 
BO  that  these  letters  are,  at  the  same  time,  both  real  sounds 
and  signs  of  nasality.     Great  variety  exists  in  the  above- 
mentioned  dialects,  not  only  in  the  frequency,  but  also  in  the 
number  of  the  nasal  sounds,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
nasality.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  (n),  except  in  Portuguese 
and  French,  is  almost  always  pronounced  as  (m)  before  a 
bi-labial  consonant,  and  as  ng  in  singer  before  a  guttural  one, 
oven  when  (n)  ends  a  word  and  the  labial  or  guttural  con- 
aonant  begins  another;   provided,  however,  the  two  words 
are  intimately  and  syntactically  united ;   and  this  condition 
determines  also  the  addition  of  a  consonantal  n  after  the 
Jiaaality  of  the  French  vowels  indicated  by  a  final  n.     We 
i*a.ve,  in  fact,  bon  ami  "  good  friend,"  and  bon  d  /aire  "  good 
fe  do,"  pronounced  "  bonahmee  "  and  **  bo  ah  fare,"  in  the 
®^ine  way  that  we  have  in  Spanish  san  Benito  "  Saint  Bene- 
dict,"  and   dan  pronto   "  they   give  quickly,"   pronounced 
eahmbaneetow  "  and  "  dahn  proantow." 

53.  (n),  as  French  gn,  in  Spanish  and  Galician. 

54.  (nh),  when  used  as  digraph,  sounds  as  French  gn  in 
^igne  "worthy,"  in  Portuguese,  and  as  ng  in  singer,  in 
Oalician,  Genoese,  and  Piedmontese. 

55.  (ny),  as  French  gn,  in  Catalan. 

56.  (qu) :   1°.  as  coo  in  cool^  or  as  French  cu   in  vaincH 
"conquered,"  according  to  the  dialectal  pronunciation  of  u 
{9ee  23)  :   a.)  in  all  dialects  where  it  may  possibly  occur,  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  or  even,  as  in  Gallo-Italic,  before  a  con- 
sonant ;  b.)  before  all  vowels,  in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese, 
Gallo-Italic,  and  Romanese ;   c.)  only  before  a  and  o,  in  Por- 
tuguese and  Catalan.     2°.  as  k:   a.)  before  all  vowels,  in  the 
dialects  of  France ;    b.)   only  before  e  and  i,  in   Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Catalan. 

57.  (s),  as  s  in  so,  except  in  Portuguese  when  it  occurs  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  or  before  the  sounds  /,  k,  p,  t ;  in  which 
case  it  soimds  as  sh,  or  nearly  so. 

68.  («),  as  s,  except  in  Portuguese,  when  it  occurs  before 
a  consonantal  sound  not  being  /,  k,  p,  t;  in  which  case  it  is 
pronounced  as  s  in  pleasure,  or  nearly  so. 

Pha  Tram.  1882-3^.  24 
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59,  60,  61,  62.  (sc,  sci,  sch,  s),  as  sh,  except  (sc)  before 
a,  0,  u,  and  the  consonants ;  in  which  case  it  sounds  as  dc. 
In  the  dialects  of  France,  Catalan,  and  sometimes  in  Portu- 
guese, see,  sci  sound  as  8  in  so,  and  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese^ 
as  (s)  plus  (c). 

63.  (schg),  as  j,  in  Romanese. 

64,  65.  (sg,  sgi),  as  «  in  pleasure,  except  when  (sg)  ocean 
before  a,  o,  t/,  and  the  consonants ;  in  which  case  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  ssg  in  gross  garniture, 

66,  67,  68.  (s-c,  sc-c,  s-g),  as  (s,  sc)  plus  (c,  g). 
69,  70.  (tsch,  tj),  as  ch  in  child. 

71.  (ts),  as  Italian  z  in  lo  zio  "  the  uncle,"  or  nearly  as  h. 

72.  (x)  :  1^  as  ks,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Romanese, 
Catalan,  Modern  Occitanian,  and  French ;  2°.  as  gz,  in 
Catalan,  Modem  Occitanian,  and  French ;  3°.  as  A*,  in  French; 
4°.  as  s  in  so,  in  Portuguese,  Modem  Occitanian,  and  French ; 
5P,  as  s,  in  Portuguese  and  French ;  6°.  as  sh,  in  Asturian, 
Portuguese,  Galician,  and  Catalan ;  7^.  as  s  in  pleasure,  in 
Cagliaritan  and  Genoese. 

73.  (y),  as  ^  in  he,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Catalan,  Modem 
Occitanian,  and  French ;  and  as  //  in  gou,  in  Spanish,  Catalan, 
Modern  Occitanian,  Franco-Occitanian,  and  French. 

74.  (z)  :   1"^.  as  z,  in  Portuguese,  Catalan,  Modem  Occi- 
tanian, Franco-Occitanian,  French,  and  Wallachian  ;  2^  as  < 
in  so,  in  Southern  Galician ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  also 
in  French,  when  it  is  neither  silent  nor  "  lie  ";    3°.  as  sh,  or 
nearly  so,  in  Portuguese,  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word 
not  followed  by  another  word  ;  4°.  as  s  in  pleasure,  or  nearly 
so,  in  Portuguese,  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word  followed 
by  another  word  beginning  with  a  sound  other  than^  *,  />»  ^> 
5^  as  th  in  thinh,  in  Spanish  and  Northern  Galician  ;    6°.  as 
Italian  z  in  lo  zio,  or  nearly  as  ts,  in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese, 
Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  and  Romanese. 

75.  (z),  as  Italian  z  in  lo  zelo  "the  zeal,''  or  nearly  dz, 
in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  and 
Romanese. 

N.B.  Wherever  accents  are  merely  tonic  without  reference 
to  quality  or  quantity,  they  are,  in  print,  expressed  only :  1**, 
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in  the  last  syllable  of  words  ending  with  a  single  vowel  sound, 
except  "  6"  or  "eu";  2°.  in  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  words 
ending  with  a  consonant,  or  with  more  than  one  vowel  sound, 
or  with  "  o  "  or  "  eu  "  ;  3^  in  the  tonic  syllable  of  words  of 
more  than  two  syllables.  Every  word  having  no  printed 
accent  is  to  be  read  as  if  the  accent  were  placed :  1°.  on  the 
last  syllable  of  words  ending  in  a  consonant,  or  with  more  than 
one  vowel  sound,  or  with  *'  o "  or  "  eu "  ;  2°.  on  the  last 
syllable  but  one  of  words  ending  with  a  single  vowel  sound, 
except  "6"  or  "eu."  These  rules  do  not  apply  to  French  and 
its  dialects,  where  all  the  words  are  oxy  tone,  at  least  for  the  ears. 

APPENDIX    II. 

Explanation  op  the  Names  op  some  of  the  Dialects 

mentioned. 

jingevin :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
of  AnjoQ. 

Berrichon  :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Berri. 

Broyard:  A  Franco-Proven9al  dialect  of  the  canton  of 
Fribourg,  in  Switzerland. 

Castrais  :  A  Proven9al  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Languedoc,  spoken  at  Gastres. 

Cevennois :  A  Provon9al  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Languedoc,  spoken  in  the  Oevennes. 

Forezien  :  The  Franco-Pro venjal  dialect  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Le  Forez,  dependent  on  the  Lyonnais. 

Oallot :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Bretagne. 

Oruerin :  A  Franco-Provengal  sub-dialect  of  the  Canton 
of  Fribourg,  in  Switzerland. 

Jurassien :  A  Franco-Proven9al  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Franche-Comt^. 

KutzO'  Wallachian  :  The  Wallachian  dialect  of  the  ancient 
territory  of  Macedonia. 

Manceau  :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
of  lie  Maine. 
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Messin :  A  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province  o 
La  Lorraine. 

Mofiagasque :  The  Genoese  sub-dialect  of  the  principality 
of  Monaco. 

Montoia  :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  Mens,  in  Belgium. 

Morvandeau :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  Morvan,  an 
ancient  district  dependent  on  the  Nivernais. 

Nigard :  The  Provenjal  sub-dialect  of  Nice,  in  France. 

Nivernak :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  provinoe 
of  the  Nivemais. 

Percheroii  :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  Le  Perche,  an 
ancient  dependency  of  the  province  of  Le  Maine. 

Poitevin  :  The  dialect  of  the  ancient  province  of  Poitou. 

Qouetso :  A  Franco-Pro ven9al  sub-dialect  of  the  canton  of 
Fribourg,  in  Switzerland. 

Rouchii  The  French  sub-dialect  of  Valenciennes,  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Flanders. 

Rouergois  :  The  Proven9al  dialect  of  the  ancient  district  of 
the  Rouergue,  in  the  province  of  Guienne. 

SaintongeaiH  :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  Saintonge. 

Tourangeau :  The  French  variety  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Touraipe. 

Vehunien :  The  Proven9al  sub-dialect  of  Le  Velay,  an 
ancient  district  dependent  on  the  province  of  Le  Vivaraia 

Voagien :  The  French  dialect  of  the  Vosges,  in  the  ancient 
province  of  La  Lorraine. 

APPENDIX   III. 
Bibliography  of  the  Works  and  Authors  quoted. 

Academia  :  Diccionario  de  la  lengua  castellana  por  1 
Academia  Espauola.     Madrid,  1852,  fol. 

AzzoUni:  Vocabolario  vernacolo-italiano  pei  distretti  re 
veretano  e  trentino.     Venezia,  1856,  8vo. 

Bible  (generally). 

Bibron  :  Erpetologie  g^n(5rale,  par  Dumeril,  et  Bibroi 
Paris,  1834-54,  10  vol.  8vo. 

BiondeUi :  Saggio  sui  dialetti  gallo-italici.  Milano,  1853, 8vi 
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Bobb :  Dictionariu  rumanesc,  lateinesc  si  unguresc.  Glus, 
J822-23,  2  vol.  8vo. 

Boucherie  :  Patois  de  la  Saintonge.    Angoul^me,  1865,  Syo. 

Burguy  :  Glossaire  de  la  langue  d'oil.     Paris,  1870,  8vo. 

Canto :  Diccionario  espaiiol-portugu^s,  por  Do  Canto  e 
[>astro  Mascarenhas  Valdez.  Lisboa,  1864-66,  3  vol.  4to. 

C^r{V/i^^:RatoromanischesWorterbuch,sur8elvisch-deutscli. 
Jonn,  Chur,  1882,  16mo. 

Casaccia :  Dizionario  genovese-italiano.   Genova,  1876,  8vo. 

{Cetti) :  Anfibi  e  Pesci  di  Sardegna.     Sassari,  1777,  8vo. 

Chamhure :  Glossaire  du  Morvan.    Paris,  Autun,  1878, 4to. 

Champollion :  Yocabulaire  du  patois  de  I'lsdre,  par  Cham- 
K>llion  Figeac.     Paris,  1809,  12mo. 

Cherubini :  Vocabolario  milanese-italiano.  Milano,  1839-66, 
•   Tol.  8vo. 

Cihac  {de) :  Dictionnaire  d'6tymologie  daco-romane.  Franc- 
ort  s/M.,  1870-79,  2  vol.  8vo. 

Costa  :  Vocabolario  zoologico  comprendente  le  voci  volgari 
"On  cui  in  Napoli  ed  in  altre  contrade  del  Eegno  appellansi 
'•tiimali  o  parti  di  essi.  Con  la  sinonimia  scientifica  ed 
tialiana.     Napoli,  1846,  12mo. 

Crusca :  Vocabolario  degli  Accademici  della  Crusca. 
B'irenze,  1729-38,  6  vol.  fol. 

Der^  Die,  Das  oder  Nomenclatura.     Scuol,  1744,  8vo. 

Dies  :  Etymologisches  "VVorterbuch  der  Romanischen 
Sprachen.     Bonn,  1878,  8vo. 

Ferrari:  Vocabolario  bolognese-italiano.  Bologna,  1853, 8vo. 

Figuera :  Diccionari  mallorqui-castella.     Palma,  1840,  fol. 

Florio :  Queen  Anna's  New  World  of  "Words,  or  Dictionarie 
of  the  Italian  and  English  tongues.     London,  1611,  fol. 

Fomeca  {da)  :  Diccionario  francez-portuguez.  Pariz,  1841, 
Svo. 

Galcani :  Saggio  di  un  glossario  modenese.  Modena, 
1867,  8vo. 

Oamhinii  Vocabolario  pavese-italiano  ed  italiano-pavese. 
Pavia,  1850,  4to. 

Oarrau  :  Ley  Tastounemens  d'un  avugl^.  Bordeaux,  1838, 
L2mo. 
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Gfarf,:  Diotionnaire  patoi8-fran9ai8  i  TiiBage  da 
Castres,  1845, 12mo. 

.    Orandgagnage :  Dictionnaire  ^tymologique  de  la  langae^ 
wallonne.    Li^ge,  1845-80,  2  yol.  8vo. 

Haut  Maine:  (Yooabulaire  da)«    Le  ManSi  Paria,  1858^ 
8vo. 

Hannorat:   Diotionnaire  proven9al-fran9aia    et   firan^ais — 
proyen9aL    Digne,  1846-489  4  voL  4to. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 
Abbangbment  of  the  Lists,  and  bomb  Explanatiohs. 

In  the  preceding  lists,  the  names  of  the  thirteen  liTingr 
Neo-Latin  languages  which  I  recognize  as  distinct  are  pore- 
fixed  in  order  to  each  paragraph  in  small  CAPrrALS,  and  the 
names  of  the  dialects  are  g^yen  in  Italics.  When  an  *  is 
prefixed  to  a  name  and  no  authority  is  annexed,  it  indicates 
that  the  name  is  antiquated,  or  obsolete,  or  uncommon,  or 
not  Tory  common,  or  less  used,  or  not  principally  used.  When 
an  *  is  prefixed  and  the  authority  is  added  in  ( ),  the  name 
is  g^ven  on  that  authority  only,  as  I  have  not  heard  it  myself 
or  found  it  in  other  works. 

When  the  name  of  one  of  the  thirteen  lang^ges  ia  im* 
mediately  followed  by  that  of  its  dialect,  the  word  quoted 
belongs  only  to  the  dialect  and  not  to  the  literary  or  prin* 
cipal  dialect  itself  by  which  the  whole  language  is  repre- 
sented. 

The  dialectal  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French 
names  are  not  given  when  they  do  not  differ  more  or  less  in 
form,  meaning  or  orthography  from  those  still  in  use  in  the 
standard  language  to  which  they  belong ;  and,  when  a 
dialectal  word  is  given  in  one  of  the  principal  dialects 
language,  it  is  not  repeated  in  the  other  dialects  of  the  same 
language. 
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l-THE  TREATMENT  OF  ENGLISH  BORROWED 
WORDS  IN  COLLOQUIAL  WELSH.  By  Thomas 
Powell. 

IS  following  paper  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  general  account 
the  use  and  treatment  of  English  words  in  the  colloquial 
^elsh  of  the  present  da3\  Most  of  the  statements  here  made 
e  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Welsh-speaking  Wales;  but 
e  paper  treats  more  particularly  of  the  dialect  spoken,  with 
ight  variations,  in  the  Counties  of  Brecon,  Gaermarthen, 
id  the  greater  part  of  Cardigan. 

The  subject  is  thought  to  be  one  of  considerable  interest, 
»th  linguistically  and  historically.  As  a  study  of  language, 
is  instructive  to  mark  the  laws  which  operate  under  our 
tual  observation,  in  studying  which  we  are  less  liable  to 
Tor,  than  when  dealing  with  the  fossilised  remains  of 
^lier  times,  while  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  help  us 
arguing  from  the  "  living  present "  to  the  "  dead  past." 
istorically,  it  is  part  of  a  larger  subject,  the  question  of  the 
lation  of  the  Celt  and  the  Teuton  in  Britain.  It  has 
Jnerally  been  thought  that  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
^riod  the  two  peoples  maintained  an  attitude  of  almost  com- 
ete  isolation;  and  proof  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  found 
Eiongst  others,  in  the  slight  influence  which  the  two  lan- 
ugos had  upon  each  other.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
at  fuller  inquiry  will  show  this  influence  on  both  sides  to 
ive  been  greater  than  is  generally  allowed.  If  the  inquiry 
the  present  paper  were  extended  to  the  literary  language, 
id  carried  out  fully  in  historical  order,  it  would  probably 
(  found  that  Welsh  has  borrowed  from  English  a  larger 
unber  of  words,  and  from  an  earlier  period,  than  some  of 
r  authorities  have  been  willing  to  admit.  In  the  same 
ly,  again,  the  influence  of  Welsh  on  English  has  been  very 
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much  under-estimated,  being  generally  limited  to  some  forty 
or  fifty  words.  This  is  because  scholars  have  not  looked  tc 
the  right  place,  Tiz.,  the  provincial  dialects.  When  a  com- 
petent scholar  undertakes  to  sift  thoroughly  the  Glossaries 
and  Word  Lists  of  the  English  Dialect  Society,  the  Celtic 
element  in  English  will  appear  much  more  considerable  that 
has  hitherto  been  recognised. 

The  application  of  the  phonetic  laws  described  hereaftei 
(which  are  of  course  the  same  laws  that  have  shaped  the 
language  throughout  its  history),  Yaries  in  completeness  and 
regularity,  in  accordance  with  (1)  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  borrowed  words  have  been  in  use  in  Wales,  anc 
(2)  the  degree  of  culture  or  knowledge  of  English  possessec 
by  the  particular  speaker.  Those  words  which  have  beec 
longest  current  in  the  Principality,  have  been  forced  into  iki 
most  complete  conformity  with  Welsh  phonetic  laws.  Man] 
words  borrowed  at  an  early  period  have  been  so  complete!] 
naturalised,  that  their  foreign  origin  has  been  forgotten,  anc 
they  have  not  seldom  been  brought  forward  by  lexicographer 
to  explain  the  very  words  of  which  they  are  themselve 
merely  corruptions. 

Again,  old  people  and  the  uneducated  carry  out  th< 
changes  described  much  more  regularly  than  younger  peopb 
who  have  attained  a  fuller  knowledge  of  English. 

Terminations  of  Nouns  and  Verbs. 

When  English  nouns  and  verbs  are  borrowed  in  coUoqait 
Welsh,  certain  terminations  are  frequently  added.  In  tb 
case  of  verbs  this  is  always  the  case.  Adjectives  take  i 
such  addition. 

Noun  Endings  (Diminutives  and  Sinoulatives).- 
Nouns  often  take  the  diminutive  or  singulative  terminatio: 
-an,  't/n,  forming  masculine,  and  ^en  forming  feminine  noui 
The  form  -an  was  formerly  used,  but  now  -f/n  and  -eti  a 
regularly  employed  for  the  two  genders  respectively. 

1.  'an  was  occasionally  used  to  form  both  masculine  a: 
feminine  nouns,  eg,,  stacc^an,  mas.  (a  stock,  fr.  ''stack' 
hds-an,  fem.  (a  stocking,  fr.  "hose"). 
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2.  -yn  is  now  yery  regularly  employed  to  form  diminu- 
tiyes  or  singulatives  of  the  masculine  gender,  e,g,,  ffiowr-yn 
(a  flower),  ffowl-yn  (a  fowl),  eto. 

3.  ^en  forms  feminines  of  the  same  kind,  e.g.^  hwUt-en  (a 
bullet),  whil-en  (a  wheel),  eto. 

These  endings  are  generally  used  to  form  singulatives  from 
such  English  nouns  as  first  obtained  currency  in  their  plural 
form.  Consequently,  the  singulatives  are  most  usually  formed 
from  the  English  plural,  e.g. : — 

{a)  'pn,  masc.  cdla-yn  (a  burnt  coal,  a  cinder),  ffowh^yn  (a 
fowl,  sometimes  heard  as  well  as  ffowl-yn),  twh^yn  (a  tool ; 
applied  also  to  persons, ''  a  queer  fellow ''),  micls^yn  (a  donkey, 
fr. ''  mule,''  with  a  fem.  mwls-en,  heard  as  often  as  the  literary 
dsyn  and  dsen). 

(b)  -etiy  fem.,  bwis^en  (a  boot),  brics-en  (a  brick),  cwih'Cti 
(a  quill),  Idis^en  (a  lath),  pih-en  (a  pill),  shdta-en  (a  shot,  a 
pellet),  whik-en  (a  wheel,  as  well  as  whilen)^  tcirs-en  (a  wire), 
ieUs'en  (a  tile,  a  coarse  slate) ;  the  plural  teih  is  used  to 
designate  the  coarser  kind  of  slate,  t6  tails  (a  tile  roof)  being 
distinguished  from  td  aldta  (a  slate  roof),  as  well  as  from  td 
gtcellt  (a  straw-thatched  roof). 

Sdfren  (a  sovereign,  a  pound)  is,  from  its  form,  naturally 
regarded  as  feminine,  though  not  a  singulative. 

Plural  Endings. 

(a)  Generally  English  plural  forms  are  kept,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  words  from  which  the  singulatives  just  given  are 
formed. 

(b)  Sometimes  a  vowel  change  takes  place  in  addition.  So 
the  recently  borrowed  word  ^ffbrc  (a  fork)  has  a  plural  ffyrcs^ 
with  the  same  vowel  change  as  the  native  word  fforch,  plural 

ffyrch.    So  core  (a  cork),  has  eyres. 

{c)  Sometimes,  again,  a  word  has  a  Welsh  plural  as  well 
as  the  English  one,  e.g.^  bdsn  (a  basin),  has  plural  bdsnau  and 
bdsnis. 

(d)  In  Welsh,  as  in  English,  some  words  are  used  only  in 
the  plural,  e.g.  trotcsys  or  trawsys  (trowsers ;  though  in  this 
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case  trowaer  or  trawser  is  also  used),  tings  (a  pair  of  **  tongs," 
in  which  the  vowel  change  is  apparently  made  under  the 
feeling  that  the  word  is  plural,  o  of  the  singular  very  oftea 
being  modified  into  y  in  the  plural),  tdcyna  (copper  coids, 
"  coppers ''),  fr.  E.  tokens. 

(e)  In  a  few  words  we  find  the  plural  termination  curiotislj 
doubled,  e.g.,  Idcs-is  (whiskers,  fr.  "locks"),  galSs^is  or  gdbms 
(braces,  fr.  "  gallows"). 

Verbal  Endings. 

When  an  English  verb  is  borrowed,  a  distinctive  verbal  ^ 
ending  is  always  affixed.   The  following  are  the  most  common 
terminations : — 

(1)  -an,  or  tan,  as  in  mOcian  (to  mock),  plpian  (to  peep). 

(2)  -ed,  as  in  hlcng^ed  (to  belong),  watshed  (to  watch). 

(3)  '0,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  ending  used  for 
this  purpose,  as  in  treio  (to  try),  tendo  (to  tend),  tcirso  (to  make 
a  wire  fencing),  and  numberless  others. 

(4)  -a  is  used  in  forming  verbs  from  nouns,  as  in  native 
words,  e.g.,  bargeina  (to  bargain),  ffowla  (to  fowl,  i.e.,  go  out 
shooting),  samtona  (to  fish  for  salmon). 

The  Influence  of  Accent. 

As  is  well  known,  the  accent  in  Welsh  regularly  falls  on 
the  penult,  with  very  few  exceptions.  When  an  English 
word  is  borrowed,  therefore,  differently  accented,  an  attempt 
is  soon  made  to  modify  its  form  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  general  principle  of  Welsh  accentuation.  This  is 
done  by  dropping  unaccented  vowels  in  accordance  with  the 
figures  called  syncope,  apocope,  and  aphseresis. 

Syncope. 

Syncope  takes  place  under  the  following  circumstances : — 

1.  In  trisyllabic  words,  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  the 

vowel  of  the  second  syllable  (that  immediately  following  the 

accent)  is  dropped.     This  preserves  the  accent  in  its  original 

position,  and  at  the  same  time  the  word  is  brought  under 
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the  general  Welsh  law  of  accentuation.  Thus  we  have 
cdmmil  (camomile),  cdpras  (copperas),  emprwr  (emperor), 
intrest  (interest),  Idbrer  (a  labourer,  a  common  unskilled 
worker,  as  opposed  to  an  artisan  or  craftsman),  mdgnel 
(mangonel),  pirwig  (a  periwig),  etc. 

2.  Similarly,  when  a  verb  or  noun  ending  is  added  to 
words  accented  on  the  penult,  and  thus  throws  the  accent  to 
the  ante-penult  of  the  new  Welsh  word  thus  formed,  the 
vowel  of  the  syllable  following  the  accent  is  dropped,  and 
the  regular  accentuation  thus  restored.     Thus  we  have : — 

{a)  Verbs,  as  dltro  (for  dltero^  fr.  "alter*'),  bltBtro  (to 
blister),  cuntro  (to  canter),  entro  (enter),  hapno  (happen), 
laddro  (to  lather),  cyfro  (to  cover),  recyfro  (recover),  etc. 

(A)  Nouns,  as  altrad  (a  change,  fr.  "  alter  "),  ffldwryn  (for 
ffidweryn^  fr.  "flower"),  sgiwren  (a  skewer). 

3.  When  the  suffix  is  added  to  a  word  accented  on  the  last 
ayllable,  the  vowel  preceding  the  accented  syllable  is  some- 
times dropped,  as  in  blongo  or  hlonged  (to  "  belong  "}, 

Apocope. 

Apocope  often  takes  place  in  English  proparoxytone  words, 
e.g.^  Hbert  or  libart  (fr.  liberty),  pendyl  (pendulum),  pliwris 
(pleurisy),  folant  (a  valentine),  whllber  (wheelbarrow,  where 
the  a  has  been  changed  to  e^  apparently  under  the  attenuating 
influence  of  the  preceding  t). 

Aphjsresis. 

Aphaeresis  is  effected  imder  the  following  circimistances: — 

1.  When  no  termination  is  added,  the  first  syllable  of 
oxytone  trisyllables  is  often  cut  off,  e.g,y  seim  (assizes), 
piniwn  (opinion),  whence  is  formed  an  adjective  piniynus, 
obstinate,  opinionated,  lastic  (fr.  the  noun  "  elastic,"  a  very 
late  importation),  lecshtm  (a  Parliamentary  election),  twrne 
(attorney,  perhaps  fr.  M.E.  "attoumeie"), 

2.  When  to  an  English  word  of  two  syllables  accented  on 
the  last,  an  affix  is  added,  the  first  syllable  is  in  the  same 
way  often  dropped,  e.g.,  *lowo  (to  allow),  sisto  (to  assist),  solfo 
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(to  reaoWe),  9pech  (to  snspeot).  So  hoatm^au  (ttookings), 
plural  of  ho8an  (fr.  ''hose "),  Ib  generally  cut  down  in  ooUo- 
qoial  speecli  to  *mnau  or  *mme;  putiten  (a  potato),  is  thortenei 
into  tdien^  and  the  plural  pfftiiw  is  heard  in  the  Tsriooi 
f ormsy  tatOt  taiw,  tatum. 

3.  Sometimes  two  sjrllables  are  out  o£^  as  in  muMkm  (fr. 
''  aesooiation/'  a  sjmodioal  meeting  of  the  Welsh  Noneon- 
formirts),  9kmdo  (to  understand). 

ApHJBBVsis  and  Apooopb  take  place  in  the  word  mM  (ft 
''  society/'  a  church  meeting)*  which  has  the  plural  mAH  m 
South  Wales;  but  in  North  Wales  is  often  aeiat^  plural  amidkfe. 

The  two  forms  assumed  by  the  plural  of  this  word  lead  us 
naturally  to  notice  two  points : — 

1*  The  influence  of  accent  on  quantity.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  pretty  general  tendency  to  shorten  the 
Yowd  in  the  accented  syllables,  of  which  the  following 
forms  are  examples:  —  britshia  (knee-breeches  as  oppossd 
to  trowsers),  britahan  (to  muddle,  to  thrust  in  a  foolish  or 
bungled  statement  or  remark,  fr.  ''broach''),  ^rso  (to  force), 
hwper  (a  "  hooper,"  or  cooper,  the  native  name  being  eykkwr 
fr.  cykh^  a  hoop),  hwtio  (to  hoot),  diper  (a  keeper),  pUo  (to 
**  peel,"  though  this  may  be  fr.  M.E.  ''  pillen  "),  plpo^  pipian 
(to  peep),  tn^  (a  troop). 

2.  The  relation  of  quantity  to  the  character  of  the  sue- 
ceeding  consonant.  Short  accented  vowels  are  followed  by 
surds,  long  accented  vowels  by  sonants.  This  has  already 
been  illustrated  by  the  two  plurals  of  seiet  or  aeiat^  viz.  aei^ti 
and  seidde.  So  bonnet  (a  bonnet)  has  plural  banned,  and  the 
word  ''  bullet "  gives  us  a  singulative  bwMten — ^in  each  case 
the  short  vowel  being  followed  by  a  surd  dental.  But  the 
regularly  modified  form  of  ''bullet"  is  bwled  (the  literary 
form),  which  has  the  plurals  btpledi  or  bwlidau — a  long 
vowel  succeeded  by  a  sonant.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
instances,  as  the  rule  obtains  generally  in  native  as  well  as 
in  borrowed  words. 

Occasionally  a  word  is  differently  accented  in  colloquial 
and  literary  Welsh  ;  thus  "  farewell "  has  in  conversation  the 
English  accent,  fforw^l\   but  in  the  written  language,  in 


^ 
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hymns  and  popular  poetry,  it  takes  generally  the  Welsh 
accent  and  the  form  ffdrtcel^  though  even  here  it  may,  tnetri 
cavm^  keep  the  original  accentuation. 

Hybrid  Forms  and  Phrases. 

Sometimes  we  hear  an  amusing  combination  of  English 
and  Welsh  forms  in  the  same  word  or  phrase.  The  common 
translation  of  the  English  verb  "  mistake/'  is  camst/nied^  and 
of  the  first  part  of  the  W.  verb  cam  (lit.  bent,  crooked),  and 
the  last  element  of  the  English  one,  together  with  a  Welsh 
Terbal  ending,  a  word  camstaco  (to  mistake),  has  been  formed, 
and  is  at  times  heard  from  the  mouths  of  uneducated  people 
in  some  such  forms  as  camataco  'nes  %  (mistake  did  I),  or  Mi 
gamtaces  (I  mistook). 

Again,  the  adjective  gwir  (true,  L.  verus),  and  its  derived 
noon,  gmrionedd  (truth),  are  often  used  adverbially  in  such 
phrases  as  odi  wir  (literary,  t/di/w  yn  mr,  it  is  truly),  or  odi 
wrionedd  (it  is  in  truth).  For  the  Welsh  toir  in  such  cases, 
the  English  "  sure  "  in  the  form  sitor  is  often  used,  odi  aiwr 
(it  is  surely) ;  and  from  this,  on  the  analogy  of  gtoirionedd 
from  gtcir^  has  been  made  a  hybrid  substantive  siwrionedd, 
which  is  used  at  times  for  its  native  prototype,  odi  siwrionedd, 
do  mrionedd  (it  is,  yes,  of  a  surety),  etc. 

Sometimes  an  English  borrowed  word  is  translated  by  a 
Welsh  one  combined  with  it,  as  in  Bir  anwl!   (Dear  me !) 
in  which  dir  is  the  modification  of  the  English  ''  dear,"  and 
anwl  is  merely  the  Welsh  word,  annoy  I  (dear),  translating 
and  strengthening  it.     So  the  English  "  blue  "  becomes  in 
Welsh  bliw^  and  the  **  blue  "  used  in  the  laundry  is  often 
called  bliw  glds,  glds  being  the  regular  Welsh  translation  of 
"blue."     These  and  similar  forms  are  closely  parallel  to  the 
Scriptural  **  Abba,  Father,"  as  doubtless  the  linguistic  condi- 
tion of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  closely  resembled 
that  of  Wales  at  the  present  day.     These  forms  also  clearly 
show  how  hybrid  proper  names  might  have  arisen,  and  give 
plausibility  to  the  derivation,  for  instance,  of  Ootswold  from 
Welsh   coed  (wood),   and  its  A.S.   equivalent  tceald,   tcald, 
added  for  explanation. 
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The  Vowels. 

The  Towel  changes  affected  in  borrowed  English  are  much 
more  obscure  and  difficult  to  treat  in  a  satis&ctory  manner^ 
than  those  which  the  consonants  nndergo.  Many  words 
were  borrowed  originally  in  provincial  formsy  the  exact 
sounds  of  which  it  would  probably  be  difficult  for  one  much 
better  versed  in  English  phonology  than  the  present  writer 
to  determine  with  exactness.  Then  it  is  often  difficult  to 
ascertain  at  what  period  a  given  word  was  first  introdooed. 
I  shall  therefore  for  the  present  aim  at  no  mote  than  pre- 
senting the  principal  facts  without  comment. 

A. 

• 

1.  Those  forms  which  have  in  modem  English  long  a, 
accented  and  followed  by  a  single  consonant  and  e  mute»  take 
very  generally  in  Welsh  the  long  sound  of  a  in  *'  lather," 
e.g.,  cdr  (care)»  cds  (condition,  case,  fr.  M.  E.  ''cas'';  also  a 
covering,  a  case,  fr.  M.E.  ''casse,  kace''),  en^f  (ft  knave), 
crdp  (crape),  ffddo,  verb  (to  fade),  ffrdm  (frame),  gim  (game, 
pluck,  courage),  gdt  (a  gate,  especially  a  toll-gate),  grdi 
(grace),  grdt  (grate),  Ida  (lace,  M.E. '' las,  laas ''),  Iddi  (lady), 
pds  (pace,  M.E.  **  pas,  paas ''),  pldt  (plate),  rds  (race,  running), 
Ctcdcer  (Quaker),  cwd/er  (quaver),  stdt  (state,  estate),  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Af  accented  and  followed  by  more  than  one  consonant 
and  e  mute,  is  represented  by  short  d,  e.g.,  hdst  (haste),  pdst 
(paste),  tdat  (taste),  idsto  (to  taste),  tcdst  (waste,  M.E.  ''wast"), 
ndahtcn  (fr.  "  nation,"  used  contemptuously,  "  a  scurvy  lot "). 

3.  A  becomes  o  very  often,  not  only  (a)  in  accented  syllables, 
as  atom  (disappointment,  fr.  '' sham  "),^oru^/ (farewell),  Aofi^- 
tan  (hang),  aoffgart  (a  riding-skirt,  fr.  ''safe-guard"),  tdael 
(tassel),  folant  (valentine),  pangcag  (pancake),  pidd  (plaid), 
etc. ;  but  also 

(fi)  in  final  unaccented  syllables,  as  ecBeismon  (exciseman), 
speciol  (spectacles),  atgmog  (stomach),  rhitcbob  (rhubarb), 
sabot h  (sabbath),  etc. 

Here  also,  probably,  should  be  placed  the  words  bongc  (a 
bank,   hillock),   and  rhongc  (coarse  in  growth,  or  rancid), 
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which,  if  borrowed  in  the  M.E.  forms  "boncke"  and  ''ronk," 
would  doubtless  have  become  *bwngc  and  *rhwngc^  like  ^wnd^ 
fr.  E.E.  "8ond"(8and). 

4.  ^  is  also  represented  by  e — 

(a)  in  monosyllables^  Bi^prh  (brass),  het  (hat),  etc. 

ifi)  in  final  unaccented  syllables,  as  ffuolbert  (M.E.  "ful- 
xnart"),  tangced  (tankard),  6ced  (awkward). 

(7)  in  accented  syllables,  if  followed  by  e  or  t,  as  thengci 
(thank  ye),  ietshed  (latchet),  cweryl  (quarrel),  etc.  This 
modification  of  a,  under  the  influence  of  a  succeeding  i\  is 
exceedingly  common  in  native  words  from  a  very  early 
period. 

5.  The  long  diphthongal  sound  expressed  by  a,  ai,  ay^  and 
ei,  becomes  in  "Welsh  de,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the 
sound  of  English  ''  aye  "  (yes)  ;  this  de  becomes  ei  when  an 
accent  is  made  to  fall  on  it  through  the  addition  of  another 
syllable,  e.g,y  crden  (a  crane,  for  hanging  pots  and  kettles  on 
over  a  fire),  cldetn  (a  claim),  whence  verb  ckimo  (to  claim), 
eompldent  (complaint),  entdel  (entail),  jfd^/  (fail)>  whence  verb 
ffeilUf^rde  (fray),  mdel  (mail),  pdens,  also  pdm  (pains,  care), 
pdent  (paint),  vb.  peinto^  plden  (plain),  stden  (stain),  verb 
steino.  By  this  change  of  at  to  ei,  we  have  also  beili  (bailiff), 
jffeirins  (fairings),  ordeino  (to  ordain),  reilin  (railing),  teilwry 
(tailor),  etc.,  etc. 

So  again  rden  ("  rein,"  of  a  bridle),  fdel  (veil). 

6.  The  open  sound  of  a  in  fall,  au,  aw,  becomes  d ;  eg,, 
^dlin  (calling,  trade),  tcdc  (a  walk),  adser  (saucer).  This 
English  sound,  unknown  in  Welsh,  is  found  difficult  by 
^Welshmen  learning  English,  and  in  their  mouths  generally 
lecomes  6,  so  that  "  a  tall  man  "  is  metamorphosed  into  ''  a 
^11  man."  And  in  borrowed  words  it  becomes  o  as  often  as 
« ;  ''  auction  "  is  turned  into  ocahwn  as  well  as  acshwn ;  soser 
^aoexiBta  with  sdaer ;  but  the  forms  in  a  are  heard  chiefly  from 
«ld  people. 

7.  Diphthongal  au  becomes  in  Welsh  aw,  e.g.,  dawns  (a 
Jance),  fr.  M.E.  "dauns-en,"  shawm  (chance),  fr.  M.E. 
•*chaunce,"  cawse  (a  raised  pavement),  fr.  M.E.  "causee," 
cawdel  (a  caudle,  a  mess,  a  bungle),  fr.  M.E.  '^  caudel." 


■> 
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8.  As  in  80  msny  native  words  diphthong  ei  has  developed 
into  diphthong  at  an  Jbtr^  from  M.K  ''feire^  feyre,"  and 
perhaps  in  elai  (clay),  fr.  M.E.  ''clei'';  ao  €on$dii  (egotism, 
fancy),  and  resdit,  both  with  aooeitt  on  the  last  syllsble^  from 
"  conceiV  "  receipt" 

B. 

1.  The  old  English  <,  now  represented  by  as,  is  kq»t  in  Welsh 
in  loan-words,  e.g.y  teMp^  (M.E.  **  chAp,''  cheap),  din  (M.E. 
"cl6ne/'  clean),  min  (M.E.  ''mine,''  mean,  sordid),  arrin 
(arrears,  fr.  M.E.  ''arere''),  sit  (M.E.  "sete,"  seat),  repit  (a 
repeat  in  music,  fr.  MJS.  "repete''),  siro,  serio  (to  sear,  to 
brand,  to  bum,  fr.  M.E.  ''  s6re,  seerin ''),  atl  (M.E. ''  seel," 
a  seal),  9tl  (zeal,  fr.  M.E. ''  zele ''),  apptl  (with  accent  on  last 
syllable,  fr.  M.E.  **  appelen  **),  whence  a  Welsh  verb  appih 
or  qppeliOy  Uhtt  (M.E.  ''chete,''  cheat),  Ub  (a  lease,  M.E. 
faese'O*  ligo  (to  leak,  M.R  ''leken''),  pU  (a  plea,  M.E. 
''plee''),  pUdo  (to  plead,  M.E.  ''pleden''),  pksio  (to  please, 
M.E.  "plesen"). 

Sometimes  the  i  is  shortened,  as  in  h^  (a  heap),  fr.  M.R 
"  heep." 

2.  When  occurring  before  r,  e  becomes  I  in  Welsh,  e.g.^  clir 
(clear,  fr.  M.E.  "cler,  cleer"),  rfir  (dear,  M.E.  "dere"),  often 
heard  in  the  expression  Mr  anwil  (dear  me!),  where,  as 
already  mentioned,  a»wi  is  the  literary  anwi/l,  the  Welsh 
equivalent  of  "  dear " ;  bir  (beer,  M.E.  "  here "),  appiro  (to 
appear,  M.E.  "apperen"). 

3.  The  indefinite  vowel  sound  heard  in  final  syllables,  an4 
expressed  by  a,  0,  or  0,  becomes  in  Welsh  a  distinct  and  clear 
^,  e.g.,  fieer  (a  vicar),  gramer  (grammar),  licer  (liquor),  reiet 
(riot),  wagen  (wagon). 

4.  Final  unaccented  e  sometimes  becomes  1;  as  in  witid 
(worsted),  sydgn,  also  syden  (sudden) ;  so  "friend*'  has  become 
Welsh  ^Wnrf. 

5.  Accented  e  has  become  t/  (with  sound  of  u  in  English 
"but"),  in  cl^er,  N.W.  cl^ar  (clever),  trysor  (M.E.  "tresor," 
treasure),  tryapaa  (trespass),  with  verb  tryspdsu  (to  trespass). 
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6.  Sometimes  again  e  becomes  a;  e-g.,  earsimer  (kersey- 
mere)^  diffrawt  (different),  diffrans  (difference),  dransh  (a 
drench),  diMni  (decent),  Itbart  (liberty),  n^rsari  (norsery,  of 
trees),  presant  (present),  seramoni  (ceremony),  t&rier  (terrier), 
iransh  (a  trench). 

/. 

1.  In  a  large  number  of  monosyllables  %  is  kept  unchanged, 

^•9»tffi^9pi*^9  ^^^9  fr-  "fit,"  etc. 

2.  In  accented  syllables  i  becomes  in  Welsh  p  {=um  Eng- 
lish "but") ;  consydro  (to  consider),  hysio  (to  hiss),  dylyfro 
(to  deliver),  mynud  (minute),  syfil  (civil). 

3.  Final  t  in  dissyllabic  or  polysyllabic  words  becomes  e ; 
ffdfret  (favourite),  garlleg  (garlic),  mames  (varnish),  ysgarmes 

(M.E.  "scarmishe"). 

4.  The  diphthongal  sound  of  i  in  monosyllables  and  ac- 
cented syllables  is  retained ;  ffeil  (file),  ffeindio  (find),  ffeino 
(to  fine),  kin  (a  line),  seidir  (cider),  etc. 

0. 

1.  When  under  the  accent,  o  is  generally  shortened,  whether 
followed  by  one  or  more  consonants,  e.g.y  cdkyn  (a  live  coal), 
cdst  ("cost"  and  "coast"),  cdcso  (to  coax),  ndbl  (noble),  ndted 
(noted,  excellent),  ndtis  (notice),  p68t  (post),  pdtsher  (poacher, 
also  a  bungler),  rhM  (roast),  apdrt  (sport),  etc.,  etc. 

" Close,"  the  adjective,  becomes  cftte,  but  the  noun  "close" 
(a  yard),  becomes  ciSa. 

2.  Very  often  o  becomes  to — 

(a)  in  accented  syllables,  e.g.,  hwtcyn  (bodkin),  cmnpas 
(compass),  cwmMro  (to  conjure),  cwnstab  (constable),  cwter  (a 
gutter,  M.E.  "gotere"),  mwngc  (a  monk),  mumgci  (monkey), 
rhwsin  (rosin),  stcnd  (M.E.  "  send,"  sand). 

(/3)  in  final  unaccented  syllables,  e.g.^  ceisbwl  (M.E.  "cache- 
pole  "),  ffa%hwn  (fashion),  hdrstcn  (whoreson),  ctcesiiwn  (ques- 
tion), randwm  (random),  sammi  (salmon). 

Such  forms  as  bdcuniy  barwuij  cwstwm,  gaium,  handstcm,  etc., 
were  probably  borrowed  from  M.E.  forms,  "bacun,"  "barun," 
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"custume,"  "galun,"  "handsum,"  rather  than  from  the 
modified  forms  in  o.  In  toas-bwnt  (waist-band),  the  a  first 
became  o  {waabont,  which  is  also  heard),  and  this  o  then 
became  w, 

3.  Analogously  the  diphthong  ai  became  in  Welsh  wf/  in 
numerous  forms,  such  as  Iwt/n  (loin),  pwynt  (point),  ptvyntel 
(a  pencil,  fr.  "  pointel "),  pwynto  (to  point),  appwynto  (to 
appoint),  pwyntredyn  ("  point- thread,"  of  a  saddler  or  shoe- 
maker), spicy lo  (to  spoil),  etc. 

4.  Diphthong  ou,  ow,  becomes  tv,  e.g.,  crwner  ("  crowner," 
coroner),  domiwa  (dormouse),  fflwr  (flour),  maltos  (mallows), 
hwaing  (housing),  ^>tt?«f  (pout). 

5.  Conversely  o  sometimes  becomes  otr  (=ou  in  English 
"  (yut "),  e,g.^  bowt  (bolt),  howlder  (holder),  powsi  ("  posy,'*  a 
bouquet  of  flowers),  rotvli-powli  (a  rolly-polly),  etc. 

U. 

1.  In  words  borrowed  at  an  early  period,  u  has  become  w 
in  Welsh,  e.g.,  hwndel  (M.E.  "  bundel"),  hribsh  (M.E. 
"  brusche "),  clibb  (club),  clwmsi  (clumsy),  dtd  (dull),  dw9t 
(dust),  drwm  (drum),  grtcmhlan  (to  grumble),  hwcster  (hucks- 
ter), hwmian  (M.E.  "hummen"),  Iwc  (luck),  /t^//i/?^  (lump), 
micsdin  (muslin),  and  many  others. 

2.  In  words  more  recently  introduced,  having  the  sound  of 
w  in  "but,"  that  vowel  is  represented  by  its  equivalent  y  in 
Welsh,  e,g,^  bynnen  (a  bun),  byt'sto  (to  burst),  iyati  (lusty), 
nymbro  (to  number),  nyrsari  (nursery  of  trees  and  shrubs). 
So  "London"  is  colloquially  Llynden;  "business"  is  hardened 
into  bysnes. 

3.  Unaccented  u  sometimes  becomes  i,  e.g.,  corts  (chorus), 
regilato  (to  regulate),  rigilar  (regular),  etc. 

4.  Diphthongal  u  is  practically  retained,  and  may  be  re- 
presented by  iw,  e.g.,  ciwr  (cure),  ciwrat,  ciicrad  (curate),  ditc 
(due),  diwti  (duty),  ffiiw  (flue),  fflitct  (flute),  siwr  (sure),  pitcr 
(pure). 

5.  The  u  in  justice  (a  magistrate),  becomes  e;  "  Jestis  o 
pis "  is  sometimes  heard  as  representing  "  Justice  of  the 
Peace." 
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Assimilation. 

The  assimilation  of  vowels  is  carried  out  to  a  large  extent 
in  Welsh,  as  well  in  borrowed  as  in  native  words.  It  may 
be  distinguished  into  two  kinds : — 

1.  A  vowel  in  a  succeeding  syllable  is  assimilated  to  the 
one  going  before  it : 

a :   shambor   (chamber),  calap   (gallop),   lantar  (lantern), 
pUisiar  (plaister),  atapsil  (a  staple,  fr.  M.E.  ''stapel''),  acddeLtni 
(academy),  gdhri  (gallery). 

e :  m^tel  (metal),  penneff  or  penneth  (a  penknife).  We  also 
often  hear  from  elderly  people  pengcneth,  carrying  us  back  to 
tlxe  time  when  the  k  was  sounded  in  the  English  word. 

i:  cripil  (cripple,  fr.  M.E.  "cripel"),  mistir  (master,  fr. 
'•  mister ''),  ffidil  (M.E.  "fidel"),  shinshir  (ginger),  swi/il 
(s'wivel),  sicir  (M.E.  "siker"). 

o:  bordor  (border),  cqffbr  (coffer),  coppor  (copper),  chfor 
(olover),  ardor  (order),  prdpor  (proper),  aobor  (sober),  etc. 

u=fr:  btctahwr  (butcher),  clicstwr  (cluster),  ctepwrt,  ctcpyrrdd 
or*  cwh^rt  (cupboard),  tnwstwr  (a  great  noise,  fr.  "  muster  "), 
9t4?elwn  (a  foal,  fr.  "  suckling"). 

Even  where  no  written  change  would  take  place,  a  percep- 
tible modification  in  pronunciation  is  effected,  as  in  the  word 
<foctor,  which  in  the  mouth  of  a  Welsh-speaking  native  has 
the  last  0  nearly  or  quite  as  distinct  as  the  first,  not  vague 
^  in  English. 

N.B. — ^A  vowel  is  sometimes  assimilated  in  the  same  way 
to  the  last  element  of  a  preceding  diphthong,  e,g,y  seidir  (cider), 
powdwr  (powder),  sawldiwr  (soldier). 

Sometimes  again  we  find  a  backward-tcorking  assimilation, 
88  in  caticism  (catechism). 

2.  An  assimilated  vowel  is  inseretd  in  the  succeeding 
syllable : — 

a :  AbsJ  (able,  literary  form  is  abl),  atabal  (stable,  literary 
form  ystabl;  yntafellj  a  room,  is  from  the  same  root,  but 
borrowed  from  the  Latin). 

e:  Berem  (barm,  fr.  M.E.  "berm"),  helem  (a  comstack,  fr. 
**  helm,"  probably  on  account  of  its  shape).     So  the  literary 
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forms  sengl  (single),  and  cengl  (a  girth,  fr.  Latin  eingula),  are 
colloquially  shengel  and  ce$igel  or  cingel. 

i :  Cilyn  (a  kiln),  rimpil  or  Aimpil  (poorly,  ailing ;  also 
mean,  shabby,  fr. ''  simple  '')• 

0 :  Storom  (storm). 

«,  w :  Ci6pwl  (couple,  a  pair),  btS^ewl  (a  buckle),  JHcrwm  (a 
bench,  a  form),  ntengewl  (uncle),  fr.  *'  nunole,''  arising  from 
''mine  uncle,''  Lear  L,  4,  117),  plwmws  (plums),  irwbwl 
(trouble). 

The  Consonants. 

I.  The  Surd  Mutes,  P,  C,  K^  T. — In  native  words,  and 
words  borrowed  from  Latin  at  an  early  period,  the  surd 
mutes,  when  vowel-flanked,  or  final  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
have  very  generally  bden  modified  into  their  corresponding 
sonants,  and  when  preceded  by  /  or  r  have  been  cupirated. 
In  borrowed  English  words  the  former  change  has  been  only 
partially  carried  out,  the  latter  not  at  all. 

1.  P,  has  become  b:  (a)  medial:  ildbed  (lappet),  tehoi 
(teapot),  rhymhh  (rumple),  hohho  and  hoppo  (hop). 

08)  Bnal :  plh :  O.E.  pipe. 

2.  (7,  k,  have  become  g :  (a)  medial:  B4gttm  (the  Beacons), 
clogyn  (cloke),  ^go  (echo),  ligo  (leak). 

{P)  Final:  cdg  and  cdgen  (cake),  hd/og^  (havock),  cdfnrig 
(cambric),  bdncag  (pancake). 

(7)  Before  / :  triagl^  O.E.  triacle  (but  we  now  hear  often 
Mel,  fr.  "  treacle  "). 

3.  r,  has  become  rf;  {a)final:  ffiled{eL\\Qi),ff6rffed{{oT{&i), 
cwahed^  (gusset),  gwdagod  (waistcoat),  and  many  others. 

(fi)  Medial :  rediciw  (reticule),  sadin  (satin,  by  old  people), 
(7)  Before  n  and  /;   cod'n  (cotton,  but  often  cofn),  cedl 
(kettle,  also  cetl). 

The  plural  of  ffiled  is  ffil^ti,  and  the  verb.  fr.  fforffed  is 
fforff^tu,  the  surd  remaining  after  the  short  accented  voweL 
If  the  vowel  is  lengthened,  the  sonant  is  used.     So  we  have 

>  I  think  it  is  borrowed  by  Welsh.    We  had  the  word,  howeyer,  in  the  form 
hehogy  =  \r,  aebae  (hawk). 
'  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  borrowed  in  Welsh. 
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the    plurals  pocMi  (pockets)^    blangcidi    (blankets)^   bwcMi 
(buckets),  etc.,  etc. 

4.  After  r  and  /,  c,  k  are  not  aspirated :  Care  (cark),  elerc 
(clerk),  marc  (mark),  core  (cork). 

Thus  we  have  shale  (chalk),  besides  the  older  form  of  the 
same  word  cakh  (lime)  fr.  the  Latin. 
So  ffore  (fork),  besides  ffarch. 

5.  T  is  not  aspirated  after  r,  e.g.,  Cwrt  (court),  ewart 
(quart),  iarten  (tart,  by  the  side  of  a  native  form  torth^  a 
loaf). 

6.  Qu  becomes  chw  in  many  words  in  North  Wales,  but 
never  in  South.  Thus  we  find  N.W.  chwar^/,  chwar^^,  etc., 
against  S.W.  cwarel,  cwarter,  etc. 

The  u  has  been  dropped  after  q  in  the  words  quap,  quote, 
quotation^  which  are  represented  by  colloquial  eei,  eSto,  eota- 
%hwn.     Cf.  Gk.  KoSpaim]^,  fr.  "quadrans." 

7.  C  before  t  is  sometimes  lost  or  assimilated,  e,g,,  ffattri 
(factory),  edritor  (character),  gysdt  N.Wales  (exact). 

8.  C  before  /  disappears  in  special,  apectol  (spectacles). 

9.  T  after  a  is  lost  or  assimilated  :  Ffasno  (fasten),  gwasgod 
(waistcoat),  tesment,  will  (testament),  paabort  (pasteboard), 
possel,  N.W.  (O.E.  "  postel  ")• 

Ts  becomes  Uh  under  the  influence  of  the  thin  vowels,  e^  i, 
in  carrots  (garetsh,  garetahyn),  courtesy  {aortshi  and  cwtshi, 
cf.  Scot,  eurchie), 

10.  T  after  w,  and  before  s,  is  lost :  egrem  (currants). 

11.  T  after  s  appears  to  become  g  in  trysglen  (throstle)  as 
gwisg  (Latin  vestis),  gtcasg  (waist). 

12.  T  is  inserted  after  8  in  ffalst  (wily),  fr.  English  false 
(or  was  the  t  inserted  as  an  English  provincialism  before  the 
'Word  was  borrowed  ?) 

13.  The  dental  spirant  th  is  represented  by  d  in  drefa 
("thrave"). 

II.  The  Sonant  Mutes,  -B,  D,  G, — 1.  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  sonants  have  undergone  provection,  thus : — 
(a)  B  has  become  p  in  Welsh  pastum  (hasten),^  padl  (battle, 

^  This  may  be  a  Celtic  root,  as  we  haye  bat  in  Breton,  with  the  some  meaning. 
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occasionally  in  the  mouth  of  old  people),  pideifn  (block), 
pledren  (bladder),  poiel  (O.E.  hotel),  pattms  (bounce),  pwnskitn 
(bunch),  pri8  (brass). 

(fi)  D  has  become  t  in  t-eani^  (fortune,  fr.  ''destiny''),  iraehi 
(a  drink,  fr.  "draught,''  borrowed  while  the  guttural  was  yet 
sounded  in  England) ;  trdpyn  (drop) ;  twco  (to  duck,  dive) ; 
idcio  (to  dock). 

(7)  O  has  become  e  in  cabqH>  (gallop),  edl  (goal),  erand 
(grand),  cw%hed  (gusset),  ewter  (gutter). 

2.  B^  d,  g  are  changed  into  their  corresponding  surds, 
before  another  surd. 

B :  "  Crab,"  plural  "  crabs,"  gives  eripsyn  (a  small  crab- 
apple,  also  a  stingy  fellow). 

D :  "  Bodkin  "  becomes  bwtein. 

Q :  "  Rag,"  "  rags,"  gives  rhdcs^  pi.,  rh^csj/n,  s. ;  "  rogues," 
gives  rhdcsyn  (a  rogue) ;  "  clogs,"  gives  cldcs,  pL,  cldcserif  s. 

Also  ''odds"  becomes  dtSj  as  in  Beth  ywW  oUt  (What 
does  it  matter  P)     IHm  oU  (No  matter). 

3.  B  has  been  dropped  in  camrig,  fr.  "  cambric,"  which  I 
have  heard  from  old  people.     On  the  contrary, 

4.  B  has  been  inserted  in  tcmbredd  (great  quantity),  which 
I  think  is  a  corruption  of  O.E..  t/nriefe  (enormous).  But  we 
often  hear  wmredd  without  the  B. 

5.  D  has  not  generally  been  aspirated  by  a  following  r  in 
borrowed  English  words.  Cf.  cardio  (to  card),  cordyn  (a 
cord).  But  we  have  murddtcr,  fr.  "  murder,"  and  cyffyrddm 
(comfortable),  fr.  "  comfort,"  through  an  intermediate  cyffyr- 
dt«.  So  possibly  hord  (a  table),  is  a  borrowed  form  of  board, 
M.E.  "bord,"  while  hwrdd  may  represent  the  older  Celtic 
form  of  the  root. 

6.  D  final  after  n  and  r  often  becomes  t ;  e.g.,  ctcbwrt,  also 
cwpwrth  (cupboard),  hasart  (hazard),  meihrt  (mallard),  mwatart 
(mustard),  Baffgart  (safeguard,  for  riding). 

Less  frequently  after  n :  tcasbont,  wasbtcnt  (waistband),  punt 
(O.E.  "pund"). 

7.  D  final  after  a  vowel  sometimes  becomes  t.  Solit  (solid, 
constantly),  sfiirpit  (stupid). 

^  Lweyd  tesni  (to  tell  one*s  fortune}. 
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D  is  assimilated  in  the  word  eappi%y  fr.  ''  codpiece.'' 

S,  The  soft  dental  spirant  dh  disappears  from  0.^./€or^lingf 

•wrliich  gave  ffyrling  (literary),  and  ffyrlUngf  ffrylling  (coUo- 

q^tiial),  a  farthing. 

III.  The  Nasals,  Jf,  N,  Ng. 

M. 

1.  JIT,  Yowel-flanked,  is  not  aspirated,  as  in  many  native 
and  Latin  borrowed  words. 

2.  M  has  become  b  in  the  word  ffwlhert  (polecat,  fr.  M.E. 
••fnlmart"). 

8.  M  is  assimilated   to  /  in  cyffyrddm  (comfortable,  fr. 
**  comfort"). 

N. 

1.  iV  final  (a)  preceded  by  a  vowel,  becomes  m  in  bdtwm, 
iuiwm,  cdtwm  (M.E.  "  cotoun,  -une "),  lidttcm  (latoun),  pdm 
(pane,  of  glass),  piaem,  also  plaen  (plain,  clear),  pldm  (plane, 
for  carpenters),  rhi%wm  (M.E.  "resftn"). 

09)  N  final  becomes  ng  in  the  corruption  of  English  coffin 
coffing^  pi.  coffingau. 

(7)  N  final  is  lost  in  crimsi  (M.E.  "  crimosin  "),  %h6^  or 
^hetpin  (shoespin),  lantary  also  lantarn  (lantern),  but  restored 
in  plural  lanternu 

2.  N  after  m  is  lost  in  "  chimney,"  which  gives  shlmie^ 
plnral  shimeie. 

3.  N  is  introduced  after  r  in  pimhtcrn,  trinshwm,  sishwm 
(fr.  "pincer-s,"  "trencher,"  "scissor-s"),  and  the  r  is  gener- 
ally dropped  in  pronunciation,  leaving  pinshwriy  etc.,  etc. 

Ng. 

1.  Ng  becomes  g  in  the  syncopated  form  magnel  (cannon), 
fr.  "mangoneL" 

2.  Ng  final  often  becomes  n  (as  in  too  colloquial  English) ; 
e.g.,  bredin  (braiding),  cdcin  (cocking,  a  cockfight),  ffeirina 

Fhil.  Tram.  1SS2-8-4.  26 
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(fairings)^  gaddrins  (gatherings,  in  a  dress),  leinin  (lining), 
Mcin  (sacking,  in  old-fashioned  beds),  stcclin  (suckling,  a 
foal),  trimins  (trimmings),  etc.,  etc. 

rV.  The  Liquids,  i,  iZ. 

1.  Initial  /  is  aspirated  in  lldbed  (lappet),  llampren  (lam- 
prey), Udticm  (latftn,  M.E.),  lldc^  a  pen  (lock),  llofft^  upper 
floor  (loft).     Very  many  others  are  not  aspirated. 

2.  L  after  r  becomes  //  in  garlleg,  fr.  "garlic,"  AniJ^rlling, 
fr.  ffyrlingj  fr.  "  feorrfling." 

3.  L  final  is  dropped  in  possib  (colloquial,  the  literary  fomcx 
is  possibl)  and  cwnstab,  f r.  "  possible  "  and  "  constable  " ;  th^ 
plural  of  the  latter  is  cwnsteblu 

L  final  is  dropped  after  a  vowel  in  ridicitv,  fr.  "  reticule." 

4.  L  before  t  occasionally^  is  replaced  by  w;  e.g.,  bowt,  b».* 
the  literary  form  is  bollt  (bolt),  powtis  and  powltia  (poultice^  ^ 
sowdro  (solder). 

1.  jB  initial  regularly  becomes  r A  in  all  words  that  ha^^ 
been  used  familiarly  for  any  length  of  time,  e.g.,  rasp,  ren<^ 
rest  (remainder),  rock,  roll,  become  rhasp,  rhent,  rhest,  rht^s 
rhdi. 

2.  It  tends  to  disappear  before  6,  d,  t,  ch  (sharp  palatal^  9 
and  «;  e.g.,  riwbob  (rhubarb),  stifficat  (certificate),  tance^ 
(tancard),  pHris  (pertriche),  tcstid  (worsted),  shittH  (surtout)* 
cwrtshi,  cwtahi  (courtesy),  pdtsh,  also  pdrtsh,  vowel  very  shor* 
(porch). 

3.  It  before  n  final  disappears  in  pinshum,  aishum^  trinshwnf 
the  more  usually  heard  forms  of  pinshtcm,  etc.  (in  which 
the   final  n  is   an   accretion),  fr.    "  pincer-s,"   "  scissor-s,'* 
"  trencher." 

4.  It  is  inserted  after  jf  in  the  word  J^rtcstian,  fr.  "fustian/* 

5.  In  some  words  the  initial  r  has  been  taken  for  the 
Welsh  article  *r,  contracted  from  yr.    Thus  rdser  (razor),  has 

^  Beggarly,  of  coarse  It,  Id,  gi^e  Ut, 
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been  often  analysed  into  yr  dser,  resulting  in  sach  phrases 
M  yngaser  i  (my  razor).  So  '' wristbaix.d"  has  been  corrapted 
into  rhyshantf  and  this  resolved  into  V  hyabant  with  plural 
hysbantau. 

V.  The  Spirant,  JT". 

1.  JT*  is  prefixed  to  initial  t  in  the  colloquial  forms,  himp^ 
yn^  fr.  imp^  himpo  (to  sprout,  to  imp).  Also  to  ir  in  htoen^  fr. 
wen. 

2.  JT*^  after  a  sonant  mute  changes  it  into  a  surd.  Bedehis 
gives  bettwa,  a  common  place-name  in  Wales. 

VI.  The  Labial  Spirants,  F,  V,  W. 

^• 

1.  jP  becomes  w  in  brecwast  (breakfast),  pkwarch  (M.E. 
**  pik-forke,"  but  possibly  it  is  a  native  compound ;  note  the 
aspiration  of  guttural  after  r). 

2.  F  becomes  th  in  pengcneth^  an  old  pronunciation  of  pen- 
knife, heard  in  the  mouths  of  old  people  sometimes.  So  the 
hinfic  of  the  Oxford  Glosses,  from  Lat.  beneficium,  has  passed 
into  benthyg. 

r. 

1.  Initial  V  has  become  m  in  mantes  (vantage),  fnenfro 
(venture),  mames  (varnish),  milen  (villain),  melved  (velvet). 

2.  Initial  v  becomes  b  in  becao  (to  grieve,  fr.  "vex"). 
Welsh  words  in  m  and  b  have  the  initial,  in  certain  relations, 
regularly  modified  into  /  (mh^  bh) .  As  few  native  Welsh 
words  begin  in/,  and  as  English  v  has  the  sound  of  Welsh/, 

*  This  force  of  h  giTes  rise  to  a  peculiar  rule  in  "WeUh  alliterative  poetry. 
According  to  the  laws  of  assonance,  certain  consonant  sounds  at  the  bc^ning  of 
a  line  must  be  answered  by  similar  sounds  at  the  end.  But  it  is  ruled  that  '*  a 
soft"  {i.e..,  sonant)  consonant,  strengthened  by  A,  is  equivalent  to  a  **hard  con- 
sonant," as  in  the  line  : 

**  Tbm  Msd  hwH  a  we/ir." 
^  n-  Issdh'  n  -/. 
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the  Welflthman  nnoonmonsly  regards  English  words  in  0  as 
modified  forms,  and  8(v  naturally,  changes  the  v  into  m  or  b, 
in  those  t^tions  which  demand  the  radical* 

So  I  have  heard  v6te  transformed  into  b6L  The  prooess  is 
a  natural  one.  Bara  after  ei^  for  example,  becomes  /mra,  ei 
fara  (his  bread).  So  a  Welshman,  speaking  of  ei  voie  (his 
vote},  nnconsoioasly  assumes  a  radical  bdt^  and  will  perhaps 
say,  T  ma$  bdi  gmUo  (he  has  a  vote).  If  he  is  innocent  of 
any  knowledge  of  English,  he  is  very  likely  to  say  so. 

1.  Initial  to  is  very  frequently  preceded  by  g,  whidi  of 
course  is  dropped  whenever  the  **  medial ''  form  is  required. 
Ghodst  (waist),  gwarant  (warrant),  gwasgod  (waistcoat),  gmdw^ 
(widow),  gwidwar  (Widower),  etc.,  etc. 

2.  W  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  more  yague  Towel 
sounds  into  a  distinct  a,  of.  gwidwar  (widower),  picwarch 
(M.E.  picforke).  So  the  sound  of  the  first  a  in  Welsh  gwa- 
rant is  very  different  from  that  in  "  warrant.'' 

Vn.  The  Palatals  Ch,  J,  Q  (soft). 

Ch. 

This  combination  is  variously  represented.  In  older  loan- 
words it  becomes  %  or  8h^  in  later  ones,  tsh. 

1.  Ch  vowel-flanked  becomes  «,  e.g.,  piaer  (O.E.  "picher"), 
petris  (O.E.  "pertriche"). 

So  M.E.  "  cachepol"  is  Welsh  ceishwl;  but  match,  march, 
latchet,  give  maUhen^  martaho,  letahed. 

2.  Ch  initial  becomes  ah.  Shale  (chalk),  ahimie  (chimney), 
shalena  (challenge),  shanel  (channel),  ehaicna  (chance),* 
shibichyn  (chibolle-s).  But  now  chaff,  cheap,  touch,  are 
sounded  tshaff^  tshSp^  twtsh^  ete.,  ete. 

^  This  word  exists  in  an  older  form,  gtoeddw  (fr.  Latin  vidua  perbApg),  which 
is  the  literary  form,  while  gwidw  is  probahly  more  common  in  oolfoquiiu  speech. 
'  M.E.  ehaunee. 
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cT;  g  (soft). 

1.  J  initial  becomes  Bh :  8Mn,  Stan  (Jane),  ^hwc  (jug), 
thwms  (M.E.  joumiSe),  Shae^  Shad  (Jack-ie),  shibido,  verb 
(gibbet),  shinshir  (ginger),  shipsum-s  (gipsen,  gipsy). 

2.  (a.)  G  final  after  a  yoweP  becomes  s:  Mantes  (vantage), 
jMes  (pottage),  esirys  (estridge). 

(13.)  G  final  after  n  becomes  sh  :  mansh  (mange),  piwnsh 
(plunge),  Jfrensh,  (fringe,  fr.  M.E.  *  frange '),  spwnsh  (O.E. 
spunge) ;  challenge  becomes  shalens,  by  dissimilation. 

(7.)  G  final  after  r  becomes  8 :  Shars  (charge). 

3.  c/ medial  aft;er  n  becomes  «;  ComHrtcr  {conjurer).  Now, 
however,  the  j  sound  is  more  familiar  than  formerly,  and 
cwr\firo  becomes  "conjure,"  jig  (jug),  and  job.  Jack,  jockey, 
etc.,  are  heard  constantly. 

VIII.  The  Sibilants,  8,  Z,  8h. 

8. 

1.  8  initial  or  medial,  when  followed  or  preceded  by  e  or  t, 
tends,  as  in  Irish,  to  become  sh.  Hence  we  find  bishi  (busy), 
hdsher  (hosier),  sh^span  (saucepan),  shife,  M.E.  "  sive  "  (verb, 
shifeio)^  shimpil  (simple),  shingco  (sink). 

8  never  becomes  soft =2  in  Welsh.  Hence  M.E.  "leyser 
becomes  User  or  kaaer  (the  8  is  quite  hard  and  vowel  short), 
pUser  (pleasure),  etc. 

8  initial  followed  by  other  vowels,  even  0,  often  becomes 
sh :  shwto  (suit),  shitwt  (surtout),  shtor  (sure),*  short  (sort), 
ih(>ced^  or  s(>ced  (socket) ;  sock-s  gives  shbcsy  shdcsen,  shdcas, 
plural  -au. 

8h. 

Curiously,  sh  final,  even  when  preceded  by  e  or  t,  often 
becomes  s  :  Marnes  (varnish),  twndis  (tundish),  ^^s  (fresh) ; 
sh  is  also  heard  in  such  words. 

>  But  cabbage  U  cabeUh,  sing.  cahiUhen, 

'  O.E.  8eur^  t&r.    We  hear  also  in  Welsh  sometimeB  aitor,  in  which  the  s  is 
pore  and  the  diphthong  has  its  own  sound,  as  in  lliw. 
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z. 

This  letter  is  not  known  to  Welsh,  and  in  borrowed  words 
it  becomes  «,  as  in  %il  (zeal),  dAjdo  (to  dazzle),  pyilo  (to  puzzle), 
r&%er  (razor),  etc. 

But  %  is  occasionally  found  in  books,  in  words  like  ztU  b, 
E.  ''  zeal " ;  and  ostentatious  readers  pronounce  it  as  in  Eng- 
lish, but  it  is  felt  to  be  an  importation. 

X 

This  compound  is  at  times  cut  down  to  simple  «,  as  in 
e^guH  (excuse),  te%tun  (text),  and  final,  mpiccoA  (pickaxe). 

Many  Consonants  Avoided. 

In  borrowed  English  words,  if  more  than  two  consonant-a 
come  together,  an  effort  is  made  to  get  rid  of  one  of  them- 
Thus: 

1.  jD  after  n,  and  followed  by  another  consonant,  goes  oufl 
or  is  assimilated.     Bambocs  (bandbox),  gwlfinah  (goldfinch) 
hangcyff  (handcuff),  hansivm  (handsome). 

2.  B  and  P  after  m  also.     Cambric  becomes  camrig,  an 
company  cwmpni,  and  then  cwmm, 

3.  Similarly  we  find   "  turnpike "   metamorphosed  into 
tyrpeg\  " point-thTesA'*  into ptci/ntred,  axid pwyntred-i/n ;  and 
by  the  help  of  metathesis,  "mantel-piece"  is  worn  down  into 
mamplis. 

Metathesis. 

In  Welsh  is  carried  out  in  a  very  systematic  way  ;  it  com-* 
prises  not  only  (1)  simple  transposition  of  a  letter,  but  alsc7 
(2)  an  exchange  of  position,  and  (3)  an  interchange  at  once 
of  position  and  character. 

1.  Simple  change  of  position,  as  clasgu  for  casglu  (to 
gather). 

2.  Interchange  of  position  between  two  consonants,  as  in 
gofedd  for  goddef  (suffer),  wanolh  for  tcthnos  (a  week),  tang* 
neddeftor  tangnefedd  (peace),  lldswt/r  for  sallw^yr  (a  psalter). 
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3.  Interchange  of  character  as  well  as  of  position,  as  in 
^ped  for  ateb  (to  answer),  gwymed  for  gtcyneb  (face). 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  b  takes  the  place  of  ^,  and  in  so 

doing  assumes  the  character  (surd)  of  the  dental,  while  the 

^  becomes  sonant,  to  answer  the  character  of  the  letter  it 

displaces.     In  the  second  example,  likewise,  the  labial  b  is 

XiasaHsed  to  m,  having  displaced  the  nasal  dental  n,  which 

changes  in  turn  to  the  sonant  dental,  as  it  takes  the  place 

^f  a  sonant  6. 

These  principles  are  applied  also  to  borrowed  words : 

1.  Transposition  we  have  in  ffrylling  for  ffyrlUng^  shindris 
ibr  O.E.  "sindirs"  (scoria). 

2.  Exchange  of  position.     Comsimhwn,  fr.  '^  consumption.'' 

3.  Interchange  of  position  and  character.  Matcyn  for 
*' napkin,"  in  which  the  labial  p  is  nasalised  to  m,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  nasal  fi,  and  the  latter  changes  to  its  corre- 
sponding surd  ty  to  replace  the  surd  p. 

But  of  all  words,  that  which  undergoes  the  greatest  changes 
is  the  Latin  benefi<iium.  In  the  Oxford  Glosses  it  is  bin/ic 
by  assimilation  ;  betiffic  by  change  of  jf  to  thy  noticed  above 
(p.  374),  and  modification  of  surd  c,  gives  benthig,  the  present 
literary  form.  In  colloquial  speech  this  is  often  hardened 
into  bentig.  Then  as  initial  b  and  m  modify  into  /  (see  p. 
373,  under  letter  Vy  2),  the  two  radicals  are  occasionally  mis- 
taken one  for  the  other.  This  gives  us  mentig.  Lastly,  by  the 
third  mode  of  metathesis  just  described,  mentig  becomes 
mencid.  Thus  we  have  beneficium  slowly  passing  through 
the  forms  benffic,  benffig,  benthigy  bentigy  mentig,  and  mencid, 
where  for  the  present  ends  its  "  strange  eventful  history." 

Popular  Etymologies. 

In  using  many  English  words,  the  etymology  of  which  is 
unknown  to  the  speakers,  fancy  often  exerts  itself  to  find  an 
origin  for  them.  I  can  here  only  notice  two  or  three  by  way 
of  example.  The  popular  etymology  is  sought  sometimes  in 
English,  sometimes  in  Welsh.  Thus,  an  ''hostler"  having  to 
do  with  horses,  the  word  is  very  commonly  supposed  to  have 
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been  deriyed  from  the  name  of  the  animal,  and  pronoaneed 
aooordingly*  honler.  Again,  among  gatherers  of  "  nmplea  " 
I  hare  often  heard  the  plant-name  '^horehound"  tranafcinned 
into  yr  O  rmcnd  (the  round  0) ;  and  I  have  known  the  nuno 
ingenions  &noy  more  poetically  resolve  the  herb  *'  Talerian '' 
into  yr  ^ftril  arian  (the  silver  tongs). 

Here,  for  the  present,  the  writer  is  compelled  to  drop  a 
snbject  which  he  had  h<^>ed  to  treat  much  more  fully.  What 
he  may  have  to  add  must  await  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 


XL— THE  OSOAN  INSCRIPTION  DISCOVERED  AT 
CAPITA  IN  1876.     By  G.  A.  Schbumpp. 

I INTBNDBD  at  first  to  report  on  the  progress  achieved  within 
the  last  few  years  in  the  study  of  the  Oscan  dialect  generally, 
but  want  of  time  and  other  circumstances  have  unfortunately 
prevented  me  from  carrying  out  my  intention.  I  will  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  the  most  important  material  which  has 
been  brought  to  light  of  late,  namely,  to  the  Capuan  lead- 
tablet  of  1876.  Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Dr.  F. 
Buecheler  deciphered  the  inscription  on  it,  and  the  most 
competent  voices  have  been  heard  on  its  interpretation.  The 
literature  on  the  subject  is,  however,  rather  lengthy  and 
sometimes  difficult  to  read  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
German  philological  style.  It  may  therefore  not  be  deemed 
out  of  place  to  condense  the  principal  opinions  and  to  present 
them  in  as  readable  a  form  as  the  dryness  of  such  matters 
will  allow.  In  attempting  to  do  this,  I  have  imitated 
Zvetaieff^  and  not  given  any  interpretation  of  my  own. 
Zvetaieff,  however,  merely  gives  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Oscan  inscriptions  without  a  word  of  comment.  This  pre- 
cludes the  reader  from  obtaining  a  connected  idea  of  the 
meaning,  nor  does  it  enable  one  to  appreciate  the  rendering 
of  many  an  individual  word.  I  have  tried  to  be  rather  more 
explicit  with  regard  to  the  inscription  of  1876,  and  I  would 
especially  draw  attention  to  what  has  been  "  restored  "  by 

^  Syllog^  iiucriptioniim  oscaram  ad  archetypornm  et  librornm  fidem.  Petro^Ii 
et  Lipsiae.  Text,  Svo.  and  a  magnificently  got  up  folio  volume  of  plates  containing 
the  exact  reprodaction  of  all  the  Oscan  inscriptions  (1878). 
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two  out  of  the  three  interpreters,  and  to  what  has  been 
translated  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a  'Mevotio/'  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  '* restored" 
words  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  into  vocabularies  as 
nndoabted  Oscan  words,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  had  a 
thoroughly  reliable  Oscan  grammar  and  vocabulary.  Z vetaiefTs 
Sbomik  osskikh  nadpisei  s  ocerkom  fonetiki,  morfologii  i 
glossariem,  published  at  Kiev  in  1877  (only  300  copies 
printed),  and  evidently  founded  on  Bruppacher's  Lautlehre 
and  Enderis'  Formlehre,  accepts  too  much  of  the  conjectural 
element.  The  Oscan  words  quoted  by  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  should  be  more  carefully  collected  than  has  been 
done  heretofore.  The  able  articles  by  Aufrecht,  Bugge, 
Corssen,  Ebel,  Kircbhoff,  Kern,  etc.,  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift, 
Dr.  Buecheler's  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie, 
as  well  as  his  and  Fiorelli's  essays  in  the  Commentationes 
philologicae  in  honorem  Theodori  Mommseni  (1877),  and 
above  all  Corssen's  Beitrage  zur  italischen  Sprachkunde, 
have  not  yet  been  turned  to  the  best  account.  I  am,  there- 
fore, afraid  it  is  still  somewhat  premature  to  aim  at  a 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  such  a  fragmentary  inscription 
as  the  one  I  am  now  going  to  describe. 

1. — The  Inscription.     (See  pp.  380-381.) 

In  1876  Buecheler  received  from  a  friend  at  Naples  a 
roUed-up  lead  tablet  found  in  an  Oscan  grave  at  Capua. 
Buecheler  unrolled  and  cleaned  it  with  great  care,  got  the 
inscription  lithographed,  and  presented  the  tablet  to  the 
Naples  Museum,  where  it  is  now  preserved.  The  inscription 
is  in  the  Oscan  language,  the  writing  being  from  right  to 
left.  There  is  one  line  on  the  outside  and  the  inside  contains 
twelve,  but  the  end  of  each  has  perished,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  exactly  how  much  is  wanting ;  the  twelfth 
line,  however,  is  the  concluding  one,  as  there  is  a  blank  space 
below.  When  the  tablet  was  unrolled,  it  broke  in  several 
places,  where  now  there  are  slight  gaps  or  mere  fragments 
of  letters.  Buecheler  was  the  first  who  read  and  interpreted 
the  inscription.    His  conjectures  were  published  in  the  Khein. 
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HuBeaiDy  xxziiL  part  1,  and  again  in  a  separate  reprint 
'Oskische  Bleitafel,  ''Frankfurt  a.M.  1877,  pp.  78.  In  1878, 
SophuB  Bugge  of  Gbistianiai  in  '*  Altitaliache  Sijidien,"  pp. 
60,  and  in  1880,  E.  Husohkey  in  "  Die  neue  oakiflohe  Blei- 
tafel/'  Leipzig,  pp.  98,  published  some  important  suggestions 
more  or  less  differing  from  Buecheler's.  There  is  also  a 
notice  of  Bueoheler's  essay  by  Michel  Br^  in  the  JSetme 
CriUgue  of  the  9th  February,  1878. 

In  the  accompanying  table  numbers  1  to  12  denote  the 
lines,  (a)  is  Buecheler's  reading,  (b)  Huschke's,  and  (e) 
Bugge's.  A  dash  means  the  absence  of  an  uncertain  number 
of  letters,  dots  or  stars  denote  the  absence  of  so  many  letters. 
Square  brackets  enclose  conjectural  readings,  ordinary 
brackets  in  (6)  the  correction  of  grammatical  mistakes.  A 
dot  under  a  letter  in  (a),  as  under  the  d  of  KluYatiud,  line 
2,  means  that  Buecheler  does  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading. 

Bugge  distinguishes  u  and  a,  although  it  is  no- longer  pos- 
sible to  make  out  the  dot  over  the  u  in  the  original;  Huaohke 
also  distinguishes  u  and  6,  but  Bugge's  o's  and  Huschke's  ti's 
do  not  everywhere  coincide.  Huschke,  moreover,  distin- 
guishes i  and  i,  which  are  represented  by  one  and  the  same 
letter  in  the  original,  and  also  restores  the  punctuation  of  the 
sentences. 

Considering  that  many  words  of  this  inscription  are  en- 
tirely new  to  us,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  read,  and  that 
there  are  numerous  gaps,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  attempt  its 
interpretation.  Bueeheler  gives  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
general  meaning  and  confines  himself  chiefly  to  the  discussion 
of  individual  words  without  pretending  to  give  their  syntac- 
tical relations.  Bugge's  and  Huschke's  translations  are  con- 
fessedly based  on  Buecheler's,  but  they  go  a  step  further  and 
present  connected  sentences.  This  could  of  course  not  be 
done  without  filling  up  the  gaps  with  conjectural  words  (see 
the  table),  and  however  plausible  the  results  of  such  a  process 
may  appear,  the  very  fact  that  the  two  translations  are  widely 
different  from  each  other  does  not  inspire  one  with  much 
confidence.    Bugge  adheres  more  to  Buecheler,  but  Huschke, 
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still  unshaken  in  his  conyiction  that  the  Italic  dialects  must 
be  interpreted  through  Greek,  is  far  more  originaL  Br^al 
describes  Buecheler's  interpretation  as  'Mes  tours  de  force 
fetymologiques/'  and  I  am  afraid  the  description  also  applies 
to  those  of  the  two  other  scholars.  Still  it  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  notice  what  they  make  of  the  inscription,  without, 
however,  entering  into  the  lengthy  details  by  which  the 
translation  of  every  word  is  accompanied  (over  200  pages). 
They  all  agree  to  see  in  the  tablet  a  defixio  or  devotio  (cf. 
Wordsworth,  Specimens  of  Early  Latin,  pp.  231  sqq.),  i.e, 
a  sort  of  incantation  whereby  a  private  enemy  is  "  devoted  " 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  infernal  powers.  The  name  of  the 
enemy  in  this  instance  is  a  man  named  Paquius  Cluatius,  and 
the  aggrieved  person  a  woman  called  Yibia  Aquia.  The  tablet 
with  the  curse  inscribed  on  it  is  laid  in  a  grave,  the  abode  of 
death,  and  the  avenging  demons  are  called  upon  to  destroy 
the  offender  either  at  once  or  by  lingering  illness.  The 
offence  is  believed  to  have  consisted  in  robbing  Yibia  of  her 
daughter  (Buecheler),  of  a  ''minister''  (Bugge),  of  a  goblet 
*'  pocnlum  "  consecrated  to  the  goddess  of  death,  K17/},  and 
thus  acting  as  a  charm  ''praebia"  (Huschke).  The  last* 
named  offence  might  be  considered  too  trifling  for  such  an 
awful  incantation,  but  we  know  of  similar  cases,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  loss  of  a  ring,  giving  rise  to  a  devotio. 

2. — Buecheler's  and  Bcgge's  interpretations. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  table  will  show  that 
Buecheler  does  not  attempt  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  in- 
scription, except  when  justified  by  the  analogy  of  similar 
passages  in  the  preserved  portions  of  the  tablet.  Bugge, 
however,  like  Huschke,  fills  in  a  number  of  conjectural 
words,  but  agrees  with  Buecheler  in  so  many  respects  that  we 
may  consider  his  interpretation  pari  passu  with  Buecheler's. 
I  found  it  convenient  to  place  Bugge's  translation  first,  and 
only  to  mention  Buecheler's  where  it  differs,  but  I  am  anxious 
once  more  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Buecheler  was 
the  first  to  decipher  and  interpret  the  inscription. 
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In  the  following  account  B.  stands  for  **  Bnecheler,"  the 
rest  is  both  Bogge's  and  Bneoheler's  :— 

JTmsiOereri  (Ceres,  as  the  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions, 
Eeri  for  EerH),  |  iir«ftftiibij=;ultrici  (according  to  a  gloss  to 
Hesychins  ipdmuruf,  ipwwri^  Matce^vei)  \  wuttu^iim^szjMmDSmr 
yimns  (B.  mandavi),  t.^.  Yibia  and  others,  |  jmh' jiot=:qnae  qui 
(cf.  sei  dens  sei  deira),  t.^.  and  to  any  other  deity  besides 
Oereswho  |  i|[/bMaf=adigit  |  «8aitara/a8=:execratos  |  heriam  m$mm 
=ad  regnom  suom,  ef.  heros  (B.  arbitriam  snnm)  |  kgimam 
«tiram=ad  cohortem  saam,  qf.  Horace's  ^febrinm  eohorsb" 
here  the  train  of  avenging  demons  (B.  connects  login  with 
Teligio  and  renders  potestat-)  |  i|[/bAMi(/=adigat  (B.  deferat)  supom 
kginomzsaA  suam  cohortem  (B.  potestatem)  |  amfs=osores  (B. 
-oros)  fmm=et,  f9ia&iik8=:maleYolo8,  ef.  mains,  nw^rot snostros 
(B.  fuxXoKo^  =  mollis ;  nistrus  =  ni-s-trus,  with  compamtiTe 
affixes,  cf.  nexus,  St.  '  near,'  thus,  =  propiores)  |  Pakw 
KlumUud  abl.  absolute  with  damiantud=Paquio  CluatiD  ani 
=ante,  'above  all  others,  haters,  and  evil-wishers'  |  dami^ 
an/tie^  =:demeante,  %.e.  going  down  to  the  infernal  regions! 
A;a(fom=cadere,  instead  of  supine,  i.e.  to  fall  as  a  victim  | 
|mA;/t«=purgamento,  as  an  atonement,  f7a/<tuma«=optimae  sciL 
deae  {not  Geres).  Bugge  thus  renders  valamais,  as  valaimas, 
gen.  sing.,  and  translates  it  by  Optimae  deae,  cf.  bona  mater 
as  applied  to  Terra ;  puklu,  same  root  as  in  puru8= atonement. 
Buecheler  sees  in  valamais  a  dat.  plur.=optimi8,  and  in  puklu 
a  gen.  plur.  same  root  as  puer,  puella=puellarum,  and  in- 
terprets '  the  best  of  maidens/  as  an  euphemistic  appellation 
of  the  avenging  spirits,  thus^dis  Manibus  idik  tifei  manafam 
=id  tibi  mandavimus,  referred  by  Bugge  to  what  follows  (B. 
id  tibi  mandavi,  referring  to  what  precedes)  |  dadad^=reAAnX. 
FVWta>=Vibiae,  prebai  cf.  privatae  =  spoliatae,  ampolohm, 
same  root  as  ancus,  ancilla=mini8trum  |  (B.  reads  prebaiam 
pu.  ulum,  but  does  not  translate  these  two  words,  although  he 
suggests  that  pu.  ulum  may  refer  toYibia's  first-born  daughter). 
Keri  arentikai  Gereri  ultrici  |  inim  o1<i8  kffinei=zet  illius  cohort!, 
i.e.  Gereris,  /ama^ir=mancipator,  svai  neip  dadid^=Bi  nee,  i,e. 
non,  reddit  |  puklom  valaimas  =  (ut)  purgamentum  Optimae 
(B.  Gereri  ultrici  et  dis  Manibus  et  sepulcri  potestati,  cf.  oUa, 
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the  funeral  urn,  here,  the  tomb,  si  nee  reddit,  veneat,  lamatir, 
third  sing,  root  of  latro,  Xrjk)  \  aA:ru;^=  raptim,  eiseia  dontei8= 
=eiu8  devoti,  soil,  cinis  inim  kaispatar  et  caespitibus  tegitor 
inim  kruatatar  et  glebis  tegitor,  %.€.  in  other  words,  may  the 
enemj  be  brought  into  the  grave  I  (B.  aeri  eius  defuncti, 
mortui,  %.e.  the  body  in  the  grave,  fato  opprimatur,  et  caedatur 
et  cruentetur,  cf.  caespes,  caedere,  and  cruor)  |  svai  neip  si  nee, 
Le.  sinon,  art  aut  scat  eififikus,  cf.  figo=decreveris,  tiiom=te 
[facere]  idik  id  eisoiz=:eif  jood^=post  (B.  taking  tiiom  as  nom. 
aut  si  tu  id  decreveris,  pust  eis=po8tea)  meaning,  if  thou 
ordainest  that  the  punishment  should  be  deferred ;  line  6,  pon 
kahad  quum  incohat  (prepares  anything  for  enjoyment)  pod 
quod  nenemom,  root  ner,  cf,  avqp  with  suffix  as  in  patei'nus  : 
nemo  and  negative  prefix  =:virilitate  carens  neip  potiiad^ne 
pofisit  (B.  kahad=capit ;  no  translation  for  n  .  .  .  mvm,  avt 
instead  of  pod ;  B.  explains  '  opus  quum  incohat  aut  negotium 
ne  possit ')  ponom  kahad^^unqusun  incohat  (B.  pun  um  kahad 
=cum  —  capit),  avt  svai  pid  perfahlum  u/=aut  si  quid  per- 
fectum  it  (B.  aut  si  quid  perficere  velit,  Oscan  avt  svai  pid 

perfa ),  neip  potiiad  ne  possit  |  nip  nee,  aiausis  sacrificia, 

nom.  hontrois  nip  suproia  inferis  nee  superis  (dis),  dat.,  potiians 
possint,  pidtim  potiians  quidquam  possint,  ofteis  optati,  grati, 
od/akium,  cf.  olfacere,  odoris  facere,  i.e.  may  no  sacrifices  what- 
soever be  able  to  effect  anything  agreeable ;  pukloi,  dat.  purga- 
mento,  talaimas  Optimae  (deae)  [B.  takes  hontrois  and  suprois 
as  ablatives  agreeing  with  the  abl.  aisu8is=nec  inferis  nee 
superis  sacrificiis  possint  quidquam  possint,  i,e.  nullo  mode 
possint;  then  the  subject  of  putiians  would  be  the  nom. 
valaimas  puklui=di  Manes ;  B.  leaves  ufteis  untranslated, 
but  supposes  it  to  be  a  gen.  =  devoti,  of  the  cursed  one]. 
pon  kahad  far  cum  far  parat  (B.  capit),  nip  potiiad  edum  ne 
possit  edere,  nip  menvum  limo  nee  minuere  famem  (quoquam 
eorum  per),  pai  quae,  homuns  bivos  homines  vivi,  karanter 
pascuntur.  Soluh  omnino  (B.  denique),  Pakis  Kliivatiis 
Paquius  Cluatius,  toromiiad  torqueatur,  cf  tormentum  (B. 
tabescat,  cf  terere),  valaimas  puklo  Optimae  purgamentum  in 
apposition  with  Paquius  Cluatius  (B.  dis  manibus,  the  instru- 
mental abl.),  lotfrom  Vihiiai  Akviiai  liberum  Yibiae  Aquiae 
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(B.  mne  detrimento  Y.  A.),  t.^.  but  let  there  ariae  no  misbhief 
to  Tibia  herself  from  the  deafraction  of  her  enemy,  nm  pak 
aflakui  nve  adegeris  (B.  detuleris),  Pakim  Klmvaiiitnn  Paqoinm 
Olaatinm,  valaimat  pukb  Optimae  purgamentom  (B.  die  mani* 
hoBJf  9upra8  ad  snperoe  (B.  eapra),  inim  iuvai  kgmri  et  tme 
oohorti  (B.  poteetati),  inim  mikrim  et  saonim,  wtd  puk  t^mkm 
aive  adegeris  (B.  detnleris),  howtroB  ad  inferos  (B.  infra),  Urm 
terrae,  koniro9  ad  inferos,  wUainuu  puklo  Optimae  pmrgamsD- 
tum  (B.  dis  Manibus),  ati  Keri  aretikai  ant  Osreri  nltrioi, 
api  olas  leginei  ant  illins  oohorti  (B.  sepnleri  potestati).  In 
the  fragment— as  trutas  tus — ^B,  renders  tratas  '  oertas '  and 
thinks  it  refers  to  the  statement  of  a  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  corse  shall  be  available ;  Bugge  takes  tmtas  for  « 
gen.  =4nartae. 

Bugge  interprets  the  outside  inscription: — Cereri  nltrid 
quae  qui  ad  suum  regnum  ad  suam  oohortem  adigit,  msneh 
pator,  glebis  tegitor ;  and  supposes  that  then  the  name  of 
the  enemy  was  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  inscription,  Bueohekr 
is  inclined  to  plaoe  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  B.a 

3. — Huschke's  Interpretation  {cf.  the  lines  marked  (6)  in 
the  accompanying  table,  pp.  380-381.) 

I.  HERIAM,  1st  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
her(e)um,  Lat.  Yelle=velim,  I  desire  {that) ;  paIplikum  maka- 
FUM,  paiplikum,  an  adverb,  same  origin  as  7rat'7raXi7=:callide, 
craftily,  manafum,  past  part.  pass,  of  manaum,  cf.  Lat  manu- 
arius, '  fur'=:furto  ablatum,  subreptum,  stolen,  thus  paiplikum 
manafum,  the  object  craftily  stolen;  Keri  ARENTiKAi,  Eeri, 
dat.  of  Ki]p,  the  goddess  of  death,  arentikai,  same  orig^  as 
apa= ultrici,  avenging,  from  avenging  Kir  {niay  experience)  ; 
suvAM  LEGiNUM=8uam  stragem,  cf  Xeyeti/  as  in  ravrjXeyii^^  her 
laying  low ;  InIm,  and  (that) ;  ATER=noxius,  the  offender ;  pun 
LAMATiiAD=quum  obstiuatus  est,  cf  Xr^fia-ria^,  with  suffix 
n;/},  if  he  is  obstinate  {i.e,  does  not  restore  what  he  has  stolen), 
soil,  may  also  experience  it  as  a;   usurs,  6iSup<h,  wretched; 
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iviMy  and ;  malaks,  /jLoKcuei^j  debile ;  nistr6s,  vevirrd^fa,  nod, 
let  the  head  drop  in  dying^^zhai/'dead  (man). 

II.  PAKi6i  EldyatiuI,  dat.  To  Paqutus  Ciuaiifis;  amikad, 
ai^#Mi9y  3rd.  sing.  subj.  pres.  ma^  happen ;  fuklum,  m^^  cf. 
pagna,  pugily=:^A^  striking  (down);  VALAiMAis,  cf.  valere, 
Taletado=<>/'  (his)  health  [Den  Paquius  Cluatius  betreffe  das 
Schlagen  das  GesundheitJ  ;  um,  aJwy  thm\  tuvu  leginCjm, 
nom.9  thy  laying^hw;  AFLUKADy  Lat.  ad-fiigere,  3rd  sing. 
sabj.  pres.  fnay  afflict ;  eisunk,  himy  ace. ;  damiatum,  &i/lmS, 
subdued  (ace.  agreeing  with  eisunk),  (so  that) ;  dadad,  Lat. 
dedaty  he  may  give  up;  Yibiiai,  to  Vibia;  idik,  that  (object) ; 
MANAF&My  stolen  ;  TiFsi,  from  thee  (Lat.  tibi)  (namely) ;  prb- 
baIam,  cf.  Lat.  praebia, '  an  amalet ';  pukulum,  Lat.  poculum 
^=^the  protecting  goblet  (prebaiam  pukdlum  are  in  apposition 
to  idik  manafum) ;  KerI  arbktikai,  to  avenging  Kir  (I 
eommendy  mando) ;  puklum  valaImas  eisbis,  percussum  vale- 
tndinis  eiu8=M^  striking  (down)  of  his  health;  inim,  and; 
XEGiNBi;  stragi,  to  the  laying-low ;  ulas,  gen.  sing.  avXi;,  the 
abode  of  the  dead  in  the  infernal  regions,  of  Orcus ;  svaI,  Lat. 
Ajif;  LAMATiR  (being)  obstinate;  neIp,  Lat.  nee ;  dadit,  A^ 
does  fwt  give  up  the  (goblet) ;  Inim  kaIspatar  Inim  krustatar, 
3rd  sing,  imper.  pass.  Lat.  -tor,  kaispatar,  Kal-w,  airdtOy  cf. 
febris  and  fervere ;  InIm  .  .  inim,  '  both  .  .  and,'  may  he  both 
he  consumed  (by  burning  fever)  and;  krustatar,  Kpvo^,  consumed 
by  cold;  AKRiD,  Lat.  acri= extreme,  the  noun  is  lost,  Pexer- 
citio,  through  the  utmost  (exercise) ;  dunteis,  cf,  BwafuUy  of  the 
power ;  EisEis,  Lat.  eius,  of  her  (i.e.  of  K6r) ;  svaI  neip,  ifnot, 
ue.  if  this  destruction  of  the  enemy  does  not  take  place ;  avt, 
WTf  Lat.  aut;  svai,  if;  tiium,  thou,,  nom. ;  fifikus,  2nd  sing. 
fat.  perf.  sum  iik.  Lat.  figo=:defixeris,  aiTCstest ;  idik,  Lat. 
id,  tVy  ue.  the  enemy's  destruction ;  pust,  Lat.  post,  after ; 
(•anflakium  (?),  the  affliction) ;  eiseis,  of  himy  i.e.  of  the 
enemy ;  pun  kahad,  quum  desiderat,  x^^^^  X^'^^^y  Kix^v^f 
if  he  fcishes ;  potniarnum,  irorvuiofMUy  to  pray  (to  the  gods) ; 
NEip  PUTIIAD,  ne  possit,  may  he  not  be  able  ;  pun,  when  ;  um, 
oSPy  thus ;  KAHAD,  he  wishes^  i.e.  to  pray ;  avt  svai,  or  if; 
KAHAD,  he  wishes ;  perfakum  pId,  perficere  (ali)quid,  to  do 
anything ;  neip  putiiad,  may  he  not  be  able ;  nIp,  Lat.  nee, 
PhU.  Trans.  1882-3^  27 
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nor  {nuip)  ;  Aisosis,  nom.  plur.  tirwrn^,  UrSof  make  good,  aton^ 
hence  Osoan  aisaSy  aiausisy  the  offeringn  (oftneiima);  HUHTBdn^ 
abl.  plur.  of  Lat.  contra,  aa,  oontraria  exta,  through  ike  Imcer 
(gads) ;  nip  supbuis,  nor  through  the  upper ;  puniAm,  be  Me ; 
pnniAN8y  be  able  (to  do) ;  pIdum,  angthing ;  6d6d»  6S&99  in  the 
manner \  OFrBis^gen.Lat.YotuniyQ/'arofi^;  kip, nor;  tueiSii^ 
towards  the  etriking  (down) ;  yalaiii as,  0/  the  health ;  YisnAfl^ 
of  Vibia^  i.e.  may  the  prayers  of  the  cursed  one  be  utterly 
.useless  in  every  respect,  including  the  prayers  which  he  may 
make  for  Yibia's  destruction ;  p6n  kahad,  if  he  wMee  Jbr ; 
FAR  ^po^t/ood;  NIP  PDTiiAD  BDUH,  map  he  not  be  able  to  eat; 
Nip  HEMYUM  LiiidM,  luuveiv  \$fi6vt  nor  to  diminiah  hunger ; 
P*PAFL6i8,  bg  {such)  food;  perum,  Lat.  per,  through;  pai, 
which,  Lat.  quae;  biy&s,  cf.  fiio^,  living;  h6m6n8,  Lat  homines^ 
men ;  xabanteb,  cf.  K{a)pdTo^,  are  strengthened,  3rd  plur.  ind. 
pres.  pass,  qf.  Oscan  caria,  *  bread,'  so  called  from  its  giving 
*  strength.' 

IIL  s6l6h,  5Xo»9, lastly  {may);  Pakis  Eluyatiis, Paquius 
Cluatius ;  turumiiad,  0pvirr»,  rptm,  conteratur,  be  deetroyed; 
pi3Kl6o,  abl.  by  the  striking  (down) ;  yalaImaIs,  of  (Ait)  health 
{without  any  mischief  arising  therefrom) ;  YiBiiAi  AkviiaI,  to 
Vibia  Aquia ;  svAi  puh,  Lat.  si,  irov  (repeated  Lat.  aive  .  •  . 
sive),  be  it  that ;  aflakus,  2nd  8ing.=afflixeri8,  thou  afflictest; 
Pakim  Kluyatiium, Pa^u/t/«  Cluatius;  puklui, dat.  although 
we  expect  the  abl.  by  the  striking  {dotcn) ;  yalaImas,  of  (his) 
health ;  sufrCsteras,  adv.  on  the  earth  above ;  iNiM,  and ;  TUVAi 
^EGiNEi,  also  dat.  for  abl.  by  the  laying  low;  iNiM,  and ;  sak- 
kIm,  Lat.  sacrum  (soil,  dis  superis),  ace.  agreeing  with  Pakim 
KluYati]um=(a8)  a  victim ;  syaI  puh,  or  be  it  that;  aflakus, 
thou  afflictest  {him) ;  huntrOsteras,  i^fotr ;  huntr&sakrIm, 
{as)  a  victim  for  the  lower  gods;  Inim,  and;  pukluI  yalaImais, 
by  the  striking  {down)  of  {his)  health ;  avt  Keri  ARENriBAi, 
pr  by  avenging  Kir ;  avt  leginei  ulas,  or  by  the  laying»low  of 
Qrcus ;  hernas  trutas  tusiias,  three  genitives  governed  by 
leginei  ulas  hernas,  cf,  x^P^^y  dried  up,  trutas,  rpveiv,  past 
part.  pass,  tusiias,  0v€iv=  (as)  of  a  weak,  wretched  victim,  (ut) 
inopis,  protritae  hostiae. 
.    Buschke  suggests  for  the  outside  inscription  : — Geri  ultrici 
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(per)callidae«  Suam  velim  noxius  stragem  (sentiat) ;  obsti* 
natus  aut  frigore  conficitor  aut  fame  conteratur. 

The  division  into  three  paragraphs  is  Huschke's. 

M.  Br^al  thinks  line  5  ought  to  be  read : — inimk  (=pariter, 
item)  ais  (gen.  of  a  demonstrative =eiu8)  patar  (=pater).  In 
**  rustatar ''  he  sees  ais  matar,  thus,  item  eius  {i.e.  Yibiae)  pater, 
item  eius  mater.  In  line  9  he  reads  valaims  pukil;  in 
line  6  he  considers  punum  for  pundum  as  a  relative ;  and  in 
line  7  edum  appears  to  him  a  pronoun  for  ed-dum^  similar  to 
pid'dum. 

If  I  have  thus  succeeded  in  calling  forth  some  little  interest 
in  the  progress  of  Oscan  studies,  I  will  endeavour  in  a  sub- 
sequent paper  to  present  an  account  of  the  Oscan  inscriptions 
generally,  and  of  the  various  interpretations  hitherto  suggested. 
This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  Philological  Society 
has  interested  itself  in  Italic  dialectology,  for  I  notice  in  the 
list  of  its  Transactions  for  1864  ^'  Newman's  Text  of  the 
Iguvine  Inscriptions,  with  an  Inte^'linear  Latin  Translation." 
It  is  only  through  the  study  of  the  old  Italic  dialects  that  we 
may  hope  to  discover  some  day  the  origin  of  Latin,  and  to 
fill  up  the  gulf  which  at  present  seems  to  divide  it  from 
Etruscan. 


XII. — ON  TriXcop,  7r6\6)po9,  ireKcopio^.    By  R.  F.  Weymouth, 

Esq.,  D.Lit. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  assign  an  etymology  to 
these  words  and  explain  their  primary  meaning. 

One  derivation  affirms  ireKcop  s.  7re\6)po9  to  be  ^^  dictum 
quasi  irkKof^  Spov^  i)v  iv  r^  fieyiOcL,  quod  magnitudine  proxime 
ad  montem  accedat":  so  Stephens  writes  in  his  Thesaurus, 
but  without  quoting  his  authority.  A  second  is  airo  tov 
veXcK  ehac  tov  ^Slpuovo^f  which  is  hardly  satisfactory  when 
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we  find  TreXAput^  used  as  an  epithet  of  Orion  himself.  Thirdly^ 
Damm  takes  it  fivm  viKa^  and  &pa,  **ut  notetar  talis  qai 
ouras  ma^as  eongredientibos  ant  yersantibos  secam  eiet 
statim,  ob  nia$:nitndinem  snam/'  A  foarth  deriration  is  that 
of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum :  irapii  rd  TriKu,  iwdpx^,  mtd 
ri  ApOt  ij  i^poprk,  f  irike$  ^povrU  St^  ri  fiiye$09.  The 
etymology  whieh  will  here  be  maintained  refers  these  words 
to  the  same  iriKu  and  &pa-^  or  rather  &pa^  if  the  majority 
of  modem  editors  are  right  in  following  the  anthority  of 
Hesychias,  who  says  ^$\m  Si  ^poink^ — ^bat  mth  a  TSiy 
different  set  of  ideas  attached  to  them. 

But  first  we  have  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  the  earljr 
writers  used  the  words  now  under  consideration.  Th  Trtkwfw^ 
h  afifiabfe^  ih  pirfa^  and  again  ih  ir^Kmpi/w^  to  pAfurrmi 
so  says  Etym.  Magn.  And  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of 
the  above  etymologies,  and  probably  the  second  also,  indicate 
that  vast  size  was  the  only  notion  that  wiKwp^  etc.,  conveyed. 
And  so  Eustathius,  when  commenting  (p.  1135)  on  Hector^e 
reply  to  Glaucus,  II.  xvii.  174, 

S^  ri  p£  ifyp^  Atavra  ireK&piov  o\f\  \nrops!iv€U^ 

remarks,  ^*  Here  observe  also  how  Hector  seems  to  insinnste 
by  the  epithet  he  chooses  that  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
respect  in  Ajax  beyond  mer6  bulk"  {evOa  koX  opa  xai  to 
Atavra  ireKonptov,   Bokovpto^   otov  irapakakeiv  rov  "Eicropo^ 
fjLfjBhf  wpoaelvcu  r^  AXaim  aep.vov  irXiov  ^  to  wi\a>pov).     And 
he  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  word  by  reference 
to  the  ireTiMpi^  as  being  "  not  only  a  Sicilian  promontory,^  bat 
also  a  large  kind  of  cockle  (scallop  P),"*^  as  also  Etym.  Magn. 
explains  this  name  by  saying  iireiSr)  p^el^ov  iari,  t^9  yripfffi  /col 
T&v  SXKxov  ofioloDv  oarpmv.     In  like  manner  the  Scholiasts 
frequently.     For  instance,  on  II.  xviii.  410,  iriXjiop'  fi4yitn'ov. 
On  II.  iii.  166,  TreXwpioV  p^urrov.     On  II.  iii.  229,  v.  895, 
vii.  208,  TreXwpu)^'  p^a^.     That  modern  commentators  and 
translators  have  commonly  followed  in  the  same  track  is  only 
what  might  be  expected. 

>  Ob  magnitudinem  sio  Yocatom. — Bamm. 
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Yet  Hesychius  does  not  so  limit  the  sense :  he  adds  the 
element  of  awe  and  amazement :  ireXcopa*  Or^ploj  SeipMra, 
riparOf.  arffieia  peyaXa'  and  again,  ireXtopui'  fiiyaXa  repara* 
and,  ireXdpio^'  fieya^,  Seivi^'  while  some  seem  to  have  found 
here  the  notion  of  destiny,  for  he  gives  ireXtopf)^'  Tiui^^  etfiap- 
fUtnf^.  Photitts  gives  itiXcopa"  fiirfa,  repcumov^  and  TreXdpov' 
reparo^,  fieydKov.  And  Eustathius  himself  mentions  that 
among  the  ancients  6  'rriXtopfy;  was  an  epithet  of  Zeus,  as 
applied  to  whom  the  word  seems  necessarily  to  connote  some- 
thing more  than  mere  hugeness  of  bulk.  But  we  must  look 
into  this  question  more  in  detail. 

In  Homer  iriXxop  occurs  five  times.  In  II.  xviii.  410  it  is 
used  of  Hephsestus,  wiKtop  (dtfrov  aAtrrqi  "reverendus  ille 
magnus  **  is  Damm's  paraphrase.  In  Odyss.  ix.  428  it  is  the 
Cyclops,  TriXMp  dOefAiaria  FetBo^; ;  in  xii.  87  it  is  Scylla  that 
is  the  ireKMp  kokop;  and  in  the  plural  portents  sent  from 
heaven  are  heivh  TriXcopa,  II.  ii.  321,  as  the  weird  terrors  of 
Circe's  house  are  alv^  ireKxopa  in  Odyss.  x.  219,  in  each  of 
these  cases  the  prominent  thought  being  that  of  terror  rather 
than  that  of  vastness. 

HeXxopo^  is  an  epithet  of  the  Cyclops  in  Odyss.  ix.  257 ; 
in  Odyss.  xv.  161,  of  a  white  goose  borne  off  in  the  talons 
of  an  eanrle — an  alarm in<r  siirn  of  the  destruction  that  was 
coming  on  the  haughty  suitors ;  in  11.  v.  741  and  Odyss.  xi. 
741,  of  Gorge,  whose  head  was  in  the  segis  of  Pallas — a  head 
large  enough,  as  we  learn  from  Hes.  Scut.  223,  to  cover  all  the 
back  of  Perseus  when  he  carried  it  slung  over  his  shoulders ; 
in  Odyss.  x.  168  to  a  huge  and  formidable  stag  just  slain  in 
hunting — Beivoh  TreXcapov;  in  II.  xii.  202  and  220  of  a 
serpent  carried  off  by  an  eagle. 

IleXtopia^  is  an  epithet  of  Ajax  in  II.  iii.  229,  vii.  211,  xvii. 
174  and  360.  Looking  at  these  more  in  detail,  in  iii.  229  we 
iGnd  Helen  using  the  epithet  when  naming  to  Priam,  as  they 
together  gaze  on  the  Achasan  host  from  the  Trojan  ramparts, 
ihe  warrior  rjvv  re  fiiyav  re  about  whom  the  aged  king 
enquires.  That  he  was  a  tall  man  and  of  noble  presence  the 
king  saw,  and  stated  so  much  in  those  words :  what  more 
natural  than  that  Helen  should  add  to  the  force  of  the  epithets 
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he  had  used,  and  describe  Ajax  as  a  "great  and  formidable'* 
foeP     In  vii.  211  we  find  him  just  appearing  in  this  character, 
and  about  to  make  Hector  taste  his  prowess  in  single  combat. 
An  epithet  indicating  mere  bigness  would  be  jejune  indeed 
when  the  antagonist  was  the  fieya^  "E/crmp.     Most  appro- 
priately too  is  weXcopio^  used,  if  it  signifies  terrible  as  well 
as   great,  in  xvii.  360,  where  we  find  him  leading  on  the 
Greeks  in  ftirious  slaughter.     How  Eustathius  interprets  the 
word  in  xvii.  174  to  signify  mere  bulk  we  have  already  seen; 
hut  on  further  consideration  it  seems  obvious  that  Hector, 
while  saying  to  Glaucus  "  thou  sayest,"  may  have  meant  ouly 
to  hint  sarcastically  at  Glaucus^s  fear  by  exaggerating  the 
fieyaXijTopcx;  which  the  latter  had  used  into  the  larger  uid 
weightier  TreXdpiov — "  thou  sayest  I  have  not  dared  to  meet 
the  great  and  formidabk  Ajax  (as  he  seems  to  thee)." 

It  is  used  of  Periphas  in  II,  v.  842  and  847,  of  whom  we 
know  that  he  was  AItooX&v  ox*  apcaro^^  and  that  he  dared  to 
encounter  and  was  slain  by  Ares  ;   of  Hector  in  II.  xi,  819, 
where  "great  and  terrible"  may  well  be  the  meaning  at  a  time 
when  Hector  was  apparently  triumphant  and  irresistible  as  well 
as  fieycu; ;  of  Achilles  in  II.  xxi.  627,  where  the  aged  Priam, 
standing  on  the  Trojan  rampart,  beholds  the'il;^tX^a  TreXcapiov 
routing  and  scattering  th-e  unresisting  Trojans ;   and  again  oi 
Achilles  in  II.  xxii.  92,  where  we  see  Hector,  unmoved  by  th« 
piteous  appeals  of  his  father  and  mother,  proceeding  to  en- 
counter the  warrior  "  tjvll  and  dread  '*'*  (as  he  seemed  to  thein) 
bv  whom  he  is  about  to  be  slain. 

IleKdpio^  is  an  epitlvet  of  Ares,  in  II.  vii.  208  0I09  '^ 
'rreXcopux:  epxcrac^Aprj^ ;  of  iiffi^/?  in  11.  v.  395  (where  Newma^ 
renders  " stupendous  Aides,"  and  Cordery  "Hades,  the  ancient 
giant ") ;  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus  in  Odyss.  ix,  187,  who 
also  in  line  190  is  called  davfia  ireXxopov;  and  of  Orion  in 
Odyss.  XI.  572,  as  chasing  in  the  lower  world  the  shades  of 
the  wild  beasts  that  he  himself  had  slain  upon  the  mountains 
during  his  life.  It  is  obvious  that  as  applied  to  all  these  it 
may  be  intended  to  convey  the  sense  of  awful  and  terrible  as 
well  as  great,  even  if  no  further  meaning  lies  under  the  surface. 

It  is  an  epithet  in  II.  v.  594  of  the  spear  of  Ares,  and  of  that 
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^^  Pallas  Atheoe  in  II.  viii.  424 ;   in  Odyss.  xi.  594  of  the 
'^buge  and  threatening^^  boulder  which  Sisyphus  was  com- 
pelled to  heave  np  the  hill ;    of  the  awe*inspiring  arms  of 
Bhesus  in  II.  x.  439  (where  the  Scholiast  says,  ov  Kara  to 
ftiyeOof:  iw,  fiiyaXa,  aXXA   kotcL   t6   tedKKo^  repdarui — an 
explanation   of  which  we   may  accept   the  negative  clause, 
and  yet  resist  the   blandishments  of  the   affirmative) ;    and 
of  the  arms  of  Achilles  in  II.  xviii.  83.     Lastly  in  Odyss. 
iii.  290  it  is  applied  to  waves  huge  as  mountains,  ''  ingentes 
et  horribiles"  (Damm). 

These  are  all  the  passages  in  which  these  words  occur  in 
Homer,  and  glancing-  again  over  the  list  we  find  there  is,  or  at 
least  may  be,  in  every  instance  an  element  of  awe  or  dread, 
something  divine  or  supernatural,  or  threatening,  or  which 
has  threatened,  danger.  In  no  instance  apparently  where 
size  alone  is  to  be  indicated,  either  literal  or  figurative,  is  one 
of  this  class  of  words  employed.  The  size  of  Odysseus  and 
Menelaus  is  compared :  these  are  the  lines : — 

aravTODv  jiiv  MeviXcu)^  xnrelpeyev  evpea^  &fiov^y 
afi^  S*  €^ofi€P(a  yepapdyrepo^  ^ev  'OSvaaev^. 

A  great  crowd  is  7roWo9  ofiCKo^,  Great  grief  is  fivplov  irhGty; 
or  mvKLvov  a'xp^.  Great  fury  is  /cpareptf  Xvatra.  Great  lamen- 
tation is  aSti/o9  7609.  Great  Olympus  is  futxpo^  "OXvfiirof;. 
And  almost  every  kind  of  object  may  be  described  as  great  by 
fjteya^^  as  again  great  Olympus,  fieya^  ''OXvfAwo^ ;  and  so  a 
great  st^g,  horse,  ox,  lion  ;  a  great  hand,  sword,  tripod,  anvil, 
stone;  a  great  threshing-floor,  marsh,  cloud,  eddy,  river, 
sea-beach,  cliff,  heaven ;  a  great  voice,  battle-cry,  grief, 
mind,  passion,  violence,  oath,  boast,  honour,  cause  of  conflict, 
disaster,  necessity,  honour;  a  great  man — Priam,  Ajax, 
Hector,  Tlepolemus,  Iphidamas ;  a  great  God — Cronos,  Zeus : 
to  all  of  these  and  other  objects  besides  /teyo^  is  applied.  But 
friXcop  and  its  derivatives  are  much  more  restricted  in  use. 

Turning  now  from  Homer  to  Hesiod  we  find  Fala  weXcoptf 
in  Theog.  159,  173,  479,  605,  and  821,  in  all  which  places 
it  is  the  vast  and  venerable  Mother  of  all  the  gods  who 
14  thus  distinguished :   in  731,   858,  861,  the  same  epithet 
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is  felt  to  be  appropriate  for  the  earth  in  the  literal  sens 
In  the  old  poet's  mind  the  two  ideas  may  have  been  near 
or  quite  identical.  Fcua  ireXcofirf  occurs  also  in  Theog. 
and  in  the  later  epics  in  Qu.  Smym.  Posth.  ii.  225  ai 
Tzetz.  Horn,  468,  in  each  cade  a  simple  and  tolerably  corn 
borrowing  from  the  earlier  bard.  Besides  this  fern,  vekiif 
the  adjective  occurs  only  in  Theog.  299,  ireKfopov  ^«y,  whc 
the  words  which  follow,  Bewov  re  fieycw  re,  seem  to  be  add 
by  way  of  explanation. 

IleXtopio^  occurs  but   once  in  Hesiod,  namely  in  Thee 
179,  where  the  sickle  of  Cronos  is  thus  described — the  fjii 
hpeiravov  which  Earth  had  made  for  hiqa  to  do  the  deed 
blood  with. 

niXmpov  as  a  noun,  equivalent  to  the  Homeric  ireXj/opav 
ireKoup^  is  used  of  the  Echidna  in  Theog.  295,  of  Typhoeus 
845  and  856,  and  of  Gorgo  in  Scut.  223,  each  of  these  beii 
a  monster  both  terrible  and  great. 

In  Pindar  irek^pio^  alone  is  found,  and  only  in  thr 
passages,  in  the  sense  simply  of  great.  They  are  TreXoo/Ti 
avhpa  (O.  vii.  15),  ireKmptov  Kkeo<;  (O.  xi.  21),  and  epyov  ire>u 
pu)v  (P.  vi.  41). 

Proceeding  to  the  Tragedians,  we  nowhere  find  these  wor 
employed  by  Sophocles,  but  irehMpto^  occurs  both  in  .^chyl 
and  Euripides,  and  in  the  more  ancient  fuller  meaning.  In  F 
V.  157,  we  have  rh  irpXv  ik  TreKdpia  vvv  aurrol, — "  thin 
formerly  weXcopta  he  now  causes  to  disappear.  Here  Blomik 
explains  in  his  Glossary,  *^  venerabilis,  grandis."  Linwoo 
"  vast,  powerful."  Blackie  paraphrases,  "  the  great  trace 
Titan  times  hath  vanished.'*^  This,  however,  is  hardly  satisia 
tory.  It  overlooks  the  irpiv  by  which  the  ireXcopia  is  qualifie 
The  position  of  this  irpiv  shows  that  the  beings  referred  to  we 
formerly  w^Kuopia  and  are  so  no  longer.  As  to  mere  mage 
tude,  there  is  no  hint  that  Cronos  and  his  allies  the  Titai 
had  shrunk  in  bulk  ;  or  Atlas,  who  now  stood  bearing  on  l 
shoulders  that  mighty  superincumbent  pressure  of  the  pc 
of  heaven ;  or  the  furious  Typhon,  now  blasted  with  the  b< 
of  Zeus  and  buried  beneath  u^tna,  whence  he  spouts  for 
fiery  ruin  o'er  the  fair  fields  of  Sicily.     The  sense  evident 
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.8,  **'  all  that  of  yore  was  majestic  and  venerable  is  vanishing 
before  the  tyrannous  usurpation  of  Zeus/^  So  ^schylus  has, 
Fr.  168,  9,  weT^pux:  fivOo^  OdKatrcnri^  "the  awful  abyss  of 
ocean."  In  Euripides  we  find  only,  in  Iph.  in  Taur.  1248, 
yof;  ireXxipiov  ripa/:,  of  the  monstrous  Pythian  dragon  which 
the  infant  Phcebus  slew. 

Passing  on  to  the  later  epics  we  find  this  same  dragon  noted 
by  the  same  epithet  in  Ap.  Rh.  Arg.  706,  A€>j\>iirqv  ireKuopiov  \ 
and  instances  that  are  more  or  less  successful  imitations  of 
Homer  are  not  very  infrequent.  Such  are  weXtopiov  "Aptiv 
(Qu.  Sm.  Posth.  i.  189),  'HpaKkfja  itekMpiov  (Ap.  Rh.  Arg.  i. 
1242),  ^IrufJLOvfja  weXcopiov  (ib.  ii.  105),  Xeipoova  ir^Ktopuiv 
(ib.  ii.  1240),  BcurCKrfa  ireKcaptov,  viz.  Memnon  (Qu.  Sm. 
Posth.  ii.  109),  Atavra  ireXcopiov  (Tz.  Antehom.  299), '^4^*^^ 
veKcopiov  (Tz.  Posth.  410),  and  the  same  Achilles  is  elsewhere 
styled  ireXwpiofi  SfipifLo^:  fjpw^  (ib.  400).  As  in  Horner  a  stag 
may  be  weXiipio^,  so  a  lion  in  Ap.  Rh.  (Arg.  iv.  J 438),  and 
the  dragon  (c!0t9)  that  guards  the  golden  fleece  is  iriXicap  roBe 
and  fceivo  iriXjcapov  (ib.  143  and  1440),  as  also  he  hisses  loudly 
and  horribly,  poiXel  weKutpiov  (ib.  129),  though  this  use  of 
w^Kiipiov  as  an  adverb  is  not  Homeric.  Nor  is  the  use  of 
iriKoap  as  an  adjective,  as  in  Taivi^  irkXwp  reKo^  (A p.  Rh.  Arg. 
ii.  39),  nor  the  quasi-adverbial  use  of  7r€\(o/9M>9  where  it  is  said 
of  Boreas  vvktX  B*  i/Sj]  irovrovie  TreKuopio^,  We  have  seen  that 
Homer  applies  this  epithet  to  the  spears  of  Pallas  Athene  and 
of  Ares,  but  that  of  iBetes  is  so  described  by  Ap.  Rli.  (Arg. 
iv.  224),  and  that  of  Neoptolemus  by  Tzetzes  (Posth.  564). 
fVe  have  seen  in  the  Iliad  the  arms  of  Rhesus  bearing  this 
epithet,  and  those  of  Achilles :  but  this  hardly  prepares  us  to 
read  of  the  xinj/uBe^  ireXcopcai  of  Achilles  (Qu.  Sin.  Posth.  v. 
112) — as  though  some  bard  now-a-days  should  sing  of  Welling- 
^n's  or  Napoleon's  awe-inspiring  boots, — or  to  find  Penthe- 
lilea's  double-headed  axe  extolled  as  iroXifiou)  ireXcopiov  aXxap 
ib.  i.  16).  Homer  might  possibly  with  Tzetzes  have  called  the 
vooden  horse  weKuopui^i  (Posth.  636  and  697),  but  Homer 
lo where  uses  this  adjective  of  a  dead  inert  mass  like  the  walls 
►f  Troy,  ireXcopia  re/^^ea  Tpolrj^  (Tz.  Anteh.  18),  or  of  a 
epulchral  mound^  atjfm  ireXwpiov  (Qu.  Sm.  Posth.  iii.  740), 
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or  a  I05:  of  timber  floalins:  on  the  water  and  to  which  drownin 
men  cling  for  safety,  Bovparo^  ireKcopiov  (Ap.  Rh.  Arg.  ii.  1 1 1 1 
or  again  of  mere  sound  as  in  the  poil^ev  'rreXxapiov  already  quote 
and  f^xn  'rreXjcopu)^  (Tz.  Posth.  328).  In  short  these  la 
writers  seem  to  have  used  TreKdpKy;  as  simply  an  emphat 
equivalent  for  fieya^,  as  also  the  Scholiasts  commonly  e: 
plained  it :  in  Homer  the  word  implied  much  more.  It  unde 
went  in  course  of  time  a  change,  not  to  say  a  degradation, 
meaning,  such  as  I  pointed  out  some  years  ago  in  one  or  tv 
papers  read  before  this  Society  to  have  taken  place  in  Sfip$fjL 
and  several  other  Homeric  epithets. 

The  view  which  I  have  been  led  to  take  of  the  origin 
meaning  of  these  words  is  of  course  based  partly  on  their  u 
in  Homer  and  the  other  early  poets,  partly  on  the  etymolos 
which  I  shall  venture  to  propose.  To  this  let  us  no 
pass.  It  will  be  admitted  that  iriXw  signifies  primarily 
revolve.  Hence  in  the  middle  voice  it  is  equivalent  to  rersa 
(whence  also  it  comes  to  signify  simply  to  be) ;  and  TroXo?  i 
the  pivot  round  which  the  whole  heaven  revolves,  and  hew 
by  a  common  synecdoche  the  whole  revolving  vault  of  heave 
itself.  The  first  syllable  then  may  not  improbably  contain  tli 
notion  of  revolting.    So  iTriirXofievov  ero^^  the  revolving  year. 

From  &pa  (or  &pa,  as  Gaisford  edits)  caref  come  irvKoapo^ 
gate-keeper,  dvp<op6<;  a  doorkeeper,  Oetopo^  (from  dea,  not  tfeo^ 
an  official  inspector  of  the  games,  vecapo^  a  dockyard  superir 
tendent,  aKcvajpo^  a  watcher  of  the  baggage,  vXtapo^  a 
inspector  of  forests,  aajpo^;,  6\iya)po<;,  etc.  Combining  ih 
notion  of  care,  watching,  inspection,  superintendence,  wit 
that  already  assigned  to  the  first  syllable,  we  arrive  J 
revoking  tcatcher  as  possibly  or  probably  the  primary  meanin 
of  TreXwp  or  ireXcopio^, 

But  besides  the  etymology  can  we  find  any  other  considen 
tions  that  may  assist  our  inquiry?  In  the  old  poets,  as v 
have  seen,  there  is  always  in  these  words  not  only  the  idea 
magnitude,  but  also  that  of  something  divine  or  pretematm 
or  alarming;  and  hence  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
them  some  trace  of  primeval  religion.  Such  trace  I  believe  th 
actually  contain,  and  that  as  based  on,  or  connected  with,  eai 
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wttonomical  observation.  This  idea  of  a  watcher,  it  may  be 
i^marked,  is  found  also  in  the  Chaldee  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  narrating  his  dream  says  that 
he  beheld  "  a  watcher  and  a  holy  one  come  down  from  heaven,'' 
and  again,  "  this  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers  '* 
(ir.  13,  17). 

Who  first  mapped  out  the  miglity  heavens,  and  traced 
among  the  stars  figures  of  beings  of  scarcely  imaginable  vast- 
ness  incessantly  observing  human  affairs;  whether  this  was 
lone  in  early  antediluvian  ages  by  the  immediate  descendants 
•}(  Seth  the  son  of  Adam,  as  Jewish  tradition  recorded  by 
Josephus  seems  to  assert  ;^  whether  the  Mazzaroth  by  them 
traced  out  were  intended  (as  was  maintained  by  the  late 
dmdite  Miss  Rolleston  of  Keswick)  to  preserve  the  knowledge 
>f  great  religious  truths  therein  mystically  shrouded  (just  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  contends — and  I  accept  the  view — that  certain 
primeval  prophecies,  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  lie  embalmed  in  the  mythology  of  Homer) ;  whether, 
lescending  to  later  times  and  approaching  the  regions  of 
history,  the  constellations  were  first  known  to  the  Chinese  or 
^as  Mr.  Robert  Brown  believes)  the  Accadian  observers,  to  the 
Indians,  the  Phoenicians,  or  the  Greeks ; — these  and  other 
Seeply  interesting  problems  we  must  to  a  great  extent  leave 
(insolved.  But  as  to  the  Greeks  a  few  observations  are 
accessary. 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  says :  "  The  constellations  of 
the  heavenly  sphere  seem  to  have  been  gradually  formed  by 
the  Greeks.  Those  which  are  mentioned  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod  are  doubtless  the  most  ancient "  (Astron.  of  the  Anc, 
p.  68).  And  again,  with  reference  to  the  Bear  as  never 
bathing  in  the  Ocean  {otij  afifiopo^  XoerpSiv^ Sliceavolo)  he  says : 
*'  The  most  probable  supposition  seems  to  be  that  the  Great 
Bear  was  the  only  portion  of  the  arctic  sky  which  in  Homer's 
;ime  had  been  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  constellation"  (ib.  p. 

^  Of  these  krAyovoi  of  %riBoi  Josephus  declares  that  vo^ltw  r^p  Ttp\  rh  ohpivui 
col  tV  'ro{ncov  BioKSfffiriffty  iirtyAriffay :  Ant.  Jud.  i.  3.  Similarly  the  Rabbinical 
nterpretation  of  the  closing  words  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  is,  '*  then,  in 
he  Clays  of  Enosh  the  son  of  Sheth,  a  beginning  was  made  with  calling  stars  and 
ilanetH  by  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
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59).  Against  these  views  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  we  must  set  the 
statements  of  an  earlier  but  weighty  authority  apparently  over- 
looked by  him.  Sir  William  Jones  informs  us  that  the 
Br&hmans  '^  divide  a  great  circle,  as  we  do,  into  three  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees,  called  by  them  aman  or  portions,  of  which 
they,  like  us,  allot  thirty  to  each  of  the  twelve  signs  in  thia 
order :  Misha  the  Bam,  Vrisha  the  Bull,  Mit'huna  the  Pair, 
Carcaia  the  Crab,  Sinha  the  Lion,  Canyd  the  Virgin,  Tuld  the 
Balance,  VrUhchica  the  Scorpion,  Dhanus  the  Bow,  Mac(xra 
the  Sea-Monster,  Cumhha  the  Ewer,  Mina  the  Fish  "  (Asiak, 
Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  291).  And  again:  "The  Br&hmans  assare 
me  with  one  voice  that  the  names  of  the  Zodiacal  stars  occur  in 
the  Vidas^  three  of  which  I  firmly  believe,  from  internal  and 
external  evidence,  to  be  more  than  3000  years  old  "  (ib.  p.  305). 
Nevertheless  that  the  Indian  astronomers  borrowed  something 
from  the  Greeks  is  clear.  In  each  of  the  twelve  Signs  they 
reckon  tiiree  divisions  called  Dr&hkdnas  or  Drekdnas.  Of  thii 
word  Colebrooke  says :  ^'  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  originally 
Sanskrit,  since  in  that  language  it  bears  no  etymological 
signification"  (Asiat.  Bes.,  vol.  ix.  p.  375).  But  the  late 
Greek  S6/«u/o9,  which  Huet  in  his  Animadversiones  ad  Ma^ 
nilium  regards  as  a  Greek  numeral  with  a  Latin  termination, 
fully  explains  Drikdna^  as  meaning  a  space — but  only  roughly 
and  approximately — of  ten  degrees.  For  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  this  vowel  r  was  appended  to  the  d  to  produce  a  sound 
resembling  that  of  the  Greek  h  (namely  our  sonant  (h)  which 
was  unknown  in  Sanscrit. 

But  to  return  to  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.     Id  supposing  that  the     ] 
Greeks  were  the  first  to  mark  out  the  constellations,  and  that 
the  process  had  only  just  begun  in  Homer's  time,  he  has  not 
only  disregarded  the  statements  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Cole- 
brooke, but  has  also  overlooked  the  evidence  furnished  by  what 
is  probably  the  oldest  book  in  the  Hebrew  literature,  the  book 
of  Job.     There  we  find  (ix.  9)  a  group  of  stars,  almost  uni- 
versally identified  ,with  Orion,  called  by  a  name  that  clearly 
indicates  a  person,  7^p3,  signifying /oo/  or  giant  \  and  SHT 
rebels  a  few  verses,  below  is  taken  by  Benan  to  be  the  name  of 
another  constellation,  a  monster  ^'enchaine  au  ciel  avec  tous 
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compagnons."  The  Vedas  and  the  book  of  Job  thus  con- 
in  showing  that  long  before  Homer's  time  the  stellar 
rens  were  peopled  with  imaginary  beings, 
or  is  this  all.  There  is  a  theory  (how  ancient  it  is,  or 
I  whom  it  originated,  I  do  not  know)  that  among  the  old 
^nician  races  the  worship  of  the  Sun-god  was  to  some 
nt  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac :  that 
Greek  mvth  of  the  crooked-counselled  Cronos  devouring: 
own  children  (Hes.  Theog.  459)  is  of  Phoenician  origin, 
that  as  originally  told  of  Baal  or  Molech  it  signified  the 
ppearance  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  as  the  ISun  comes 
Qg  them,  and  that  it  was  in  celebration  of  this  his  perpetual 
Bremen t  that  Baal  or  Molech  (originally  one  with  one 
her  and  with  the  Sun)  was  honoured  with  the  sacrifice  of 
iren.  But  such  sacrifices  were  offered  even  as  early  as  the 
of  Moses,  being  alluded  to  in  Lev.  xviii.  21.  If  there- 
that  theory  is  well-founded,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  very 
sible,  it  follows  that  at  least  twelve  of  the  most  important 
lie  constellations  were  known  in  the  west  of  Asia  some 
Dries  before  Homer  lived. 

ut  if  80,  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  he  has 
ed  so  few  of  them  ?     Possibly  thus. 

he  Emperor  Napoleon  was  of  opinion,  contrasting  the 
od  book  of  the  ^neid  with  the  Iliad,  that  Homer  had  a 
tical  acquaintance  with  war,  such  as  Virgil  never  had : 
reading  the  Iliad,"  he  says,  "  one  feels  throughout  that 
rier  had  been  engaged  in  war."  If  we  accept  Napoleon's 
^ment  on  this  point, — and  surely  he  was  eminently  quali- 
to  judge, — and  suppose  that  Homer  in  early  life  was  a 
nor,  and  combine  with  this  the  statement  in  the  Hvmn  to 
Ho,  which  afterwards  was  the  universal  tradition,  that  in 
•  life  he  was  blind — I  write  as  believing  in  an  actual  indi- 
al  Homer,  though  I  take  the  word  Homer  itself  to  be 
er   in   its   origin   a   descriptive   epithet^   than   a  strictly 


•he  Fitter-together,  from  Sfio-  and  op.  I  take  the  name  to  indicate — and 
i  bIbo  suhstantially  Mr.  Gladstone's  view — that  just  aa  our  Chaucer,  and  in  a 
age  Shakspere,  found  raw  materiaJs  ready  to  hand  wliich  they  worked  up 
heir  tales  and  dramas,  so  Homer  did  not  invent  aU  his  facts,  but  worked  up 
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personal  name— -we  can  readily  understand  his  having  atadied 
the  stars  to  a  yery  limited  extent.  And  yet  he  may  have 
possessed  on  this  subject,  as  on  every  other,  a  great  amoont  of 
knowledge  which  there  was  no  suitable  opportunity  to  display. 

Nevertheless  he  does  mention — ^besides  single  stars  auch  as 
the  Dogstar  and  the  Evening  Star  (so  called),  and  groups  as 
the  Hyades  and  the  Pleiades — ^three  constellations,  the  Bear, 
Orion,  and  the  "  slow-setting  Bootes"  Moreover,  he  tells  us 
that  Hepheastus  wrought  on  the  Shield  of  Achilles  all  those 
relp&i  with  which  heaven  is  crowned.^  This  surely  implies. 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  other  reipea  besides  those  which 
he  proceeds  to  name, ''  the  Pleiades  and  the  Hyades  and  the 
might  of  Orion,  and  the  Bear  which  also  they  surname  the 
Wain,  which  revolves  in  the  same  place  and  lies  in  wait  for 
Orion,  and  alone  has  no  share  in  Ocean's  bath ;''  for  at  least 
one,  Bootes,  is  left  out  of  the  list. 

But  the  question  arises,  on  which  with  reluctance  I  most 
dwell  awhile,  what  does  this  term  reipea  mean  P  constellations 
or  simply  stars  P  Prof.  Paley  takes  it  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
connects  it  with  the  Sanskrit  tdrd  *  a  star  ^ :  the  Scholiasts, 
Hesychius,  and  most  modern  authorities  adopt  the  other  view 
and  take  reipea  from  ripa^.  Prof.  Newman  renders  ^*  all  the 
marvels,"  Mr.  Cordery  "  all  the  constellations,"  Lord  Derby 
''  all  the  signs."  Let  us  look  into  this.  If  we  take  relp&i  9A 
equivalent  to  tardy  the  former  of  these  like  the  latter  has 
apparently  lost  an  initial  8 ;  for  the  Lat.  astrum  and  steUla^ 
Grk.  aarpov  and  aoT^p^  Zend  stare^  M.6.  atairno^  O.H.G. 
sterro^  Pl.D.  steem,  O.N.  sfjarna^  A.S.  steorra^  Gael,  stewn^ 
Welsh  stirenn^  Bret,  ster^  Old   Corn,  deyr^  all  confirm  the 

traditions  which  till  then  were  common  property,  differing  however  from  Chancer 
and  Shakspere  in  that  he  wove  a  series  of  traditions  into  one  consistent  and  har- 
monious whole  in  the  Iliad,  and  a  second  series,  different  from  the  former  though 
consistent  with  it,  he  fitted  together  to  form  the  Odyssey. 

iv  Si  T^  rdpta  irdtrra  rd  r*  ottpayhs  fffrtpdyofTtUt 
Tl\rildBas  9  'TtiSat  re  t($  Tf  aBtyos  'tlplwos^ 
''KpKTOP  9y  %v  KoX  JkikoJ^av  iiriKKfjO'iy  KoXiovviw, 
1)  T*  abrov  <rrp4^«rai  xai  r*  'Clpiuya  Bok«6€1, 
otri  T*  6fLfiop6t  iari  Xorrp&y  'xixccu^oto. 

IL  xviiL  483  seqq. 
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ciion  that  t&rd  was  originally  Btdrd ;  but  sach  an  aphsresis 
ery  rare  if  not  quite  unknown  in  Greek.  We  may  indeed 
e  creyo^  to  be  an  earlier  form  than  76709  and  ariyrf  than 
7  (given  by  Hesych.  and  Etym.  Magn.) ;  but  this  notion  is 
eedingly  doubtful,  certainly  not  supported  by  the  Latin 
),  our  thafc/iy  etc.  The  comparison  of  reXXo)  with  (rreXXco 
I  Tphra)  with  arpiffxo  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  For  the 
ner  pair  I  can  find  no  Aryan  kindred.  With  the  latter 
rtius  considers  the  Latin  torqueo  to  be  connected,  as  well  as 

M.G.  threihan  (which  seems  to  me  very  doubtful)  and  the 
i.6.  drdjan.  If  he  is  right,  as  he  probably  is,  as  to  torqueo 
taining  the  same  root  as  Tperrto^  this  brings  us  also — which 
rtius  does  not  perceive — to  the  A.S.  ^rdwan  and  our  throuf 
Lch  is  identical  with  torqiieo^  and  primarily  conveys  the  same 
\  of  circular  motion.  But  neither  threihan^  drdjan,  torqueo 
Ihroto  has  an  initial  8.  In  all  these  pairs  of  Greek  words 
re  is  an  8  prefixed  to  one  of  the  pair,  not  one  lost  by  the 
er.  In  short  the  supposed  vanished  sibilant  in  relpea 
Eites  a  serious  difliculty. 

Another  difficulty,  if  we  imagine  rcipea  to  be  the  original 
B,  is  the  change  of  vowel.  The  Greek  ei  commonly  corre- 
nds  to  i  in  Sanskrit,  as  in  Xelx^i,  aT€ix'^9  X^^H^^^  compared 
h  lih^  8tigh^  himas.  The  comparison  of  the  Skt.  mas  'a 
nth*  with  Ionic  fiek  would  be  simply  illusory,  the  latter 
ring  evidently  undergone  a  mere  euphonic  change  within 

limits  of  the  Greek  language  itself,  and  standing  for  /tei^. 

the  other  hand  the  derivation  of  relpea  from  ripa^  is  quite 
y  to  account  for.  The  stem  of  r€pa<:  is  in  Homer  not  repar 
in  later  Greek,  but  repa;  just  as  light  in  Homer  is  not  (fxor 
.  <f)a.  This  repa  after  the  analogy  of  hundreds  of  other  epic 
ms  becomes  reipa  where  the  metre  demands  a  long  first 
lable;  and  the  change  of  a  characteristic  a  into  e  before  another 
vel  is  perfectly  familiar  in  the  Ionic  dialect:  in  infinitives  in 
w  from  stems  in  a  for  example :  to  honour  in  Herodotus  is 
ietr,  Tifideiv  being  only  a  theoretical  form  invented  by  the 
^mmarians,  unknown  I  believe  to  Greek  writers  of  every  age. 
r  is  there  anything  very  startling  in  the  co-existence  in 
inier  of  two  distinct  forms,  reipea  in  this  passage  and  ripaa 
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in  Odyss.  xii.  894,  when  we  find  in  JSsehyliu  cfe  and  ^  in  • 
single  line — 

and  in  Homer  himself  ^/oe?  and  il/M?  side  by  side  in  %  vefy 
&miliiur  line. 

Bat  may  not  ripoi  itself,  as  Gartios  seems  to  sappoae^  mesa 
originally.  «for  and  be  akin  to  idrd.  I  think  not,  putly  be> 
eause  of  the  vanished  sibilant,  partly  becanse  there  is  no  Biii|^ 
instance  in  Greek— excepting  possibly  the  very  passafjre  milder 
discussion— -where  lipa^  means  star.  From  Homer  down- 
wards 7ipa/9  signifies  a  wonder,  a  marvel,  and  then  also  a 
significant  marvel  or  portent,  as  in  II.  xvii.  648 ;  never  a  mere 
star,  though  of  course  a  star  might  be  used  as  a  portent.  The 
purely  etymological  argument  seems  then  strongly  adverse  to 
the  identification  otripoi  with  tdrd. 

It  is  with  some  reluctauce,  as  already  intimated,  that  I  have 
thus  fully  discussed  the  meaning  of  this  rei/^ca,  the  relaotanes 
being  based  on  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  line.  One 
ground  of  suspicion  is  that  urged  by  Mr.  Paley,  that  the  word 
is  found  but  once  in  Homer,  but  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Alexandrine  poets ;  an  objection  indeed  to  which  a  ready  reply 
is  that  they  may  have  borrowed  it,  parce  detortum^  irom  s 
genuine  line  of  the  old  epi«?.  A  graver  reason  for  doubt  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  the  intelligibility  and  concinnity  of 
the  passage  as  a  whole  are  injured  by  this  line.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  re  after  nXrftaBa^,  Take  this  as  both  or  as  and, 
and  relpea  as  stars  or  as  constellations,  the  difficulty  still 
remains.  Let  it  mean  both,  so  that  ITXi/uzSo?,  etc.,  are  in 
apposition  with  mima  rh  reipea^  the  apposition  is  imperfect — 
or  /jLcrdfiaa-i^  eU  Tiva  fiiprj,  as  Eustathius  calls  it, — because  (as 
pointed  out  above)  they  are  not  irdtrra  which  are  enumerated, 
in  either  sense  of  relpea.  And  in  either  sense  of  re^p&i  it 
makes  nonsense  to  render  the  re  by  and, — to  add  to  the  whole 
some  of  the  parts  which  compose  that  whole.  It  is  as  if  we 
should  speak  of  the  British  Army  and  the  Bifles  and  the 
Household  Gayalry. 

If  however  these  are  but  futile  objections,  and  we  assume 
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the  genaineness  of  the  line,  I  conclude  that  Trdvra  tcL  relp^a 
signifies  '^  all  those  constellations,"  and  that  Homer  was  well 
aware  of  the  existence  of  many  such,  though  he  has  named  but 
a  few  of  them.  And  a  constellation  is  a  rkpa^  as  being  weird 
and  marvellous  as  well  as  vast,  often  also  significant  in  various 
ways,  as  old  Hesiod  shows,  the  marvellous  character  however 
being  the  dominant  one  in  this  name. 

When  therefore  Odysseus,  who  lias  often  gazed  on  Orion 
weird  and  marvellous  and  vast  in  the  heaven,  afterwards 
beholds  him  in  the  lower  world,  to  call  him  the  weXcoptov 
'fipiava  is  to  affix  an  appropriate  epithet,  if  this  treXcapto^ 
indicates,  as  T  contend  the  derivation  proves,  that  that  same 
Orion  in  his  supernal  sphere  of  action  was  one  of  the  ^'  revolv- 
ing watchers  "  of  the  sky. 

To  the  explanation  here  proposed  of  the  terms  under  dis- 
cussion it  is  an  obvious  objection  that  they  are  not  distinctly 
applied  in  Homer  to  any  of  the  constellations ;  for  even  in 
TreXiopiov  'Hpuova  it  is  not  the  constellation  Orion  of  which  the 
poet  is  there  speaking.  But  the  Greek  language  existed  long 
ages  before  Homer,  as  doubtless  did  also  astronomical  observa- 
tion ;  and  my  supposition  is  that  even  in  Homer's  time  the 
primary  meaning  of  these  words  was  lost  sight  of. 

Nor  can  this  be  deemed  incredible.  Many  of  Buttmann'^s 
etymologies  in  his  Lexilogus  may  be  correct,  though  Homer 
knew  nothing  of  them.  In  our  own  language  how  many  words 
are  in  common  use  the  true  sense  of  which  is  imperfectly 
understood  or  altogether  wrongly  apprehended.  I  have  my- 
self had  to  explain  to  educated  people,  and  with  difficulty  to 
convince  them,  that  a  ^^ buxom  lass"  did  not  mean  one  who  was 
plump  and  fat.  Very  few  who  speak  of  ajocial  temper  or  a 
saturnine  disposition  or  a  humorous  remark  have  the  least  idea 
of  the  original  meaning  of  those  adjectives.  Hundreds  of  well- 
informed  men  and  women  use  the  word  iceird  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  light  that  the  Yolusp^  throws  on  it.  Canon 
Farrar  affirms,  though  I  have  not  found  the  passages  he  alludes 
to,  that  "Byron  used  English  words  ('ruth'  for  instance, 
and  'kibe')  in  absolutely  mistaken  senses."  And  in  like 
PhiL  Trans.  1S82-S^.  28 
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*  manner  there  is  nothing  to  shock  one'*s  anderatanding  in  the 
hypothesis  that  the  words  we  have  been  considering  bore  at  a 
time  earlier  than  Homer  a  sense  which  was  in  his  time  fiiding 
from  sight,  though  the  associated  ideas  hung  abont  them  still 
for  centuries.  And  if  so,  it  is  readily  conceivable  too  that  the 
phrase  lnK^pwf  'flpltova,  while  where  it  stands  it  may  mean 
no  more  than  **  the  dread  giant  Orion/*  may  yet  be  a  linguistic 
fossil  which  the  Utter-together  fbnnd  and  used  without  sus- 
pecting the  life  and  force  and  beauty  it  once  possessed. 

From  the  rarious  arguments  here  adduced  it  seems  to  me 
a  reasonably  probable  conclusion  (though  I  do  not  pretend 
that  it  rests  on  absolutely  irrefragable  evidence ),  that  this  small 
class  of  words,  as  alike  etymology  and  the  earliest  usage  show, 
signified  much  more  than  mere  size;  that  in  their  Homeric 
sense  they  denoted,  or  at  least  suggested,  mysterious  terror  as 
associated  with  those  mighty  beings  with  whom  imagination 
peopled  the  visible  heavens ;  that  frequently,  as  is  commonly 
the  case  with  all  words,  they  are  used  to  convey  only  a  part  of 
their  original  sense;   but  that  those  late  writers  and  com- 
mentators are  simply  in  error  who  use  these  words,  or  who 
explain  them,  as  normally  indicative  only  of  size. 


XIII.  —  PORTUGUESE  VOWELS,  ACCORDING  TO 
MR.  R.  G.  VIANNA,  MR.  H.  SWEET,  AND  MY- 
SELF.    By  H.I.H.  Prince  L.-L.  Bonapartb. 

The  accompanying  Comparative  Table  shows :  P.  That  Vianna 
agrees  with  Sweet  and  disagrees  with  me  :  1^.  In  the  admis- 
sion of  the  low-mixed-wide  a  in  about  IV,  in  Portuguese 
words  where  I  hear  the  low-front-wide  a  in  fat  III ;  2**,  In 
the  rejection  (in  Lisbon  Portuguese)  of  this  same  a  in  fai 
III,  which  Vianna  and  Sweet  hear  as  the  low-mixed-wide  a 
in  about  IV  ;  3°.  In  the  rejection  of  the  mid-front-wide  e  in 
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*enX,,  A  sound  which  they  both  hear  as  the  low-front-narrow 
Aah'an  open  e  in  cappello  *  hat '  VIII. 

n°.  That  Yianna  agrees  with  me  and  disagrees  with 
Sweet :  1°.  In  the  very  frequent  admission  of  the  mid-mixed- 
narrow  French  second  e  in  rejeter  '  to  throw  again '  XIV. 
This  sound,  although  admitted  sometimes  by  Sweet,  is  far 
too  often  heard  by  him  either  as  the  high-mixed-narrow 
Welsh  u  XXII,  or  else  as  entirely  suppressed.  This  suppres- 
non  gives  rise  to  the  most  unlikely  groups  of  consonants, 
]aite  repulsive,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Sweet's  acceptance,  to  all  Neo- 
Latin  ears ;  as,  for  instance,  in  vistes  tu  *  didst  thou  see,'  pro- 
lounced  by  him  visistii,  instead  of  n'S/ls/ii.  The  suppression 
)f  this  vowel,  although  frequently  admitted  by  Vianna, 
lever  goes  so  far  as  to  allow  such  impossible,  almost  noB* 
laman,  pronunciations;  and,  as  Vianna  states,  the  Portuguese 
endency  is  sometimes  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  in  obsertar 
to  observe,'  pronounced  oboHO^rvdr,  in  four  syllables  ;  2°.  In 
be  rejection  of  the  above-mentioned  high-mixed-narrow 
V'elsh  sound  XXII,  of  which  Mr.  Sweet  seems  to  be  so  fond; 
^  In  the  rejection  of  the  nasal  modification  of  the  mid- 
dixed-narrow  French  second  e  in  rejeter  XV,  the  only  nasal 
admitted  by  Vianna  and  me  (in  Lisbon  Portuguese)  being 
be  nasal  mid-front-narrow  I  XII,  corresponding  to  the 
i'rench  *  e  ferm^  'XI. 

IIP.  That  Vianna  disagrees  both  with  Sweet  and  myself 
1  recognizing  29,  instead  of  Sweet's  16  and  my  15  vowel 
)unds. 

In  a  future  note  I  shall  speak  perhaps  of  the  consonant 
)unds ;  but,  as  far  as  vowels  are  concerned,  I  am  unable  to 
ibscribe  to  Mr.  Sweet's  opinion,  expressed  at  p.  233  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1882-3-4," 
lat,  **  in  almost  every  case  in  which  he  diflfers  from  J.  de 
leus  and  me,  Vianna  is  on  his  side." 

With  regard  to  my  following  J.  de  Deus,  who  very 
Mom  appreciates  the  sounds,  as  I  have  done,  either  physio- 
(gically  or  by  comparison  with  those  of  other  languages,  I 
ive  only  to  say  that  I  have  followed  my  own  ears,  which 
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often,  but  not  always,  ^gT^  with  J.  de  Deua'a.  In  tliia 
respect,  I  cannot  be  said  to  have  fdUowed  thia  aothor,  wbo 
wrote  before -me,  any  more  than  to.  have  been  followed  by 
Mr.  Sweet,  who  wrote  after  me  and  agrees  too  with  me  in 
a  great  many  points,  without  excluding  the  admiaaion  of 
certain  facts  which  I  made  known  for  the  first  time.  Such 
is,  as  an  instance,  the  doable  nasality  of  the  diphthongs 
ao,  &,  S^,  etc.,  which  were  generally  considered  as  contain- 
ing but  their  first  element  as  nasaL  {See  p.  32  of  "  Trans." 
1880-1.) 

I  avail  myself  of  this  oj^rtunity  to  remark  that  my 
admission  (whether  correct  or  not)  ^  of  the  low-front-wide  a 
otfat-  III  does  not  belong  to  J.  de  Deus.  By  his  **e  aberto" 
this  author  means  the  low-front-narrow  Italian  open  e  in 
cappeUo  YIII,  admitted  too  by  Yianna,  Sweet,  and  myself, 
this  sound  being  in  fact  ^'  aberto ''  (in  the  common  sense  of 
this  Portuguese  word)  in  comparison  with  the  Spanish  mid- 
front- wide  e  in  pen  X,  the  only  e  possessed  by  this  language.' 
This  e  both  J.  de  Deus  (under  the  name  of  *'  e  agudo '')  and 
I,  admit  into  Portuguese,  disagreeing  in  this  respect  {see  P.  3°.) 
with  Vianna  and  Sweet. 


1  Both  Pitman,  an  Englishman,  and  Smalley,  an  American,  phonetician,  make 
no  distinction  between  the  a*8  in  about  and  fat.  If  they  be  wrong,  I  am  wrong  too 
in  assimilating  the  Portoguese  *'a  pequeno*'  with  the  a  in  fat ;  but  is  it  not 
high  time  for  English-speaking  phoneticians  to  come  to  an  agreement  abont  the 
number  and  correct  pronunciation  of  the  sounds  of  standard  English  ? 

'  It  is  by  mistake  that  Yianna  calls  the  Spanish  e  low-front-narrow,  instead 
of  '*  mid>front-wide,*'  in  applying  to  this  sound  Mr.  Sweet's  denomination.  {Stf 
*'  Romania,*'  XII.  1883.)  It  is  also,  by  a  mere  typographical  error,  that  the 
mid-back-wide  Italian  a  I  is  called  ''mid -back-narrow,"  at  p.  213,  1.  14,  of  the 
'*  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1880-1,"  in  Mr.  Sweet's  paper. 
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XIV.  — SPOKEN    NORTH    WELSH.      By    Henry 

Sweet,  M.A. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  sounds  and  forms  of 
^elsh  as  spoken  in  the  valley  of  Gwynant  in  Camarvon- 
tfaire,  based  on  personal  observations. 


SOUNDS. 

Description. 

The  following  ar  the  elementary  vowels  and  the  diph- 
thongs, with  the  Bomic  notation  I  employ : 


1       (a) 

bara  {bred) ;  mab  {filius) 

bara;  maab. 

'     (y) 

sut  {how) ;  ty  {home) 

syt;  tyy. 

(&) 

yma  {here) ;  y  (the  letter) 

ama;  aa. 

(i) 

dim  {not)  ;  ci  {dog) 

dim;  kii. 

(e) 

pen  {hed) ;  hen  {old) 

pen;  been. 

(«) 

cwrw  {beer) ;  own  {dogs) 

kara;  kuun. 

(0) 

pent  {bridg) ;  do  {yes) 

pont;  doo. 

(ay) 

dan  {two) ;  cae  {feeld) 

day;  kaay. 

(ai) 

gair  {tcard) 

gair. 

(au) 

mawr  {great) ;  naw  {nine) 

maur;  naau. 

(y«) 

duw  {god) 

dyu. 

(9y) 

deuddeg  {ticelv) 

doy^ag. 

(9i) 

eira  («worr) 

eira. 

(au) 

clywed  {hear) 

klauad. 

(eu) 

ewch  (^0  y^  /) ;  tew  {thick) 

eux;  teeu. 

(uy) 

blwyddyn  {year) ;  mwy  {mor) 

bluy^yn;  muuy. 

(oy) 

coeden  {tree) ;  coed  {trees) 

koydan;  kooyd. 

i      (oi) 

troi  {turn) 

trpi. 

^     (ou) 

dowch  {cum  ye  !) 

doux. 
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The  consonants  ar : 

2  (h)  hanes  (hisiortf) 

CI  (x)  chwech  (six) 

(D  (j)  iaith  (language) 

O|o  (rh)  rbaff(n^) 

m  (r)  ei  ran  (his  share) 

ii>i9  (tw)  gwraig  (ttife) 

C3^  (1)  UaU  (other) 

to  (1)  ei  law  (his  hand) 

CD^  (\w)  gwlad  (cuntry) 

\J  (J>)  cath  (cat) 

w  ("6)  meddwl  (think) 

z  (J)  siarad  (speaK) 

e  (3)  engine 

s  (s)  Sais  (Englishman) 

vo  (wh)  ei  watcfa  hi  (her  teach) 

0  (w)  wedi  (offer) 

>  (f)  corff  (hodj/) 

>  (v)  afon  (river) 

JO  (qh)  fy  nghefn  (my  back) 

J  (q)  dringo  (climb) 

lo  (nh)  fy  nhad  (my  father) 

1  (n)  nain  (grandmother) 
T^  (mc)  gwnio  (sew) 

n>  (rah)  fy  mhen  (my  hed) 

F  (m)  mam  (mother) 

a  (k)  cacen  (cake) 

^  is)  y  f?^S  (^^'^  cuckoo) 

Di-  (t)  tad  (father) 

iSft-  (d)  ei  dad  (his  father) 

D  (p)  pen  (A^fi?) 

D  (b)  ei  ben  (Ai«  hed) 


hanas. 

jLweex* 

jai>. 

rhaaf. 

-i  ran. 

griraig. 

lal. 

•     • 

-i  lau. 

giffaad. 

kaa]?. 

me^ul. 

Jarad. 

inSan. 

sais. 

-i  whatshi. 

wedi. 

korf. 

a  von. 

qhevn. 

driqo. 

nhaad. 

nain. 

gnirio. 

mhen. 

mam. 

kakan.- 

-agoog. 

taad. 

-i  daad. 

pen. 

-i  ben. 


Befor  describing  the  sonnds  in  detail,  it  wil  be  dezirabl 
say  sumthing  about  the  general  elements  of  synthezis' 
stress,  quantity,  and  tone. 
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Stress. 

The  stress  of  many-syllabld  words  is  reg^ularly  on  the 
fore-last  syllabi. 

Many  words,  however,  ar  strest  on  the  last.  The  follow- 
ing ar  sum  of  the  mor  important  of  those  enumerated  in  the 
grammars. 

ba'rhay  *  shorten,'  Inay  glanhau  *  clenz '  (with  dropping 
of  the  unstrest  vowel). 

kanja'taad  '  permission ' ;  pa'rhays  '  lasting.' 

par'toi  parotoi '  prepare,'  gor'doi  *  press ' ;  da'hdy  *  pant.' 

a'mhays  '  doutful ' ;  ka'froys  '  exciting.' 

But  'kavlays  *  convenient.' 

por'vyy'S  porfeydd  *  pastures.' 

I  hav  also  noted  the  following : 

kam'raayg  *  Welsh ' ;  kam'raays  *  Welshwoman.' 

pop'taay  'ovens,*  baydaay,  bdaay  'cowhouses';  bervaay 
*  wheelbarrows.' 

Sum  words  taken  from  modern  English,  such  as  raseet 
'  receit,'  keep  the  E.  stress  on  the  last  syllabi. 

Words  beginning  with  unstrest  y  before  s+cons.  dropt  the 
y  in  speech  : 

steen  yntin  'jug,'  storm  ystorm  'storm.' 

In  modern  compounds,  as  opozed  to  the  old  traditional 
ones,  and  in  those  loose  compounds  formd  of  a  prepozition 
and  a  noun,  and  other  groups,  there  is  a  tendency  to  stress 
the  last  element : 

-dyy%  »yj\,  often  shortend  almost  to  -dy  syyl  'Sunday,' 
etc.  -havod  rhiisg  Hafod  Rlmgl^  :betus  kooyd  Bet ttcs-y- Coed, 
-pen  guryd  Pen-y-gwryd;  so  also  in  -jesy  griist  'Jesus  Christ,' 
-kry(y)  glaas  'stork.' 

-yynor  ^eeg  '  eleven,'  etc. ;  -a  myysg  yn  mysg  '  among,' 
heb'lau  '  besides.' 

-o  ^ar  oddiar  '  from  on ' ;  -ty  drau  ' beyond' ;  -il  day  'they 
two ' ;  dra'xevn  '  again  ' ;  ai'ee  '  oh  ! '  an  tee  onide  'is  it  ? ' ; 
:gora  ool '  all  the  better.' 

Sum  prefixes,  especialy  the  negativ  an-y  often  take  full 
stress : 
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*an*anial  '  seldom,'  'an'voSlon  '  discontented/  *aq'bovjo 
'  forget ' ;  'dio'valys  *  careless ' ;  *ar*%erxog  '  excellent.' 

The  sentence-stress  is,  on  the  hole,  mor  even  than  in 
English.  Prepozitions  often  seem  to  hay  full  stress,  espeoialy. 
thoze  of  murkt  and  definit  meaning,  such  as  or,  am,  and 
other  partids  ar  often  accented  where  they  woold  not  bo 
accented  in  English.  Verbs,  on  the  other  hand,  ar  often 
subordinated  to  tlie  snbstantivs  and  adverbs,  etc,  they  ^^ 
joind  to,  as  in  -rhoi  t|roo  *  giv  a  turn  '='  take  a  walk,'  -mynd 
alan  *  go  out.'  Other  exampLs  wil  be  found  in  the  texts  givn 
at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  syllabi-stress  always  begins  on  the  consonant^  so  that 
such  a  word  as  Jugur  'sugar'  is  divided  into  Ju-gur,  not  as  in 
the  E.  Jug-a. 

QUAISTITY. 

The  nnstrest  vowels  of  a  word  ar  always  short. 

Street  vowels  ar  long  and  short  in  monosyllabls  (and  final 
syllabls  of  polysyllabls),  always  short  when  an  unstrest 
syllabi  follows,  so  that  two  such  words  as  (ton)  '  wave '  and 
(toon)  '  tune'  both  hav  the  same  plural  (tona). 

The  length  of  the  vowels  of  monosyllabls  is  greatly  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  following  consonant.  If  the 
vowel  is  final  it  is  always  long,  as  in  (daa)  '  good.'  Nearly 
always  long  before  the  open  conss.  (x;  J?,  %;  s;  f,  v)  and  the 
voiced  stops  (g,  d,  b).  Short  before  the  nazals  (g,  m),  gene- 
raly  befor  {]),  and,  according  to  the  grammars,  befor  the 
voiceless  stops  (k,  t,  p),  but  very  few  nativ  Welsh  words  end 
in  theze  three  conss.  Yariabl  befor  the  vowellikes  (r,  1), 
and  befor  ^n).  There  ar  two  main  classes  of  exceptions 
to  theze  rules:  1)  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alfabet 
ending  in  a  cons.,  which  ar  always  short — (ex,  e\>),  etc. ;  2) 
monosyllabic  words  of  English  origin,  which  keep  their  £. 
quantity. 

Polysyllabls  of  E.  origin,  accented  in  the  regular  Welsh 
way,  shorten  their  vowels,  as  in  Welsh — (ste/on,  stabal, 
smokjo)  '  station,*  '  stable,'  '  smoke.' 
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The  following  ar  example,  with  the  mor  important  excep- 
tions :  ^ 

:  baax  *  litl,'  kuux  '  boat/ 
[ox 'oh!'] 
J> :  maaj?  *  kind  '  sb.,  nyyj>  '  nest.* 
[byj>  *ever']. 
aa^  :  ^rua^  *  degree/  boo^  '  contentment.' 
aas :  glaas  *  blue/  miis  *  month/  nees  *  nearer.' 

[glas  '  glass/  nes  '  until ']. 
aaf :  rhaaf  *  rope/  kloof  *  lame.' 
aav :  braav  '  fine '  (of  wether),  klaav  '  il.* 
BSLg  :  gwaag  '  empty,'  kiig  '  meat' 
aad :  taad  *  father,'  bood  *  be.' 

[nid  *  not/  hid=zbf/dded  '  may  be  ']. 
aab  :  maab  '  filius,'  neeb  '  no-one.' 
[heb  'without,'  tub  *  tub'], 
ai) :  loq  *  ship.' 
am :  mam  '  mother,'  dim  '  nothing.' 

[fraam  'frame']. 
al :  gwel  *  better,'  tul '  hole.' 

[hooj,  ool'all']. 
ak :  lak  '  slack,'  klok  '  clock.' 

[kuuk  '  cook ']. 
at :  at '  to,'  het '  hat.' 

[plaat  'plate']. 
ap :  top  '  top.' 

aar :  aar  'ploughd  land,'  gwiir  'true,'  paar  'pair.' 
ar :  ar  *  on,'  byr  '  short,'  sar  '  sir.' 
(  aal :  taal  '  payment,'  meel  '  huney,'  seel '  zeal.' 
t    al :  tal  '  tall,'  dal '  catch,'  vel  '  as.' 
aan:  taan  'fire,'  hyyn  hyn,  hun  '  older/  'self,'  been  'old.' 

an :  tan  '  under,'  hyn  '  this,'  pen  '  hed,' 
Yowels  ar  short  befor  two  conss.,  except  in  monosyllabls 
befor  (It)  and  (s)  +  stop,  where  they  ar  a! ways  long : 
aalt :  haa|t  'salt'  adj.,  gwyylt '  wild,'  suu|t  'shilling.' 
[(suit)  apears  to  ocur  also]. 

^  Words  of  E.  origin  ar  givn  only  ocazionaly.    Puller  lists  for  the  vowels  befor 
r,  /,  11  wil  be  givn  under  the  separate  words  further  on. 
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aasg :  paasg  '  Easter/  gwiisg  '  dress.' 

aast :  gaast  *  bitch/  kiist  *  chest/ 

aasp-:  koosp  '  punishment/ 

Vowels  ar,  of  course,  always  shortend  in  such  compounds 
as  (morva)  *  beach  *  from  (moor)  '  sea/ 

Diphthongs  ar  long  (that  is,  the  first  element  is  long)  only 
in  strest  syllabls  not  foUowd  by  an  unstrest  one.  (ai,  ei,  oi ; 
yu,  ou;  ey)  ar  always  short,  as  also  (ay,  oy)  =aif,  au  resp. 
(uuy)  is  long,  as  also  (aay,  ooy)  =  a^,  oe  resp.  (aau,  eeu)  ar 
long  only  when  final. 

Intonation. 

The  Welsh  intonation  differs  from  the  English,  but  not  in 
any  very  markt  way,  and  I  hav  not  been  able  to  investigate 
it  in  any  detail.  The  Welsh  seem  often  to  uze  the  rize  in 
plain  statements  of  facts,  and  they  speak  altogether  in  a 
higher  key  than  the  English. 

Vowels. 

3  (a),  a  '  and ' ;  kar  '  car,  trap,'  bara  '  bred ' ;  \a\  *  other'  i 
tal  *  tall/  dal  *  catch ' ;  glas  *  glass,'  basun  buastvn  *  I  woull 
be ' ;  davad  *  sheep ' ;  man  *  place,'  glan  *  shore,'  gwan  *  weak/ 
tan  '  under,*  kant  *  hundred ' ;  mam  '  mother,'  a'namal  ananu 

*  seldom  ' ;  lac  *  slack  ' ;  agos  '  near  ' ;  at  *  to,'  tatus  '  pota- 
toes ' ;  sad  *  firm,'  tada  tadau  *  fathers  ' ;  kap  *  cap  ' ;  babi 
*baby.'  daa  *good';  baax  *litl';  aar 'ploughd  land ';  jaar 
*hen,'  paar  'pair';  saal  *il,'  taal  'payment*;  haalt  'salt*  aj.\ 
Jaa^  *  kil  * ;  kaa))  *  cat  * ;   glaas  *  blue  ' ;    rhaaf  *  rope ' ;  braaT 

*  good,  fine  * ;  maan  *  fine '  aj\ ;  glaan  *  clean ' ;  kaan  *  song,' 
taan  *fire,'  braan 'crow*  «^. ;  fraam  'frame*;  gwaag  'empty'; 
pjaat  *  plate  * ;  taad  *  father ' ;  raaab  *  sun.'  Differs  from  the 
E.  a  \n  father  only  in  being  utterd  with  the  mouth  wide  open, 
which  givz  it  a  clearer  sound.  No  difference  of  quality 
between  the  long  and  short  vowel. 

Ii-  (y)      -an  vyan  *  soon  ' ;  yxal  uchel  *  lofty ' ;  byr  *  short/ 
tyr  'breaks*;  hyl  *ugly';  rhyl  'Rhyl*;  by]?  'ever';  gwy\Sal, 
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'Irishman';  bysnas  'business/  lysgo  *drag';  hyn  Hbis/ 
lyn  *  lake/  syn  *  surprized/  kyn  *  befor,  as,'  tyn  '  tigbt/  bryn 

*  hil ' ;  pymp  *  five' ;  syt '  how ' ;  bydyr  budr  'dirty ' ;  kany 
'  sing/  kefyl  *  horse/  davy^  *  David/  melys  *  sweet/  deryn 
aderyn  *  bird.'  tyy  *  house ' ;  syyx  '  dry ';  kyyr  '  pain/  dyyr 
'  steel/  pyyr  *  pure ' ;  -dyyHS  syyl  *  Sunday/  kyyl  '  narrow ' ; 
nyyj>'nest';  pryy^ 'serious';  klyyst'ear';  yyn 'one/ -i  hyyn 

*  himself,'  hyyn  'older/  -dyvHS  lyyn  'Sunday/  \yyti  'picture,' 
kjyyn  'thigh/  dyyn  'man';  kryyg  'hoarse';  stryyd  'street.' 
This  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  North  Welsh  vowels  for  South 
Welshmen  as  wel  as  Englishmen.  It  is  advanced  from  the 
normal  high-mixt  pozition  towards  (i),  with  which  it  is  com- 
pletely confuzed  further  South.  In  the  Angles^  dialect  it 
18  I  think  even  mor  removed  from  (i)  than  in  the  Carnarvon 
dialect.  When  I  round  the  Carnarvon  sound  I  get  exactly 
the  Swedish  u,  which  is  decidedly  ft-,  (yy)  and  (ii)  end  in  a 
very  slight  voice-glide — they  might  ahnost  be  writn  (yyo, 
no). 

I  (a),  a,  ar  'the/  sar  'sir*;  asgol  'scool';  kanta  cf/nfaf 
'first';  ama  'here';  matn  'mutton';  adu  t/df/w  'am.'  Ocurs 
long  only  as  the  name  of  the  letter  y — (aa),  in  which  it 
sounds  deeper  than  the  E.  vowel  in  sir,  being  aparently  mor 
retracted,  but  the  difierence  is  very  slight.  Quite  distinct 
from  oar  vowel  in  but. 

I  (i).  dio(J  'drink'  «6.,  tori  'break/  meri  'Mary/  pisin 
'piece/  dim  'not/  trigjan  'sixty/  nid  'not.'  kii  'dog';  hiir 
'long/  siir  'shire/  gwiir  'true/  kliir  'clear';  miil  'thouzand'; 
hiin  '  wether/  liin  '  flax/  miin  '  edg/  gwiin  '  wine/  kriin 
*britl/  triin  'treat/  bliin  'tired';  kiig  'meat.'  The  wide 
E.  («)  is  forein  to  North  Welsh,  and  sugests  (y)  rather  than 
(i)  to  a  Welsh  ear,  but  it  apears  to  be  gaining  ground  sum- 
what  among  those  who  ar  familiar  with  E.,  of  course,  only  in 
words  tiaken  from  E,  It  is,  however,  often  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  (t)  and  (y). 

C  (e).  reel  *  rule ' ;  bar  '  short '  fern. ;  gwej  '  better,'  pej 
'far';  hel  'gather,'  vel  'as';  pre*gej>y  'preach';  fres  'fresh/ 
nes  '  until ' ;   pen  '  bed  ' ;   bet  '  hat ' ;    heb  '  without.'      Jee 

*  place ' ;    feer   '  ankl,'   gweer   '  tallow  ' ;    seel  '  zeal/   meel 
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*  huney,*  peel  *  ball ' ;    nees   '  nearer  ' ;    been   *  old/   steen 

*  bucket/  kleea  '  kind ' ;  deeg  '  ten.'     Identical  with  the  E.  e 
in  pen. 

I  (u).  kur  'comer/  turn  'noiz/  brus  'brush';  hun  *thia/ 
gun  *  I  know/  '  gun  * ;  luk  *  luck.'  Juur  '  sure/  guur 
'  man/  duur  '  water ' ;  njuul  '  mist ' ;  suun  *  sound/  cuun 
'  dogs ' ;  druug  '  bad.'  Curiously  euough,  altho  the  E.  (ti)  is 
forein  to  the  language,  I  hav  always  herd  cats  calld  (p^s) 
with  a  distinctly  wide  vowel. 

J  (o).  bono  'she';  ox  *oh!';  tor Jfordd  'road/  tor  *cut!'; 
kol  *  loss ' ;  trol  *  cart ' ;  klos  *  close  * ;  hon  '  she/  ton  *  wave ' 
«^.,  bron  *  brest,  nearly ' ;  lot  o  bobol  hobl  '  lot  of  peple.' 
doo  '  yes ' ;  •  stoor  '  store ' ;    (h)ool  '  all ' ;    ool  '  track/  fool 

*  silly/  nool  'fetch/  dool  'vale';  soon  'sound/  moon  'Angle- 
sea/  toon  '  tune/  boon  '  stump ' ;  koot  '  coat.'  E  o  in  %, 
distinct  from  that  in  not  No  difference  of  quality  between 
short  and  long. 

3l  (ay),     kay  can  'shut/  day  'two';  ayr  'gold/  hayl  'sun' 
[that  shines],  pa'rhays  'constant.'     kaay  cae  'field/  maay 
'is';  xwaayr  'sister/  gwaay]?  'wurse/  blaayn  'frunt/  paayno 
wydyr  wydr   'pane   of  glass/  kam'raayg   'Welsh/    traayd 
'  foot.'     (aay)  ocurs  only  in  monosyllabic  words  or  final  street 
syllabls.     I  used  to  think  that  ae  and  oe  wer  ]♦!  (aaa)  and  }4t 
resp.,  and  I  am  stil  not  certain  that  their  second  elements 
is  not,  in  rapid  speech  at  least,  a  vowel  between   (y)  ani 

3x  (ai).  ai  'with  his,'  lai '  less ' ;  gair  '  word,'  ail  *  second/ 
sais  *  Englishman,'  main  *  slender,'  kraig  *  rock.' 

Jl  (au).  lauar  'many';  maur  'big,'  hau^  'eazy,*  aust 
'August,'  jaun  'right,*  daunjjo  '  dance,'  brand  '  brother.' 

II  (yu).  lyu  lliw  'culor,'  hoylan  skryu  'screw,'  dyu  'God/ 
byu  'alive' ;  byux  'cow,'  yud  'porridg.'  dyua^  ' end,'  dyujol 
'  divine.' 

ll  v^y)'  gway  'knit,'  layad  'moon,'  kaya  caeau  'fields'; 
tayly  '  family,'  gway)>a  gxaethqf  '  wurst,'  day^ag  '  twelv,' 
saysnag  Seiaoneg  'English/  payntjo  'paint'  vb.,  gnayd  gtcneud 
'  do.'  ae  always  has  this  sound  when  foUowd  by  an  unstrest 
syllabi  in  the  same  word. 
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\l  (ei).  jair  'hens/  eira  'snow/  kailjog  'cock/  nais  'nice/ 
toimlo  '  feel/  r9it '  right/ 

II  (aa).     klau-ad  '  hear/  tau-y]  '  dark/  bau-yd  '  life/ 

[i  (eu).  neu-y^  'new/  deu-is  'chooz';  eux  'go  ye!* 
-i  mean  '  within.'     rheea  '  frost/  teeu  *  thick/  bleeu  '  hair.* 

b  (uy).  muya  mwf/af 'most,'  buyal  'ax';  duyran  dwyrain 
'  east/  bluy^yn  '  year/  luybyr  llwyhr  '  path.'  uuy  *  eg/ 
muay  *  mor ' ;  uuy]?  '  eight/  uuyn  *  lambs/  fruuyn  '  bridle/ 
}uuyd  '  grey.' 

Jl  (oy).  loya  lloau  '  calvs  '  ;  hoy  Ian  '  nail/  ka'froys 
'  exciting/  ama'rhoys  '  dilatory/  koydan  '  tree/  ^ooy  '  yester- 
^y ' ;  ooyr  *  cold/  pooy)>  '  hot/  ooyn  *  lam/  kooyts  *  coaJch/ 

Jx  (oi).     rhoi  '  giv/  troi  '  turn ' ;  oil  *  oil.' 

Jl  (ou).  ouan  Oicain;  doux  'cum  ye!'  mour}?  'March/ 
stout '  brave.' 

Consonants. 

2  (h).     hanas  '  history/  hii '  she/  been  '  old/  hun  *  he.' 

CI  (xr).  -i  xevn  'her  back/  xweex  'six/  axos  *cauz/  -i  xii 
'  to  you/  huux  goox  '  a  red  sow/  kairx  '  oats/  bulx  '  gap.' 
The  tril  is  as  constant  a  feature  of  this  sound  as  it  is  of  the  r. 
(xw)  ar  pronounced  quite  separately,  and  the  (w)  does  not 
round  the  (x). 

0)  (j).  jai])  '  language/  njuul '  mist/  kuf jo  '  fight/  durdjo 
'  scold.'  The  controversy  whether  this  is  a  cons,  or  not  seems 
to  be  merely  the  rezult  of  its  being  writn  t.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  as  much  a  cons,  as  the  E.  1/  in  f/etf  altho  there  is  no 
perceptibl  friction  in  it  any  mor  than  in  the  E.  sound.  Per- 
haps the  W.  sound  is  narrow,  =con8onantal  I  (i).  In  (-i 
hjai]?)  '  their  language '  the  (h)  and  (j)  seem  to  be  utterd 
separately.  Voiceless  o  ocurs  perhaps  after  (p),  etc.,  in  such 
words  as  (pjujjo)  pitosio  '  teaz.' 

O|o  (rrh).  rhaaf  '  rope,'  rhesum  *  reazon,'  rhaa  yr  haf  '  the 
summer/  rhuq  '  between.'  The  essential  character  of  this 
sound,  as  of  nhy  etc.,  lies  in  the  combination  (r)-H(h),  and 
the  breth-sound  of  the  r  is  really  unessential,  altho  I 
believ  it  is  always  breathd   at  the  beginning  of  a  sound- 
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stronger  tlian  in  E.,  and  completely  derooalisee  la  foHowuig 
(r)  or  (I),  bat  not  an  (n),  the  breth  glide  being  i^Mrcntly 
kept  befor  the  (n),  as  in  (knund)  'crop.'  The  breth  glide 
18  very  weak  after  (a),  as  in  (atonn)  *  atorm,'  and  in  nnatnat 
ayllaUa.  In  words  of  E.  origin  (k)  and  (g)  generaly  baean 
(kj,  gj)  befop  (a),  as  in  (kjastin,  kjaf ;  gjard,  gjaat)  *OMting 
(in  fishing),  gaff;  guard  (of  a  coach),  gate/  The  same  pro? 
nonoiation  may  often  be  observd  befor  unstrest  (a)=writa  e» 
as  in  (basgjad,  baxgjan)  'basket,  boy.'  Also  in  (\oj^«t) 
Lloegr  'England/  In  the  neighboring  Merioneth  dislect 
the  change  is  said  to  be  fully  carried  out  in  nativ  words  befor 
strest  (a),  (k)  and  (g)  ar,  aa  in  most  languages,  mor  forward 
befor  frunt  vowels. 

^  its)*  '^  ff^S  '^^®  cuckoo/  -i  giid  'together,'  glaan 
'clean/  asgol  'scool';  dSug  'jug/  rhedag  'run.'  Final 
voice  stops  ar  pronounced  quite  short,  and  consequently  when 
following  a  short  stress  vowel  (which  seldom  hapns  in  nativ 
words)  they  hav  the  efect  of  (k),  etc.,  to  an  E.  ear.  They 
hav  the  same  pronunciation  when  they  end  the  syllabi  in 
the  midl  of  a  word,  as  in  (gogla^,  rhagblaayn)  'north/  'at 
onse.'  Final  (g)  after  (s)  is  whisperd,  as  in  (gwiisg,  kuusg), 
'dress/  'sleep.* 

Oi-  (t).  taad  'father,*  trio  'try,'  pont  'bridg/  guts  'goods,' 
kastal  ^as  good.'  In  forming  (t)  and  (d)  the  point  of  the 
tuDg  seems  to  be  entirely  on  the  teeth. 

m  (d).  -i  daad  (his  father),  druug  '  bad/  tyd  '  cum  !  *,  sad 
'  firm,'  parod  '  redy/  adra  adref  '  home '  adv.,  modva%  '  inch.' 

D  (p).     pen  'hed,'  pren  'wud,'  top  'top,*  cospi  'punish.' 

D  (b).     -i  ben  '  his  hed,'  tub  *  tub,'  atab  '  answer.' 

Seprezentation  and  Oonrrence. 

The  following  ar  the  letters  and  digrafs  that  make  up  the 
Welsh  alfabet,  with  their  Welsh  names : 

a  (aa),  b  (bii),  c  (ek),  ch  (ex),  d  (dii),  dd  (e^),  e  (ee),  f  (ev), 
ff  (ef),  g  (eg),  ng  (eq),  ngh,  h  (aitj),  i  (ii),  1  (el),  11  (el),  m 
(em),  mh,  n  (en),  nh,  o  (oo),  p  (pii),  ph  (ef),  r  (er),  rh,  s  (es), 
t  (tii),  th  (e»,  u  (yy),  w  (uu),  y  (aa). 
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The  letters  wil  be  treated  of  in  the  following  order  :  a,  u^ 
y^  f\  e^  to,  o;  au,  ae,  aiy  aw^  wv,  yw^  iw,  eu,  ey^  et,  ew,  tcy,  ou, 
oe,  at,  hy  ch,  t,  rA,  r,  //,  /,  th^  dd,  «,  tc,  ff,  /;  ngh,  ng,  nh,  n, 
mA,  17} ;  Cy  g^  t,  d,  p,  b, 

Exampls  wil  be  givn  only  of  iregular  correspondence.  The 
words  ar  writn  foneticaly,  the  nomic  spelling  being  only 
added  when  the  word  contains  other  changes  than  that  givn 
by  the  heding. 

Vowels. 

A)  Strest. 

a :  a,  aa ;  e,  o.     gwerJ?ol  '  stirrup/     krogan  eragen  '  shel.' 

^  •    y»  yy  5    ^'      ti^ig  huddygl  '  soot/  tiJ)jo  '  trot/  inig 

'alone*  [also  in  (i'nigol)  'lonely'],  ninjon  yn  union  'at  onse/ 

%t\m,]dk  yatumiau  'bends,  tricks/  rhigil  rAt////  'fluent  of  speech/ 

brigo  barugo  '  depozit  hoar-frost,'  hido  '  entice,'  stidjo  astudio 

*  study '  vb. 

y  •  y>  yy»  » >  *>  i>  ®»  ^«  (y)  ^^  monosyllabls  and  final 
syllabls,  as  in  fy  (tyy)  '  house,'  dyn  '  man '  (dyyn),  llyn  (lyn) 
'lake,'  go/yn  'ask/  (a)  in  syllabls  foUowd  by  an  unstrest 
syllabi,  as  in  dynion  'men,'  gqfynodd  'askt'  pret.,  Llyndy 
(landy)  '  Lake-house/     Also  (a)  in  y,  yr  '  the,'  fy  '  my,'  dy 

*  thy,'  yny  yng  '  in,'  etc.,  myn  in  (-man  djaul)  '  by  the  devil ! ' 
For  further  rules  see  the  grammars.  I  find  oyJ-  =  (kad)  in 
(kadol)  'hole'  aj.,  (kad'wybod)  'conscience,'  (kadna'ba^ys) 
cydnabyddus  ^acquainted.' 

The  dialect  has  (y)  befor  an  unstrest  syllabi  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  sylu  '  atention,'  bryjjo  '  hurry,'  hyna  '  that  one,' 
smydi]?,   etc.,   from  aymyd  'move,'   glydar  [also  (gladar)] 

*  Glyder,'  glypax,  etc.,  gwlypach  '  wetter/  cp. 

(a)  in  lasenwi  '  nickname '  vb. 

(i)  in  dirwin  dyrwyn  '  wind '  vb.,  disgwl  dysgwyl  '  expect,' 
distau  'silent,'  Vimini  cymmaint  'how  much/  ka'nigjad  'offer* 
sb.  [cp.  (kanig)  vb.],  -i  giid  'together,'  gida  'with,'  digu^ 
dygwydd  '  happen.'  Sum  of  these  words,  as  also  of  those  iu 
the  preceding  paragraf,  may  vary  between  (i)  and  (y). 
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(e)  in  deigil  d^l*AitibJ 

(o)  in  doro  djfro  'pat I'  [also  daro].  du/bd  'com'  it 
oontraoted  into  (duad)  and  (dood). 

i :  i,  ii ;  oL    knoi])ar  enfmther  '  female  onsin/ 

e:  e,  ee;  a,  a»  01,  L  ato  'yet,'  aetyn  'strech/  draayV 
drenydd  ^Abj  after  to-morrow/  marljod  merlynod  'ponies,' 
banu  benjfw  *  female^'  zwadal  ehteedl  *  according  to/  goToil- 
jaid  '  twine^'  heiVjn,  hfSjn  heddyw  '  to-day.'  xwoigjan  ekme 
ugain '  ten  shillings.' 

W :  u,  uu ;  y.    dyvn  '  deep.' 

o :  o,  00 ;  a,  u,  a.  k}agu%  ceiUogwydd '  gander '  (lit.  cook- 
goose).  mur])ul  mor^Atr^/ ' hammer/  gu}an  gottumg  'let  ont' 
gastnn  gositcng  '  lower,'  daduy  '  lay  egs,'  nadnyV  '  needl.' 

an:  ay;  ey,  a,  ai.  (ceyad)  adj.  'dozed,'  (oeyo%),  etc.,  pret, 
of  (kay)  '  oloze/  kneya  cynawtf  '  harvest/  This  seems  to  be 
the  regular  sound  of  at»  when  followd  by  an  unstrest  syllabi 
in  the  same  word.  The  prezent  of  (kay)  is  (kaa-ij)).  a'li 
'and  their'  (ai),  identical  with  a't  'and  his.' 

ae:  aay;  aa,  a,  ey,  y.  (aay)  in  monosyllabls  snmtimes 
seems  to  drop  its  (y)  in  sum  words,  such  as  chtcaer  '  sister,' 
o'r  blaen  '  forimerly,'  traed  '  foot '  [in  mae  '  is '  and  cael '  get,' 
aparently  only  when  these  words  ar  unstrest].  (a)  in  the 
dissyllabls  (gwarad)  gtcaered  'descent,'  (tany)  'spred.'  When 
followd  by  an  unstrest  syllabi  in  the  same  word  ae  is  regularly 
(ey) :  keya  caeau  '  feelds/  -a  ^ayar  '  the  erth,'  gwoylod 
'  bottom,'  gwoy]?a  gwaethaf '  worst,'  oyJ?ox  '  ye  went,'  poyntjo 
'paint.'  Even  in  compounds,  such  as  (blaynlau)  'beforhand.' 
ffraeo  '  quarrel '  [from  E.  fray'\  seems  to  be  (fryo)  as  wel  as 
(frayo). 

ai :  ai ;  y,  ei,  oy.  hyam  '  iron.'  rhai  '  sum,'  prai  pa  rat 
*  which  ones  P ',  rhein  y  rhai  hyn  *  theze.'     say  saif  '  stands.' 

aw :  au  ;  ou,  uy.  mour]?  '  Tuesday,  March,'  dnouvad 
deunawfed  '  eighteenth,'  mounan  mawnen  '  piece  of  peat,' 
mounog  'place  where  peat  is  dug,'  soudul  saitdl  'heel.' 
deunaw  'eighteen,'  and  the  plur.  mawn  keep  their  (au).  suyro 
sawfyjrio  'smel,  sniflF.' 

uw:  yu. 

yw:   yu,  au;   u,  o,  ay.     (au)  in  such  words  as  clytced 
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*  hear/  tywydd  *  wether '  [not = sheep],  tytcod  *  mud  '  is  pro- 
nounced so  quickly  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  hear  the  (a)  at 
all=kluady  etc.  duad  dyfod  ^cum/  tujax,  tula  tyicyllach, 
tywyllaf '  darker,  darkest.'  tolti  tywallt  *  pour.'  deyd  dywed 
*say.' 

iw :  yu, 

eu :  oy.     deutcch  *  cum  ye '  is  (doux). 
ey :  yy.     lyyn  *  Lleyn '  (a  part  of  Carnarvonshire). 
ei :  ei ;  a,  y,  i,  e,  ee.     asan  eisen  *  rib.'     lya  lleiaf  *  least.' 
trio  'try,'  i^au  eiddew  *  ivy,'  ista  etstedd  *sit.'     ijjo  eiaieu 

*  want,'  kinjog  ceiniog  *  penny.'  gwerglo^  gweirglatodd 
*medow'  [also  pronounced  gwarglo^  ?],  ees  *I  went.'  (ei) 
seems  to  be  sumtimes  confuzed  with  (ay),  but  I  hav  not  been 
able  to  determin  how  far  this  is  realy  the  case. 

ew :  eeu,  eu ;  ou,  u.  doux  detcch  or  deutcch  *  cum  ye ! ', 
tuxy  teicycku  '  thicken,'  lugy  llewygu  *  starv.' 

"wy :  uuy,  uy ;  y,  u,  ay.  by ta  '  eat.'  truu  *  thru,'  puu 
'who'  [also  pron.  puuy],  tru'any  'pierce,'  xumy  *  growl,' 
^^ly  iy^yllu  *  get  dark,'  knu|bran  canwyllbren  *  candlestick,' 
di'gu^o^  dygwyddodd  *  hapend,'  etc.,  usnos  tcythnos  '  week,* 
xujjy  '  blow,'  gunjon  *  white '  pi.,  gunuy  '  white  of  eg,' 
guni'adyn  gwyniedyn  *  sea-trout,'  tuny  tywynu  'shine,' 
ka'xuno^  *  started,'  etc.,  turao  *  warm,'  rhumo^  *  tied,'  eto., 
rhugo  *  tear,'  gubod  *  know.'  Many  dissyllabic  words  seem 
to  hav  only  (uy),  such  as  tnwyaf  'most,'  ticyllo  'deceiv,' 
hlwyddyn  *  year,'  rhicyatro  '  hinder,'  llwybyr  *  path.'  daylo 
d  icy  law  *  hands.' 

(wy)  in  y  Wyddfa  'Snowdon,'  gwy^al  Owyddel  'Irishman,' 
chicyn  *  weeds,'  Gwynant,  gwynab  gwyneh  *  face,'  cwyno  '  com- 
plain,' etc.      (wyy)   in  chwys  'swet,'  gwyllt   'wild,'  gtcydd 

*  plough '  [guuy^='  goose ']. 

OU :  o'u  '  of  their '  is  (oi),  like  the  sg.  o't  '  of  his.' 
oe :  ooy ;   oo,  o,  ey,  uy.     In  monosyllabis  oe  sumtimes 
seems  to  becum  (oo)  as  in  noefh  '  naked ' ;  shortend  in  (kog- 
vran)    coegfran    '  jackdaw.'       glay-u    gloew    '  transparent,' 
ka*voy]?og  '  welthy.'     puyri  '  spit.' 

oi :  oL     troiodd  '  turnd '  pret.  is  contracted  into  (trooS). 
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B)  Xlnstreet. 

a  beoumt  (o)  in  the  verb-ending  •asant^  as  in  (girelson) 
^ihey  eaw/  govol  ^oare'  «b^  adloV  'after-grass,'  kfoxon 
crochan  *  pot,'   penog  penwag  *  herring/   o'vlauan  qflawem 

*  dismal/     (i)  in  gan  *  with/ 

y:  a,  L  adax  'ye  ar/  etc.,  adan  fdynt  'tiiey  ar/  ate., 
edrax  *  see,'  dinbax  *  Denbigh/  k^e^  eteddgf  *  swoid/ 
&mba*rel  'nmbrella,'  las'enwi  'nickname'  yb. 

(i)  befor  the  stress-syllabi :  diarj)  dyeUhr  '  strange/  di*dVa 
dyoddtf  *  suffer  ' ;  dis'teui  '  be  silent/  After  the  stress- 
syllabi  regularly  in  ^yg^  and  in  many  other  endings  as  wel : 
kerig  '  stones,'   tebig  '  like/    kanig  '  offer/  perig  perygl 

*  danger ' ;  divir  '  amuzing/  ka}i}  '  knives,'  pistij  '  spout,' 
bri])il  '  trout,'  disgin  '  alight,'  dirwin  dyrwyn  *  wind ' 
vb.,  di^im  'destitute/  When  another  syllabi  is  added,  so 
that  the  y  reoeivs  the  accent,  the  (i)  is  sumtimes  kept,  as 
in  (bri}>i}]ad)  hrithyUiaid  plur.,  but  generaly  the  original  (a) 
apearSy  as  in  (di'varax)  compar.,  (dis*gano%)  pret.  heiVja 
heddyw  '  to-day.' 

e  after  the  stress-syllabi  regularly  becums  (a)  :  kavla 
'  oportunity,'  rhula  rhywle  '  sumwhere,'  oy^ax  *  ye  wer,' 
amsar  '  time,'  robart  '  Robert^'  rubaj?  rywbeth  *  sumthing,' 
dodrayn  '  furniture,'  gorfan  gorphen  *  finish,'  rhedag 
'  run,'  sekrat  '  secret.'  Of  course  (e)  is  prezervd  in 
less  familiar  oompounds ;  also  in  (pope}))  pobpeth  '  every- 
thing.' (o)  in  (o,  voo)  ^,  efe  (e'vee  in  the  literary  Ig.) 
'  he,'  (gwybod)  '  flies  '  pl.,  kariktor  '  character.'  (i)  in 
(naaki)  nage  'not.'  Sumtimes  (a)  befor  the  stress-syllabi: 
da'xreynos  '  evening,'  -agar  %inan  y  Oerddinefi,  pra*gej>ur 

*  preacher.' 

O  becums  (a)  in  (duad)  dyfod  'cum,'  and  sumtimes  in 
(arnax)  amoch  '  on  you,'  etc. 

Diphthongs  ar  almost  always  simplified. 

ae :  a.  madal  ymadael '  leav,  depart,'  gadal  '  leav '  trans., 
kara%  cyrhaedd  '  reach.'  Also  in  sum  compounds,  such  as 
(gwe*ni]?van)  '  granit,'  penman  maur  '  Penmaenmawr.'  mae 
'  is,'  cael '  get '  becum  (maa,  ma,  kaal)  when  unstrest. 
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ai :  a,  i,  ja.  me^a  '  said/  kara  *  strap/  bygal '  shepherd/ 
mantas  'advantage/  damwan  ^misfortune/  cu'panad  'cupful/ 
Also  in  the  compound  (klama)  Calan  Mai  *  Mayday.'  (ai)  is 
often  kept  in  plurals,  such  as  (devaid)  '  sheep/  aparently  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  (i)  in  the  Terb-ending  -ais,  as  in 
(gwelis)  *thou  sawest'  pret.,  and  in  erij  'others/  lagid  'eyes/ 
kimint  'how  much.'  (ja)  in  ygjan  'twenty/  doygjan  'forty/ 
trigjan  '  sixty.' 

au :  a.  lavra  '  books/  anta  '  he/  pia  '  possesses/  para 
parhau  [literary  pa'rhay]  '  last '  vb.,  kaj'ral  '  devil,'  (ay)  is 
sumtimes  kept  in  the*  plural  of  literary  words  even  in  common 
speech. 

aw:  o,  a.  ga^o  addaw  'promise/  kinjo  'dinner/  taro 
'strike/  ano'8  'difficult/  kraylon  'cruel/  gwerglo^ gweirglawdd 
'  medow.'     kena  '  cub,' 

yw :  i,  u.     adi '  is.'     guru  '  male/  banu  beni/w  '  female.' 

eu:  a,  i,  o,  ee.  bora  'morning/  xwara  'play'  vb.,  gora 
'  best,'  gola  '  light '  (lucidus),  tena  '  thin,'  ama  ammheu 
'  dout '  vb.  The  (ey)  reapears  under  stress,  as  in  the  com- 
parativs  (gloyax,  tnayax).     (i)  in  eu  'their.'     (o)  in  (oijjo) 

*  want.'     neu  *  nor '  is  (nee). 

ei :  i,  a.     in  ei  '  his,  her.'     (a)  in  etch  '  your/ 

ew :  au.     iSau  luddew  '  Jew '  [plur.  i'^Seuon],  i^au  eiddew 

'  ivy,'  paj'au  '  dormouse.' 

"wy :  u.     nhuu,  nhu  hwy  *  they,'  adu  ydwyf  '  I  am,'  anul 

'dear,'  keluS  'falshood,'  eglus  'church/  morun  'maid,'  anud 

*  cold '  (in  hed,  etc.) ;  Ju"odraJ>  Ihvyodraeth  '  guvemment.' 

oe:  o.  trooydno]?  'bare-legd/  Unstrest  oedd  'was'  is 
(oo^,  o'S). 

Unstrest  vowels  ar  often  dropt. 

a.  redig  aredig  '  plough '  vb.,  rhosux  aroBtcch  '  stay  ye ! ' 
stidjo  aaiudio  '  study '  vb.,  sena  ais  pi.  of  asan  eisen  '  rib ' ; 
vala  qfalau  '  apis ' ;  gorjad  agoriad  '  key,'  gorux  agortcch 
'  open  ye ! ' ;  tebux  atebwch  '  answer  ye ! ' ;  deryn  aderyn 
'  bird/  deny^  adenydd  '  wings.'  -mi  ni^antai  '  I  warrant,' 
Jrado'S  siaradodd  '  spoke,'  trany  taranu  *  thunder '  vb.,  trauo'S 
tarawodd  '  struck,'  pruydyS  parwydydd  '  walls.'  pryyn  pa  yr 
un,  pa  un  '  which  one/  brigo  barugo  '  depozit  hoar  frost ' ; 
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kleta  cakiqf  *  hardest/  k]ama  Calan  Mai  *  'HtBydeij^*  k^onog 
cabmog  'harty/  kjona  eabmau  'harts/  p}ee  jm  1$  ' where P\ 
plisoS  palkoedd  *  walls ' ;  d])odoK  dattododd  *  undid.*  webox 
fpeloBoeh  'je  saw/  Vaytsox  dyweda%ach  '  ye  said,'  etc ;  kvajloK 
cqfaeiodd  *  took  hold,'  tYama  tafamau  *  tayenis ' ;  kiiii)a 
eanwpUau  *  candls.'  k^'djrrjaid  creaduriaid  *  oreatnres^*  forti 
ijfwrdd a  ii  'away  with  yoa/  vanku^n  acw  'there.' 

y.    sgini  aydd  gennf  *  I  hav/ 

a.  Of  all  the  vowels  this  is  oftenest  dropt.  It  is  alittost 
regularly  dropt  when  initial,  espeoialy  befor  (s)  followd  fay  a 
stop:  sgweny  y»grifenu  *  write/  sgoljon  'soool^'  sgavnax 
'  lighter ' ;  zadig  *  litl,'  xwanag  '  mor  * ;  ranud  yr  amwyd 
*  the  oold  in  the  hed/  rheen  nur  yr  hen  wr  '  the  old  man/ 
eto.y  radn  yr  ydwyf  '  I  am/  eto. ;  very  yfbry  '  to-mortow  * ; 
nen'wedig  yn  enwedig  '  especialy/  ninjon  yn  uniawn  *  at  onse/ 
nagos  yn  agoa  '  near/  etc.,  nasoS  ynysoedd  '  ilands ' ;  menyn 
'  batter/  madal  ymadael  *  leav  *  intr. ;  molxi  ^  wash '  refl. 
Dissyllabls  which  stres  the  initial  (a)  do  not  dn^  it»  and 
vioe-Tersa :  astyr  '  meaning/  asgol '  scool ' ;  swil '  shy/  -or])! 
sgiilo  wrth  ei  ysgll  ef  *  behind  him'  [riding  on  the  same 
horse],  staur  '  noiz.'  Bat  there  ar  sum  iregularities.  Thus 
I  find  infin.  (asgud)  '  shake '  but  imper.  sg.  (sguuyd),  and  I 
believ  that  yswtl  is  accented  on  the  first  syll.  in  the  literary 
language. 

After  a  vowel :  vyyn  /y  un  '  my  one/  damsar  *  thy  time.' 
It  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  dropt  or  only  pro- 
nounced very  shortly,  as  in  (beedio)  pa  beth  ydyw  ef  '  what  is 
it  P ',  (:maan  amsar)  y  mae  yn  aimer  *'  it  is  time.' 

Where  it  givs  rize  to  new  consonaut  combinations:  a) 
initial,  drasy  '  entangl,'  brheux  '  shorten  ye  !  ',  kjama 
cylymau  '  knots,'  stlenod  estyll  plur.  of  stalan  estyllen  '  plank,' 
kwi'la'Sys  'disgraceful,'  kfredin  'general'  adj.,  kva%a  cyfaddef 
'confess/  dve]?a  'spoil,'  cneya  cynauaf  'harvest,'  knigjo^ 
'  offerd,'  dmyno  '  wish,'  Igodan  '  mouse.'  h)  medial,  ers  er 
ya  '  sinse,'  vanma  fan  yma  '  here,'  kam*dogjon  eymmydogion 
'  neighbors.' 

i.  wer^on  Iwerddon  '  Ireland,'  fur  iffxcrdd  '  away ' ;  deqid 
diengyd  '  escape ' ;    dreidys  diretdus  '  mischievous ' ;   %arymi 
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n9yd  ddarfu  %  mi  tcnet/d  '  I  did/  eto.,  -o^  ar  oddiar  *  from  off/ 
-o%  ama  oddiyma  ^  from  here/  etc. 

e-  hedag  ehedeg  *  fly  *  vb.,  ri'ooyd  erioed  '  ever/  leni  eleni 
'this  year/  lulaa  eltclen  '  kiduey/  smwyj^ax  eamwythach 
*  smoother/  sgid ja  esguiiau  *  boots/  8tano%  estynodd  *  strecht,' 
walys  etcyllys  *  wil/  wina%  ewittedd  *  nails/  fdijjjo  effeithio 
'effect/  vala  ef  allai  'perhaps,*  nilo'S  ennillodd  'won'  prt., 
draxux  edrychwch  'look  ye/  divar  edtfar  'penitent/  pelano 
%ava%  pellen  o  edafedd  '  ball  of  thred ' ;  dranod  adar  plur.  of 
(deryn)  aderyn  'bird/  kluy'Sog  '  lying/  gbray  gicelyau  'beds/ 
pleni  plur.  of  (pelan)  pelen  *  ball/  kfala  ceffylau  '  horses/ 
kuuylyn,  knuy}od  cnewullyn,  cnewuU  'kernel,  kernels/  tndyax 
teneuach  '  thinner ' ;  kradur  creadur  '  creature ' ;  isla  tselqf 
'  lowest.'  An  (e)  which  is  strest  in  the  literary  language  is 
dropt  in  (daa}t)  deallt '  understand.'  The  pron.  (dea}t)  seems 
to  ocur  in  the  dialect  also. 

U.     'Sarynrrr^arynhu  ddarfu  hwy  'they  did.' 

O.  %dyty  oddeutu  '  about/  sgweluxan  %aa  as  gicelwch  yn 
dda  *  if  you  pleaz/  '  ndooys  onid  oea  '  is  there  not  P ' ;  stray  on 
pi.  of  (stori)  '  story/  kloman  colotnen  '  pigeon/  gldyni  goleuni 
'light/  etc.,  gvano^  gqfynodd  ' askt ' ;  par'toi  parotoi ' prepare.' 

ai.     ]ond  llonaid  '  fulness.' 

oy.  bdaay  beudai  '  cowhouses,'  sglyso  esgeulmo  '  neglect ' 
vb.     Strest  in  the  lit.  lang.  in  (blodyn)  blodeuyn  '  flower.' 

ei.     ste*'8oS  eisteddodd  '  sat '  etc.,  probably  thru  (iste^o'S). 

The  repetition  of  the  same  vowel  is  avoided  by  running 
them  into  one,  which  is  often  shortend,  as  in  tyxa  ty  uchaf 
'  abuv,' 

Parazitic  unstrest  vowels  often  develop  befor  a  vowellike 
(r,  1)  or  nazal  (n,  m)  with  another  cons,  befor  them. 

a.  amal  ami  '  often,'  abal  '  able.'  egar  '  sharp,  cruel,' 
ledar  '  lether,'  kledar  '  palm  of  hand,'  lestar  '  vessel,  dish  ' ; 
}^idar  'thief,'  loygar  'England.'  xwadal  chwcdl  'accord- 
ing to,'  seqal  'singl,  unmarried,'  keqal  'girth/  hegal  'limb, 
leg.' 

y.  bystyl  hmtl  *gall,'  bydyr  'dirty.'  rhuystyr  'hind- 
rance,' gwydyr  '  glass,'  bruydyr  '  batl,'  JuybjT  '  path/ 
gwydyn  '  tough,'  dygyn  '  toilsum.' 
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i.  sikir  '  sure.'  rhigil  rhugl  *  fluent.'  desgil  dy^gl 
'  dish.' 

u.     /ugur  8iigr  *  sugar.'     bukul  *buckl/  *pendra*munQgiiL 

*  hedlong/  trusgul  *  clumzy ' ;  soudul  sawdl  *  heel ' ;  kapuL 
'cupl';  kubul  'hole'  aj.,  trubul  '  trubl.'  ludun  *  wether' 
(sheep),     -ars  talum  er  y%  talin  *  sinse  long,  for  sum  time.' 

O.      oxor   '  side.'      gogor  '  siv.'      sober   *  sober/      koqol 

*  corner.'     pobol '  peple.' 

It  wil  be  seen  that  the  preceding  cons,  is  generaly  a  stop, 
mor  rarely  a  nazal  (seng/,  cengl,  congl ;  ami)  and  very  rarelj 
any  other  conss.  (ocAr,  talm). 

Also  that  the  inserted  vowel  is  generaly  a  repetition  of  the 
root  one,  the  diphthong  (uy)  repeating  its  last  element, 
also  in  saicdL     (m)  develops  an  (u)  in  talm.     (e)  is  not 
peated,   (a)  being  developt  after  it,  as  also  after  sevi 
diphthongs. 

In  sum  words  there  is  no  insertion:  gavr  ^goat/  gwob 

*  reward,'  ly  vr  *  book.'      dadl  *  dispute,'  batl  *  batl,'  xwc 
'  story,'  nobl  '  noble,'  syml  *  simpl.'     kavn  *  trough,'  dog^:^ 

*  dose,'  lyvn  *  smooth.' 

Consonants. 

h.     Often  dropt  in  unstrest  syllabls,  as  in  kara%  cjfrhatc^^ 
^  reach,'  ano%  anhawdd  '  difficult,'  anos  anhaws  '  mor  difficult^  ^ 
kamar  cymhar   *  partner ' ;    ama   ammheu  *  dout '  vb.,  par"^ 
parhau  'last'  vb.     In  the  last  two  the  stress  is  on  the  la^^ 
syllabi  in  the  literary  language.     Often  added  after  (r)  aa^ 
nazals  folio wd  by  a  strest  vowel :  rhosux  atvaurch  *  stay  ye> ' 
ka'qhena  cangenau  *  branches,'  daqhoso^  dangosodd  '  showd.' 
(x)  in  (xwadan)  htcyad^n  *  duck.' 

i  (= j),  Dropt  in  i^au  luddew  '  Jew,'  prodi  priodi  'marry.* 
In  sum  words  the  second  element  of  a  diphthong  apears  to 
be  identified  with   (j)   and  then  transpozed  :    ygjan  ugm 

*  twenty,'  trigjan  trigain  *  sixty,'  oijjos  ekoea  *  alredy.' 

r.  Often  dropt  in  unstrest  syllabls,  especialy  before  n: 
trafa]?  trafferth  *trubl,'  butjasan  *  top-boot'  [from  BlucherP], 
fenast  ffenestr  *  window ' ;    gar6un  arddwrn  *  wrist,'  sadwa 
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*  Satarday/  sisun  *  soissors/  gub'ne'Sig  gwrboneddig  *  gentl- 
TDan.'*  Iq  most  of  these  words  the  r  is  restord  in  strest 
syllabls,  as  in  (fe'nestri,  si'sarna)  plurals.  Not  in  the  plural 
(gar^'Sana).  Strest  r  is  dropt  in  (kuHd)  'cuverlet.'  Inserted 
in  (poultris)  *  poultice/  (gerlig)  gellaig  *  pears.'  Transpozed 
in  (ewyrj>)  ewythr  *uncl/,diar]?  dyeithr  'strange.'  In  (kerad 
mesyl  day)  '  walk  two  and  two/  (mesyl)  aparently  stands  for 
mesur  '  mezure.' 

1.  Often  dropt  in  unstrest  syllabls  :  hi^ig  huddygl  *  soot/ 
posib  *possibl/  -peng perygl  'danger.'  Also  in  (rhiisg)  rliisgl 
*bark.'    Not  in  banadl  'broom/  anadl  'breth/  and  sum  others. 

th.  Dropt  in  (bee)  pa  beth  '  what  P '  (s)  in  usnos  trythnoB 
'week/  In  old-fashiond  pronunciation  (taqkju)  is  said  insted 
of  {|>aqkju)  'thank  you.' 

dd.  Often  dropt :  ista  eisiedd  '  sit/  syy  sydd  '  is ' ;  for 
ffbrdd  '  road '  [kept  in  the  plur.  ffyrdd\  -i  fur  *  away/ 
bur  '  table ' ;  boo  byddo  '  wil  be/  oon  oeddwn  '  I  was/ 
rhoi  rhoddi  '  giv ' ;  kerad  cerdded  '  walk.'  (v)  in  vanoS  y 
ddannodd  '  toothache/  oivil '  slender/  (d)  in  (difod)  '  go  out ' 
(fire). 

8.  Dropt  sumtimes  in  baat  buasit '  wouldst  be.'  sy  becums 
(J),  thru  (sj),  in  (Jarnai)  sydd  arnaffi  'I  owe/  lit.  'is  on  me.' 
(J)  also  in  the  expletiv  (Jort  ora)  'best  sort'  [also  (sort  ora)]. 
In  older  words  (s)  reprezents  E.  shy  as  in  (fres)  '  fresh.' 

"W.  Dropt  in  xi  chwi  'ye';  gneyd  gwneyd  'do/  glyyb 
gwlyb   '  wet ' ;    penog  penwag   '  herrings/    gwatar   giratwar 

*  mock.'     (v)  in  brivo  '  hurt/  gorva'S  gorwedd  '  lie.'    diweddaf 
'last'  is  (dwoyjja). 

f.  Often  dropt  finaly :  haa  '  summer/  Hi  '  flood/  kryy 
cryf  *  strong/  sloo  '  slow  '  (of  clock),  pluuy  '  parish  ' ;  kanta 
'first/  pentraj9^;i/r^/*' village/  kavri  'acounts/  gwe]sL  gwe/laif 

*  pair  of  shears.'     Heapears  when  a  vowel  is  added  :  kravax 

*  stronger/  slovax  '  slower/  gwe'laivja  gwelleifiau  plur. 
Medialy  in  dary  dar/u  ' finish t/  duur  dw/r  'water/  kees  cefais 
'I  got.'  Developt  out  of  vowels  in  ivaqk  ieuanc  'yung' 
[comp.  jeqax],  levy's  lleoedd  *  places.'  (w,  u)  in  (sgweny) 
ysgrifenu  '  write  '  [sgrivan  ysgrifen  '  writing '],  sgwarnog 
ysgyfamog   '  hare/    cwarvod    cyfarfod    '  meet/    tauly   tafiik 
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*  throw/  guSu  gtcddf '  neck.'    E.  (f )  has  becum  (w)  in  (brek- 
wast)  'brekfast.' 

ng^.    (n)  in  gu}un  gollwtig  'let  out/  gastun  goatwng  ^lowet* 

nil.     nhr  becums  (rh)  in  (rhuuyn)  '  my  noze.' 

n.  Dropt  in  (-meu  mynyd)  mewn  munyd  '  in  a  minute.' 
Added  in  neplas  eples  'leven.'  nt  dropt  in  maent  'theyar/ 
namor  Nant-y-mor.     (m)  in  rhesum  '  reazon.* 

m.  (n)  in  verbal  endings :  adan  ydym  *  we  ar/'  ojr^an 
oeddem  *  we  wer/  etc. 

C.  (qk)  in  hecian  '  limp.'  (f)  in  (faind)  '  kind/  by  con- 
fusion with  (fond)  *  fond.' 

g'  Dropt  in  (wiqo)  gwingo  *  strugl/  Inaay  glanhau  ^clean' 
vb.  Added  in  gonast  'honest/  garSun  arddwrti  *  elbow/ 
ga^o  addaw  'promise.'  (k)  in  (naaki,  naake)  nage  'no/ 
(drakin)  dryghin  ^bad  wether.'  (d)  in  havod-tandrag  Hafoir 
ian-y-graig, 

t.  Dropt  in  -nt  in  verb-endings :  adan  ydynt  '  they  ar/ 
welson  weiasant  '  they  saw/  etc.  Added  in  daalt  deall 
'  understand.'  (d)  in  stryyd  ^  street/  8ut  seems  to  be  sum- 
times  (syd)  [befor  a  vowel  P].  E.  ch  is  regularly  reprezented 
by  (ts),  as  in  (wats)  *wach.'  il-  seems  to  be  (kl-)  in  tlixts 
(kluus)  'pretty.' 

d.  (d3)  is  reprezented  by  (J)  in  the  older  pronunciation 
(Jon)  'John/  etc.,  by  (d)  in  (dest)  'just'  adv. 

Initial  consonants  ar  often  lost  by  the  dropping  of  the 
vowel  of  an  unstrest  syllabi,  which  often  makes  the  cons, 
almost  inaudibl : 

h.     genod  hogenod  'girls/  naku  hwn  acw  'that  one/  da* 
hyd  at  '  as  far  as.' 

rh.     samol  rhesymol '  reazonabl.' 

f.     stinjog  Ffediniog. 

n.     duni  'Sim  nid  ten  i  ddim  '  I  don^t  know/  etc.,  dolig 
nadolig  '  Christmas,' 

m.     moga  nwmogau  '  ewes/  'Saljun  meddyfiwn  '  I  should 
think/  vii  myfi  '  I. 

p.     sgota  pysgota  *  fish '  vb.,  tatus  pytatws  '  potatoes.' 

Other  cases  ar : 

nabod  adnabod  'recognize.'     (nai)  the  unstrest  form  of 
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(arnai)  arwrf fi  *on  me.'  (ta)  ynte  'therefor,  then,'  always 
unstrest. 

pnaan  prydnawn  'evening,'  knarvon  Co^maj/on  '  Carnar- 
von,' k|anai  canlynaf  fi  *  I  wil  follow,'  klagu%  ceiliogwydd 
'gander,'  sglaig  ysgolhaig  'scolar'  [pi.  sglaigjon  ysgoiheigion]^ 
kooy%  eyhoedd  *  public' 

pryyd  j[>a  bryd  'when?  ',  lee  y  mha  k  *  where  P',  blee  o  ba  le 

*  whense,'  ndooys  onid  oes  '  is  not  P ',  pam  paham  *  why  P ' 

oona  oddiyna  *from  there,'  vanma/an  yma  'here,'  vano/r/n 
yno  'there,'  gwaa%  gitahodd  'invite,'  xwaigjan  chtce  ugain 
'ten  shillings,'  rhoin  y  rhai  hyn  'theze,'  dood  [also  duad] 
dyfod  'cum'  inf.,  tyd  t^red  *cura  thou!',  troo'S  troiodd  'turnd' 
pret.,  dee  deheu  ^  south.'     herob  hannerob  '  flich  of  bacon.' 

dol'^elan  DoUcyddelan,  o'Syd  oddiarhyd  '  from  off,'  ka'vino 
cynnefino  '  get  used  to,'  dotux  dattodwch  '  untie  ye  !  ', 
gwani'oyjja   gwahaniaethau    'differences,'    wedyn    tcedi   hyn 

*  afterwards,'  knoij'ar  cyfnither  '  female  cuzin.' 

In  sum  cases  a  syllabi  which  is  strest  in  the  literary  lang. 
has  been  dropt,  pointing,  of  course,  to  an  erlier  stress-shift 
in   the  dialect :    kamyd  cymmeryd  '  take,'  gado%  gadawodd 

*  left,'  malwan  malwoden  '  snail,'  marljod  merlynod  '  ponies.' 

Strong  contraction  in  the  peculiar  hybrid  expletivs  rotjun 
=  (ri'ooyd  fa/un)  erioed  fashion  '  ever  the  like,'  '  ever,' 
novnatsan  =  (-anov  naduy  fajun)  yn  ofnadwy  (terribly) 
foBhion^  '  in  terribl  fashion,'  '  terribly.' 

Also  in  ogla  arogl '  odor.' 

Sum  misceUaneous  irregularities  may  now  be  noticed. 

Transpozitions  (generaly  with  other  changes)  in:  kavnas 
eynfas  '  canvas^  sheet,'  kenslys  cenllysg  '  hail,'  sluan  Hymen 

*  eel,'  swigan  chicysigen  *  bladder,'  traux  tancch  '  strike  ye ! ' 
(man)  '  now '  seems  not  to  be  conected  with  the  literary  yn 
auTy  but  to  be  yr  awr  hon  *  this  hour.' 

miga  moga  igam  ogam  '  zigzag '  is  an  interesting  parallel 
to  our  fnjtckname. 

nos'daux  nos  dda  %  chwi '  good  night  (to  you) ! ' 
-pe  tasa  pe  buami  *  if  it  wer,'  etc. 
kad'mary  cymharu  '  compare.' 
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1 

Mutation, 

For  convenience  of  reference  I 

■iv  Lere 

1  table  of  tho 

regu 

ar  mutations. 

„»,,„„, 

fy"t 

«*#■ 

-' 

oefn     hark 

e 

nghefn 

chefn 

pen       hfd 

mhen 

phen 

J 

tad      Jaiher 

dad 

nhad 

thad 

" 

gair      irord 
bara     bral 

air 
fam 

ngair 

C 

1 

1 

dillad  clotlm 

ddillad 

nillad 

dillad 

I  law     hand 

law 

Haw 

Haw 

1 

itiam    mother 

fain 

mam 

m(h)am 

rhaa    iihare 

ran 

rhan 

rhaa 

nsia    grandmother 

nua 

nain 

ii(h)ain 

1 

kern 
pen 

Revn 
ben 

qhevQ 

xevn 

fen 

daad 

nbaad 

]>aad 

gair 
bara 

air 
vara 

qair 
mara 

c 

dilad 

«ilad 

nilad 

dilad 

Ian 

Ian 

Ian 

).» 

mam 

vam 

tnham 

rhan 

ran 

rhan 

rhan 

nain 

nain 

nain 

nbain 

wats  ivach 

wats 

wate 

whats 

Note  that  the  aspirate  matationa  of  m  and  n  ar  no 
admitted  in  the  literary  language.  In  the  dialect  (m,  n)  a 
regularly  aspirated  after  (i)  ei  '  her,'  eu  '  their ' :  i  mham,  > 
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h)amf  eu  mfhjam  'her  mother/  'their  mother/     (w)  in 

words  generaly  follows  this  analogy,  but  aparently  not 

^ays :  bood  ari  w(h)at8  bod  ar  ei  (eu)  gicyliadwraeth  *  to  be 

her  (their)   guard/  -i  w(h)atshi,  -i  w(h)at8nhu,   et\  eu 

2fcr  *  her,  their  wach/ 

The  laws  of  mutation  ar  carried  out  with  the  same  strict- 
is  iu  the  dialect  as  in  the  literary  language,  and  follow,  in 
)  main,  the  principls  laid  down  in  the  grammars,  tho  there 
divergence  in  detail.  Forein  words,  even  of  the  latest 
roduction,  ar  as  much  subject  to  them  as  nativ  ones :  -i 
otnhu  *  their  coat,'  -i  gooto  *  his  coat,'  qhooti  *  my  coat,' 
xoothi  '  her  coat,'  lego  fatn  '  leg  of  mutton,'  etc.  (tj)  is 
^larly  mutated  to  (d5) :  t/ain  '  a  chain,'  -a  d3ain  '  the 
ain.' 

When  an  initial  vowel  is  dropt  in  the  dialect,  so  that  a 
itabl  cons,  becums  initial,  it  is  liabl  to  mutation,  as  in 
lenyn)  ymenyn :  printano  venyn  *  pat  [*  print ']  of  butter.' 
In  the  dialect  sum  of  the  particls  which  cauz  mutation  ar 
gularly  dropt,  which  givs  the  mutation  generaly  a  mor 
stract  character,  and  makes  it  mor  difficult  to  master.  The 
irraativ  particl  y  which  does  not  mutate,  and  the  affirmatiy 
d  interrogativ  a  which  cauzes  voice  mutation,  ar  dropt.  y 
ears  as  yr  befor  vowels,  which  is  often  kept  in  the  dialect 
the  form  of  (r).  The  dialect  often  uzes  an  affirmativ 
rticl  of  its  own  (mi),  which  takes  voice  mutation.  The 
Serent  affirmativ  forms  of  two  such  verbs  as  oedd  'was'  and 
mmerodd  *  he  took,'  when  standing  at  the  hed  of  the 
ntence  ar :  roo>5,  -mi  roo^,  kamo%,  game's,  -mi  game's.  I 
kV  not  been  able  to  investigate  the  laws  which  govern  these 
.nations.  Numerous  exampls  may  be  seen  in  the  texts, 
le  voice- mutation  of  the  initial  verb  in  questions  seems 
nstant :  gamuxi  a  gymfnertcch  chwi  *  wil  you  take  P ',  welo^o 
icelodd  ef  *  did  he  see  ? '  The  negativ  particls  na  and  ni 
)vern  the  aspirate  of  c,  t,  p,  the  voice-mutation  of  the 
hers ;  in  the  dialect  these  particls  ar  simply  dropt,  ddim 
ting  added,  unless  the  sentence  alredy  contains  sum  negativ 
3rd  besides  the  dropt  initial  particls  :  xamai  %im  tee  '  I  wil 
it  take  tea,'  welisi  monoxi  '  I  did  not  see  you,'  gay])oxi 
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beejj  *did  you  get  sum  P'  If  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel 
(d)=nid  is  prefixt,  and  if  it  begins  with  radical  g,  (d)  is 
substituted :  dadio  ^iman  barod  '  he  is  not  redy/  dalai  %im 
duad  '  I  cannot  cum/ 

Sum  verbs  in  frequent  use,  such  as  the  auxiliary  (^aiy) 
fdjdaffu,  ^ala,  'Salsa  dylai,  dylasai  *  he  ought/  show  a  great 
preponderance  of  the  voice-mutated  over  the  radical  form, 
which  latter  only  ocurs  after  sum  words  which  do  not  allow 
the  voice- mutation  after  them,  such  as  (vel)  'how/  (a)  'and, 
as/  The  same  is  the  case  with  sum  other  words,  sucb  as 
(^ooy)  *  yesterday/  which  only  takes  the  radical  form  in  the 
same  special  cases,  as  in  (ryyn  faaj'a  dooy)  '  the  same  as 
yesterday/  Sum  words,  such  as  wedij  never  apear  at  all  in 
any  but  the  voice  form,  (gan,  gin)  gan  *  with,*  and  its  pro- 
nominal compounds,  never  apear  in  the  radical  form,  tho 
they  take  the  aspirate  mutation  after  a  'and,'  etc. :  -a  xanoTO 
*  and  with  him,'  etc. 

In  sum  cases  there  is  a  real  or  aparent  neglect  of  mutation 
in  the  dialect. 

Feminin  nouns  ar  not  mutated  after  un  '  one ' :  yyn  karag 
un  garrag  *  one  stone,'  yyn  mat/an  *  one  mach/ 

The  want  of  mutation  in  (-nos  daux)  '  good  night ! '  and 
(usnos  dwayjja)  tcythnoa  ddiiceddqf  '  last  week,'  seems  to  be 
due  to  an  avoiding  of  the  combination  (sS). 

The  absence  of  mutation  in  such  a  sentence  as  (-maayoan 
gaid)  '  he  is  a  guide  *  is  only  aparent,  for  the  radical  of  this 
word  is  (kaid).  Forein  words  beginning  with  (g,  d,  b)  seem 
generaly  to  form  new  radicals  in  this  way  :  pelan,  -a  belan 
'  ball,'  *  the  ball,'  trol,  -a  drol  *  cart/  Many  adjectivs,  such 
as  parod  *  redy '  hardly  ever  ocur  except  with  the  predicativ 
particl  yn  befor  them,  and  it  is  therfor  difficult  to  tel  whether 
the  radical  of  hraf  in  (-maar  tauySan  braav)  *  the  wether  is 
fine,'  etc.,  is  (praav)  or  not.  I  hav  never  herd  the  radical  of 
these  two  words  in  speech,  (g),  etc.,  seem  to  be  left  un- 
mutated  sumtimes  even  in  nativ  words,  as  in  (gnoydi  gora) 
gtcneyd  ei  of^eu  *  do  his  best/  (beemaayoan  daa)  i  ba  heth  y 
mae  ef  yn  dda  ?  *  what  is  it  good  for  P '  As  (v)  is  the 
mutation  both  of  (b)  and  (m),  it  sumtimes  happens  that 
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forein  words  beginning  with  (v)  take  the  wrong  i^adical 
letter,  as  in  (mentro)  ^  venture/  (milan)  milain  *  villain/ 

The  adjectiv  (pe^)  takes  the  nazal  mutation  after  the  pre- 
dicativ  yn^  as  if  it  wer  the  prepozition  yn  *  in/  (-a  mhe}) 
yn  bell. 

INFLECTIONS, 

Snhstantivs. 

Gender. 

The  distribution  of  the  two  genders — masoulin  and  f  eminin 
-^in  the  dialect  does  not  apear  to  differ  much  from  that 
foUowd  in  the  literary  language. 

Every  forein  word  must,  of  course,  be  made  either  masc* 
or  fem.  E.  words  seem  generaly  to  take  the  gender  of  the 
Welsh  word  they  ar  displacing  or  hav  displaced,  thus  (ruum) 
tod  (stryyd)  ar  fern,  like  yatafell  *roora*  and  heol  *  street/ 
An  important  class  of  feminins  ar  the  singulars  in  (-an) 
formd  from  forein  plurals  taken  in  a  coUectiv  sense,  on  the 
analogy  of  nativ  singulars  like  coeden  'tree'  from  coed  'trees/ 
such  as  (briksan)  ^ brick'  from  (briks)    'bricks/    (mat/an) 

*  mach  '  from  (matjys)  '  maches.'  Masculins  in  (-yn),  such 
as  (foulsyn,  foulyn)  'fowl,'  (tropyn)  'drop,'  ar  less  often 
formd  in  this  way. 

The  following  ar  sum  of  the  other  mor  important  words  of 
E.  origin  that  ar  feminin : 

tjain  'chain,'  t/ans  'chance,'  kolar  'collar,'  komal  'comer,' 
koot  'coat/  kutar  'gutter';  dol  'doll';  fair  'fair,'  farm 
'farm,'  fendar  'fender,'  fail  'file,'  flaam  'flame/  folt  'pig- 
stye/  farliq  '  farthing,'  fraay  '  quarrel ' ;  gini  '  guinea,' 
gwagan  'waggon,'  gwasgod  'waistcoat';  ham  'ham/  hambord 

•  tray,'  haqkas  '  handkerchief,'  het  '  hat ' ;  in5an  '  engine,* 
machine';  dSob  'job';  lamp  'lamp,'  lantar  'lantern,'  lot 
*lot,'  'quantity';  degoviitn  'leg  of  mutton';  natyr  'nature'; 
paayno  wydyr  ^pane  of  glass/  pukad  'pail';  riil  'winch' 
(in  fishing),  ruum  'room'  (apartment);  skurs  'conversation,' 
sain  '  sign,'  Jool  '  shawl,'  Jop  '  shop,'  Jurna  *  journey,'  sjuut 
'  suit  of  clothes,'  sim%a,  simna  '  chimney/  sospan  '  saucepan,' 

PhU.  Trans.  1SS2-S-4.  30 
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stabal  *  stable,'  ste/on  *  railway  station/  step  *  step '  (of  cart, 
etc.),  stool  *  stall,*  stori  *  story,*  stymog  'stumac/  stryyd 
street*;  tempar  'temper*  (good,  bad),  tem'ta/un  'tempta- 
tion/ tresal "  kitchen  dresser ' ;  wats  *  wach.* 

Plural. 

The  use  of  the  different  plural  endings  is,  on  the  hole,  the 
same  in  the  dialect  as  in  the  literary  language,  allowing  for 
the  vowel-changes  of  the  latter  (both  in  the  words  themselTS 
and  the  endings),  and  its  dropping  of  the  unstrest  initial 
vowels,  etc.,  by  which  such  pairs  as  lli/n,  Uynau  '  lake  * ;  Wt 
caeau  *  field*;  afal^  afalau  'apl'  apear  as  (lyn,  }&na;  kaay, 
key  a;  aval,  vala).  The  following  ar  exampls  (taken  from 
the  most  frequent  words)  of  the  different  ways  of  forming 
the  plural,  as  clast  in  the  grammars,  many  words  of  £.  origin 
being  given : 

1)  Iregular.  kii,  kuun  *dog.*  guur,  gwjryr  'husband/ 
tyy,  tai  *  house ' ;  popty,  pop'taay  '  oven  ' ;  beydy,  beydaay, 
bdaay  *  cow-house.*     krooyn,  kruuyn  '  skin  * ;    ooyn,  uuyn 

*  lam.*     trooyd,  traayd  *  foot.*     brand,  brodyr  '  brother.*  | 

2)  Vowel-change,     braan,  brain  *  crow ' ;  lafant,  lafa(i)ii* 

*  frog.*  jaar,  jair  *  hen  ** ;  kar  '  trap  *  (carriage),  koir ;  gaast, 
goist  *  bich.*  bystax,  bystyx  *  bullock.*  kalal,  kalil  *  knife- 
korn,  kym  *  horn.'  for,  fyr'S  '  road.'  karag,  kerig  *  ston©« 
kasag,  kesig  'mare,'  parxal,  perxil  'yung  pig.*    davad,  devai^ 

*  sheep.*     lagad,  lagid  *  eye.* 

-a.  The  original  ending  is  prezervd  only  in  (gbraw 
gicelyau  from  (gwely)  *  bed,'  thru  having  the  stress,  an^ 
ocazionaly  in  plurals  of  words  of  a  mor  or  less  literati 
character,  such  as   (doi'sebay)   'petitions.'     kupan,  ku'pai*^ 

*  cup  * ;  usnos,  us'nosa  '  week ' ;  enu,  enwa  '  name  * ;  kaa^^ 
koua  *  field  * ;  oxor,  oxra  *  side  * ;  lajjyr,  la'Jjara  *  letter  '  f 
kaqan,  ka*qhena  *  branch.*     stabal,  stabla  *  stable ' ;  Jop,  Jop* 

*  shop ' ;  gwasgod,  gwas'goda  *  waistcoat ' ;  paayn,  payo^ 
'pane  of  glass.*  The  following  hav  vowel-change  (in  addition 
to  changes  required  by  the  laws  of  the  dialect),    druus,  drasa 

*  door  * ;  bur,  bar8a  *  table ' ;  gun,  gana  *  gun  * ;  butun, 
ba'tama  *  button.'     simSa,  sim'Saya  *  chimney/ 
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-ja.  klyyst,  klystja  clusftau  *  ear ' ;  esgid,  sgidja  *  shoe ' ; 
hogyn,  hogja  *  boy/  kap,  kapja  *  cap ' ;  koot,  kotja  '  coat  * ; 
frind,  frindja  '  friend  ' ;  bet,  betja  '  bat ' ;  plaat,  p}atja 
'plate';  poulan,  poulja  ^bowL'  Witb  vowel-cbange :  kadar, 
ka'deirja  'cbair';  aur,  orja  *bour';  ketyn,  katja  'abort  pipe/ 
pamp,  pampja  *  pump/  tjain,  tjainja  *  cbain/ 

-on.  sais,  sayson  ' Englisbman ' ;  kaan,  knayon  'song/ 
stori,  stroyon  *  story/ 

-jon.  ka'madogy  kam'dogjon  'neigbbor';  asgol,  sgoljoa 
*  scool ' ;  polyn,  poljon  *  pole ' ;  stool,  stoljon  *  stall/  Witb 
vowel-cbange :  bargan,  bar'gainjon  *  bargain/ 

-ad.  merx,  -ad  *  daughter  *  ;  di'9i]?rjad  *  strangers  *  ; 
kradyr,  kre'dyrjad  *  creature/  Witb  vowel-cbange :  a'nival, 
ani'vailjad  '  animal,  catl/ 

-yd.     kevndar,  kevndryd  *  male  cuzin/ 

-a^.  dant,  dana'S  *  tootb  '  ;  ewin,  wina'S  *  nail '  (of 
finger). 

-i.  |estar,  lestri  'vessel';  kakan,  ka'keni  'cake' ;  sospan> 
sos'peni  '  saucepan  ' ;  fenast,  fe'nestri  ^  window  ' ;  baqkas, 
kaq'ketji  *  bandkercbief ' ;  lantar,  lan'temi  '  lantern.'  Witb 
vowel-cbange:  kroxon,  kro'xeni  *pot';  maayn^maini  'stone'; 
taas,  taisi  'rick.' 

-od.  kloman,  klo'menod  'pigeon';  hefar,  hefrod  'beifer'; 
deryn,  dranod  'bird.'  Tbe  literary  plur.  of  aderyn  ocurs 
only  in  the  lake-name  (lyn  radar)  Llyn  yr  adnr.  knaij^ar, 
knai]?erod  female  ' cuzin  ' ;  began,  genod  ' girl/  Witb 
vowel-cbange :  byux,  byxod  '  cow ' ;  kuux,  kaxod  '  boat ' ; 
Jurna,  Jurniod  'journey';  merlyn,  marljod  'poney.' 

-O^.  blanyS,  bla'na^oS  hlynyddoedd  *  year ' ;  raany^, 
ttia"na'8o*"8  'mountain';  anys,  naso^^  'iland';  stryyd, strado'S 
'  street.' 

-y^.  farm,  fermy^  'farm';  adan,  deny'S  'wing';  pentra, 
pen'trevy'S  '  village  ** ;  tresal,  tre'selyS  '  (kitchen)  dresser/ 
Contracted  in  (porva,  por'vyy^S)  porfeydd  *  pasture.' 

-8,  -ys.  babi,  babis  *  baby  ' ;  ham,  bams  '  ham ' ;  stejon, 
stejons  'railway-station,'  krikjad,  krikjats  'cricket'  (insect), 
wats,  watsys  '  wach ' ;  kooyts,  koyUys  '  coach.'  Sumtimes 
added  even  to  Welsh  words,  after  the  Welsh  plural  ending. 
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as  in  (milgons)  '  greyhounds/  (sgoturs)  '  fishermen,'  (hyms) 
'irons/ 

(sou]>nian,  plisman)  *  South  Welshman/  *  policeman '  form 
their  plur.  (souj^myn,  plismyn),  showing  an  older  stage  of  E. 
than  our  prezent  spoken  language,  in  which  sg.  and  plar. 
both  hav  the  same  obscure  vowel. 

Sam  words  hav  a  different  (often  a  longer)  stem  in  the 
plur.:  kavla,  kavloys'dera  *  opportunity*;  lii,  li'vogyS  *  flood/ 
gwer]>ol,  gur*)>aY] ja  '  stirrup.'  The  last  has  also  the  regular 
plur.  (gwer'Jjolja). 

The  following  ar  further  exampls  of  the  formation  of  fern, 
singulars  in  (-an)  from  E.  plurals  taken  in  a  collectiv  sense: 
kabaits,   ka'beitsan   '  cabbage ' ;    tatws,   tasan    [=ta'tasan] 

*  potato ' ;  sweeds,  swetsan  *  swede,  Swedish  turnip ' ;  slipars, 
slipan  *  slipper '  ;  but/as,  bu'tjasan  *  top  boot '  [from 
'  Blucher '  P],   hardls,   hardlan    '  hurdl '  ;    spooks,   spoksaa 

*  spoke  of  wheel ' ;  sklaits,  sklaitsan  '  slate  ' ;  wairs,  woiraiB^ 

*  wire.*  The  colectiv  sense  givn  to  the  E.  plurals  is  clearl^^ 
shown  in  such  collocations  as  (fens  woirs)  *wire  fence.'  I*^ 
wil  be  observd  that  the  (s)  of  the  plur.  is  sumtimes  prezerrc^ 
in  the  sg.,  sumtimes  not. 

A^ectiys. 
Gender. 

The  following  vowel-changes  take  place  in  the  fem.  otr 
adjectivs.  Many  adjj.,  however,  which  change  their  vowels 
in  the  literary  language,  remain  unchanged  in  the  dialect. 

U :  O.     lum  *  bare/  krun  '  round,'  trum  *  hevy.' 

[No  change:  kluus  'pretty,'  pudur  *rotn,'  brunt  'rude.^ 
The  literary  diofn :  do/n  is  (dyfn)  in  the  dialect.] 

y :  e.     hyysp,  heesp  *  dry '  (of  cows) ;  syyx,  seex  *  dry ' ; 
kryy,   kree   *  strong  * ;    glyyb,   gleeb   '  wet ' ;    gwyn,   gwen 

*  white ' ;  byr,  ber  *  short ' ;  bryyx,  breex  *  brindld ' ;  baxan, 
bexan  *  litl.'  baax  '  litl '  is  unchanged  in  the  fem.,  not  even 
mutating    its    cons.      [No   change  :    lym   *  sharp,'   melyn 

*  yellow,'  trady*  *  third,'  pe-dweryS  *  fourth.'] 

ii :  ai.     [No  change :  brii]?  '  speckld.'] 
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Plural. 

In  the  literary  language  many  adjj.  take  a  plural  ending. 
In  the  dialect  their  number  is  reduced,  and  many  of  those 
left  hsLY  also  the  plur.  the  same  as  the  sg.  These  ar  markt 
(as  far  as  my  knowledg  goes)  with  a  star  in  the  following 
lists : 

*baxan,  baxin  ;  kadarn,  kedyrn  *  strong ' ;  ^kalad,  kelyd 
'  hard ' ;  la],  lail  *  other  * ;  aral,  eri]  *  other/ 

*dyy,  dyon  *  black ' ;  *budur,  budron  '  dirty/  ^maru, 
mairwon  *ded/ 

rhyjrS,  rha^jon  *  free  * ;  *koox,  koxjon  *  red  ' ;  gwyn, 
gwynjon  *  white,'  *teeu,  teujon  *  fat/  *laay8,  lei/jon  *  trail- 
ing ' ;  saal,  sailjon  '  bad ' ;  main,  moinjon  '  thin  ' ;  kam, 
kaimjon  *  crooked  ' ;  *gwaag,  gweigjon  *  empty ' ;  kyyy, 
kravjon  *  strong ' ;  kluus,  klajjon  *  pretty ' ;   k]aud,  kjodjou 

*  poor ' ;    trura,   tramjon    '  hevy ' ;    braas,  broijjon  *  thick ' ; 
byysp,  hespjon  *  dry/ 

The  following  (among  others)  remain  unchanged :  chwerw, 
llf/dan,  btuin,  truan,  ivaqk  ieuanc  *  yung,*  bt^ddar,  hardd. 

Comparison. 

The  regular  endings  ar,  of  the  equal  degree  (-ad)  'Cd,  the 
comparativ  (-ax),  the  superlativ  (-a)  -a/. 

Adjj.  ending  in  (g,  d,  b)  unvoice  these  conss.  before 
the  endings:  tebig,  te'bakud  'like*;  diog,  di'okad  'Inzy'; 
rhaad,  rhatax  '  cheap  * ;  glyyb,  glypax  *  wet ' ;  kalad,  kleta 
'  hard/ 

The  vowel-changes  of  the  literary  language  reapear  to  sum 
extent  in  the  dialect :   main,  mainad  '  thin ' ;  klaud,  klotad 

*  poor ' ;  lum,  |amad  *  bare/ 

The  insertion  of  (j)  ocurs  also  in  words  of  E.  origin :  braav, 
bravjax  '  fine ' ;  kleen,  klenja  *  kind '  [our  clean']. 

Other  changes  ar  the  necessary  rezult  of  the  laws  of  the 
dialect :  kalad,  kletax  *  hard ' ;  esmu)?,  smuyj^ax  '  smooth/ 
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The  following  ar  iregular : 


Pozitiv. 

daa  {good) 
agos  {near) 
baax  {Uttj 

druug  {bcut) 

Iiau%  {eazy) 
aiio%  {difficult) 

been  {old) 

hiir  {long) 

ivaqk  {yung) 

}aaar  {many) 
maur  {great) 

Jadan  {broad) 
isal  (/(Otr) 
yxal  (A£^A) 


EquaL 

kastal 
a'gosad 
l(e)iad 
C  drakad 
t  gw9y>ad 
hau%ad 
a'no^ad 

hanad 
hirad 


>  kimint 


} 


isad 
yxlad 


Compar. 

gwel 
nees 
lai 

« 

gwaay> 

haus 
anos 

(  hanax 

f  huuy 
(  hirax 

jeqax 
muuy 

letax 

f  islax 
( lis  adv. 

yux 


SuperL 

gora 
nesa 
l(9)ia 

gw9y>a 

hau^a 
a'no^a 

>hana 

huya 
hira 

jeqa 


} 


muya 
leta 
isla 
yxa 


Hamerah. 


Cardinal, 


2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


yyn 

day,  duuy  {fern.) 

trii,  tair  {/em,) 

pedwar,  pedar  {fern.) 

pyrap 

xweex 

sai]? 

uuy> 

nau 

deeg 

yynor  ^eeg 

doy^ag 

triiar  (tairar)  'JSeeg 

pedwarar  (pedarar)  ^eeg 

pain]?ag 

yynar  bamj^ag 


Ordinah 
f  kanta 
\  ynvad 

ail 

trady^  {also  fern,) 

ped'wery^  {also  fetn* 

pymad 

xwexad 

saij^vad 

uy]?vad 
nauvad 
degvad 
ynvadar  ^eeg 
degvad 

trady^ar  ^eeg 
ped'wery^ar  ^eeg 
pam*)>egvad 
ynvadar  bam]7ag 
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17    dayar  (duuyar)  bamj^ag 

railar  bam]'ag 

18  J  ^®y°*** 

\  triiar  (tairar)  bam]>ag 

>  dnouvad 

19    pedwarar  (pedarar)  bamj'ag 

ped'wery^ar  bam}>ag 

20    ygjan 

geinvad 

21     yynar  hygjan 

ynvadar  hygjan 

30     deegar  hygjan 

degvadar  hygjan 

35    pamj^agar  hygjaa 

ynvadar^eegar  hygjan 

40     daygjan 

gQ  /  deegar  hygjan 
(  hanar  kant 

60     trigjan 

70     deega  J^rigjan 

80    pedwar  ygjan 

90    deega  fedwar  ygjan 

100     kant 

120     xweigjan  chice  ngain 

000     miil 

The  clumziness  of  the  higher  Welsh  numerals  leads  to  the 
requent  use  of  the  E.  numerals^  which,  curiously  enuf,  ar 
Iways  uzed  in  speaking  of  a  street :  nambar  foiv,  etc.,  wan 
ousand  eet  handradn  eti  wan  =  1881.  When  the  use  of  the 
C.  numerals  is  avoided^  as  in  giving  out  the  number  of  a 
lymn  in  chapel,  such  a  numeral  as  70  is  called  '  seven  ten/ 
tc.  Thus  (emyn  pym  kant  saith  deeg  trii)  'hymn  573/ 
ddynau  kant  uuy]?  deeg  yyn)  =  1881. 

The  higher  ordinal  numerals  ar  not  much  uzed  except  in 
bating  the  day  of  the  month. 

Pronouns. 

The  personal  pronouns  ar : 

SimpL  Antithetic.  Conjunctiva 


1     mi,  vi,  i 

•  • 

Vll 

ina,  vina 

2     ti,  di 

dii 

ti]>a 

g    f   VO,    0 

(  hi  fern. 

voo 

anta,  vanta 

bii 

hij^a 

pi.  1     ni 

•  • 

nu 

nina 

2     xi 

xu 

xi}>a 

3    nhu,  n 

nhuu 

nhuj'a 
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(vi,  vina,yo,  v&nta)  ar  often  uzed  insted  of  (i),  etc.,  after  a 
vowel:  -^aryvi  orfan  *!  finish t/ -na  vina  xwai^  *nor  I  either/ 
hevovo  *  with  him/  (i)  is  chiefly  uzed  after  the  verb  in  the 
nom. :  welisi '  T  saw.'  (nhn)  is  often  contracted  to  (n)  after 
a  verb  ending  in  a  vowel :  -'Saryn  gweld  *  they  saw/ 

The  reflexiv  pronouns  ar : 

1.  -vli  hyyn,  -va  hynan.     2.  -da  hyjm,  etc.     8.  -i  hyyn. 

pi,  1.  -©in  hynan,  •n  hynan,  -n  hyyn,  2.  (a)x(h)ynan  etc. 
3.  -i  hynan. 

The  reciprocal : 

1.  -(ai)n  gily«.     -(a)x  gily«,  -i  gily«. 

The  possessiv : 

1.  v(a).  2.  d(a).  3.  i.  pi.  1.  (9i)n.  2.  (a)x.  3.  i. 
The  personal  pronoun  is  generaly  added  after  the  noun,  the 
repetition  not  necessarily  conveying  any  idea  of  emfazis.  fy 
is  generaly  only  prezervd  befor  a  vowel ;  befor  a  consonant 
it  is  dropt,  leaving  however  the  nazal  mutation  of  mutaU 
consonants  behind  :  vamsar  *  my  time,'  -urj>  nruusi  '  at  mj 
door,'  -&n  lee-i  Mn  ray  place.'  The  three  (i)s  ar  distingoisht 
by  their  mutations  when  they  cum  befor  certain  sounds. 

The  following  special  combinations  dezerv  notice : 

a)  with  (a)  *  and ' ;  exemplified  in 

-va  nhaada  mam=a';n  mam  *  my  father  and  mother/ -da 

daad  1" "  i.  { .     -i  daadai  vam.     -i  baadai  mham  *  her. 

( -aap  vam  )  ' 

-n  taadaan  mam.     -iix  taadaax  mam.     -i  taadai  mham  (^^ 

mam, 

b)  with  (i)  '  to.' 

-iim  taad.     -ida  daad.     -yu  daad  Cio,     -yu  Jjaad  I'lr.    -^^ 
taad.     -iix  taad.     -yu  taad  i*w, 

c)  with  (o)  '  of.' 

-oom  taad.     -oda  daad.      -oi  daad.      -oi  ))aad.      -oon  taB^ 
-oox  taad.     -oi  taad  o*u. 

So  also  (welisi  moom  taad)  *I  did  not  see  my  father, 
(mooda  daad),  etc. 

d)  -ar  vooli  'after  me.'  -ar  dooldi.  -ari  oolo.  -an 
hoolhi.     -ar  nhoolni.     -arx  oolxi.     -ari  hoolnhu. 

e)  -o  mlaayni  'befor  me.'     -oda  vlaayndi.     -oi  vlaayno. 


! 


rhaia 


I  rhaina 
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-oi  blaayn-hi.  -oou  blaaynni.  -oox  blaaynxi.  -oi  blaa* 
ynnha. 

/)  -ar  vinjon  ar  fy  uniawn  *  I  at  onse.'  -ar  dinjon.  -ari 
iojon.  -ari  hinjon.  -ar  nhinjon.  -ar  xinjon.  -ari  hinjon. 
An  exampl  of  this  construction  is  (aunni  nuanar  nhinjon) 
*  let  us  go  now  at  onse.' 

eiddo  does  not  apear  to  be  uzed  in  speech,  but  yr  Eiddoch 
yn  gywir  is  the  regular  equivalent  of  *  yours  truly '  in  letter- 
writing. 

The  demonstrativs  ar : 

singular.  plural. 

masc.  hun 
fetn.  hon 
neut.      hyn 

niasc.  huna 
Jem.  bona 
neut.      hyna 

masc.     hunu         )  i    • 

/em.       bono  j  ^ 

neut,     hany 

The  distinction  of  meaning  of  these  three  groups  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  Scoch  thiSf  that,  yon.  They  ar  all  (at 
leasty  the  personal  ones)  uzed  both  as  substantivs,  and  as 
adjectivs  following  the  noun,  (hun),  etc.,  seem,  however,  to 
be  uzed  as  adjectivs  only  when  they  dezignate  an  object  of 
thought,  or  refer  to  surathing  that  has  been  mentiond  alredy : 
dyynvel  wiljarashunu,  *a  man  like  that  Williams'  (of  whom 
we  wer  just  speaking).  Otherwize  the  adverbs  (ama,  ana, 
aku)  ar  added  to  the  noun  with  the  def.  articl  prefixt  to 
denote  the  three  degrees  respectivly  :  -a  dyyn([i)ma,  -a 
dyyn(a)na,  -a  dyyn  aku,  'this  man,'  'that  man'  (within 
cognizance),  'that  man'  (not  within  cognizance). 

(naku)=/j2rn  acw  subst.,  is  uzed  to  denote  a  distant  object 
within  sight  or  hearing. 

Verbs. 

The  normal  inflections  may  be  exemplified  by  the  verb 
(gweld)  '  see.'     As  the  second  future  ocurs  only  in  a  few 
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verbs  it  is  exemplified  by  (gnayd)  'do.*  The  pluperf.  and 
2nd  fut.  pass,  seem  hardly  ever  to  ocur  in  speech,  and  the 
plup.  act.  is  not  very  common. 

The  letters  added  in  parentheses  show  the  form  assumed 
by  the  verb  when  (as  is  uzualy  the  case)  the  personal  pro- 
nouns ar  added : 


AcTiv. 

Prezent  (Future), 

Singular,                                                    Plural, 

1  gwela(i)                             gwelan(i),  gwelun(i) 

2  gweli(di)                            gwelux(i) 

3  gweel(o),  gweliJ>(o)          gwelan(hu) 

■ 

1  gwelun(i) 

2  gwelat(i) 

3  gwela(vo) 

Imperfect. 

gwelan(i) 
gwelax(i) 
gwelan(hu) 

Preterit. 

1  gweli8(i) 

2  gweli8t(i) 

3  gwelo^(o) 

gwelson(i) 
gwel8ox(i) 
gwel8on(hu) 

1  gwel8un(i) 

2  gwel8at(i) 

3  gwel8a(vo) 

Pluperfect. 

gwel8an(i) 
gwelsax(i) 
gwelsan(hu) 

Second  Future. 

1  gnelo(i) 

2  gnelot(i) 

3  gnelo(vo) 

gnelon(i) 
gnelox(i) 
gnelon(hu) 

1 

2  gweel,  gweL 

3  gwelad 

Imperativ. 

gwelun 
%                     gwelux 

gwelan 

Infinitiv. 

gweld. 
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Passiv. 

Prezent  gwelir. 

Imperfect  gwelid. 

Preterit  gwelud. 

Pluperfect  gwelsid  (?). 

Second  Future  gweler. 

Che  second  future  also  ocurs  of  the  verb  (manu)  in  the 
ze  (amsar  vanoxi)  *  whenever  you  like/  mixt,  however, 
h  prezent  forms  in  the  Ist  sg.  and  2nd  plur. :  (v&nai, 
mx)  as  wel  as  (vanoi,  vanox).  I  hav  generaly  herd  (vanoz). 
The  preterit  is  often  exprest  by  (*ary )  ddarfu  *  finisht '  the 
t.  of  (darvod)  with  the  infin.,  and  this  circumlocution  is 
:ularly  employed  in  the  plural  of  verbs  ending  in  a  cons, 
ich  would  not  join  eazily  to  the  inflectional  (s).  Thus 
rwr,  dexra)  'boil/  'begin/  hav  their  prets.  3  sg.  and  plur. 
pectivly  (berwo^,  dexro^  ;  -^aryn  verwi,  -^aryn  ^exra). 
ere  is,  however,  considerabl  latitude.  As  a  general  rule, 
I  longer  and  less  frequent  verbs  prefer  the  circumlocution. 
The  shorter  form  of  the  pres.  3  sg.  is  generaly  less  fre- 
mtly  uzed  than  that  in  (i}>),  which  is  the  only  one  that 
ny  verbs  hav. 

Che  various  changes  of  the  verb-stems  ar  the  rezult  partly 
the  older  laws  detailed  in  the  grammars,  partly  of  those  of 
)  dialect.  The  following  ar  the  typical  forms  of  many  of 
I  mor  important  '  regular '  verbs  (most  of  which  would  be 
Lsidered  highly  iregular  in  any  other  language),  nl.  infin., 
(S.  3rd  sing.,  pret.  1  and  3  sg.  and  3  plur.,  imper.  2  sg.,  as 
as  I  hav  been  able  to  determin  them. 

.     kay  cau  '  shut.*     kaa-i)>,  kayi)).     kayo^.     kay  I 
Inaay  glanhau  '  clean.'     -^ary  Inaay.     Inaa  !     Ineux ! 
ba'rhaay  '  shorten.'      ba'rheij).      ba'rhao^.      ba*rhaa ! ; 

ba'rheux ! 
kloi  '  cloze.'     kloo-ib.     klois,  kloio^  ;  kloison.     kloo ! 
troi  '  turn.'      tryy^,  troi,  troi]?.     trois ;   troio^,  troo^ ; 

troison.     troo  !     Pret,  pass,  troud. 
-phV'toi  parotoi  'prepare/     par'too'S,  par'toison.     par'too! 

par'toux ! 
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a.    dal'cach'    dail,  dali'X-    daljo%,  dalaon.    dall 
}aa%  'kiL'    laa%,  }a%ij>.    }a^%|  }a%80ii.    ]aa\S  t 
daaltcfeoZ/'andentand/    da^ti^.    da}to%9  da}t8oii«    daali 
i.    tjriiiii  t|rinjo  trih  *  treat/    t|rinij>,    tpnjoV. 
e.    hel  *  gather.'    Iiel(])o%,  helson.    hel  I ;  heljnx  I 
uy.    duayn  '  take,  steal'    duuyn,  duyni]'.     duynoV ;  duyn* 

son.    duuyn ! ;  duyna ! 
•^a.    byta  bwyia  'eat'    byto%,  bytson.    byta  I 
•i.    }enwi '  fil/    }enwo%.    }enwa ! ;  lennx  I 

teui  ^be  silent/    tau,  teui)».    tauoV,  tauaon*    tan  I  teax! 
berwi '  boiL'    berwo%.    berwa !    beruz ! 
tori  *  out.'    tyr,  tori^.    toro%,  toraon.    tor ! 
ko}i  *  loze/    ko|,  koli]>.    ko}o%,  ko}80D.    ko} !  ko)a! 
rhoi  rhoddi  *put,  giv.'    rhyyHS,  rhoHSi]>.    Imperf*  rhoon; 
rhoot;  rbooy;  rhoun;  rhoux;  rhoy]>an,  iboon.    Prd. 
rhoia  ;    rhoist ;    rhoVoV,   rboo]>,    rhoos   [rhocqra  P] ; 
rbo^aon,  rhoi^on,  rhoison.     daro!,  doro!;  domx!, 
rhoux !  [the  first  three  aparently  only  in  the  aense  of 
*  put  I '].    Pret.  pas8.  rhoud.    I  am  not  oertmin  about 
the  forms  of  this  verb,  especialy  as  regards  the  ooor^  1 
rence  of  (oy)  and  (oi). 
kodi  '  raiz.'     kood,  kodi)>.     kodo%,  kodson.     kocd ! 
logi  *  borrow/     loog ! 
hoiti  '  split/     hoolt ! 
tolti  tywaUt  *  pour.*     too]t ! 
provi  *  try.'     prova  ! 

puyri  poeri  *  spit.'     puyro^,  puyrson.     puyra  I 
kroysi  croeBi  *  cross/     kroyso^,  kroyson.     kroysa  I 
-O.     driqo  '  climb/     driqo^,  driqson.     driqa  ! 
kyro  *  strike.'     kyro¥,  kyrson.     kyra  I 
godro  *  milk.'     godra  ! 
gor'fuyso  *  rest/     gorfus  I     gor'fuysux  ! 
gntrio  gwn'io  *  sew/     gn?ri-i]>.     gn^ri-is,  gntrio\S« 
^jo.     karjo  *  carry/     kari)).     karis,  karjo^,  karson.     karja ! 
pa/jo  '  pass/     pasisy  pajjo^. 
sar]>jo  '  fall/     earj^is,  8ar]>jo^. 
tfujjo  '  mend/     tjusis,  trujjo^.     tfujja  ! 
kaijjo  *  try/     kais ! ;  kaijjux ! 
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paidjo  ^  abstain.'    paid,  paidij?.     p9idjo^.     paid  ! 
a.     burUy  *  throw.'     burij?.     burjo^.     burja ! 

kadu  '  keep.'     kadi]>.     kadwo%,  kadson.     kadu  I 
galu 'call.'     gailu,  gali]>.     gaIwo%,  galson..    galu! 
y.      kaiy   MuT.'      karo^,  -^aryn   gary   [(kar8on)=' they 

carried '].     kaar ! 
galy  *  be  able.'    Pres,  sg.  I.    galai ;    2.   geli ;    3.  gail, 

gal ;   pL  2.  gelux,  galuz.     galo% ;  galson. 
taly  '  pay.'     taal,  tali]>.     taIo%,  talson.     tala  I 
maly  ^  grind.'     raalo%,  malaon.     maal !  mala ! 
tawly,   tavly  tofiu   *  throw.'      tawIo%,  tawlson.      taul ! 

taula! 
kany  '  sing.'     kano%,  kanson.     kana  I 
gwerj>y  *  sel.'     gwerJ>o^,  gwerJ?8on.     gwerj>a  I 
helpy  •  help.'     helped,  helpson.     helpa  ! 
sgweny  ysgrtfenu  *  write.'     sgweno^.     sgwena  ! 
medry  *  know  how.'     roedar,  medri)>.     medro^. 
dasgy  Mem.'     dasgo%,  dasgson.     dasga! 
many  '  wish.'     myn,  roani]>.     mano%  ;  manson.     myn ! 

mana !     Qnd/ui.  manoi,  manai. 
^vy   *  grow.'      tyy V,   tavi)).      tavo^,   tavson.      tyyv  ! 

tava! 
tany  *  pull.'     tyn,  tani)>.     tano%,  tanson.     tyn  !  tana ! 
prany  *  buy '  [^like  tany.] 

8dyJ)y  saethu  *  shoot.'     sayjjo^,  83y))8on.     ssyj'a  I 
0=a{r.      ga^o   addaw   *  promise.'      gaa^,  ga^i]^-      ga^o^, 

galson.     ga^a ! ;  ga^ux ! 
grtrando    gwrandaw    *  hear.'       gnrando^,    grtrahdson. 

greranda ! ;  grtrandux ! 
tare  '  strike.'     taar,  tari)>.     taro^,  tarson.     tar ! ,  tara ! 
a=^M.      xwara   *  play.'      xwari]>.      xwaro^,   xwarson  (P). 

xwara!  xwarux! 
kana  'kindl.'     kano%,  kanson.     kana  I ,  kanux  ! 
dexra  '  begin.'     dexri)>.     dexro^.     dexra ! ,  dexrux ! 
X.     edraxe^/rycA  *look.'    draxi]>.    draxo^,  draxson.    edrax! 
r.     agor  *  open.'     gori]>.     goro^,  gorson.     agor  I 
1-    me^ul  *  think.'     me'^ali]?.     me'^aljo^.     rae^ul!,  me*^- 

alja ! 
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madal  ymadael  'depart,  leave/     xna'daooV.     madal!; 

ma'deuz  I 
gadal  gadael  *  leav/    gaad,  gadi J>.    gadis,  gadoV,  gadaoa. 

gaad  I ;  gadax  I »  ga'deux  I 
gaval  ga/aelu  *  grasp.'     g(a)*y8ylij>.     graylo^S.     gatpl ! 

gveylal 
-L    em} '  giun/    ni[i\>.    m}oHS,  nilson.    eni}  I 

aevypatand/    say,  aavi])^  aevi)'.    aavd^S;  aaTaon.   aaa! 

aavux ! 
-HS.    iBtBLeiatedd^sitJ    8te%i]>.    ate^VyiatoHS;  ate^Saoiu    kta! 

ste^ux ! ,  istux  I 
gorwa%,  gorva^  gortoedd  *lie/     gorwe^iJ>.     gorwe^^ 

gor*we%8on.     gorwa^ ! 
gwaa¥  gtcahodd  *  invite.'     gwaHSiJ>.    gwa^HS ;  gwa^Sscm. 

gwaa^I 
kara^  cyrhaedd,  *  reach.'    krdy%6%,  kray^Saon.     kara% ! 
-S.     area  *  stay.'    rbosi}>.    rhoso^.     aroa  I    . 

daqos  *'  show.'    deqya,  da*qho6i]>.    da'qhoaoV ;  da*qho]^ 

BOD.     daqos ! 
-V.    kva^a  cyfaddef  '  confess.'    kva%ij>.    kvaHSoV ;  kva^Ssoo. 

kva^a  I 
-q.     golun,  gulun  golUcng   *let  go.'     go'laqiJ>-      go'laqo*, 

go'laqsoD.     golun ! 
gostun,  gustun  gosticng  *  let  down '  [like  golun]. 
-n.     gorfan  gorphen  *  finish.'     gor*feni]?.     gor'feno'S ;  got- 
fenson.     gorfan ! 
xwer))in    *  laugh.'       xwer)>i]?.       xwer]>o^  ;     xwerjaon. 

xwerj^a ! 
estyn,  aatyn 'strech.'    stani]).    stano^,  stanson.    estyn! 
kanlyn  '  follow.'     klani]?.     kIano%  ;  klanson.     kanlyn ! 
govyn*ask.'     go'vani)?.    go'vano^;  go'vanson.    govyn! 

go'vana ! 
derbyn  '  receiv.'     der'bani]>.     der'banjo^.     derbyn ! 
disgin  disgt/n  *  descend.'      dis'gani]?.      dis'gano^ ;  dis- 

'ganson.     disgin  ! 
arwan  aricain  *  lead.'     ar*w8ini]>.     ar'wainjo^.     arwan  I 
kaxun  cychicyn  *  start.'     ka'xuni]>.     ka'xano^  ;  ka'xan- 

son.     kaxun  !  ka'xuna  ! 
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-gr.     rhedag  r^e(f^^  *run.'    rheed,  rhedij>.    rhedo^;  rhedson. 

rheed! 
hedag  ehedeg  *  fly '  [like  rhedag]. 
kanig,  C3mnyg  '  offer/     knigi]).     knigjo'S.     kanig  ! 
-d.     Jarad  *  speak/    JradiJ?.     Jrado^  ;  Jradson.    Jarad ! 

kerSad  *  walk/    kerS,  kerSi]).    ker'So'S ;  kerson.    kerad ! 

kerl  kerSa! 
klauad  clywed  *  hear/    klaui)).    klauo% ;  k]auson.    klyu ! , 

klaua ! 
gweld,  gwelad 'see/    gweel,  gwelij?.     gwelo^;  gwelson. 

gweel !  gwela  ! ;  gwelux,  (g)ulux  ! 
starjad  ystyried  *  consider/     starjo'S.     starja  ! 
da}>od    dattod    '  untie/      d]>odo%y    d]>odson.      da]>od ! ; 

da*]>odux ! ,  dotux  ! 
kamyd  cymmeryd  *  take/    kym,  kami ]?.    kraero'S,  kamo^, 

kamson.     kamar ! ;  kmerux  ! ,  kamux ! 
deqid   diengyd,   dianc   '  escape/      deq,   deqi)>.      deqo'S  ; 

deqson.     deqid ! 
doyd  dywedyd  *  say/     dweed,  davyd,  daydi]).     doydo'S  ; 

doydson,  dwedson.   dauad ! ,  deyd ! ;  dwedux ! ,  daydux ! 
samyd  *  move/     smydi]).     smydo^  ;  smydson. 
asgud    yf^gicyd    '  shake/      sguuyd,   8gadi]>.      sgadwo%. 

asgud  ! ;  sgadux ! 
-b.     atab   *  answer/      etyb,   teeb,   tebi]).      tebo^ ;    tebson. 

atab! 

The  following  ar  the  iregular  verbs : 

bood  '  be/  Prez,  adu,  dwy,  du ;  uuyt,  uut ;  *  adi,  di, 
(y)yu  (?),  niaay,  ma,  ooys,  syy^,  sy ;  adan ;  adax ;  adyn. 
Imperf.  1.  oy^un,  oon  ;  oy^at ;  ooyS,  oo^  ;  oySan,  oy'Sax, 
oy^an.  Imperf,  2.  ba^un  ;  ba^at ;  ba^a ;  ba'San,  ba^ax, 
ba^an.  Pvet.  byom  byym;  byost;  byo,  byy;  byom;  byox; 
byon.  Plup,  basun,  baun,  tasun  ;  basat,  baat,  tasat ;  basa, 
baay,  baa,  tasa,  taay,  taa ;  basan,  baan,  tasan,  taan ;  basctx, 
baax,  tasax,  taax ;  basan,  baan,  tasan,  taan.  FuL  ba^ai ; 
ba^i ;  byy¥ ;  ba^an,  baSun ;  ba^ux ;  ba^an.  2nd  Fat. 
biiSo,  boo ;  ba^ot,  boot ;  baSo,  boo ;  ba'Son,  boon ;  ba^ox, 
boox{?);  ba^on, boon.  Imper.  byy^!;  ba^ad!,  booyd!,  bid!; 
ba^ux!     Infin,  bood. 
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.  The  shorter  aod  .undiplitlioiigto  forms  ar,  of  ooun^  the 
unstrest  ones.  The  pluperfects  in  (t-)  seem  to  be  gpnenJy 
uzed  hypotheticaly. 

mynd  jvi^vMef  *  go.'  Preu.  aar,  ai;  ei;  etj^p  eif;  aun; 
eux ;  aan.  .  Imperf.  aun,  eun,  eyJ>an(P)  :  eat ;  aay ;  ^Jwt 
ton(P);  eyjnu,  eyj^an.  Pr^^.  eis^ees;  eist;eest;  aa^;  aflwn, 
eyson;  ey]>ox;  ey]H)ii.  Imper.  does!;  eiixt,  kerozl 
,  duad^  dood  du/bd  'ami.'  Pre%.  door,  doi;  doii  dan; 
doun;  douxy  doon,  Imperf.  doun,  doy]>an(P) ;  doOit;  dooy; 
doyj'aii,  doon ;  doyJ>ax,  doox ;  doy]>an.  Prel.  densy  doos ; 
doist,  dey]>08t;  doo^;  deyjxm;  deyJ>ox;  dey]>on.  Imper. 
tyd ! ;  doux  I 

I  am  doutful  about  the  (ey)s  and  (oi)s. 

gnayd  gwneud^  gwneuthur  'do.'  Pre%.  gnaavy  gnai;  gnei; 
gnei]> ;  gnaun ;  gneux ;  gnaan.  Imperf.  gnaun,  gnaj^niD ; 
gnaat,  gn9y>at ;  gnaay,  gnaa,  gnoy>a ;  gnay>an ;  guey>az» 
gneyj^an.  Pret,  gneis ;  gneist ;  gnaa]> ;  gn9y]H>n,  gndysoo, 
etc. ;  gney]7ox ;  gnayJ>on.  2nd  fuL  gneloi,  etc.  Ingter. 
gnaal;  gneux  I     Pa$9.prez.  gneir/   Pret.  gnaayd,  gnaud. 

gubod  gwybod  *  know.'  Prez.  gun  ;  guVost,  (g)n8t ; 
guuyr;  gu^on,  gu^ox,  gu^n.  Imperf,  gwylJun,  guVon, 
etc. ;  gwy^at ;  gwy^a ;  gwy^ari,  gwy^ax,  gwy^an.  Imper. 
gwyby^ ! ;  gwyba^ux ! 

kaayl,  kaal  cael  '  get.'  Prez,  kaav,  kaai ;  kai ;  kai)' ; 
kaun,  keux,  kaan.  Imperf  kaun  ;  keyjjat ;  kaay  ;  k9y]>aTi, 
kay))ax,  kay]?at.  Pret.  kevis,  kees;  keest;  kavo^,  kaa¥, 
kaa)) ;  kay]?6n,  csyson,  etc. ;  kayl^Gx  ;  kay]?on.  Pom.  prez, 
kair.     Pret.  kaud. 

I  bay  found  it  quite  impossibl  to  determin  the  imperfects 
of  theze  verbs  with  certainty. 

Pronominal  Prepozitions. 

ar  '  on.'  ama(i),  nai ;  amat(i) ;  amo(Yo) ;  ami(hi) ; 
arnoni;  amax(i)y  amox(i) ;  amynhu. 

So  also  atai '  to  me/  anai  '  in  me/  urthai  ^  to  me/  trostai 
*  across  me/  truy^ai  '  thru  me.' 

g*an  ^  with.'  gini;  ginti ;  ganovo,  ginovo  :  ganoni; 
ganoxi;  ganynhu. 
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*to.      -I  mu,  -I  vii;  -I  tu;  i^ovo:  -i  mi;  -i  xn;  i^ynnu. 

rhuq. 'between.'  rhuqvi;  rhaq^oti;  rhaq^ovo:  rhaq^oni; 
rbaq^oxi;  rhuqxi;  rhaq^ynhu. 

heb  'without/  beb^ai ;  beb^otl;  beb^ovo:  hebVoni; 
beb^oxi ;  beb^ynhu,  hebnhu. 

The  fuller  forms  ar  the  most  frequent. 

TEXTS. 

The  following  texts  hav  been  very  carefuly  chozen  from 
the  much  larger  mass  of  material  I  hay  colected,  so  as,  within 
a  small  compass,  to  giv  a  tolerably  varied  stock  of  words, 
frazes,  and  constructions  in  the  unsofisticated  speech  of 
every-day  life  in  an  adequate  fonetic  notation.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  every  sentence  here  givn  has  been  writn 
down  directly  from  the  mouths  of  the  peple,  and  repeatedly 
revized. 

The  transcription  into  literary  Welsh  aims  merely  at 
giving  the  written  forms  of  each  separate  word,  the  construe^ 
tions  of  the  spoken  language  being  left  unalterd.  Words 
dropt  in  speech  ar  added  in  ( ).  Words  taken  directly  from 
English  ar  in  italics.  The  mutated  letters  g^  d,  b  ar  markt 
by  italics,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  radical  g,  d,  b;  italic 
/  denotes  the  mutation  of  m,  the  mutation  of  b  being  left 
unmarkt ;  the  dropping  of  g  in  the  voice-mutation  is  markt 

by  ('). 

In  order  to  make  the  translation  as  useful  as  possibl,  and 
to  giv  beginners  and  outsiders  an  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  Welsh  syntax  and  morfology,  I  hav  made  it  a  word-for- 
word  one,  as  far  as  possibl.  The  rezult  is,  of  course,  not 
elegant,  but  it  is,  I  hope,  intelligibl. 

Coloquial  Sentences. 

Theze  ar  groupt  rufly  in  paragrafs  acording  to  the  ideas 
they  express — existence,  quality,  quantity,  etc. 
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1.  :beedir  matar*arnoxi  P  :beesyywedi  digoS  P  dim  byjd 
>rhaTa%'.  :o8di  gu%i]>ruba]>,  sgwenux,  :gaaylimigaal  gubod. 
:bee  83ryna  Y :  -ooniin  me%ul  boodiin  (or  moodiin)  klauadrju 
dam. '  -doo^na  'Sim  byyd  -ond  gwyntan  xu)>yr  kooyd. 

2.  welsoxi  '^yynan  pajjo  forma  P  syt  SyynoySaxiin 
Ye%ul  P  debigiibee  maahi  P  syt  'wynabsy  ganihi  P  -dadio 
%iman  edrax(an)  debigi  berson  neebre  ge]>ur.  maa-i  waal 
towedi'mynd  rait  wyn  ;  -onddoos  dim  byyd  *ara|  -wedi  newid 
anovota.  ryyn  stejonadi  honag*oy%anin  kuxuno'honi  bora? 
-fasuni  %iman  neydo,  :08'basun  iianx  leexi.  xwadal  dyja 
aku  -mi'roo'Soon  gefyl  nobl.  welisi  rotjun  beej?ri  ooyd 
lyelmaa  pe]>awedi  newid,  xwadal'roy%anhu  ramsaraay]' 
hoibjo.     :dadio  %iman  vaxgan  kryy,  -ka  sidro-i  vainto. 


3.  yaintadaxiin  godian  rusnosama  %uuy  ruummaP  kamux 
hanar  qhakani  !  doosgini  %im  xwanago  dee.  imaagioi 
'8igoni  niioon  day.  -duywedi  byta  gormodo  ginjo;  .-duayam 
gasgydipin  baax.  muyan  byyd  "gwela-i-o,  lian  byydduyn 
'likjovo.  -maan  kiig  fresniwedi  darvodi  glid;  doos  ganoni 
^imond  biif  haaltan  tyy.  oy'Saxiin  'lyyb  ^ooy  P  dim 
gwer)>. 


1.  What  thing  is  the  matter  on  you  P  What  thing  is 
after  happening  (=ha8  happened)  P  Nothing  in  the  world 
strange  (=remarkabl).  It  happens  anything,  write-you,  to 
get  (=in  order  that)  to  me  getting  knowing.  What  thing 
is  there  P :  was  I  thinking  being  I  hearing  sum  noiz.  Not 
was  there  anything  in  the  world  but  wind  shaking  the  trees. 

2.  Saw  you  man  passing  road  here  (  =  thi8  r.)  P  What 
kind  man  wer  you  thinking  him  P  Like  to  what  is  she? 
What  face  is  with  her  ( = has  she)  P  Not  is  he  anything  looking 
like  to  parson  or  preacher.  Is  his  hair  after  going  quite  white; 
but  not  is-there  anything  other  after  changing  in-him  how- 
ever. The  one  (=same)  (rail way-) station  is  this  as  wer  we 
starting  from-her  (this)  morning  P  Not  would-be  I  anything 
doing  it,  if  wer  I  in  your  place  of-you.    After  story  man  there 
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1.  (pa)  Jeth  ydjw  y  matter  arnocli  chwi  P  6eth  sydd  wedi 
dygwydd  P  dim  (yn  y)  byd  rhyfedd.  os  dygwydd  ry wbeth, 
ysgrifenwchy  (i)  ^ael  i  mi  ^ael  gwybod.  beth  sydd  ynaP: 
oeddwn  i  yn  meddwl  bod  i  yn  clywed  ry w  dwrw.  nid  oedd 
yna  ddim  byd  ond  gwynt  yn  chwythu  yr  coed. 

2.  (a)  welasoch  chwi  ddyn  yn  pasio  fford  yma  P  (pa)  sut 
ddyn  oeddech  cbwi  yn  ei  /eidwl  ?  dehyg  i  beth  mae  hi  P 
sut  wyneb  sydd  ganddi  hi  P  nid  ydy w  ef  ddim  yn  edrych 
(yn)  dehjg  i  herson  neu  Aregethwr.  (y)  mae  ei  wallt  ef  wedi 
myned  yn  right  wyn ;  ond  nid  oes  dim  byd  arall  wedi  newid 
ynddo  ef  ynte.  yr  un  station  ydyw  hon  ag  oeddym  ni  yn 
cychwyn  o  honddi  boreu  ?  (ni)  fuaswn  i  ddim  yn  (ei)  wneyd 
ef,  OS  buaswn  i  yn  eich  lie  chwi.  (yn  ol)  chwedl  dyn  acw 
mi  yr  oedd  ef  yn  ^effyl  noble,  (ni)  welais  i  erioed  fashion 
&eth  erioed  fel  mae  pethau  wedi  newid,  chwedl  yr  oeddynt 
hwy  yr  amser  aeth  heibio.  nid  ydyw  ef  ddim  yn  fachgen 
oryf,  cysidro  ei  /aint  ef. 

3.  (pa)  ykint  ydych  chwi  yn  codi  yn  yr  wythnos  am  y 
ddwy  room  yma  P  cymerwch  haner  (fy)  nghacen  i !  nid  oes 
genyf  ddim  ychwaneg  o  Ae»  (y)  mae  geuyf  ddigon  i  ni  o  ein 
dau.  yr  ydwyf  wedi  bwy ta  gormod  o  ^niaw ;  (yr)  ydwyf  am 
^ysgu  </ipyn  bach,  mwyaf  yn  (y)  byd  gwelaf  fi  ef,  lleiaf  yn 
bj'd  ydwyf  yn  ei  licio  ef.  mae  ein  cig  ffres  wedi  darfod  i 
gyd ;  nid  oes  genyin  ni  ddim  ond  beef  hallt  yn  (y)  ty. 
oeddych  chwi  yn  wlyb  ddoe  P     dim  gwerth. 

(= according  to  that  m.)  was  he  horse  fine.  Not  saw>  I  ever 
fiishion  thing  ever  (=saw  the  like)  as  ar  things  after  chang- 
ing, story  (= compared  with)  wer  they  the  time  went  past 
(=formerly).  Not  is  he  boy  strong,  considering  his  size  of-him. 
3.  What  quantity  ar  you  raizing  (=what  do  you  charge) 
in  the  week  for  the  two  room  here  P  Take-you  half  my  cake 
of-me  !  Not  is-there  with-me  anything  mor  of  tea.  Is 
with-me  enuf  for  us  of  our  two  (=for  us  two).  I  am  after 
eating  too-much  of  dinner;  am-I  for  sleeping  piece  litl. 
Most  in  (the)  world  (=the  more)  see  I  him,  least  in  (the) 
world  am  I  liking  him.  Is  our  meat  fresh  after  finishing 
together  (=all) ;  not  is-there  with  us  anything  but  beef  salt 
in  (the)  house.  Wer  you  wet  yesterday  (=did  you  get  w.)  ? 
Nothing  worth  (mentioning). 
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4.  -maan  bravjaxi'vyndi  sgotaana  noos'hevokum  paininag 
-ar  beni  hyyn.  -may  lauaroba  sgoturaan  (or  sgotwyran)  likjc 
bood  urthyni  hynan.  :rhyu  huuyli  nigol  jaunadir  sgotama 
waay)>*gini"hevo  hany;  :rait  hau^ginigaayl  ru-yni  ^uadbe- 
vomiy  os'ba^aian  dewis'. 

5.  -byy'Soanpre  ge)>y  booban  aildyyfS)  syyL  trbo  pauj 
:adibi  ruan  P  -a  kauta'iir  felin  g9i]>  faly.  -ar  xoolzi 
sgweluxan  %a  I 

6.  pryydneuxi  sgweny  P  -kyn  gantadak  medrai.  :va^ 
noolgidar  noos.  -ba^unwedi  gorfan  bytan  kinjo  :erbyi 
:ba%uxwedi'duad  nool.  vainto  amsar  gami]>i  mii  ^asgykan 
raaygP  -ruuyn  disgula  ba^aian  lyndan  ramsarma  dranj^ 
xeesi  ^\m  kirn  into  wookers  deeq  mlana^.  -adi  sgidja-iwed 
tni/jo  P  :va%anhu  ^iman  barodam  usnosato.  glau-isiii 
babian  krio.  piyydP  dSest  ruan.  -mayo'wedi  stopjcniiii 
gwai]>  saul  d(j)urnod8y  ganoxi  ato  P  tridja.  rhaidinii 
fynd  ano  rhag  blaayn.  -a  kubulvyomian  arosa  qbamryooC 
pedwar  miis.  beedir  amsar  P  -maayn  %dy%agoor  gloox 
-duuy  %iman  me^ulibood  atoan  hanar  aurwedi  xweez. 
-maayn  xwartari  uuy]>.  -dooni  %iman  me^ulibood  moor 
ganar.     -radaxi  ^uuy  aur  rbyy  huuyr.     -kamai  deemeun  trii 


4.  Is  better  to  go  to  fish  in  the  night  with  company  than 
on  his  bed  of  himself  (=by  oneself).  Is  many  of  fishers 
liking  being  with  themselvs  (=ialone).  Sum  amuzement 
solitary  very  is  the  fishing  here  (=this  fishing).  Not  wurse 
with-me  with  that  (=1  do  not  mind  that) ;  very  eazy  with- 
me  getting  sumone  to  cum  with  me,  if  shal-be  I  choozing. 

5.  Is  he  preaching  every  second  Sunday.  Turn  who  ( =0; 
whom)  is  she  (=it)  nowP  The  first  to  the  mil  gets  grind 
ing.  On  your  track  of-you,  if  see-you  wel  (=after  yoi 
pleaz)  ! 

6.  What  time  make-you  writing  (wil  you  write)  P  A 
soon  as  can  I,  Shal-be  I  back  with  the  night.  We-shal-l 
after  finishing  eating  our  dinner  against  you-shal-be  afU 
cuming  back.    What  quantity  of  time  will-take  to  me  lemin 
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4.  mae  yn  brafiach  i  fyned  i  iysgota  yn  y  nos  hefo  ctompeini 
lag  ar  (ei)  ien  ei  ban.  mae  llawer  o  ^ysgotwyr  yn  licio  bod 
rrthynt  eu  hunain.  rbyw  hwyl  unigol  iawn  ydyw  yr 
»ysgota  yma.  (ni)  waetb  genyf  befo  byny ;  right  bawdd 
;enyf  ^ael  rywun  i  ddyfod  befo  mi,  os  byddaf  fi  yn  dewis- 

6.  bydd  ef  yn  pregetbu  bob  yn  ail  dydd  sul.  tro  pwy 
dy  w  bi  ynawr  P  y  cyntaf  i'r  /elin  ^aiff  /alu.  ar  eicb  ol 
bwi,  08  gwelwcb  yn  dda  ! 

6.  pa  6ryd  wnewcb  ebwi  ysgrifenu  ?  cyn  ^nted  ag 
aedraf  fi.  fyddaf  fi  yn  ol  gyda  'r  nos.  byddwn  wedi 
;orpben  bwyta  ein  ciniaw  erbyn  byddwcb  wedi  dyfod  yn  ol. 
pa)  /aint  o  amser  ^roer  i  mi  ddysgu  cymraeg  P  yr  wyf  yn 
[ysgwyl  y  byddaf  fi  yn  llundain  yr  amser  yma  rfrenydd. 
ni)  cbefais  i  ddim  gymaint  o  walk  er  ys  deng  mlynedd. 
'dyw  esgidiau  i  wedi  trwsioP  (ni)  fyddant  bwy  ddim  yn 
arod  am  wytbnos  eto.  ^ly  wais  i  yr  baby  yn  crio.  pa  6ryd  P 
uat  ynawr.  mae  ef  wedi  stopio  ynawr.  gwaitb  sawl  diwrnod 
ydd  genycb  cbwi  eto  P  tridiau.  rbaid  i  ni  ./yned  yno  rbag 
»laen.  y  cwbl  fum  i  yn  aros  yn  Nghymry  oedd  pedwar  mis. 
eth  ydyw  yr  amser  P  mae  yn  ddeuddeg  oV  ^locb.  nid 
'dwyf  ddim  yn  meddwl  ei  bod  eto  yn  baner  awr  wedi 
hwecb.  mae  yn  cbwarter  i  wytb.  nid  oeddwn  i  ddim  yn 
aeddwl  ei  bod  mor  gynar,  yr  ydycb  cbwi  ddwy  awr  rby 
iwyr.     cymeraf  fi  d^  mewn  tri  cbwarter  awr.     mae  fy  watch 


iVelsb  P  I  am  expecting  sbal-be  I  in  London  tbe  time  bere 
be-day-after- tomorrow.  Not  got  I  anytbing  so-mucb  of 
iralk  sinse  ten  year  (=1  bav  not  bad  sucb  a  long  walk  for 
en  years).  Is  sboes  mine  after  mending  P  Not  wil-be  tbey 
X-all  redy  for  week  yet.  Herd  I  tbe  baby  crying.  Wbat 
ime  P  Just  now.  Is  be  after  stopping  now.  Work  bow 
oany  day  is  with  you  yet  ?  Three-days.  Need  to  us  going 
bere  at  onse.  The  bole  was  I  staying  in  Wales  was  four 
nontb.  What  thing  is  the  time  ?  Is  twelve  of  the  clock, 
Jot  am-I  anything  thinking  her  being  yet  half  hour  after 
ix.  Is  quarter  to  eight.  Not  was  I  anything  thinking  her 
leing  so  erly.  Ar  you  two  hour  too  late.  Take-wil  I  tea  in 
bree  quarter  hour.  Is  my  wach  of-me  after  stopping: 
nisbt  I  forgetting  (=1  forgot)  winding  her.     Is  tbe  clock 
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xwartar  aur.  -maa  watai'wedi  stopjo ;  :%aryfi  aq  ho^ 
"vrindjohi.  -maar  k|ok  dipiDan  sloo.  paa  ^yy^'oor  miisadiiiif 
raihaar  bam]>ag*adihi.  pryydradaxiin  disgulnbu  P  :meim 
usnos  neeba  J^evnos  van  bela.  keruxi'nara  deeg;  -ya^aian 
Juarox  dalxian  vyan. 

7.  -adiowedi  setlio  boodnii-rvynd  anoP  adi,  -kyn  belap 
dagma'nelo  "viiaar  pee)>.  -va^ai  byj?an  bryjjo'ryu  lauar,  os 
galai  'helpy  hSny. 

8.  }ee  maay-o  P  rulatyasiir  %inbax,  -duuyn  ine%iil ;  -i 
vano  raa]>obee]>  banag,  :arool  gadal'bee^  gelart.  puu  barto 
gamryradaxiin  duadP  -oo'siir  gnarvon.  blee  anoP  -obeeS 
gelart.  ano  g9y)>oxiix  geniP  ia.  neuxi  adal  d5on  %uad 
lievoniP  naanai.  pamP  -nai  eijjovo  vyndi  negasiiniigidar 
iioos.  for  auni  ganta-i  port  roadog  P  aunihyda  for.  gei^ii 
boob  kamilan  beris,  -ond  gees  qharjo  hanar  forur]>  %uad(a) 
nooV.  paidjuxa  xer(%)ad  moor  Jarp ;  vedrai  moox  'kanlynxL 
plee  belavyoxiini  %anvono  P  dat  rasgol.  euxaar  lestri  teebt 
ar  bur ;  -maanhuaar  fori.  -maana*vrus  di^adan  loft ; 
douxag*oo-i  laur.  kolisa  treen  nau.  rbouxa  kavruyaiii 
kefyl !  -au  ena  kravjonadi  rhoin.  rbouxa  kefylana  drol! 
-maar  kuuxan  golun  duur ;  welini  spadyo.  -maar  rhuyvaan 
dramjon  jaun. 


piece  (rather)  slow.  What  day  of  the  month  is  sheP  Th« 
second  on  fifteen  (=17th)  is  she.  What  time  ar  you  expect- 
ing them  P  In  week  or  fortnight  place  furthest.  Walk- 
you  slow  fine  (= slowly) ;  shal-be  I  sure  of  your  caching  of- 
you  soon. 

7.  Is  after  settling  being  us  to  go  there  P  Is,  as  far  as  do 
I  with  the  thing.  Am  I  never  hurrying  sum  much,  if  can  I 
help  that. 

8.  In  what  place  is  heP  Sum-place  towards  Shire  Denbia;h, 
am  I  thinking;  to  place  there  went  he  anyhow,  after  leaving 
Beddgelert.  What  part  of  Wales  ar  you  cumingP  From 
Shire  Carnarvon.  From  what  place  there  P  From  Bedd- 
gelert.     There  got  you  your   being-born  P     Yes.      Make 
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di  stapio;  ddarfu  fi  anghofio  windio  hi.  mae  yr  tloek 
i  yn  alow,  pa  ddydd  o'r  mis  ydyw  hi  P  yr  ail-ar- 
;heg  ydi  hi.  pa  Jryd  yr  ydych  chwi  yn  eu  dysgwyl 
P    mewn  wythnos  neu  iythefnos  /an  6ellaf.     cerddwch 

yn  araf  (/eg  ;  fyddaf  fi  yn  sure  o  eich  dal  chwi  yn  fuan. 

ydyw  ef  wedi  aetlo  bod  ni  i  /yned  yno  P  ydyw,  cyn 
i  ag  mae  (a)  wnelwyf  fi  a'r  peth,      fyddaf  fi  byth  yn 

0  ryw  lawer,  os  gallaf  fi  helpu  hyny. 

yn  mha  le  mae  ef  P  rywle  tua  sir  Ddinbych,  ydwyf  yn 
Iwl;  i/an  yno  yr  aeth  ef  iethbynag,  ar  ol  gadael  Bedd- 
t.  pwy  hart  o  Oymrj  yr  ydych  chwi  yn  dyfod  P  o  air 
narfon.    (o)6a  le  ynoP    o  Beddgelert.    (ai)  yno  ^awsoch 

eich  geni  P  ie.  wnewch  chwi  'adael  (i)  John  ddyfod 
mi  P  na  wnaf  fi.  paham  P  arnaf  fi  eisieu  efe  /yned  i 
9  i  mi  gyda'r  nos.  (pa)  ffordd  awn  ni  gjntaf  i  Port 
>c  P  awn  ni  hyd  y  ffordd.  f^erddais  boh  cam  i  Lanberis, 
^efais  (fy)  nghario  haner  ffordd  with  ddyfod  yn  oL 
wch  a  cherdded  mor  sharp ;  /edraf  fi  mo  eich  canlyn 
.  pa  le  ftellaf  fuoch  chwi  yn  ei  ddanfon  ef  P  hyd  at  yr 
L  ewch  a'r  Uestri  te  oddiar  y  bwrdd ;  maent  hwy  ar 
Bbrdd  i.  mae  yna  frws  dillad  yn  (y)  Ihft ;  dowch  ag  ef 
'.  coUais  y  train  naw.  rhoddwch  y  cyfrwy  ar  y  ceffyl  1 
au  cryfion  ydyw  (y)  rhai  hyn.  rhoddwch  y  ceffyl  yn  y 
mae  yr  cwch  yn  goUwng  dwfr;  (y  mae  yn)  well  i  ni 
3u  ef.     mae  yr  rhwyfau  yn  rfrymion  iawn. 

il)  you  let  to  John  cum  with  me  P  Not  make  I.  What 
P  On  me  want  him  going  to  errand  for  me  with  the 
b  (=ton.).  What  road  go  we  first  (= which  is  the  direct 
to  Port  Madoc  ?  Go- we  along  the  road.  I-walkt  every 
to  Llanberis,  but  got  my  carrying  half  road  at  cuming 
.  Abstain  with  walking  so  vigorously ;  can  I  not  you  follow 
What  place  furthest  wer  you  conveying  (=:acom- 
ing)  himP  Until  the  scool.  Go  with  (=take)  the 
Is  tea  from  on  the  table :  ar  they  on  my  road.     Is  there 

1  clothes  in  the  loft  (=up  stairs):  cum  with  him  to-floor 
g  it  down).  I-lost  the  train  nine.  Put  the  saddl  on  the 
I !  Reins  strong  ar  the  sum  theze.  Put  the  horse  in 
art !     Is  the  boat  letting  water :  is  better  to  us  baling 

Is  the  oars  hevy  very. 
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9.  -wedi  blinoar  qlinja'vel  hyn ;  weVgini'gaayl  sevyVdipin 
baax.  istuxi  laur  nagosiir  taan !  -neuxi  gara%a  mur]>ulDa 
-syyara  silf  ur)>ax  penxi  P 

10.  k}oIuxa  druuB  -a  rhouxa  gorjadanx  pokad !  lapjuxa 
^ay  bapyr  newy?  ma-ani  gily*^,  -a  dorux  stamp  dima  amoTO. 
-maa  yynonia  tama-iwedi  ko^i  ;  -nai  eijjo  kaayli  ntrioYO. 
we}ixi  roix  top  koot  am  danox.  -mior  ve^ai  aar  sofa  heb 
dany  ni}ad. 

11.  -va'Sai  byj?aii  molxi'meun  duur  pooy)>.  -mi'Sary  miia 
ritjard  laxy  datn  kfuuyn.  :doro  prenaar  taan,  os  ei)>aa  isaL 
-maar  taan  desta  difod ;  raidimi  roi  pe]>a  amovo,  kyn  i^TO 
neyd.  -va'Suxin  smokjo  ?  ooys  ganoxi  vatjys  P  doos  gini 
%imond  yyn  mat/an.     nei)>hi%im  gola;  -maayhiwedi  tampio. 


12.  rhava%  jaunadihi  -bood  glasan  kodi,  -aar  tHuyS  heb 
weja  dim.  -nai  ovna  buri]>hi.  -maayn  braav.  -maar  haylan 
duad  a}an.  doux  aku  vory-i  gaaylku  panad  ;  douxsyt  banag 
byy'Shi,  gltrau  nee  him%a.  -mivasunan  likjo-i  xiivood 
amaaDa  gaya,  :gaalixigaal  golugaar  rheenva  ua%o%amuan 
wynjongan  aira,  -a  rheeu  kalad  drosa  (ana. 

13.  -radu  iiwedi  kaayl  ranud.  beedir*pee)>  gora  at  vano'S? 
rinig  beej>naij>   mendjo-i  -adi  newid  raayr.      -maax  taadan 

9.  I  am  after  tiring  on  my  knees  like  this;  better  with 
me  (=1  would  rather)  getting  standing  piece  littl.  Sit 
down  near  to  the  fire !  Make  (wil)  you  reach  the  hammer 
there  is  on  the  shelf  at  your  hed  P 

10.  Lock  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  your  pocket! 
Wrap  the  two  paper  news  here  in  themselvs,  and  put  stamp 
halfpenny  on  him.  Is  one  of  my  buttons  after  lozing  (=has 
been  lost) ;  on-me  want  getting  his  sewing.  Better  to  yoa 
put  your  topcoat  around  you.  Will-lie  I  on  the  sofa  without 
pulling  (= taking  oflF)  my  clothes. 

11.  Am  I  never  washing  in  water  hot.  Finisht  to  me  and 
Richard  getting- wet  (  =  we  got  wet)  until  our  skins.  Put 
wood  on  the  fire,  if  goes  low.  Is  the  fire  just  with  going- 
out  ;  need  to  me  putting  things  on  him,  befor  to  him  doing. 
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9.  (yr  ydwyf )  wedi  blino  ar  (fy)  ngliniau  fel  hyn ;  well 
genyf  ^ael  sefyll  (/ipin  bach,  eisteddwoh  ilawr  yn  agos  i'r 
tan  !  wnewch  chwi  ^yrhaedd  y  morthwyl  yna  sydd  ar  y  %ilff 
wrth  eich  pen  chwi  ? 

10.  cloiwch  y  drws,  a  rhoddwch  yr  agoriad  yn  eich  pocket  \ 
lapiwch  y  ddau  hapur  newydd  yma  yn  eu  gilydd,  a  dorwch 
ystamp  diraai  arno  ef.  y  mae  un  o  mytymau  i  wedi  colli ; 
arnaf  fi  eisieu  cael  ei  wnio  ef.  well  i  chwi  roddi  eich  topcoat 
am  danoch.     mi  'orweddaf  fi  ar  y  sofa  heb  dynvL  nillad. 

11.  fyddaf  fi  byth  yn  ymolchi  mewn  dwfr  poeth.  mi 
ddarfu  (i)  mi  a  Richard  wlychu  hyd  at  ein  crwyn.  dyto 
iren  ar  y  tan,  os  eiff  yn  isel.  mae  yr  tan  just  a  difibdd  ; 
raid  i  mi  roddi  pethau  arno  ef,  cyn  iddo  ef  wneyd.  fyddwch 
chwi  yn  amocio  ?  oes  genych  chwi  (atches  ?  nid  oes  genyf 
ddim  ond  un  matchen.  (ni)  wnaiff  hi  ddim  goleuo ;  mae  hi 
wedi  tampio, 

12.  rhyfedd  iawn  ydyw  hi,  bod  (y)  glass  yn  codi,  a'r 
tywydd  heb  wella  dim.  arnaf  fi  ofn  y  bwrw  hi.  mae  yn 
hraf,  mae  yr  haul  yn  dyfod  allan.  dowch  acw  yfory  i  ^ael 
cu]panaid ;  dowch  sut  iynag  bydd  hi,  gwlaw  neu  hindda. 
mi  fuaswn  licio  i  chwi  fod  yma  yn  y  gauaf,  (i)  ^ael  i  chwi 
^ael  golwg  ar  yr  hen /ynyddoedd  yma  yn  wynion  gan  eira,  a 
rhew  caled  dros  y  Uynau. 

13.  yr  ydwyf  wedi  cael  yr  anwyd.  6eth  ydyw  yr  peth 
goreu  at  ddannodd  P    yr  unig  6eth  wna  mendio  i  ydyw  newid 

Ar  you  smoking  (=do  you  s.)?  Ar-there  with  you  machesP 
Not  is-there  with-me  anything  but  one  mach.  Not  makes 
she  anything  lighting  (=it  will  not  light);  is  she  after 
damping. 

12.  Strange  very  is  she  (=it),  being  the  glass  rizing,  and 
the  wether  without  improving  anything.  On  me  fear  wil- 
rain  she.  It-is  fine.  Is  the  sun  cuming  out.  Cum  here 
tomorrow  to  get  cupful  (=cup  of  tea) ;  cum  what  quality 
ever  is  she,  rain  or  wether-fine.  I- would-be  liking  to  you 
being  here  in  the  winter,  to  get  to  you  get  looking  on  the  old 
mountains  here  white  with  snow,  and  frost  hard  over  the 
lakes. 

18.  I  am  after  getting  the  cold  (=1  have  caught  c). 
Whats  thing  is  thing  best  to  toothake  P      The  only  thing 
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edraxan  %aa  jaun.  -maayoan  myndan  waay}>  waay)>.  ooys 
arnoxi  eijjo  kasgy  P  dooysamai  %im  oijjo  buuyd.  bee 
gauni-i  ginjo  hei%ju  ?  neuxi  dori  dipino  vara  menyni  miv 
sgweluxan  %aa.  neuxi  %im  arosigaayiku  panado  dee'hevomiP 
-mi  glauis  ogla  gwair  truur  fenast.  welisi  monoxiana  kapal 
hai%ju.  -mi  ^arymi  vijjo  fendjoxi  nynla.  xlauisi  monihiaa 
duadi  meun. 


14.  vel  daryxi  naxryni  !  -maayoan  rhava'S  jaun  oijjo 
gweld  bee'syyn  parsal.  gwelganovo  xiina  neeb  araj.  pryp 
-adaxiin  likjo  ora,  viianta  mraudP  -adioan  fondo  vagjrnF 
adi ;  maayoan  goblin  am  smokjo.  -maayn  edraxvel  tasa-i  am 
vuru.  'Sruug  jaungini  glauad.  -dadynhu  byj»an  kwarvod 
heb  fryo.  byti  garuoo^i  ouan  go^ir  samon,  -panoo%owedw 
vaxyo. 

15.  os'basuniin  gubod  pryyd'roy^axiin  duad,  -basunsn 
edrax-am  danoxi  panoo%  gooytsan  pajjo.  duni  %im  pryynadi 
watsian  jaunai  poidjo.  vedridi  'novjo  P  ^iman  %aajaan. 
vedri  'dii  novjo  P  :oo  medra.  ruanduyan  kovjo  moodi'wedi 
weldo. 

16.  pamna  tebux  rpanvyy'S  ru-ynan  JaradurJ>axi  P  -mi 
glauisax  maman  daydi'voodoan  saal.     welisi  rotjun  bee^ri 


wil-make  mending  me  is  changing  the  air.     Is  your  father 
looking  wel  very.     Is  he  going  wurse  wurse  (=:getting  W. 
«nd  w.).     Is-there  on  you  want  sleeping?     Not  is-there  on 
me  anything  want  food.     What  thing  shal-get  we  to  dinner 
today  P     Make  (  =  wil)  you  cut  piece  of  bred  butter  to  me,  if 
see-you  wel  (=if  you  pleaz).      Make  you  not  stay  to  get 
cupful  of  tea  with  me  P    Herd-I  (=perceivd)  smel  hay  thru 
the  window.     Saw  I  nothing  of  you  in  the  chapel  today. 
Finish t  to  me  missing  finding  you  in  one  place  (=1  coud  not 
find  you  anywhere).     Herd  I  nothing  of  her  cuming  within. 
14.  How  finisht  you  frightening  me  (=h.  y.  did  startl 
me) !    Is  he  wundrously  very  want  seeing  what  is  in  the  parcel. 
Better  with  him  (=he  likes  better)  you  than  anyone  other. 
Which  the  one  ar  you  liking  best,  me  or  my  brother  P     Is 
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yr  air.  mae  eich  tad  yn  edrych  yn  dda  iawn.  mae  ef  yn 
myned  yn  waeth  waeth.  oes  amoch  chwi  eisieu  cysgu  ? 
nid  oes  amaf  fi  ddim  eisieu  bwyd.  beth  ^awn  ni  i  ^iniaw 
heddyw  P  wnewch  chwi  dori  e/ipyn  o  fara  ymenyn  i  mi,  os 
gwelwch  yn  dda.  wnewch  chwi  ddim  arcs  i  ^ael  ctrpsLiiSLid  o 
de  hefo  mi  P  mi  ^lywais  arogl  gwair  trwy'r  ffenestr.  (ni) 
welais  i  mo  honoch  chwi  yn  y  capel  heddyw.  mi  ddarfu(i) 
mi  iisioffendio  chwi  yn  unlle.  (ni)  chlywais  i  mo  honi  hi  yn 
dyfod  iraewn. 

14.  fel  darfu  chwi  wychryn  i !  mae  ef  yn  rhyfedd  iawn 
eisieu  gweled  6eth  sydd  yn  (y)  parcel,  gwell  ganddo  ef  chwi 
na  neb  arall.  pa  yr  un  ydych  chwi  yn  licio  'oreu,  myfi  ynte 
tnrawd  ?  ydy  w  ef  yn  fond  o  /ygyn  P  ydy w  ;  mae  ef  yn 
goblin  am  smocio.  mae  yn  edrych  fel  pe  buasai  hi  am  fwrw. 
(y  mae  yn)  ddrwg  iawn  genyf  ^ly wed.  nid  ydynt  hwy  byth 
yn  cyfarfod  heb  ffraeo.  hifj/  garw  oedd  i  Owain  ^olli  yr 
salmon,  pan  oedd  ef  wedi  ei  fachu  ef. 

15.  OS  buaswn  i  yn  gwybod  pa  ftryd  yr  oeddych  chwi  yn 
dyfod,  buaswn  yn  edrych  am  danoch  chwi  pan  oedd  (y)  goach 
yn  pasio.  nid  wn  i  ddim  pa  yr  un  ydy w  fy  watch  yn  iawn  ai 
peidio.  /edri  di  nofio  P  ddim  yn  dda  iawn.  /edri  di  nofio  P 
o,  medraf.     ynawr  ydwyf  yn  cofio  mod  i  wedi  ei  weled  ef. 

16.  paham  na  atebwch  pan  fydd  rywun  yn  siarad  wrthych 
chwi  P     mi  ^ly wais  eich  mam  yn  dyweyd  ei  fod  ef  yn  sal 


he  fond  of  smoke  P  He-is ;  is  he  goblin  about  smoking.  Is 
looking  as  if  wer  she  about  raining.  Is  bad  very  with  me 
hearing  (  =  1  am  sorry  to  hear  it).  Not  ar  they  ever  meeting 
without  quarreling.  Pity  ruf  was  to  Owen  lozing  the  salmon, 
when  was  he  after  his  hooking  of-him  ! 

15.  If  wer  I  knowing  what  time  wer  you  cuming,  I-had- 
been  looking  about  you  when  was  the  coach  passing.  Not 
know  I  anything  what  the  one  is  my  wach  right  or  abstain- 
ing (= whether  my  w.  is  r.  or  not).  Canst  thou  swim  P  Not 
wel  very.  Canst  thou  swim  P  0,  I-can.  Now  I-am 
remembering  my  being  after  his  seeing  (=that  I  hav  seen 
him). 

16.  Why  not  you-answer  when  is  sumone  speaking  to 
you  P     I  herd  your  mother  saying  his  being  il.     Not  saw  I 
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Goyd,  -yelmaay  paubwedimyndi  bilsjo-igily^.  danaadi  gwai^ 
rhai,  -adi  taulyryu  sneipsat  hunar  |al,  -a  xarjo  strayono 
nail  dyy  iir  la},  -maay  hynaan  %igono  yrekwast'ganynhu. 
-mi  glau-isda  hanasdiana  fair,  -vela  me^wisti,  -a  }auaro 
bej»a  draug.  -neuxi  '8aydur))a-i,  -osbaBaian  me)>yur)»  Jarad! 
paidjuxa  Jarad  moor  vyan  :  dalai  moox  daaltxi.  :oo8 
ganoxila  ]>ara-i  vyndiir  poost  P    ooys ;  :dama  nhu. 


17.  :raidini  waiJ>joan  galad,  :traa  byy'Shian  dauy^  braav. 
kletan  byyd  waij?jimi  ruan,  kantan  byydvyy^hi  drosbS. 
-vasan'bee])  daa,  -peebasa  pauban  edrax  arooli  vysnasi 
hynan,  -a  faidjo medljohevo bysnas  pobol  eril.  ulux  vel'maa 
naku  myndiir  avon  drosi  sgidja!  yyn  *ke]>inadio.  waay}> 
deydur]>  garaga  ]>ulanifai  muuyna  deydur]>ovo  am  baidjo. 
-maar  hogynnaaa  gandyn  jauiio  neyd  beemaa-i  vamoan 
gai/joganovo.  nai]>  rubaj^ii  bobol  erilmeu  mynyd.  rhesum 
'daa  pam.  x8i]>o  %im  kainjoggini  yam ;  -ak  vala  k9i}>o 
gainjoggin  rhainy  -nee  glapo  Jugur  gwyn ;  -ak  velmaay 
pauban  gubod,  -maay  plan  tan  fond  jawno  Jugur. 


18.  branis  baaro  sgidja-iir  ena}>  aku.  :beeoo%i  briiso  ? 
dveijjux.  xwee  suit.  am  xwee  xaiujogan  yux  keesi-o  ; 
-ro}'*'8anhuan  govyn  saij?  suit  am  danovo.    vaintadir  menig(a)- 


ever  fashion  what  ever,  how  is  everyone  after  going  to-giv- 
pils-to  (=chaf )  each  other.  There  is  occupation  surii  ( =  of  sum 
peple),  is  throwing  sum  cuts  at  this-one  and  the  other,  and 
carrying  stories  from  one  house  to  the  other.  Is  that  enuf 
of  brdcfast  with  (=for)  them.  I  herd  thy  history  in  the 
fair,  how  gottest-drunk  thou,  and  many  of  things  bad. 
Make  you  tel  to  me,  if  shall- be  I  failing  (make,  mistakes)  at 
speaking  !  Abstain  with  speaking  so  quick  :  not  can  I  any- 
thiup^  you  understand.  Is-there  with  you  letters  to  go  to  the 
post  ?     There  is  ;  here  they. 

17.  Need  to  us  working  hard,  whilst  wil-be  slie  wether  fine. 
Hardest  in  world  (=the  harder)  work  we  now,  soonest  in  world 
wil-be  she  over.  Would-be  thing  good,  if  would-be  every- 
one looking  after  his  buziness  of-himself,  and  abstain  meddl- 
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(ni)  welais  i  erioed  fashion  (eth  erioed,  fel  mae  pawb  wedi 
myned  i  hihio  eu  gilydd.  dyna  ydyw  gwaith  rhai,  ydyw 
taflu  ry w  mipe%  at  hwn  a'r  llall,  a  chario  streuon  o  naill  dy  i'r 
Hall,  mae  hyny  yn  ddigon  o  freakfasi  ganddynt  hwy.  mi 
^lywais  dy  banes  di  yn  y  ffair^  fel  y  meddwaist  ti,  a  llawer  o 
6ethau  drwg.  wnewch  chwi  ddyweyd  wrthyf  fi,  os  byddaf 
fi  yn  methu  witb  siarad  !  peidiwcb  a  siarad  mor  fuan  :  nid 
allaf  fi  mo  eicb  deall  cbwi.  oes  genycb  cbwi  lythyrau  i 
fyned  i'r  fiont  P     oes ;  dyma  bwy. 

17.  raid  i  ni  weithio  yn  ^aled,  tra  bydd  hi  yn  dywydd 
hraf.  caletaf  yn  byd  weithiwn  ni  ynawr,  cyntaf  yn  byd  fydd 
hi  ^rosodd.  fuasai  yn  &eth  da,  pe  buasai  pawb  yn  edrych  ar 
ol  i/iPiiness  ei  hun,  a  fheidio  mediio  hefo  business  pobol  ereill. 
welwch  fel  mae  hwn  acw  myned  i'r  afon  dros  ei  esgidiau  ! 
nn  cethin  ydyw  o.  (ni)  waeth  dyweyd  wrth  ^areg  a  thwU 
ynddi  hi  mwy  na  dyweyd  wrtho  ef  am  (eidio.  mae  yr  hogyn 
yna  yn  ^yndyn  iawn  o  wneyd  6eth  mae  ei  /am'  ef  yn  (ei) 
^eisio  ganddo  ef.  wna  rywbeth  i  bohl  ereill  mewn  minute, 
rheswrn  da  pah  am.  chaiff  ef  ddim  ceiniog  gan  ei/ani :  ac  fe 
allai  caiflF  ef  ^einiog  gan  (y)  rhai  hyny  neu  ^lap  o  sugar 
gwyn ;  ac  fel  mae  pawb  yn  gwybod,  mae  plant  yn  fond  iawn 
o  sugar. 

18.  ftrynais  har  o  esgidiau  i'r  'eneth  acw.  beth  oedd  ei 
hris  ef?  dyfeisiu:ch.  chwe  swUt.  am  chwe  cheiniog  yn 
uwch  cefais  i  ef ;  yr  oeddynt  hwy  yn  gofyn  saith  swllt  am 

ing  with  buziness  peple  other.  See  how  is  this-one  there  going 
into  the  river  over  his  boots  !  One  ugly  (=a  bad  un)  is  he. 
Not  wurse  saying  to  stone  and  (=with)  hole  in  her  mor  than 
saying  to  him  about  abstaining.  Is  the  boy  there  obstinate 
very  of  doing  what  is  his  mother  requesting  with  him. 
Wil-do  sumthing  to  (=for)  peple  other  within  minute. 
Keazon  good  what-cauz  (=why).  Gets  he  not  penny  with 
(=from)  his  mother;  but  it  can  (=perhap8)  gets  he  penny 
with  the  sum  thoze  (=:them)  or  lump  sugar  white;  and  as  is 
everyone  knowing,  is  children  fond  very  of  sugar. 

1 8.  I-boght  pair  of  boots  to  the  girl  there  ( = for  my  daughter 
at  borne).  What  was  his  price  P  Gess.  Six  shilling.  For 
six  penny  higher  got  I  him  ;  wer  they  asking  seven  shilling 
for  him.    What  quantity  ar  the  gloves  theze  costing P    Three 
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maan  kostjo  P  trii  sulta  diiya  dima.  os  kamuxi  Say  Susin, 
keuxnhuan  laio  root,  damar  arjan ;  -adynhuaq  jaan  ?  od, 
reit.  vedruxi  newid  hanar  sovran  hevomi  P ;  doosgini  %im 
arjan  gwynjon  hevomi  ruan.     naa'vedrav. 

19.  -OS  ooysamoxi  aijjoniba]),  dimond  deyd.  -adi  ruumian 
barod  P ;  -nai  eijjo  myndi  qwely.  -nai  ovnbood  qwely  heb 
neydato. 

20.  :bora  daa  !  :pnaun  daa!  syt  radaxi  haiSju  P  roit 
•'Saa  )>aqkju;  -ada  'xiinoo  leeu  hei^juP  byyr  •''Saa,  J>ankju. 
douxi  edrax  am  danoni  ynryu  adag  likjuxi.  -mi  Soov. 
-nos  daux  ! 

Dialogs  and  Descriptions. 

21.  :radaniin  kaayl  tiiu-y'S 'braav  ruan.  adan:  tau-y^daa 
jaun,  ondboodhiwedifnynda  mhelaar  vluySyn  kyni  gaaylo: 
-dadir  hanasyyn  vyu  Bimwedi  gweld  tauyS  debig.  -byyS 
kooydma-an  buru-i  dail  ninjon  deeg :  -maa'ryu  xadigo  %aila 
kooyd  bedu  wedi  Bar]>jo-an  barod. 

22.  pryydadaxi  am  'Sexrahevor  gwair  leni  ?  wel  Sexrun 
mhenryu  usnos  ato.  -maar  knoyaan  gorvodboodan  'bel 
leni,  axosdoo^  gwair  'Siraan  tavy  tanan^i  weSar.  -maabiin 
tavyan  'jaun  ruan.  -maan hu wedi  dexra  amove  ers  ty-apa 
]>evnosi   laurna,   -end   xadig   jaunroaanbuwedigaayli   meun 


shilling  and  two  {fetn.)  and  halfpenny.  If  take  you  two 
duzn,  you-wil-get  them  less  of  fourpense.  Here  the  silver 
(=muney);  ar  they  right?  All  right.  Can  you  change  half 
sovrein  with  me  ? ;  not  is  there  with  me  anything  muney 
white  (= silver)  with  me  now.     Not  I-can. 

19.  If  there-is  on  you  want  anything,  nothing  but  saying 
(=only  say  so).  Is  my  room  of-me  redyp;  on  me  want 
going  to  my  bed.  On  me  fear  being  my  bed  without  making  yet 

20.  Morning  good  !  Evening  good !  What  quality  ar 
you  today  ?  Right  wel,  thank  you  ;  ar  you  rather  lively  to- 
day ?  T^olerably  wel,  thank  you.  Cum  to  see  about  us  any 
time  like  you.     I-wil-cum.     Night  good  to  you  ! 
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dano  ef.  /aint  ydyw  yr  menyg  yma  yn  costio  ?  tri  swUt  a 
dwy  a  dimai.  os  cymerwch  ohwi  ddau  ddozen,  cewch  hwy 
yn  llai  o  *roL  dyma'  r  arian ;  ydynt  hwy  yn  iawn  ?  ali 
right,  /edrwch  chwi  newid  haner  sovereign  hefo  mi  P ;  nid 
oes  genyf  ddim  arian  gwynion  hefo  mi  ynawr.     na  /edraf. 

19.  08  oes  arnoch  chwi  eisieu  rywbeth,  dim  ond  dyweyd. 
ydyw  room  i  yn  barod  ? ;  amaf  fi  eisieu  myned  i  (fy)  ngwely. 
amaf  fi  ofn  bod  ngwely  heb  wneyd  eto. 

20.  boreu  da  !  prydnawn  da !  (pa)  sut  yr  ydych  chwi 
heddyw  ?  right  dda,  thank  you  ;  ydych  chwi  yn  'o  'lew 
heddy w  ?  bxxr  dda,  thank  you.  dowch  i  edrych  am  danom 
ni  unryw  adeg  liciicch  chwi.     mi  ddof.     nos  da  i  chwi ! 


21.  yr  ydym  ni  yn  cael  tywydd  brqf  ynawr.  ydym  : 
tywydd  da  iawn,  ond  bod  hi  wedi  myned  yn  mhell  ar  y 
flwyddyn  cyn  ei  ^ael  ef :  nid  ydyw  yr  hynaf  sydd  yn  fyw 
ddim  wedi  gweled  tywydd  dehig.  bydd  (y)  coed  yma  yn 
bwrw  eu  dail  yn  union  deg :  (y)  mae  ry w  ychydig  o  ddail  y 
coed  bedw  wedi  syrthio  yn  (arod. 

22.  pa  ^ryd  ydych  chwi  am  ddechreu  hefo  'r  gwair  eleni  ? 
fceii,  ddechreu wn  yn  mhen  ryw  wythnos  eto.  (y)  mae  y 
cynauaf  yn  gorfod  bod  yn  bell  eleni,  achos  nid  oedd  y  gwair 
ddim  yn  tyfu  tan  yn  ddiweddar.  mae  hi  yn  tyfu  yn  iawn 
ynawr.      (y)  maent  hwy  wedi  dechreu  arno  ef  er  ys  tua 


21.  Ar  we  getting  wether  fine  now.  We-ar :  wether  fine 
very,  except  being  her  after  going  far  on  the  year  before  his 
getting  (=:except  that  we  ar  late  in  getting  it) :  not  is  the 
oldest  is  alive  anything  after  seeing  wether  similar.  Wil-be 
the  trees  here  casting  their  leavs  at  onse :  is  sum  few  of  leavs 
the  trees  birch  after  falling  alredy. 

22.  What  time  ar  you  about  beginning  with  the  hay  this- 
year?  Wei,  we-shal-begin  in  hed  sum  week  yet  (=in 
about  a  w.).  Is  the  harvest  being-obliged  to-be  far  (=late) 
this-year,  cauz  not  was  the  hay  anything  growing  wel  until 
lately.  Is  she  growing  wel  now.  Ar  they  after  beginning 
on  him  sinse  towards  (=about)  fortnight  down  there,  but  lit! 
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ato.  -duyan  me^nlma  huna  hunadir  muya  ar  oolheror 
g^airi  vauyma.  sanuni  ronyn  :-ma  farmoan  yaur  iaan. 
damar  farmwyr  muy-awedi  dexra  aar  yydan  barod,  -akwedi 
kaayl  }au-aro  hunui  meun.  -ak  os  doil  xadig  ato,  -hjfS 
knaya-i  giid  droso^  am  leni.  ran  hany  doos  dim  rhainS 
-bood  tempar  moor  %aa  amynhu. 


23.  syt  fair  naa]>hi  hei^ju  ?  fair  %aa  jaun ;  mynd  jannar 
i¥ar]>ag.  bee^aryxi  braiiy  hai%jup  branis  uayJ)orai  hespjon, 
-a  duuy  vyux.  -adu  inaan  me^ul  ama  fair  nesa,  -akan  me%al 
gwer)>yryu  lotsyyginii,  os  kaa-i  briisgo  %aa  am  danynhiL 
-ma  honoan  byr  vyan  ato.  paa  'Syy^oor  raiis  maahi,  doyduxP 
railar  bam]>ag.  ko}60xi  naruna  vasaxiwedi  duadanhu  hafSjiL 
-doo^S  dim  posib :  -ooniin  rhyy  brasyrhevor  gwair,  -a  hijia- 
wedi  gnoyd  durnod  moor  braav,  -axin  ina  dipino  wai). 
sytoo'S  *mooxan  gwerj?y  hoi'Sju  P  xadig  jauno  ovynooS 
artiyuhu.  vainta  puuysadynhu  ruan  ari  traayd  P  -ryu 
roota  farliqnee  roota  dima,  W9i])ja  boob  syt.  welis  yyoan 
kaayl  groota  'j^air  farliq  h8r'8ju. 


24.  -maar  djySanba  rhay  naru  ruan.  adi;  maay-o :  -maa 
-hian  dexra  nosi  tya  sai]) ;  tok  iaun  belaxmivyy^  nooa 
kyydaar  dyy^.  -byySan  ainsar  'Sigon  an  ivir ;  -ond  welgin 
lauari^i   voodvely.      -maan   amsar    belax    troir    byxod  iir 

very  ar  they  after  his  getting  in  yet.  Am  I  thinking  that 
this  and  this  (=so  and  so)  is  the  most  behind  with  hay  up 
here.  Not  would-be'^surprized  I  grain  (=at  all):  is  his  farm 
big  very.  Here  farmers  biggest  after  beginning  on  the  corn 
alredy,  and  after  getting  much  of  him  in.  And  if  [the 
wether]  holds  litl  stil,  wil-be  harvest  together  (=all)  over  for 
this- year.  Share  of- that  (  =  so)  not  is-there  any  wunder 
being  temper  so  p;ood  on  them. 

23.  What-quality  fair  made  she  to  day?  Fair  good  very; 
going  much  on  catl.  What  finisht  to  you  buying  today? 
1-boght  eight  of  sum  dry,  and  two  cow.  Am  I  thinking 
about  the  fair  next,  and  thinking  selling  sum  lot  is  with-me, 
if  get  I  price  rather  good  for  them.     Is  she  rather  soon  yet 
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pythefnos  ilawr  yna,  ond  ychydig  iawn  maent  hwy  wedi  (ei) 
^ael  imewQ  eto.  (yr)  ydwyf  fi  yn  meddwl  mai  hwn  a  hwn 
ydy w  y  mwyaf  ar  ol  hefo  'r  gwair  ifyny  yma.  (ni)  synwn  i 
*ronyn :  (y)  mae  fferm  ef  yn  ^wr  iawn.  dyma  ffermwyr 
mwyaf  wedi  dechreu  ar  yr  yd  yn  Aarod.  ac  wedi  cael  llawer 
o  hwnw  imewn.  ac  os  deil  ychydig  eto,  bydd  cynauaf  igyd 
drosodd  am  eleni.  ran  hyny  nid  oes  dim  rhyfedd  bod  temper 
mor  dda  amynt  hwy. 

23.  8ut  ffair  wnaeth  hi  heddy  w  P  ffair  dda  iawn ;  myned 
iawn  ar  wartheg.  (pa)  (eth  ddarfu  i  chwi  irynu  heddyw  P 
ftrynais  wyth  o  rai  hespion,  a  dwy  fuwch.  (yr)  ydwyf  ina 
yn  meddwl  am  y  ffair  nesaf,  ac  yn  meddwl  gwerthu  ryw  lot 
sydd  genyf,  os  caf  fi  hrk  go  dda  am  danynt  hwy.  (y)  mae 
liono  yn  6ur  fuan  eto.  pa  ddydd  oV  mis  mae  hi,  dywedwchP 
yr  ail-ar-Aymtheg.  collasoch  chwi  yn  'arw  na  fuasech  wedi 
dyfod  a  hwy  heddyw.  nid  oedd  ddim  hosaible :  oeddwn  i  yn 
rhy  6ry8ur  hefo  'r  gwair,  a  hithau  wedi  gwneyd  diwmod  mor 
hraf\  a  chan  innau  dvgHxi  o  waith.  sut  oedd  moch  yn  gwerthu 
heddyw  P  ychydig  iawn  o  'ofyn  oedd  arnynt  hwy.  (pa) 
/aint  y  pwys  ydynt  hwy  ynawr  ar  eu  traed  P  ryw  Woat  a 
ffyrling  neu  Woat  a  dimai,  weithiau  boh  sut.  welais  un  yn 
cael  groat  a  thair  ffyrling  heddyw. 

24.  mae  y  dydd  yn  byrbau  yn  'arw  ynawr.  ydyw ;  (y) 
mae  ef :  (y)  mae  hi  yn  dechreu  nosi  tua  saith ;  toe  iawn 
(ellach  mi  fydd  nos  cyd  a'r  dydd.  bydd  yn  amser  ddigon 
annifyr ;    ond  well  gan  lawer  iddi  fod  felly,      (y)  mae  yn 


(=now).  What  day  of  the  month  is  she  (=the  fair),  say- 
you !  The  second  on  fifteen.  Lost  you  rufly  (= greatly) 
that-not  wer-you  after  cuming  with  (= bring)  them  today. 
Not  was  anything  possibl :  was  I  too  buzy  with  the  hay,  and 
she  after  making  day  so  fine,  and  with  roe  (=1  had)  piece 
of  work.  What  quality  was  pigs  selling  today  P  Litl  very 
of  asking  was  on  them.  What  the  pound  ar  they  now  on 
their  feetP  Sum  fourpeuse  (=about  f.)  and  farthing  or  four- 
pense  and  halfpenny,  tiroes  each  how  (sumtimes  the  one,  s.  the 
other).  I-saw  one  getting  fourpense  and  three  farthing  today. 
24.  Is  the  day  shortning  rufly  now.  He-is;  is  he:  is  she 
beg^ning  being-night  towards  seven  ;  soon  very  further 
(=now)  wil-be  night  equal  with  the  day.     Wil-be  time  enuf 

FMl.  Tram.  1SS8-8-4.  32 
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adlo%  ;    -maar    borvawedila   mhay,   -akmaanhuan    myiu 
xadigo  laay]>. 

25.  ooysamoxi  %im  oijjo  kii  devaid  P  -maayma  orinc 
honynhu.  -mi  yyy%  tfial  kuuna  qhapal  kerig  usnosi  %o 
-maa  day-o  g^un  oor  nantmaan  mynd  ano.  -mi  g9i]>a  g 
lauaro  wobr. 

26.  -maa  beeV  gelartan  lee  da  janni  sgota,  ond  ka 
taklapur  pasol  at  hany.  -bj'yS  sesnbri  ]>iljadaii  dexi 
vlaayn  sesn  samon.  panbyyS  'samonsan  dexra  duadiir  an 
-byy%  muuy-o  sgota-ani  hiinagana  lana,  -abyy%  sport  ja 
gaayl  ambali  turned,  yyn  dyjniaii  sgota  yyn  bora  ar  lan'l 
dinas  arooli^i  livo  noson  gynt,  -ag  anta  ano  ar  dorjada  dj 
erbyn  ty-a  deegoor  gloox  bora  ;  -roo^S  ganoyo  'bedw 
saraons,  boob  yyn  ty-a  ]>rii  fuuysar  %eeg.  danar  sport 
gavud  leni  ato  ati  gilyS.  -maan  govyn  kaayl  takla  krav; 
jauni  drio  dalnhu-an  yynoor  lana.  -dadi  %iman  di 
sgota  heban  ganta  gaayl  genwar  samon,  -a  xan  laa]>o  1 
urj)a  riil,  -ganpan  vyyS  yyn  go  vaurwedi  baxy,  -maan  Jui 
vyndago  "Saygjani  bedwar  ygjano  lainalanar  ynwa)>  1 
stopjo. 

27.  -radu  iiwedi  tori  blaayn  qenwar,  -ond  urj?  Ink  -n 
gini   yyn   arali   roiani   leevo.      welinii    giimyd    kjai^n 
rhuyd.      golis    samon    ur})nag    oo^na    neeb    nagos    aU 


unplezant ;  but  better  with  many  to  her  being  so  Is  ti 
now  to  turn  the  cows  to  the  aftergrass  ;  is  the  pasture  af 
getting-sharp,  and  ar  they  going  on  litl  of  milk. 

25.  Is-there  on  you  nothing  want  dog  sheep  (plur.)? 
here  too  many  of  them.     Wil-be  trial  dogs  in  Capel  Ce 
week  to  yesterday.     Is  two  of  dogs  of  the  valley  here  goi 
there.     Wil-get  the  best  much  of  reward. 

26.  Is  Beddgelert  place  good  very  to  fishing,  but  getti 
(=if  only  you  get)  tackls  suitabl  to  that.  Is  seazon  tro 
beginning  befor  seazon  salmon.  When  is  salmons  beginni 
cuming  to  the  river,  is  mor  of  fishing  in  her  than  in 
lakes,  and  is  sport  good  to  get  sum  to  day.  One  man  fish' 
one  morning  on  shore  lake  Dinas  after  to  her  flooding  nij 
befor,  and  he  there  on  break  the  day  towards  ten  (=til  abc 
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amser  iellach  troi  y  buchod  i'r  adladd  ;  (y)  mae  y  iorfa  wedi 
UymhaUy  ac  (y)  maent  bwy  yn  myned  ar  ycbydig  o  laeth. 

25.  (a)  oes  arnocb  chwi  ddim  eisieu  ci  defaid  P  (y)  mae 
yma  'ormod  o  honynt  bwy.  -mi  fydd  trial  cwn  yn  Nghapel 
Cerig  wytbnos  i  ddoe.  (y)  mae  dau  o  ^wn  o'r  nant  yma  ya 
myned  yno,     mi  ^iff  y  goreu  lawer  o  wobr. 

26.  (y)  mae  Beddgelert  yn  He  da  iawn  i  (ysgota,  ond  cael 
taclau  pwrpasol  at  byny.  (y)  bydd  geaaan  britbyllii^id  yn 
decbreu  oflaen  season  samon.  pan  bydd  samons  yn  decbreu 
dyfod  i*r  afon,  bydd  mwy  o  ftysgota  ynddi  hi  nag  yn  y 
Uynau,  a  bydd  sport  iawn  i  ^ael  ambell  i  ddiwrnod.  un  dyn 
yn  pysgota  un  boreu  ar  Uan  llyn  Dinas  ar  ol  iddi  lifo  noson 
^ynt,  ac  yntau  yno  ar  e/oriad  y  dydd  erbyn  tua  deg  o*r  ^locb 
boreu ;  yr  oedd  ganddo  ef  fredwar  o  samons,  boh  un  tua  tbrii 
phwys  ar  ddeg.  dyna  sport  'ora  (/afwyd  eleni  eto  at  ei  gilydd. 
(y)  mae  yn  gofyn  cael  taclau  cryfion  iawn  i  drio  dal  bwy  yn. 
un  o'r  Uynau.  nid  ydyw  ddim  yn  drt^t  pysgota  heb  yn 
^ryutaf  ^ael  genwair  samon^  a  cban  llatb  o  line  wrtb  y  reel, 
gan  pan  fydd  un  go  /awr  wedi  bacbu,  (y)  mae  yn  sure  o 
^fyued  ag  o  ddeugain  i  iedwar  ugain  o  line  allan  ar  unwaitb 
beb  stopio. 

27.  yr  ydwyf  wedi  tori  blaen  (fy)  ngenwair,  ond  wrtb  lice 
(y)  mae  genyf  un  arall  i  roddi  yn  ei  le  ef.  well  i  ni  ^meryd 
eaff"  yn  Ue  rhwyd.     (/ollais  samon  wrtb  nag  oedd  yna  neb  yn 


of  tbe  clock  morning ;  was  witb  bira  four  of  salmons,  eacb 
one  towards  tbree  pounds  on  ten  (=tbirteen  pounds).  Tbere 
sport  best  was- got  tbis-year  yet  to  one-anotber  (=at  onse). 
Is  asking  (=it  is  required)  getting  tackls  strong  very  to  try 
caching  them  in  one  of  tbe  lakes.  Not  is  anything  reliabl 
fishing  without  first  getting  rod  salmon,  and  hundred  yard 
of  line  at  the  winch,  witb  (=becauz)  when  is  one  rather 
big  after  hooking,  is  sure  of  going  with  from  forty  to  four 
twenty  (= eighty)  [yards]  of  line  out  on  one-time  without 
stopping. 

27.  I  am  after  breaking  point  my  rod,  but  thru  luck  is 
with- me  one  other  to  put  in  his  place.  Better  to  us  taking 
gaff  in  place  [landing-] net.  I- lost  salmon  thru  that- not  was 
there  anyone  near  to  me  to  gaff  him  to  me.     On  me  need  get 
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•gjafjovo-i  mil.  -nai  eijjo  kaayl  'kjastin :  jynga  nolig,  heb 
vood  rhyy  deeunee  ryy  vain,  -maar  blyan  rait  Saa,  ond 
-maar  gatan'byyr  wanani  bon  :  -maawedi  sigoan  barod.  syt 
biyyadir  goraP  -rhai  luydjontarhai  koxjonsyVan  taro  ora. 
-raaa  |auarwedi  deydur}>a-i  -vooda  blyan  -maanhuani  aluaa 
-gooxa  von^yan  yyn  'Saa  jaun  :  syt  yynadi  bono  P  -maao* 
huan  debigvelmaanhuankaali  galu — blainanhuan  goxjon,  -al 
bonanhuan  %yon. 

28.  paidjuxa  foa]>idim,  -neemi  drauxan  rbyy  aadyn,  nestyr 
raval.  -mivy^S  ambal  yynan  naidjoata  blyan,  -ond  Kimani 
xamydhi,  -ak  velyba^an  naroal  jaun  -kaayli  baxyo%i  alan 
rula.  -ond  panba^anhuwedi  baxyo'*6i  alan,  -maanbuan 
stouto  vlau-an  :  -ba^anan  huuyoor  banarbee]>  banag  kyni 
kaaylnhuiir  Ian,  -naafee'basanhuwedi  baxyani  kega.  pamF 
08  by^anhuwedi  baxyani  kega,  -byyS  raidi'Synhu  gadu-i 
kegaan  gorad,  -ak  wedynbyy%  duuranmyndi  mean,  -akani 
bo%inhuan  vy-an. 

29.  leemaar  enwar  ganoxi  P :  welishi  moni  ganoxiers  *troo 
ruan.  wel,  naavyomi  ^im  ar  lynan  sgota-ars  talum  jaun: 
-dadir  kuux,  -vaSunian  arvar  gamyd,  'Simyu  gaayl  man, 
-adadi  'Sim  gwerj?  heb  guux  ar  lyn,  -os  naavyy'Shian  wynt 
kryyjaun.  sgotaan  ravon  dipyn  W8i)>ja,  traa  by-ohinoo 
launo  %uur ;  -ond  ruandoos  dim  duuran  bono ;  -a  dunian 
bjyd   bee  naa-i,  -os  naa  sgota-i  'noos  wai)>ja  hevo  'PDT* 


cast :  one  medium,  without  being  too  thick  nor  too  slender. 
Is  the  fether  [=fly]  right  good,  but  is  the  gut  rather  weak 
in  her  stump :  she-is  after  bruizing  alredy.  What  quality 
fethers  ar  the  bestp  Sum  brown  or  sum  red  ar  striking 
(=take)  best.  Is  many  after  saying  to  me  being  the  fether 
ar  they  calling  *  cochybondu '  one  good  very :  what  Quality 
one  is  she  P  Ar  they  like  as  ar  they  getting  their  calling — 
their  points  red,  and  their  stumps  black. 

28.  Abstain  with  getting-hot  anything  (= getting  excited), 
or  you-wil-stiike  too  sudden,  until  (=so  that)  breaks  the 
hold.  Is  sum  one  jumping  at  the  fether,  but  not  taking 
her,  and  so  ar  often  very  getting  their  hooking  outside 
sum  where.      But  when  ar  they  after  hooking  outside,  ar 
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agos  ataf  fi  i  f^affio  ef  i  mi.  arnaf  fi  eisieu  cael  casting :  un 
^anoligy  heb  fod  rhy  c/ew  neu  ry^n.  (y)  mae  y  61uen  right 
dda,  ond  (y)  mae  y  f^yten  iur  wan  yn  ei  bon :  (y)  mae  wedi 
sigo  yn  iarod.  (pa)  sut  Uu  ydy  w  y  goreu  P  rhai  llwydion 
ynte  rhai  cochion  sydd  yn  taro  ^oreu.  (y)  mae  llawer  wedi 
dyweyd  wrthyf  fi  fod  y  Muen  maent  hwy  yn  ei  'alw  yn  ^och- 
y-fon-ddu  yn  un  dda  iawn :  (pa)  sut  un  ydyw  bono  P  (y) 
maent  hwy  yn  c/ebig  fel  (y)  maent  hwy  yn  cael  eu  galw — (en) 
blaenau  hwy  yn  ^ochion,  a'u  bonau  hwy  yn  dduon. 

28.  peidiwch  a  phoethi  dim,  neu  mi  darawch  yn  rhy 
sudden^  nes  tyr  yr  'afaeL  mi  fydd  ambell  un  yn  neidio  at  y 
61uen,  ond  ddim  yn  ei  chymeryd  hi,  ac  felly  byddan  yn  ami 
iawn  yn  cael  eu  bachu  oddiallan  rywle.  ond  pan  byddant 
hwy  wedi  bachu  oddiallan,  (y)  maent  hwy  yn  Btout  oflawan  : 
(y)  byddant  yn  hwy  o'r  haner  6ethiynag  cyn  eu  cael  hwy  i'r 
'Ian,  na  phe  buasent  hwy  wedi  bachu  yn  eu  cegau.  paham  P 
08  byddant  hwy  wedi  bachu  yn  eu  cegau,  bydd  (yn)  raid 
iddynt  hwy  ^radw  eu  cegau  yn  agored,  ac  wedi  hyny  (y)  bydd 
dwfr  yn  myned  imewn,  ac  yn  eu  boddi.  hwy  yn  fuan. 

29.  (yn)  mha  le  (y)  mae  yr  *enwair  genych  chwiP:  (ni) 
welais  hi  mo  honi  genych  chwi  er  ys  tro  ynawr.  well^  na 
fum  i  ddim  ar  y  Uyn  yn  pysgota  er  ys  talm  iawn  :  nid  ydyw 
y  cwch,  fyddwn  i  yn  arfer  (ei)  gymeryd,  ddim  iV  ^ael 
ynawr,  a  nid  ydyw  ddim  gwerth  heb  ^wch  ar  y  llyn,  os  na 
fydd  hi  yn  wynt  cryf  iawn.  pysgota  yn  yr  afon  rfipyn 
weithiau,  tra  bu  hi  yn  'o  lawn  o  ddwfr;  ond  ynawr  nid  oes 

they  brave  exceedingly  :  ar  longer  of  the  half  anyhow  (=at 
least)  befor  their  getting  (=they  ar  got)  to  the  shore,  than 
if  wer  they  after  hooking  in  their  mouths.  What-cauzP 
If  ar  they  after  hooking  in  their  mouths,  is  want  to  them 
keeping  their  mouths  open,  and  after  that  is  water  going 
inside,  and  drowning  them  soon. 

29.  In  what  place  is  the  rod  with  you  (=your  rod)  P:  not 
I-saw  her  anything  of«her  with  you  since  turn  (=for  sum 
time)  now.  Wei,  not  was  I  anything  on  the  lake  fishing 
ainse  while  very  (=for  a  long  time) :  not  is  the  boat,  was  I 
being-in-the-habit  his  taking  anything  to  his  getting  (=to 
be  got)  now,  and  not  is  anything  worth  without  boat  on  the 
lake,  if  not  is  she  wind  strong  very.     Fishing  in  the  river 
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:8gota  noosniaar  sgotwyr  ama-i  giid  man.  paubanmyndi 
laurama  kanta-i  filrstjo-i  bul.  wedynan  yano  am  %aaynee 
dair  aur  heb  savlyd  ryyn  ber.  -an  sgota-ari  hiata  waijja, 
-nes'ba^anhuwedi  stifjo.  usnos '^ruug^ir  usnosmaheTyd: 
-maahi  moor  olahevor  Joyad.  goran  byydpo  du^aboolii, 
osbyyS  duuran  isaljaun.  -byy%  moor  dau-y}  amba^i  droo» 
-nes'ba^anhuan  glayo  knu}a  ur^  %uad  adra,  meemi'va^Sanui 
truyna  naraal  jaun,  -ari  penameun  tumpa]>o  Vrain  droo  ara}, 
-nee  drosryu  glogun  nee  gilyS,  -nee-i  traaydmeunrhya  duj. 
8ar]7Jo%  yyn  ynwa]>o  benryu  gloguni  lauri  ganol  pu}  drosi 
benai  glystja,  -a  danaleeroo^oan  'xwer]>in  wedyn. 


Stories, 
-a  goog. 

30.  -roo^  poboldol  %elanaa  valx  jaunoor  'goog,  -pan 
glausonhuhi  troo  kantari  ooyd,  -ak  %iman  likjo-i%i  yyodo^i 
ano-i  stinjog.  -akmi  nay]>on  glau%  gi'^^Ty^g  &&i^  ^^ 
bulxgar  'Sinanyu  xaduno,  -akay)>oni  watj'ohi.  -ond  hedo^B 
googdros  dopa  kjauS.  -akroo'?  pauban  gwoy8i :  "  dasa  7711 
rtrasganan  rhagor,  -vasahi  %iroan  myud."  -maanhuan  galu 
pobol'dol  %elanan  'gogjad  arool  hany. 


piece  times  (=a  litl  surotimes),  whilst  was  she  rather  ful 
of  water ;  but  now  not  is-there  any  water  in  her ;  and  not 
know  I  in  the  world  what  thing  shal-do  I,  if  not  fish  I 
night  times  (=sumtirae8)  with  worm.     Fishing  night  ar  the 
fishermen  here  together  (=all)  now.     All  going  down  for 
the  first  to  take-first  the  pool.     After  that  in  the  place  there 
for  two  or  three  hours  without  moving  the  one  leg.     Fishing 
on  their  seat  times,  til  ar  they  after  stifiening.     Week  baa 
is  the  week  here  also :  is  she  so  light  with  moon.     Best  in 
(the)  world  the  darkest  is  she,  if  is  the  water  low  very.     Is 
so  dark  sum  to  turn  (=sumtimes),  until  (=that)  ar  they 
lighting  candls  at  cuming  home,  or  ar  on  their  noses  often 
very,  .on   their   hods    within   bush    of   thorns   turn   other 
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dim  dwfr  yn  hono ;  a  nid  wn  i  yn  (y)  byd  (pa)  beth  wnaf  fi, 
06  na  pysgotaf  fi  nos  weithiau  hefo  pryf.  pysgota  nos  (y) 
mae  y  pysgotwyr  yma  igyd  ynawr.  pawb  yn  myned  ilawr 
am  y  cyntaf  i  ffir%tio  ei  \>wll.  wedi  hyny  yn  (y)  fojo.  yno  am 
ddwy  neu  dm  awr  heb  syflyd  yr  un  fer.  yn  pysgota  ar  en 
beistedd  weithiau^  nes  byddant  hwy  wedi  %tiffio.  wythnos 
ddrwg  ydy w  yr  wythnos  yma  hefyd :  (y)  mae  hi  mor  'oleu 
befo  Ueuad.  goreu  yn  (y)  byd  po  rfywyllaf  byddo  hi,  os 
bydd  (y)  dwfr  yn  isel  iawn.  (y)  bydd  mor  fl?ywyll  ambell  i 
rfro,  nes  byddant  hwy  yn  goleuo  canwyllau  wrth  ddyfod 
adrefy  neu  mi  fyddant  ar  eu  trwynau  yn  ami  iawn,  ar  eu  penaa 
mown  twmpath  o  ddrain  dvo  arall,  neu  dtQ%  ry w  ^logwyn  neu 
gilydd,  neu  eu  traed  mown  rhyw  d\9\L  syrthiodd  un 
unwaith  o  ben  ry w  ^logwyn  ilawr  i  ^anol  pwll  dros  ei  ben  a'i 
^lustiau,  a  dyna  He  yr  oedd  ef  yn  chwerthin  wedi  hyn. 

y  ^og- 

30.  yr  oedd  pobl  Dolwyddelan  yn  falch  iawn  o'r  ^og, 
pan  ^ly wsant  hwy  hi  tro  cyntaf  erioed,  ac  ddim  yn  iicio  iddi 
/yned  oddiyno  i  Ffestiniog,  ac  mi  wnaethant  gl&wdd  gwrysg 
ar  (/raws  bwlch  (y)  Oerddinen  iw  chadw  yno,  ac  aethant  i 
watcho  hi.  ond  ehedodd  y  ^og  c/ros  dop  y  clawdd.  ac  yr 
oedd  pawb  yn  gwaeddi :  "  pe  buasai  un  wrysgen  yn  rhagor^ 
fuasai  hi  ddim  yn  myned."  maent  hwy  yn  galw  pobl 
Dolwyddelan  yn  ^ogiaid  ar  ol  hyny. 

(= another  time),  or  across  sum  steep-rock  or  other,  or 
their  feet  within  sum  hole.  Fel  one  onse  from  hed  sum 
steep-rock  down  to  midl  pool  over  his  hed  and  his  ears, 
and  there  place  was  he  laughing  after  this. 

The  cuckoo. 

30.  Was  peple  Dolyddelan  glad  very  of  the  cuckoo,  when 
berd  they  her  turn  nrst  ever,  but  not  liking  to-her  going 
f  rom-there  to  Festiniog.  And  made  fence  branches  across  gap 
the  Gerddinen  to  her  keeping  there,  and  went  to  wach  her. 
Sut  flew  the  cuckoo  across  top  die  fence.  And  was  eyeryone  ex- 
claimi  n  g :  "  if  had-been  one  branchmor,  had-been  she  not  going." 
At  they  calling  peple  Dolwyddelan  ouokoo-men  after  this. 
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-a  %ay  been  laqk. 

31.  -roo%  day  been  laqkan  byuan  koytmor'dol  Velan,  -a 
dayjjonii  gooyd'bavod  rhiisgi  dori  polyn  presab.  -ak  erbyni- 
«ynbu  vyndagoo  adra,  -roo«an  rbyy  bur,  -a  d9y>onagooani 
ooli  gooyd'bavod  rbiisgi'dori  damobono.  -akmaa  been 
Sjarab  ar  ool  bahy  :  "  -vyyri  ooydrbyy  biiro  gooydond 
yQwa]>an'dol  Welan." 

kadu  kavriandol  %elan. 

32.  |auaro  amsara  nool,  -roo%  Jopuran'dol  %elaii  nala 
Bgweny.  ve|y',  pan'va^a  axos  kadu  kavri  am  be}>a  ga'merid 
oor  Jop  beb  daly  am  danynbu',  -roo'%  ganovo  for  bolol 
ri«»aKjoli  naydbany ,  seev,  :rboi  lyyna  nuySa  werj)id  meun 
lyfr.  ynwa])rooS  farmur,  -a'xanovo  gavri'bevovo.  -ak 
ur]>  setlio  -roo^a  Jopuran  enwir  pe]>aoo%a  farmurwedi  kaayL 
"  kay)>ox  buuyso  Jugur,"  me^avo,  gan  buyntjoati  lyyn  (-vel 
byn  I>).  "  doo,"  me^ar  farmur.  "  kay]>ox  xwartaro  dee," 
gan  bwyntjoata  Jyyndra  xevn  (-vel  byn  D).  "  doo,"  me8ar 
farmur.  "  k9y])ox  "gosyn  bevyd,"  me^ar  Jopur,  gan  buynt- 
joata  lyyn  (-vel  hya  O).  "naa^o,"  me^ar  farmur,  "-radu 
iin  gnayd  kausva  byyn,  -ak  ii  bee  pranun  ii  gausgano  xii?" 
"  wel,  -radaxwedi  gaaylo,"  me^ar  Jopar,  "  dama-i  lyyno  ar 


Tbe  two  old  youtb  (=bacbelor8). 

31.  Tbere  was  two  old  youtb  living  in  Coetmor  Dolwyddelan, 
and  came  to  wood  Hafod  Rbisgl  to  cut  pole  cow-stall.  And 
towards  to  tbem  going  with  bim  (=takiug  it)  borne,  was  too 
long,  and  came  witb  bim  in  bis  track  (=back)  to  wood  Hafod 
Rbisgl  to  cut  piece  from  bim.  And  is  old  saying  after  tbat : 
"not  was  ever  too  long  of  wood  but  onse  in  Dolwyddelan." 

Keeping  acount  in  Dolwyddelan. 

32.  Mucb  of  time  back  was  sbopman  (=:sbopkeeper)  in 
Dolwyddelan  not  coud  write.  So,  wben  was  cauz  keeping 
acount  about  tbings  wer-taken  from  tbe  sbop  witbout  paying 
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y  ddau  hen  lano. 

31.  yr  oedd  dau  hen  lane  yn  byw  yn  Coetmor  Dolwyddelan, 
a  daethant  i  ^oed  Hafod  Rhisgl  i  dori  polyn  preseb.  ae 
erbyn  iddynt  hwy  fyned  ag  ef  adref,  yr  oedd  yn  rhy  hir,  a 
daethant  ag  ef  yn  ei  ol  i  goed  Hafod  Rhisgl  i  ^ori  darn  o 
hono.  ac  mae  hen  ddiareb  ar  ol  hyny :  "  (ni)  fu  erioed  rhy 
hir  o  ^oed  ond  unwaith  yn  Dolwyddelan." 

cadw  cyfrif  yn  Dolwyddelan, 

32.  llawer  o  amser  ynol  yr  oedd  shopwr  yn  Dolwyddelan 
na  'allai  ysgrifenu,  felly,  pan  fyddai  achos  cadw  cyfrif  am 
fethau  a  ^ymerid  o'r  shop  heb  e/alu  am  danynt  hwy,  yr  oedd 
ganddo  ef  ffordd  hollol  wreiddiol  i  wneud  hyny,  sef,  rhoddi 
Hon  y  nwyddau  a  werthid  mewn  Uyfr.  unwaith  yr  oedd 
ffermwT,  a  chanddo  ef  ^frif  hefo  ef.  ac  wrth  setlo  yr  oedd 
y  shopwT  yn  enwi  y  pethau  oedd  y  ffermwr  wedi  cael. 
^'cawsoch  iwys  o  siicgr"  meddai  ef,  gan  6wyntio  at  ei  lun 
(fel  hyn  t>).  "  do/'  meddai  y  ffermwr,  "  cawsoch  chtcarter 
o  de"  gan  Jwyntio  at  y  Hun  r/rachefn  (fel  hyn  D).  "  do," 
meddai  y  ffermwr,  "  cawsoch  ^syn  hefyd,"  meddai  y 
ahopwT,  gan  Jwyntio  at  y  llun  (fel  hyn  O)-  "  ^^  ddo," 
meddai  y  j^rwwr,  "  yr  ydwyf  yn  gwneyd  caws  fy  hun,  ac  i 
6eth  prynwn  i  ^aws  genych  chwi  P  "  "  wel,  yr  ydych  wedi 
gael  ef,"  meddai  y  shopwr,  "  dyma  ei  lun  ef  ar  lawr."    "  tceilj 


for  them,  was  with  him  way  holely  original  to  do  that,  that-is, 
putting  picture  the  goods  wer-sold  in  book.  One-time  was 
farmman  (= farmer),  and  with  him  acount  with  him.  And 
at  setling  was  the  shopman  naming  the  things  was  the 
farmman  after  getting.  "You-got  pound  of  sugar,"  said 
he,  with  pointing  at  his  picture  (as  this  t>).  "Yes,"  said 
the  farmman.  "  You-got  quarter  [of  a  poundTof  tea,"  with 
pointing  at  the  picture  again  (as  this  o)*  "  les,"  said  the 
farmman.  "You-got  cheez  also,"  said  the  shopman,  with 
pointing  at  the  picture  (as  this  O)*  "  No,"  said  the  farmman, 
••  I-am  making  checz  myself,  and  to  what-thing  wer-buying 
I  cheez  with  you  P  "  "  Wel,  you  ar  after  getting  him,"  said 
the  shopman,  "here  his  picture  of-him  on  floor  (=down  [in 
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laur."  "  wel,  -pryyn  banagadio  ar  laurai  peidjo,"  meSar 
farmur,  "xeesi  monovo,  end  kees  vaayn  Jivo'."  "oo,"  me%ar 
Jopur,  ''  maayn  |ivo  adi-o\  end  moodiwedi  aq  hoYJo  rhoia 
tujaixi  ganolo  '*  (-vel  hyn  0). 

•a  farmur  an  TO^lon. 

33.  ar  oxer  many^hi  rayj^og  -roc's  'farmnran  byu  mean 
ta'Syn  baxan  ;  -ak  er  vood  pope])oi  gumpas  nai}>aka  syryi^ 
atoba^Sa  boob  amsaraa  an  voSlon,  -nen  wedighevoi  'rimig: 
-va%a  dima  naa-ani  blejjo.  vely,  yyn  dumod,  :panoo%a& 
:kadu  suun  am  ruba])oo%an'mynda  mlaaynan  tyy,  mti%a-i 
riraig  ur]>o :  "  huna  hun,  rbosu  'xiian  tyy,  -mi  ai  ina 
a^an'hevor  gwoijjon,  -i  nii'gaayl  gwelda  vedruxi  blejjo 
xynan."  ve^yka  tynudiir  r/raig'vynd  alana  dumod  wedyo, 
-akiir  guur  arosan  tyy.  -a  dumod  hunu  -oo%  aijjo  'koiVL 
ve^y,  rhoo]>a  laay]>ana  vy^a,  -a  dexro'S  ami  pan  ar  gand 
korSi,  tdimla  saxad,  -ame  'Saljabasa  draxtoor  kumooS 
ganovoan  selaran  gastal  dioda  dim  aja  gaayl.  vely,  -i  laon 
goo,  -a  d3ugani  lau.  panoo'Sa  kuru  ar  ganol  rhedag,  k]aoa 
-ryu  suunan  gegin,  -ak  ar  ynwa]>me  %aljo%bood  ruba])  alano 
lee  hevor  vy^a.  rhedo'Si  vany,  -a  dana^eeroo^  rhuux  wedi  j 
troir  vy'Sa,  -akan  avada  }aay))  o'Syd  laur.      -aoiwyl  tinab   i 


the  book])."  "Wel,  what  the  one  ever  is  he  on  floor  or 
abstaining  (= whether  it  is  down  or  not)/'  said  the  farmman, 
"  not  got  I  anything  of  him,  bat  I-got  stone  grinding." 
"  Oh ! "  said  the  shopman,  *'  stone  grinding  is  he,  but  IQT 
being  of-me  after  forgetting  putting  the  hole  in  his  midl 
of-him  "  (as  this  O). 

The  farmman  discontented. 

33.  On  side  mountain  Hiraethog  was  farmman  living  in 
farm  litl;  and  altho  being  everything  of  his  compass  (= around 
him)  exceedingly  comfortabl,  stil  he-was  all  time  diBCon* 
tented,  especialy  with  his  wife :  was  nothing  she-did  pleasing 
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pa  yr  nn  bynag  jAjw  ef  ar  lawr  ai  peidio,"  meddai  y 
ffermwTy  "  (ni)  chefais  i  mo  bono  ef,  ond  cefais  Jsen  Uifo." 
"  o"  meddai  j  shopwr,  "  maen  llifo  ydyw  ef,  ond  (fy)  mod  i 
wedi  anghofio  rboddi  y  twU  yn  ei  ^anol  ef  "  (fel  byn  0). 

y  ffermwT  anfoddlawn. 

33.  ar  ocbr  mynydd  Hiraethog  yr  oedd  ffermwr  yn  byw 
mown  tyddyn  byohan;  ao  er  for  pob  petb  o'i  ^vrmpas  yn 
eitbaf  cysurus,  eto  byddai  bob  amser  yn  anfoddlawn,  yn 
enwedig  hef o'i  wraig :  fyddai  dim  a  wnai  yn  ei  h/esio.  felly, 
un  diwrnod,  pan  oedd  yn  cadw  swn  am  rywbeth  oedd  yn 
mynd  yn  mlaen  yn  y  ty,  meddai  ei  wraig  wrtho :  "  bwn  a 
hwn,  arosweb  cbwi  yn  (y)  ty,  mi  af  fi  innau  allan  befo  y 
gweision,  i  ni  ^ael  gweled  a/edrweb  cbwi  hieato  eicb  hunan/' 
felly,  cytunwyd  i'r  wraig  fyned  allan  y  diwrnod  wedi  byny, 
lie  i'r  gwr  aros  yn  (y)  ty.  y  diwrnod  bwnw  oedd  eisieu 
corddi.  felly,  rboddodd  y  Uaetb  yn  y  fuddai,  a  decbreuodd 
ami.  pan  ar  ^anol  corddi,  teimlai  sycbed,  a  meddyliai  (y) 
bnasai  dracht  o'r  cwrw  oedd  ganddo  ef  yn  y  cellar  yn  ^ystal 
diod  a  dim  'allai  ^aeL  felly,  i  lawr  ag  ef,  dijug  yn  ei  law.  pan 
oedd  y  cwrw  ar  ^anol  rbedeg,  clywodd  ryw  swn  yn  y  ^egin, 
ac  ar  unwaitb  meddyliodd  bod  rywbetb  allan  o  le  befo  y 
fuddai.  rhedodd  i  fyny,  a  dyna  He  yr  oedd  yr  bwcb  wedi 
troi  y  fuddai,  ac  yn  yfed  y  llaetb  oddibyd  lawr.      yn  ei 


bim.  So,  one  day,  wben  be-was  bolding  noiz  about  sumtbing 
was  going  abed  (=on)  in  tbe  bouse,  said  bis  wife  to-bira : 
"Tbis  and  tbis  (=so  and  so),  stay  you  in  tbe  bouse,  I-wil-go 
I  out  witb  tbe  servants,  to  us  getting  seeing  can  you  pleaz 
yourself."  So,  was-agreed  to  tbe  wife  going  out  tbe  day 
after  tbat,  and  to  tbe  husband  staying  in  tbe  bouse.  Tbe 
day  tbat  (=tbat  day)  was  want  churning.  So,  be-put  the 
milk  in  the  churn,  and  began  on-ber.  When  on  midl 
churning,  he-felt  dryness,  and  thoght  would-be  draft  of 
tbe  beer  was  witb  him  in  tbe  cellar  as-good  drink  as  any- 
thing he-could  get.  So,  to  floor  (=down)  with  bim,  and 
iug  in  his  hand.  Wben  was  tbe  beer  on  midl  running,  he- 
Lerd  sum  noiz  in  tbe  kicben,  and  on  one-time  (=at  onse) 
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kipjo^a  vuya|a  ]>rauo%  rhuuxani  fen  nesoo^an  varu.  :ar 
hyn,  koyjo^vooda  kuruan  rhedagi  laurana  selar.  -i  knit 
goo,  -ak  erbyn  hany  -roo%a  kuruwedi  rhedag  boob  t|opyn 
hyd  laura  selar. 

34.  arool  hany  -aa]>i  vany  iir  gegin,  -a  gwela-ibood 
destan  amsariir  gwdiJjou'%uadi  ginjo>  -  akanta  bob  ^exraptr 
toi  kinjo.  Ye|y-roe  %aljo%maakra  xanado  yyudvasa  moji 
buylysi  ndyd.  arool  rhoir  yyud  ar  taan,  kovjo^vooda  rjvn 
vlii]>  hebi  gulun  alan,  -a  rhedo^^yu  gu|un,  -ame  %aljcl8i 
ibasan'kaal  boljad  meun  rhyu  arS  vexanty  kevniir  tyj. 
ve}y  aaj^ahii  ano.  -an  yyn  pen  iir  ar6roo%  dibin'lleed  ywu, 
-ak  oyna-iiryyux  8ar]>jo  drosto.  -ak  er  rouuyni%o  alyi  watjfl^ 
:  rhoo]?  raafami  xyrn,  -a  rhoo})a  pen  araliir  rhaafi  laur  tpiur 
sim'^a  iir  gegin.  -ak'ur]>i  voodwedikaal  kiminto  go|adci8i 
nr]>a  laay]>a  kuru  aarhuux,  -roe  %aljo%  man  am  neyd 
pope]>an  holol  sikir.  -a  rhag  ovniir  rhaaf  slipjo-i  for 
hebi%o-i  gweld,  rhuymo^hiami  glyyn.  gida  hany,  danar 
vyuxan  8ar})jo  drosa  dibin,  -aki  vanyag  anta-i  draayd  -aa 
ganta-iir  sim^a,  -a  J>rooydo  boob  tyy-i  'veemooS  anihi  (-Tel 
syymeun  beensim  ^y-a  manta|  vaur) ;  -a  danalee'rooVo-aa 
dala  vyuxan  haqjodrosa  dibin  gervy^i  xjTn.  erbyn  byn 
-rooSa  gwoi/jonan  daad  ata  tyy  ati  kinjo.     -a  gwela  yyno 


thoght  being  sumtbing  out  of  place  with  the  chum.  Baa 
up,  and  there  place  was  the  sow  after  turning  the  chumt 
and  drinking  the  milk  from  along  floor.  In  his  wiidnees 
he-snacht  the  hachet,  and  struck  the  sow  in  her  bed  until 
she-was  ded.  On  this  he  rememberd  being  the  beer  running 
to  floor  in  the  cellar.  To  floor  with  him,  and  against  thai 
was  the  beer  after  running  every  drop  along  floor  the  cellar. 
34.  After  that  he-went  up  to  the  kichen^  and  saw  her  bein( 
just  time  to  the  servants  cuming  to  dinner,  and  he  withou 
beginning  preparing  the  dinner.  So  he-thoght  that  potfu 
of  porridg  would-be  most  eazy  to  make.  After  putting  th 
porridg  on  the  flre,  he  rememberd  being  the  cow  mile 
without  her  letting  out,  and  ran  to  her  letting-out,  and  thogl 
she-would-be  getting  bellyful  in  sum  garden  litl  side  back  1 
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wylltineb  cipiodd  y  fwyell,  a  tharawodd  yr  hwch  yn  ei  phen 
'  nes  oedd  yn  Jkrw,     ar  hyn,  cofiodd  fod  y  cwrw  yn  rhedeg  i 
lawr  yn  y  celiar.     i  lawr  ag  ef,  ac  erbyn  hyny  yr  oedd  y 
cwrw  wedi  rhedeg  bob  tropjn  hyd  lawr  y  cellar. 

34.  ar  ol  hyny  aeth  i  fyny  i'r  ^egin,  a  gwelai  hi  bod  just 
yn  amser  i'r  gweision  ddyfod  i  ^iniaw,  ac  yntau  heb  ddechreu 
parotoi  y  ciniaw.  felly  meddyliodd  mai  crochanaid  o  uwd 
fnasai  mwyaf  hwylus  i  wneyd.  ar  ol  rhoddi  yr  uwd  ar  y 
tan,  cofiodd  fod  y  fnwch  flith  heb  ei  goUwng  allan,  a  rhedodd 
i'w  goUwng,  a  meddyliodd  y  buasai  yn  cael  boliad  mown 
rhyw  'ardd  fechan  tu  cefn  i'r  ty.  felly  aeth  a  hi  yno.  yn 
un  pen  i'r  'ardd  yr  oedd  dibyn  lied  /awr,  ac  ofnai  i'r  fuwch 
syrthio  (s^rosto.  ac  er  mwyn  iddo  'allu  ei  icafchio,  rhoddodd 
raff  am  ei  chym,  a  rhoddodd  y  pen  arall  i'r  rhaff  ilawr 
trwy'r  aimdde  i'r  ^egin.  ac  wrth  ei  fod  wedi  cael  cymmaint 
o  polled  oddiwrth  y  llaeth,  y  cwrw,  a'r  hwch,  meddyliodd 
ynawr  am  wneyd  pobpeth  yn  hoUol  sicr.  a  rhag  ofn  i'r 
rhaff  slipio  iffwrdd  heb  iddo  ei  gweled,  rhwymodd  hi  am  ei 
^lun.  gyda  hyny  dyma  y  fuwch  yn  syrthio  dros  y  dibyn,  ac 
ifyny  ag  yntau  ei  rfraed  yn  ^yntaf  i'r  aimdde,  a  throed  o  ftob  tu 
i  /earn  oedd  ynddi  hi  (fel  y  sydd  mewn  hen  simddeau  mantel  I 
J^ttt)  ;  a  dyna  lie  yr  oedd  ef  yn  dal  y  fuwch  yn  hangio  dros 
y  dibyn  gerfydd  ei  chym.  erbyn  hyn  yr  oedd  y,  gweision 
yn  dyfod  at  y  ty  at  eu  ciniaw.     a  gwelai  un  o  honynt  hwy  y 


the  house.  So  he- went  with  her  there.  In  one  bed  (=end) 
to  the  garden  was  a  steep-place  rather  big,  and  he-feard  to 
the  cow  falling  over-him.  And  in  order  to-him  being-able 
to  wach  her,  he-put  rope  about  her  horns,  and  put  the  hed 
other  to  the  rope  to  floor  thru  the  chimney  to  the  kichen. 
And  thru  his  being  after  getting  so-much  of  loss  from  the 
milk,  the  beer,  and  the  sow,  he-thoght  now  about  making 
everything  holely  safe.  And  from  fear  to  the  rope  slipping 
away  without  to  him  seeing  her  (=the  rope),  he-tied  her 
about  his  thigh.  With  that  here  the  cow  falling  over  the 
steep-place,  and  up  with  him  his  feet  first  to  the  chimney,  and 
foot  of  every  side  to  beam  was  in  her  (as  is  in  old  chimnies 
opening  big) ;  and  there  place  was  he  holding  the  cow 
hanging  over  the  steep-place  by  her  horns.     Towards  this 
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honynhu-a  vyuxan  windjo  drosa  dibin  ;  -a  rhag  ovni^i  dagj, 
rhedo%  ati,  kipjo^i  gajal,  -a  ]>oro%a  rhaaf.  -i  lauraar  yjuxo 
yyn  oxor,  -aki  laur  aar  guur  oor  sim^a,  -gau  Sisgin  ninjonari 
beniir  kroxon  yyud,  -ni  raid  xwanegy  -vooda  rt^aigwedi 
-kaal  he^ax  by]>  aroola  dumod  hunu. 

-a  tailjurar  torur  be^L 

35.  an'|an  vroJ?an'beeJ)  amsar  nool'  -roo^  tailjuran  bp; 
ak  nool  arvar  ramsar  hunu  -di  lana-i'alwa  diga]>  truu  vyndoor 
nail  dyyiir  lali  nayd  di}adiirkam  dogjon.  truu  vanwaDtii 
pluuymaa  luybyrka  hoySysan  pajjo.  yyn  bora  -roofSgans 
tailjur  axosi  vynd  hyda  luybyri  vyndati  wai]>.  -rooKan 
digu^hevyd  -voodka  nhebruqi-gamyd  leea  dumod  hunn,  -aar 
torur  be%iwedi  sglyso  torir  bee%.  vely,  aa]>atian  Ton 
jaunur])  loyni  kanul,  -ak  erbynvooda  tailjuran  pa/jo,  -Poo8 
drosi  benana  bee^S.  klauo*%  ru-ynan  pa/jo  hyda  luybjrr,  -i 
gwoy'So'Samo  :  **  vaintadioor  gloox  P  "  me'Sar  tailjur : 
"  -vaint  banagadihioor  gloox,  -maayhian  rhyy  vora-ixi  godi 
ato." 


was  the  servants  cuming  to  the  house  to  their  dinner.  And 
saw  one  of  them  the  cow  strugling  over  the  precipice;  and 
from  fear  to- her  choking,  ran  to  her,  snatcht  his  knife,  and 
cut  the  rope.  To  floor  with  the  cow  of  one  side,  and  to  floor 
with  the  man  from  the  chimney,  with  alighting  directly  on 
his  hed  to  the  pot  porridg.  Not  need  adding  being  the  wife 
after  getting  peace  always  after  the  day  that. 

The  tailor  and  the  cutter  graves. 

35.  In  Llanfrothen  thing  (=8ura)  time  back  was  tailor 
living ;  and  acording-to  custom  the  time  that  he-foUowd  his 
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fuwch  yn  tcindio  dros  j  dibyn ;  a  rhag  ofn  iddi  e/agu,  rhedodd 
ati,  cipiodd  ei  ^Uellt  a  thorodd  y  rhaff.  i  lawr  a'r  fuwoh  o 
Tin  ochr,  ac  i  lawr  a'r  gwr  or  simdde,  gan  ddisgyn  yn  union 
ar  ei  6en  i'r  crochan  uwd.  ni  raid  ychwanegu  fod  y  wraig 
wedi  cael  heddwch  byth  ar  ol  y  diwmod  hwnw. 

y  teiiiwr  a'r  torwr  beddi. 

35.  yn  Llanfrothen  Jeth  amser  yn  ol  yr  oedd  teiiiwr  yn 
byw  ;  ac  3m  ol  arfer  yr  amser  hwnw  dylynai  ei  'alwedigaeth 
trwy  ;^ned  o'r  naill  dj  i'r  Hall  i  wneyd  dillad  i'r  cymmy- 
dogion.  trwy /yn went  y  plwyf  y  mae  llwybr  cyhoeddus  yn 
pasio.  un  boreu  yr  oedd  gan  y  teiiiwr  achos  i  /yned  ar  hyd 
y  llwybyr  i  ^yned  at  ei  waith.  yr  oedd  yn  dygwydd  hefyd 
fod  cynhebrwng  i  ^ymeryd  lie  y  diwmod  hwnw,  a'r  torwr 
beddi  wedi  esgeuluso  tori  y  bedd.  felly,  aeth  ati  yn  foreu 
iawn  wrth  'oleuni  canwyU.  ac  erbyn  fod  y  teiiiwr  yn  pa«o, 
yr  oedd  ef  dros  ei  Jen  yn  y  bedd.  clywodd  rywun  yn  pasio 
ar  hyd  y  llwybyr,  a  gwaeddodd  amo  :  "  (pa)  /aint  ydyw  hi 
o'r  ^loch  ?  "  meddai  y  teiiiwr :  "  (pa)  /aint  Jynag  ydyw  hi 
o'r  ^loch,  mae  hi  yn  rhy  foreu  i  chwi  ^odi  eto." 


calling  thru  going  from  the  one  house  to  the  other  to  make 
clothes  to  the  neighbors.  Thru  churchyard  the  parish  is 
path  public  passing.  One  morning  was  with  the  tailor  cauz 
to  go  along  the  path  to  go  to  his  work.  Was  happening 
also  being  funeral  to  take  place  the  day  that,  and  the  cutter 
graves  after  neglecting  cutting  the  grave.  So  he  went  to- her 
(=at  it)  erly  very  by  light  candl,  and  towards  being  the 
tailor  passing,  was-he  over  his  hed  in  the  grave.  He-herd 
sumone  passing  along  the  path,  and  calld  on  him :  ''  What 
quantity  is  she  of  the  clock  P "  Said  the  tailor :  "  What 
quantity  ever  is  she  of  the  clock,  is  she  too  erly  for  you 
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I  ad  sum  mor  stories  in  the  Yizibl  Speech  alfabet  for  the 
benefit  of  thoze  who  prefer  it  to  the  Romic  notation  employd 
abuT. 

36.  :o]i^  2jT  sfcoo)]?  o[i](;id]i  ©XiooIit  dIo]!  ahd^, 
©3*v^  pjirrf  ©Ji^J  ^C^  <d3»cdd.  -3v<d1»cd  dJi,  -^Is  arrjwjw 
(DcdXj:2<dJt  ejT  sfco<D3p,  -3  rolVJ^i'f  ©3ols3x  oL^.  •) 
ooJ*v4  •<dC*^  -I'>J4©s|)idI  aj>Cv;3^  ©3°ls3i:  afw.  -cdJuhi 
F3»rTiT    ool*     >35^T3b     cDjiCDcnJ     3"3'^*c^iw)     axDl*s,    -JoI» 

-I  Dla3co  air  ©icol. 

37.  -(dJwi  Dla3coiT  pIto3  ^C*'^  ^3®  -3-  oC®^'*^ 
aJiOT-fw)  alp.  -3^^'  ^[co^  oojn  w3^3®  ih^}i  ->}« 
Ailii  Qoh  ©If,  -3  Q^IotJ^it  wfjiioj:  "asfo  dJ<d>JB^ 
«3''3^P  oC^acoJwi  aj*!©."     -3  Q''3*^I  Dla3co  CdcoWwI: 

"cCn  w3>3073'dI»  rji  a3(D33c  ^ 

-IT  d<d|>I3f  Djci)>33F  aCi3c,  j 

4 

']l    dJcO    F3i(i)>(;C0    S3*C  ^ 

-I  F(yiaiT0jcO  w(;co3'7. 

38.  3»w  -FCwfa  Ii33v;IxFsC  >i0coTito3-cd  wCco3t.  -3a-9|;ajl 
as(;co©  F3nDi  DCDlii  -3  iI>3«Io<i>X  aJcocDj-i,  sii]ji  >J^ 
-t3®'J*^'^3"  ^^♦'^  F(yiaJ»Ci)  Dco3»n  ;  -3  ®sC®3^^»^  xdIus  -I 
:>J»0I7  fCwIcdi  a73»I  '>}u>Dz\ii],  :o]  >Jw  DI73€>  -I  H;^ 
cx^laj-  3ps3<d  -f3  m3ijwi  F|yiaJ©}cD  \j[ai]i ;  -3a  1(du  >It;dI 
>lcD,  Do3iJw3^^  >cDl'7a5®cD3  cO^,  ooliax  >3«cJw3-f|;3:7  sxtqjJ^d 
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"0C®>"    P|WI^    pCwIg,    "-Cl)J*W    D3iDD0bCD    DOilllT    Oojl    oll 

2[*i  DjiocDlsicDwlDCcD  ^li  tJ*s."    (I*«dJwi  dJiooocdIs). 

-I  >3^FicD-3»CD  s(y|cDaco3s. 

39.    -(D^wafi   fijn  >3(j)FicD   1133^  o(y|cDacD3s,  -3a-(D3wii 

aJ(DlJ  cl»m,  -3  filu3p  Di<DliiD3  ofi3is.     -  3a  Jkd  ©liji'  -pX 

sIcodcdJw   oofn   >3<^pi^>  -3  <pCc«J^   ®CaJ^®    Gw3spJ^   '^P^^ 
-a3il  alDcoJ   3cd3'7I*cd   aa)o3»i,  -3  aJ>Ii3cDl  dC*v/  f3icd-Iv4>J, 

00093^3:  P 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

It  is  witli  sum  hezitation  that  I  bring  out  this  contribution  to 
the  fonology  and  dialectology  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Euro- 
pean languages.  I  hav  kept  it  back  as  long  as  I  can,  and  hav 
devoted  three  long  summers  to  studying  the  language  on  the  spot, 
and  am  simply  unable  to  giv  any  mor  time  to  a  subject  which  lies 
ontside  my  regular  scheme  of  work ;  so  that  if  I  keep  it  back  stil 
longer,  I  shal  only  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  what  I  hav  lemt : 
even  alredy,  after  the  interval  of  a  summer  spent  in  N'orway,  my 
impressions  ar  not  so  fresh  as  they  wer  when  I  first  wrote  out  the 
ruf  draft  of  this  paper. 

If  my  skech  wer  even  mor  imperfect  than  it  is,  I  should  stil  feel 
myself  partly  justified  in  bringing  it  out,  as  a  contribution  to  a 
hitherto  totally  neglected  subject.  If  its  errors  lead  any  foneticaly 
traind  Welshman  to  supersede  it  by  such  a  ful  and  reliabl  work  as 
can  only  bo  done  by  a  traind  nativ,  its  most  ambitious  aims  wil  be 
fully  acumplisht.  Meanwhile  it  wil,  I  hope,  be  of  sum  use  to 
general  foneticians,  as  wel  as  Celtic  specialists,  and  also  to  those 
who  wish  to  lem  to  speak  the  language,  which,  on  acount  of 
the  wide  divergence  between  the  writn  and  spoken  language,  has 
hitherto  been  a  practical  impossibility  for  most  f oreiners. 

In  order  to  make  the  paper  mor  generaly  accessibl,  I  hav  adopted 
a  modification  of  my  Broad  Eomic  notation  insted  of  Yizibl  Speech, 
which  I  much  prefer  myself ;  I  hav,  however,  givn  a  few  texts  in 
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the  latter  notation.    In  my  Eomic  notation  I  regret  now  that  I  did 
not  uze  (i))  insted  of  (q). 

I  hope  that  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  Hying 
languages,  this  wil  he  found  to  he  an  advance  on  my  previous 
atempts.  I  think  myself  I  hav  made  an  advance  in  one  respect, 
nL  in  that  of  giving  ful  texts.  This  is  no  dout  the  most  lahorious 
and  responsihl  part  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  that  which  offers 
most  pitfalls  to  any  one  dealing  with  a  forein  language,  hut,  if  done 
with  reazonahl  care,  is  of  mor  real  value  than  any  numher  of  word- 
lists  and  paradigms,  for  it  alone  givs — or  atempts  to  giv-— the 
iinsofisticated  facts  of  the  language. 

I  hav,  of  course,  treated  the  language  thruout  as  a  living  one, 
and  hav  givn  the  same  prominence  to  the  horrowd  English  as  to  tlie 
nativ  element.  The  italicized  words  in  the  texts  wil  giv  a  good 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  English  words,  which,  after  all,  is  8ll^ 
prizingly  small,  considering  the  long  and  intimate  interconne 
hetween  the  speakers  of  the  two  languages.  Most  of  them,  too,  ar 
very  thuroly  naturalized,  in  meaning  as  wel  as  form,  so  that  a 
patriotic  Welshman  has  no  mor  reazon  to  he  ashamed  of  them  thsn 
an  Englishman  has  of  his  French  words.  It  is  greatly  to  he 
wisht  that  educated  Welshmen  would  cultivate  the  genuin  spoken 
language  insted  of  the  artificial  jargon  of  the  newspapers,  and 
reflect  that  the  superiority  of  such  a  work  as  the  Bardd  Cipi§ 
consists  precisely  in  its  style  being  founded  (as  shown  by  the 
numerous  English  words)  on  the  every-day  speech  of  the  period. 
Welsh  can  no  mor  be  made  an  exception  to  the  inexorabl  law  oi 
change  than  English  or  any  other  language :  it  is  its  change,  its 
development,  that  proves  it  to  be  realy  a  living  language ;  and  a 
language  that  is  prezervd  only  by  writing  is  litl  better  than  a  ded 
language. 

In  concluzion,  I  hav  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  all  my  helpers 
in  Wales.  To  Mr.  John  Owens,  of  Hafod  Lwyfog,  and  his  amiaU 
family  (especialy  his  sun  David) ;  to  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  of  Port 
Madoc;  and,  abuv  all,  to  my  teacher,  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  of 
Beddgelert,  who  entered  so  thuroly  into  the  spirit  of  my  woik  as 
to  write  out  fonetic  texts  himself  under  my  guidance.  It  would 
hav  been  almost  impossibl  for  me  to  master  the  details  of  the 
language,  or  giv  the  texts  heded  *  Dialogs  and  Descriptions,'  with- 
out his  help.  The  stories  I  owe  mainly  to  the  Owens  family,  and 
to  Mr.  Davies.* 
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XV.— ITALIAN  AKD  URALIC  POSSESSIVE  SUFFIXES 
COMPARED.    By  H.I.H.  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte. 

Of  the  three  great  classes  into  which  all  haman  languages 
are  divided — 1^  Isolating  ;  2°.  Agglutinative ;  3°.  Inflec- 
tional— only  the  last  two,  which  have  grammatical  forms,  are 
capable  of  furnishing  possessive  suffixes.  Nevertheless  it  is 
not  every  language  that  belongs  to  these  two  classes  which 
possesses  such  pronominal  forms.  Although  there  are  not 
only  agglutinative,  but  also  inflectional  extra-European  lan- 
guages (for  instance,  the  Semitic  and  modem  Persian)  which 
have  these  suffixes,  Europe  itself,  with  a  single  very  curious 
exception,  shews  them  only  in  the  XJralic  languages,  which 
form  the  fifth  family  of  the  Altaic  stem,  one  of  the  indepen- 
dent members  of  the  agglutinative  class. 

It  is  to  the  above-named  very  curious  exception  that  I 
intend  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  hearers,  without  even 
attempting  to  explain  its  cause.  An  interesting  and  positive 
fact  will  always  have  more  intrinsic  value  in  philology  than 
a  doubtful  explanation  ;  precisely  as  the  well^ascertained 
existence  of  some  rare  chemical  compound  will  excite  more 
interest  than  an  analysis  of  it  to  which  exception  might  be 
taken. 

The  dialects  of  Europe  (without  reckoning  the  Caucasus) 
belong  :  P.  To  the  Basque  language,  subdivided,  as  I  think, 
into  eight  dialects  (perhaps  nine  if  Roncalese  be  more  than  a 
simple  subdialect),  constituting  by  itself  alone  a  whole  family 
(the  Iberian)  and  the  whole  Iberic  stem,  which  is  one  of  the 
agglutinative  class;  2^  To  the  XJralic  family,  which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  belongs  to  another  independent  stem 
(the  Altaic)  of  the  same  class  ;  3°.  To  the  Aryan  stem,  one 
of  the  inflectioDal  class.  No  possessive  suffixes  are  to  be 
found  in  Basque.  The  XJralic  languages,  viz.  Finnish, 
Esthonian,  Krevingian  (extinct),  Livonian  (not  yet  ex- 
tinct), Lapponese,  Mordvinian,  Tsheremissian,  Permian  with 
Sirianian  its  co-dialect,  Yotiak,  Hungarian,  Yogulic,   and 
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Ostiaky  are  generally  richly  provided  with  them»  the  only 
exceptions  being  Esthonian,  Krevingian,  and  Livoniany  in 
which  they  are  ignored.  The  languages  of  the  Aryan  steoiy 
represented  in  Europe  by  the  Celtic  or  Gbelo-Cambrian,  the 
Oreco-Albano-Latin,  the  Gbrmano-Scandtnavian,  and  the 
Slavo-Lettio  families,  are  all^  with  the  single  exoeptum  to 
which  I  now  come,  without  possessive  suffixes.  I  shonU 
state  that  I  do  not  consider  the  Greek  enclitics  to  be  such; 
for  example,  fun)  in  irariip  fiov  'my  father/  prononnoed 
wanipfjLav  as  a  single  word,  although,  owing  to  the  general 
rules  of  accentuation  affecting  enclitics,  fwv  loses  its  acoeni 
In  fact,  fAOv  and  ifwv  are  perfect  synonyms  meaning  'of  me.' 

Certain  Italian  words,  and  other  words  belonging  to  the 
Neapolitan,  Abruzzese,  Northern  Calabrian,  Northern  Co^ 
sican,  and  perhaps  some  other  Italian  dialects  or  varietieii 
present  the  curious  exceptional  cases  referred  to.  Theee 
words  always  relate  to  a  single  possessor  belonging  to  the  fint 
or  the  second  person,  and  may  be  used  both  in  the  singolar 
and  plural.  With  the  exception  of  the  dialectal  p^^vne, 
patrana  *  master,  mistress  (of  servants) '  and  the  Italian  em 
'house,'  vita  'Ufe,'  cava  'dear  (applied  to  a  female),'  these 
words  are  all  names  of  kinsfolk.  They  are  still  used  with 
the  possessive  suffixes  both  in  the  above-named  Italian 
dialects  and  in  the  XJralic  languages,  but  in  the  latter  the  uae 
of  such  suffixes  (all  derived,  more  or  less  evidently,  as  in 
Italian,  from  the  personal  pronouns)  is  extended  to  everj 
class  of  words,  to  one,  two,  or  more  possessors,  to  all  three 
persons,  and  to  all  three  numbers  when  the  dual  exists,  as  it 
does  in  Lapponese,  in  Yogulic,  and  in  Ostiak.  In  standard 
modem  Italian,  however,  this  use  has  died  away  and  their  former 
existence  can  only  be  proved  by  citations  from  existing  works, 
as  follows  (See  Table  I.,  Old  Classical  Italian  column) : 

1.  Pdtremo,  for  patre  tnio.  Patremo  e  matrema,  in  luogo 
di  patre  mio  e  matre  mia :  Patremo  and  matrema^  instead  of 
patre  mio  and  matre  mia.  (Prose  del  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo. 
Firenze,  1549,  libro  2,  p.  97.) 

Pdtreto,  for  patre  tuo.  Non  mi  toccheri  patreto  per 
quanto  avere  ha  in  Bari :  Thy  father  will  not  touch  me  for  (U 
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much  property  he  has  at  Ban,     (Amante  e  Madonna,  verso 
23.)     See  note  2. 

2.  Mdtretna^  for  matre  mta.     See  1.  Pdtremo. 
Mdmmata,  for  mamma  tua,     Meglio  la  conobbe  mammata  : 

Thy  mamma  knew  her  better.     (Novelle  di  Franco  Sacchetti. 
Firenze,  1724,  nov.  165.) 

3.  Figliudlmo,  for  figliuol  mio.  Ora  farebbe  bisogno  a  me 
d'aver  moglie  piii  che  a  figliuolmo,  che  m'  atasse:  Now  it 
tcould  he  more  necessary  for  me  than  for  my  son  to  have  a  wife 
that  would  help  me.  (Cronaca  di  Firenze  di  Donate  Velluti. 
Firenze,  1731.) 

JRglidlmo,  for  figlidl  mio.  Figliolmo :  My  son.  (Vocabo- 
lario  della  Crusca.     Firenze,  1731,  vol.  2.) 

Figliiidlto,  for  figliuol  tuo.  Va*,  racconsola  figliuolto  :  che 
morir  postii  di  stento  ! :  Go,  comfort  thy  son  :  mayst  thou  die 
of  anguish/  (Canzoni  a  ballo  del  Magnifico  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.     Firenze,  1562,  canz.  23.) 

Mglidlio,  (or  figliol  tuo :  Figliolto :  Thy  son.  (Vocabolario 
della  Crusca.     Firenze,  1731,  vol.  2.) 

4.  Figliudlata,  for  figliuola  tua.  Marita  figliuolata,  e  fand 
grand'  opera ;  e  dalla  ad  uom  savio :  Marry  thy  daughter, 
and  thou  wilt  do  a  great  work;  and  give  her  to  a  wise  man. 
(Volgarizzamento  de'  tre  Trattati  d'Albertauo  Giudice  da 
Brescia.     Firenze,  1610,  tratt.  1,  p.  22.) 

Figlidlaia,  for  figliola  tiM.  lo  voglio  che  tu  mi  dea  figlio- 
lata  per  moglie :  /  toish  that  thou  mayst  give  me  thy  daughter 
to  wife.  (Volgarizzamento  della  Storia  di  Barlaam  e  Giosafat. 
Roma,  1714,  p.  23.) 

5.  FratklmOy  for  fratel  mio.  Disse  fratelmo,  e  poi  non  me 
1'  attese :  Said  my  brother,  and  then  he  did  not  keep  his  promise 
to  me:    (Pataffio  di  ser  Brunette  Latini.   Napoli,  1788,  cap.  6.) 

Fratklto,  for  fratel  tuo.  Quando  da  fratelto  ti  dividesti : 
When  thou  separatedst  thyself  from  thy  brother.  (Volgarizza- 
mento della  Rettorica  di  Marco  Tullio  Cicerone,  di  Ser 
Brunette  Latini.     Firenze,  1734.) 

Frdteto,  for  frate  tuo.  Senze  mille  rimbrotti  de'  frateti  e 
de'  fanti  tuoi :  Without  a  thousand  reproaches  of  thy  brothers 
and  men-servants.  (Laberinto  d'amore,  o  sia  il  Corbaccio,  di 
Messer  Giovanni  Boccaccio.    Firenze,  1594,  num.  125.) 
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6.  SMeekiamaf  for  mroechia  mia^  E  rirooeliiflaa  pm 
fibalordita:  And  my  mier  seems  to  be  sttmnedm  (F^toSa 
Napoli,  1788,  cap.  5.) 

15.  MaritotOf  for  marUo  tuo.  Sospireri  il  Hiaritoto^  dw 
non  (di  di  lai  piena :  I%f  husband  trill  sigh,  that  ihtm  mri  mt 
tcith  child  by  him.  (Poesie  di  fra  lacopone  da  Todi.  Yeoanb 
1617,  t  1,  cant.  6,  str.  17.)  N.B.—Jl  maritoto  (with  tiie 
artide),  contraxy  to  what  Bembo  says.    See  16. 

16.  Mdgliama^  for  mogUe  uttiok  Mogliama  nol  mi  oredfliA: 
My  wife  wiU  not  believe  it  if  I  said  it.  (Decamenme  di 
Boccaccio.    Firenze,  1587,  nov.  76,  num.  8.) 

Mdgltema,  for  moglie  mia.    See  16.  Mdglieta. 

Mdgliata,  for  moglie  tua.  Godiamci  i  denari,  e  a  mogliata 
di'  ch'  e'  ti  sia  stato  imbolato :  Let  us  er\foy  the  money,  and 
tell  thy  wife  that  he  (the  male  pig,  ital,  'porco'}  has  bem 
stolen  from  thee.  (Decamerone.  Firenze,  1587,  nov.  76^ 
num.  3.) 

Mdglietaf  for  moglie  tua.  Mogliema  e  moglieta,  alle  qvali 
Toci  non  si  ik  I'articolo,  ma  si  leva ;  che  non  diciamo  '  ddia 
moglieta,'  ma  *  di  moglieta ' :  Mogliema  and  moglieta,  wonk 
which  do  not  admit  the  article,  but  from  which  it  is  removed; 
because  we  do  not  say  'della  moglieta,'  but  *di  moglieta.*  (Proee 
del  Cardinal  Bembo.    Firenze,  1549,  libro  2,  p.  97.)    See  15. 

21.  Cdsata,  for  casa  tua,  Molti  son  li  garofani  che  a  casata 
mandai:  Many  are  the  pinks  that  I  sent  to  thy  house.  (Amante 
e  Madonna,  verso  91.)     See  note  2. 

22.  Vitama,  for  vifa  mia.  Deo  lo  volesse,  vitama,  ca  te 
fos'  morto  in  casa  ! :  Would  to  God  I  had  died  in  thy  housej 
my  life  !     {id.,  verso  101.) 

23.  Cdrama,  for  cara  mia.  Bene  lo  saccio,  carama;  altro 
non  posso  fare :  /  know  it  well,  my  dear ;  I  can  do  ftoihing 
eke.,    {id.,  verso  131.) 

These  quotations,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  render  my 
researches  exhaustive,  contain  all  the  old  Italian  words 
capable  of  receiving  a  possessive  suffix.  The  Neapolitan 
dialect,  however,  as  Table  I.  shows,  is  much  richer  in  this 
respect  than  the  old  standard  language.  In  fact,  the  words 
meaning   'grand-father,    grand-mother,   grand-son,   grand- 
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Aughter,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  mece,  brother-in-law,  sister- 
L-law,  master  or  mistress  (of  servants) '  appear  in  this 
lalect  accompanied  by  the  suffix,  which  is  not  the  case  in" 
id  Italian. 

With  regard  to  the  XJralio  languages,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
hile,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  exceedingly  rich  in  words  of 
rery  kind  that  are  capable  of  receiving  the  possessive  suffix, 
1  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to  be  often  without  words  cor- 
tsponding  exactly  in  meaning  to  the  Italian  and  Neapolitan 
imes  of  relationship,  which  form  the  principal  subject  of 
lis  paper.  This  relative  property,  however,  is  only  apparent 
id  I  have  prepared  Table  II.  to  prevent  any  one  from 
lling  into  the  gross  error  of  thinking  them  deficient  in 
imes  for  family  relationships.  This  table  will  show  that 
le  Uralic  languages  are,  on  the  contrary,  much  richer  in 
imes  of  such  relationship  than  any  other  European  lan- 
lage.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  Italian  or  Neapolitan 
imes  express  a  relationship  generally,  the  Uralic  languages 
ten  substitute  particular  words  indicating  the  numerous 
siys  in  which  the  relationship  could  occur  in  individual 
ses,  without  having,  in  most  cases,  any  word  for  expressing 

generally,  so  that  they  are  unsuited  for  admission  into 
ible  I.  To  take  two  examples,  the  Italian  word  cognato 
eans  '  brother-in-law,'  and  nipote  '  grand-child,'  either 
^and-son '  or  '  grand-daughter.'  Although  there  is  (in 
is  particular  case)  a  Vogulic  word,  njuohim  {see  Table  I., 
ogulic  column),  for  the  general  meaning  of  the  Italian  and 
Qglish  terms,  there  are  five  more  different  ones  in  Yogulic 
p  five  different  cases  {See  Tables  I.  and  II.,  Vogulic 
lumn) :  1°.  dk  '  husband's '  or  *  wife's  elder  brother ' ;  2°. 
gu  *  husband's  younger  brother ' ;  3°.  jurii  *  wife's  younger 
other';  4?.  pant  'elder  sister's  husband';  5°.  vudpa  *  younger 
iter's  husband.'  {See  Hunfalvy,  *  Reguly  Autal  Hagyo- 
inyai.'  Pesten,  1864,  pp.  Ill,  112:  ^*  Anthony  Begulg'a 
\t  Dispositional*)  The  second  word  is  rendered  in  Lap- 
nese  either  by  agjob  or  by  akkob  {see  Table  II.,  Lapponese 
lumn),  but  a^job  is  only  'man's  grand-child,'  either  '  grand- 
i'  or  'grand-daughter,'  while  akkob  means  'woman's  grand- 
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oliild,'  other  'grand-ioQ'  or  '  grand-dsngliter.'  (Sfc  LemoT^ 
•  Lexioon  Lappomoo-Danioo-Latinum.'  NidrosiSD,  1768,  ppr  I 
S8.38.) 

But  Dov,  IB  it  not  delightfully  satisfaotory  to  find  in 
BaB4°^  partacularly  in  the  Biscayan  dialect,  the  same  t 
tinction  in  certain  names  of  kinsfolk  determined  not  ■ 
by  their  own  eez,  as  generally  happens  very  oiten  in  4 
languages,  bat  also  by  the  aex  of  the  persons  to  whoi 
are  related  ?    In  faot,  what  happens  in  LapponeK  with  ^ 
and ojUoA  takes  [daoeinBiscayan  with  anaifa  'man's  bro 
neba  'woman's brother';  amba  'man's  raster,'  aiz/a  ' 
sister,'  in  such  a  way  that  Peter  can  only  have  miiiib'%  ^ 
either  aaaija'a  or  arreba'a,  while  Mary  is  only  able  to  t 
akiob'a  and  either  neba'i  or  aizta'%, 

Notes  to  the  two  Tables. 

(1).  Words  preceded  by  *  belong  to  modem  Italian. 

(2).  This  word,  not  found  in  tbe-Italian  dictionaries, 
in  CiuUo  da  Camo  (more  generally  d'Alcamo's),  "Am: 
Madonna."  {See  "Foemi  del  Frimo  Seoolo  della  \ 
italiana."    Firenze,  1816,  vol.  i.) 

(3).  In  Northern  Calabrian  I  have  found  jMi/ri»;rtff, 
OT  pdtremma,  patretta;  frdtilta;  nannu,  ndnnmna 
father,  my  grand-father';  nanna,  ndnnama  'grand- 
my  grand-mother';  nepute,  nepHiiVa 'grand-child,  nephe*. 
niece;  thy  grand-child,'  etc.;  eluma,  ziula,  etc.,  with  finJ 
•ma  and  -ta  or  -mma  and  -(la,  both  masculine  and  feminisSi 
instead  of  -mo  and  -io  or  -me  and  -le. 

(4).  Nep&temo,  nepdleto ;  nepdtama,  mp6tata ;  aiiitdlemo  or 
cnjendtemo,  caindteto  or  ayendtelo ;  cajenatama,  riijmiiUUa,  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  in  Neapolitan,  bat  nepdteme,  nfpolel'i 
from  nepote,  meaning  both  'graod-aon'  or  'grand-daughter' 
and  'nephew '  or  '  niece,'  as  well  as  cundteme,  eundMe,  from 
canate,  meaning  both  'brother-in-law'  and  'sieter-in-law/ 
are  found  at  any  rate,  in  an  analogous  way,  in  Abruzzeee, 
where  besides  seiore  or  aire,  acidreme  or  aireme,  sciorete  or 
airete  '  grand-father '  or  '  grand-sire,  my  grand-father,  th^ 
grand-father,'   and   aciore,    acidreme,   acidrete,   meaning   also 
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'  grand-mother,  my  grand-mother,  thy  grand-mother/  are 
still  in  use.  In  Southern  Corsican  I  have  met  with  a  kind  of 
possessive  interfix,  as  in  babuziu  '  father's  brother/  bahituziu 
'  thy  (father's  brother) '  or  *  patruus  tuus,'  from  babu  *  father' 
and  ziu  'uncle.'  I  do  not  speak  of  possessive  prefixes,  as 
mazia  or  mad  '  my  aunt/  etc. 

(5).  Compare  with  the  Albanian  vdld  'brother.* 
(6).  Compare  with  the  Tosk  Albanian  Use  '  mother's  sister.' 
(7).  This  word  belongs  to  the  Irtysch  Southern  Ostiak, 
while  all  the   other  words  of  this  column  belong  to  the 
Northern  Ostiak  dialect. 

(8).  Compare  with  the  Gheg  Albanian  Ijaija  'young  father' 
and  also  '  grown-up  eldest  brother.' 

(9).  Compare  with  the  Gheg  Albanian  nannd  '  old  mother.' 

Additions. 

Tab.  I.,  after  number  16,  add  the  two  following  numbers  : 
16".  Father-in-law,  my  father-in-law.  Italian  *Su6ckro. 
Northern  Calabrian  Su6cru,  su6cruma.  Finnish  Appi,  appini. 
Lappojiese  Vuop,  vuoppam.  Mordvinian  Tatai  {husband's 
fatlier),  tatam  ;  Testj  {tcife's  father)^  testem.  Tsheremi^sian 
Oba,  obam.  Permian  Joz  ai  {husband's  father),  joz  aie ;  Tesj 
{tcife's  father),  tesjo.  Votiak  Varmai,  varmaia.  Hungarian 
Ipa,  ip&m.  Vogulic  TJp,  upom.  Ostiak  Iki  {husband's  father), 
ikem  ;  Up  {tcife's  father),  upem. 

16*'.  Mother-in-law,  my  mother-in-law.  Jiffl/iVin*Su6cERA. 
Northern  Calabrian  S6cra,  s6crama.  Finnish  Anoppi,  anoppimi. 
Lapponese  Vuone,  vuodnam.  Mordvinian  Avai  {husband's 
mother),  avam;  Tj^^^a  {tcife's  mother),  tjoscam.  Tsheremissian 
Kuou,  kugum.  Pertnian  Anj  {husband's  mother),  anjo;  ToIsa 
{wife's  mother)  tossao.  Votiak  Euba,  kubaa.  Hungarian  Napa, 
nap&m.  Vogulic  Anip,  anipom.  Ostiak  Un-imi  {husband's 
viother),  un-imem ;  Upimi  {tcife's  nwther),  up-imem. 

Errata. 

Tab,  I.  and  IL,  Lapponese  Column,  instead  of  Aoya,  agyam, 
agyad,  and  agyob,  read  Aoja,  agjam,  agjad,  ami  agjob. 
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XVI.— ALBANIAN   DT    TERRA    D'OTRANTO.      By 

H.LH.  Prikcb  L.-L.  Bonapabtb. 

In  the  following  aouthem  provinces  of  Italy  sab-dialectB 
or  varieties  of  the  Tosk  dialect  of  the  Albanian  language 
are  still  more  or  less  spoken :  1^.  Abruzzo  Ulterioie  I.  (one 
village);  2°.  Moliae  (aboat  five  villages);  3^  Capitanata 
(aboat  fonr  villages) ;  4"^.  Principato  XJlteriore  (one  village) ; 
5^  Basilicata  (about  five  villages) ;  6°.  Terra  d'Otranto  (two 
villages) ;  7°.  Calabria  Citeriore  (about  twenty-seven  villages); 
8^  Calabria  XJlteriore  11.  (about  five  villages) ;  9°.  Palermo 
(five  villages),  that  is,  approximatively,  fifty-five  in  alL 
I  say  '' approzimatively/'  because,  up  to  this  time,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  exact  number 
of  the  localities  of  six  of  these  ten  provinces,  as  I  have  in 
the  case  of  Abruzzo  XJlteriore  I.,  Principato  XJlteriore,  Terra 
d'Otranto  (the  special  subject  of  this  paper),  and  Palermo. 
For  this  last,  see  my  "  Osservazioni  sulla  pronunzia  del 
dialetto  pianiota,"  preceding  the  translation,  edited  by  me 
in  London  in  1868,  of  the  Oospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew 
from  the  original  Greek  into  this  Palermo  variety,  by  the 
late  Don  Demetrio  Camarda,  the  lamented  author  of  the 
**  Grammatologia  Albaneae. "  My  phonetic  orthography, 
adopted  in  this  translation,  as  well  as  in  the  Calabro- 
Albanian,  London,  1869,  although  differing  from  that 
generally  followed  by  the  translators,  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  them. 

Having  had  occasion,  three  or  four  years  ago,  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  the  localities  in  which  Albanian 
is  still  more  or  less  spoken  in  Terra  d'Otranto,  I  received 
the  following  very  valuable,  because  very  reliable  informa- 
tion, from  Taranto,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  P. 
D.  L.  De  Vincentiis,  O.P.,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
"  Storia  di  Taranto."  Taranto,  1878-9,  5  vol.  8vb.,  as  well 
as  of  the  "Vocabolario  del  dialetto  tarantino."  Taranto, 
1872,  8vo. 

According  to  this  distinguished  writer,  out  of  the  seven 
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Tillages  of  the  diocese  of  Taranto,  the  only  places  in  which 
the  Albanian  language  has  been  still  more  or  less  spoken 
within  the  memory  of  man^  viz.  San  Marzano,  Boccaforzata, 
Monteparano  (anciently  Parello),  San  Giorgio,  San  Martino, 
Faggianoy  and  Carosino,  there  is  only  one,  San  Marzano, 
where  Albanian  is  at  present  more  used  than  Italian,  while 
at  Faggiano,  Albanian  is  to  be  heard  only  from  a  few  old 
persons.  In  the  remaining  Tillages  Albanian  is  quite  ex- 
tinct. Thus,  at  Sroccaforzata,  it  has  ceased  to  be  spoken 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  of  San  Martino  nothing  remains 
but  the  parish  church.     {See  the  small  map  at  the  end.) 

The  same  thing  happens  in  other  proTinces.  Thus,  at 
Cervicato,  in  the  diocese  of  San  Marco,  and  at  Rota,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bisignano,  both  in  Calabria  Citeriore,  Albanian 
has  but  lately  become  extinct.^ 

In  the  following  thirteen  Tillages  of  the  proTince  of  Terra 
d'Otranto,  all  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  the  same  name,  m. 
Martano,  Calimera,  Stematia,  Martignano,  Melpignano, 
Castrigliano,  Coregliano,  Soleto,  Zollino,  Cutrofiano,  Curse, 
Caprarica,  and  Cannole,  no  Albanian  is  heard,  as  has  been 
erroneously  stated,  but  only  modem  Greek,  in  a  corrupted 
dialect,  which,  as  well  as  the  Greek  of  Calabria  Ulteriore  I., 
has  been  scientifically  treated  by  Comparetti,  by  Pellegrini, 
and  especially  by  Morosi.     {See  map.) 

With  reference  to  the  Albanian  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  which 
is  still  in  use  at  San  Marzano,  in  the  diocese  of  Taranto, 

^  This  gradual  extinction  of  a  langnage  has  a  monmfol  interest.  Had  I  been 
bom  twenty  years  earlier,  I  could  have  heard  Albanian  still  spoken  at  Pianiano, 
near  Canino,  formerly  in  the  Duchy  of  Castro,  and  now  in  the  province  of  Rome. 
This  small  hamlet  of'  about  twenty  families  was  given  by  the  Pope,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  to  these  poor  Christians  who  were  seeking  refuge  from  Maho- 
metan persecution  under  the  fi;uidance  of  their  very  courageous  and  soldierly 
rector  Don  Simone,  a  man  whom  some  of  them  stdl  recollected  about  half  a 
centtiry  ago,  when  I  used  to  pay  them  frequent  visits.  Don  Simone  was  a  very 
intelligent  man,  and  quite  fit  to  be  the  guide  and  administrator  of  a  much  larger 
community.  As  he  was  a  man  of  some  means  and  very  charitable,  his  name  was 
still  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Italianized  Albanians,  who  called  a  detached 
portion  of  the  principality  of  Canino  "Plane  di  Don  Simone.**  Legendary  stories 
made  him  sometimes  appear  in  these  plains  by  moonlight,  spreading  out  his  cloak, 
as  if  to  protect  his  cherished  Albanians. 

Such  words  as  buk  *  bread,*  tniS  *  meat,'  rrnS  *  grapes,*  jo  *  no,'  and  some 
others,  very  few  in  number,  were  still  in  their  memory,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  from  them  of  the  nature  of  their  dialectal  variety. 

As  these  facts  are  almost  unknown,  I  have  thought  them  worthy,  notwithstanding 
their  oomparatiyely  small  philological  importance,  to  be  preserved  from  oblivion. 
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P.  De  Yincentiis  has  not  limited  his  kindness  to  the  preceding 
information,  but  has  also  succeeded  in  procuring  me,  from 
a  native  of  that  village:  1^  A  list  of  about  forty  words; 
2°.  Three  phrases ;  3^.  A  very  short  song,  improperly  called 
in  Italian  ''Novella  degli  sposi/'  viz.  '^ Romance  of  the 
Betrothed/'  The  song  and  the  phrases  appear  in  a  more 
corrupted  form  than  the  isolated  words  of  the  list.  They  are 
accompanied  by  an  Italian  translation;  and,  as  I  know 
enough  of  Albanian  to  perceive  that  this  translation  is  not 
always  literal,  while  my  knowledge  of  that  language  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  me  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  the 
task  of  properly  correcting  or  modifying  it,  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  giving  the  English  of  the  Italian  translation,  to 
transcribing  the  unsettled   Italian  orthography^  of  these 

'  According  to  my  ear,  the  Gheg  and  Tosk  Albanians,  inclnding  those  of 
Scutari,  Greece,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  possess  the  following  sounds,  waich.,  when 
they  occur  in  this  paper,  are  represented  by  the  annexed  symbols.  I  have  heard 
all  of  them  from  the  mouths  of  natiTe  Albanians,  particularly  from  the  pupils  of 
the  College  of  Propaganda  in  Rome.  These  sounds  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  the 
same  dialect,  but  each  of  them  exists  at  least  in  one  dialect.  No  really  complete 
list  of  the  Albanian  sounds  has  been  eiTen  before  this,  although  Hahn  s  seems  to 
be  the  richest  of  all.     {See  the  Table  oelow.) 

1.  as=a  m  father,  29.  7h  =  Dutch  g  in  gaan  *  to  go.* 

2.  e  =  l)  French  ^  in  tucch  <  success.'     30.  t  =  French  t  in  toux  *  cough.' 

3.  e  =  2)  French  eindd  *  thimble.'         31.  d  =  French  d  in  deux  *  two.' 

4.  \=e  in  he,  32.  n  =  French  n  in  nom  *  name.* 

6.  0=1)  French  o  in  or  *  gold.*  33.  nj  =  French  yn  in  digne  *  worthy.' 

6.  0  =  2)  Freuch  o  in  mot  *  word.'  34.  tri  =  M  in  thin. 

7.  u = 60  in /oo/.  36.  dh  =  M  in  this. 

8.  y  =  French  u  in  lune  *moon.'  36.  s=*  in  so. 

9.  9  =  1)  Yvench.  eu  m  peur  *fear.*  37.  z=  Modern  Greek  fin  ^«or  ^  ani- 

10.  0  =  2)  French <?«  in /<?•«  'fire.'  mal.' 

11.  9= nasal  a,  approximatively.  38.  §  =  «A  mthoe, 

12.  e  =  nasal  e,  id,  39.  2  =«  in  pleasure. 

13.  \  =  nasal  i,  id.  40.  ts  =  Italian  z  in  la  sia  *  the  aunt.' 

14.  9=nasal  0,  tVf.  41.  dz  =  Italian    z    m    la    zona    *  the 

15.  ^=nasal  m,  id,  zone.* 

16.  X  =  i^&sal  y,  id,  42.  is  =  Italian  e  in  la  eera  <  the  wax.' 

17.  q  =  nasal  9,  id,  43.  d2  =  Italian   g  in    la  getite    *the 

18.  )L=e  in  eat,  people.' 

19.  kj=  Italian  ehiixi  la  ehiave  'the      44.  n=:p  in  pear, 

key.*  46.  D  =  i  in  but, 

20.  g=^in^o.  46.  m^minme, 

21.  ^  =Ita\i&n  ghi  in  la  ghianda  Hhe     47.  i  —  f  in  foe. 

acorn.'  48.  vrsr  in  vine, 

22.  ns=.n  in  finger.  49.  lh  =  Polish  /  in  iono  'bosom,'  ap- 

23.  1*  =y  in  gou.  proximatively. 

24.  h=A  in  how,  60,  1  =  French  /  in  lame  *  plate.' 

25.  X  —  German  eh  in  nacht  *  night.*  61.  Ij  ^Italian  gl  in  fgli  *  sons.' 

26.  xj  *=  German  eh  in  nicht  *  not.'  62.  rr  =  Spanish  r  in  rey  *  king.' 

27.  7  =  Modern  Greek    y   in    yifio^  63.  r  =  Spanish  r  in  oro  *  gold.' 

*  wedding.*  (')=  accent;    (")=long  quantity;    C) 

i28.  7J  B  Modem  Greek  y  in  yhos  *  race.'  id.  with  accent 
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three  documents  into  one  more  phonetic^  and  to  making 
some  obseryations  on  the  isolated  words  of  the  list,  comparing 
them  with  those  of  the  other  Albanian  dialects  of  Albania, 
Greece,  Calabria  (Frascineto  variety),  and  Sicily  (Piana 
de'  Greci  variety).* 

■ 

P.     Isolated  Albanian  Words. 

1.  Baf  'bean ' ;  b&tho  t.  gr,  c. ;  bath,  b&kel  sc, ;  frasulo  g, 

2.  Bekkiimia  *  Virgin  Mary,'  viz.  *  the  blessed ' ;  bekuem 
sc.  '  blessed,'  and  also  *  Virgin  Mary  ' ;  Pemdiljfemo  sc, 
'  Virgin  Mary,*  viz.  '  God's  Mother,'  from  Penidi  '  God ' 
and  &m9  'mother,'  corresponding  to  the  Greek  OeoroKo^. 
For  '  blessed,'  I  find  in  g.  bekumo ;  t.  bekuara ;  c.  a.  bekuar. 
{See  12.) 

3.  Brek  '  breeches ' ;  br^ko  t.  gr.  g. ;  tirk  c. ;  tirk,  uander- 
vftr,  ?arv&r,  brendev^k  «c.     In  t.  and  gr.  '  tirk '  is  '  gaiter.* 

4.  Brem  '  evening ' ;  mbromo  t.  c.  s. ;  pr^mo  gr. ;  mbr^me, 
pr^ma  c. ;  mr&mo  g. ;  mbr&mie,  mr&mie,  mrame,  pr&mie  sc. 

5.  Bukka  *  the  bread  * ;  biika  '  bread '  t.  gr.  c.  b.  g. ; 
buk  8c. 

6.  Drit '  day,'  as  in  mir  drit  '  good  day,'  but  drita  in  t  c.  «. 
g»  and  drit  in  sc.  mean  *  light.'     Dito  *  day '  in  t.  c.  s.  g.  and 

in  sc.  dit. 

7.  Duf '  gun  (portable) ' ;  dufSk  t.  gr.  s. ;  dufiek  c. ;  dyftk 

U ;  pu§k9  g. ;  pusk,  pusk  e  gjat  sc. 

8.  Enja  '  yes ' ;  po  ^.  gr.  g.  sc. ;  possi  sc. ;  e,  ai  gr. ;  o^  ^'  5 

9.  Erbi  '  the  bfirley  ' ;  eljp  '  barley '  i.  gr.  c.  g. ;  elp  s. ; 
elb  sc. 

10.  Fli  *  sleep  (thou) ';  fljl  t. ;  fio  c. ;  flo  s. ;  fljj  g. ;  flei  sc. 

11.  Greg  'raise  (thou)';  ngre  t.  c.  s.  g.;  ngri  /.;  ngreh  sc. 

12.  Ibekkumia  '  God,'  viz.  i  Bekkumia  '  the  Blessed,' 
corruptly  for  i  Bekkumi,  as  Bekkumia  {see  2)  is  properly  the 
definite  feminine  without  the  prepositive  feminine  article  e 
when  it  means  '  Virgin  Mary,*  while  the  prepositive  mas- 

>  Gheg  Albanian  is  indicated  by  g. ;  Tosk  Albanian,  by  t. :  Albanian  of  Greece, 
by  gr. ;  Albanian  of  Frascineto  (Calabria),  by  e, ;  Albanian  of  Plana  de*  Greci 
(Sicily),  by  t. ;  Albanian  of  Scutari,  by  te. 


\ 
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111°.      EOMANCB   OF  THE   BeTROTHED. 

1.  Finja  ke  u  ge  te  denja,  ma  isi  pansaD, 
I  feigned  not  to  lore  thee^  but  it  was  fake  y 

2.  Ma  ti  e  denji  pinsieri  imi. 

But  thou  didst  penetrate  my  thoughts. 

3.  Perpona  ti  skoda  me  bus. 
I  passed  proudly  before  thee. 

4.  Elevui  pe  de  krist^ra  sengetava  mir  drit. 

It  teas  because  of  the  people  (liter.  Christians)  that  1  dl^l 
not  say  good  day. 

5.  Kom  leu  kusi  denja  mini  u, 

/  have  maintained  (liter,  left)  in  me  the  good  lore, 

6.  De  tua  mire  ti,  zimbra  irome. 
To  lore  well  thee,  my  heart, 

7.  Nani,  piemmi  didukami  mira ; 
NotCy  kt  the  sincere  love  return  to  us ; 

8.  Se  skiokkje  ( Psokkje)  mi  kadiessiei,  gedo  Ibekkumia^ 
For  thou  shnlt  be  my  wtfe,  please  God. 

N.B. — The  language  of  this  song  and  that  of  the  precedim     i 
phrases  is  very  corrupt. 

The  following  notes  are  referred  to  on  the  next  page. 

*  The  Roman  numerals  in  the  first  column  refer  to  the  sounds  of  Note  2.  Tt»  * 
Arahic  figures  in  the  other  columns  give  the  current  numhers  of  the  soondB  ^'^ 
each  dialect. 

^  The  Alhanian  of  Calahria  is  hero  meant  that  of  Frascineto  in  Calahria  Citeriorc* 

^  The  Alhanian  of  Sicily  is  here  meant  that  of  Piana  de'  Greci  in  the  Province 
of  Palermo. 

^  A  preceding  dot  means  that  the  sound  represented  hy  the  number  is  onlj 
partially  used. 
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Concluding  Remark. 

Although  in  appreciating  tho  Albanian   sounds   I   have 

principally  depended  on  my  own  ear,  I  have  not  neglected 

to   consult   the   following   works:     V.    The  Grammar,  the 

Italian  Albanian,  and  the  Albanian  Italian  Dictionaries  by 

P.  F.  Rossi.  Rome,  1866-75.     The  works  of  this  author, 

in  spite  of  his  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  Gheg  dialect 

of  Scutari,  being  wholly  unscientific,  I  have  been  obliged  to 

submit  several  of  his  statements  to  one  of  the  most  competent 

judges  of  this  dialect,  Monsignor  G.  Crasnich,  Mitred  Abbot 

of    Mirditta,   and  a   native   Albanian.      A    long-continued 

discussion  with  this  Prelate  and  P.  Rossi  has  almost  always 

confirmed   my    appreciations  of    the    Albanian    sounds    of 

Scutari.      2°.    The    Gospel    according    to    Saint    Matthew, 

translated  by  P.  Rossi  into  this  dialect,  but  at  the  same 

time  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  Monsignor  Crasnich. 

3°.    My  own    "  Osservazioni   suUa   pronunzia    del    dialctto 

scutarino,  etc.,''  preceding  that   translation,  edited   by  me 

in  London  in  1870,  and  one  copy  of  which  I  have  had  the 

honour  to  present  to  our  Society.     4°.   "  Elementi  grammdti- 

cali  della  lingua  albanesc,"  by  G.  Jungg,  S.J.    Scutari,  18^1. 

For  the  Gheg  central  or  general  dialect,  Hahn's  great  work 

has  been  one  of  my  guides,  but  above  all  Kristoforidhis's 

works.     For  the  Tosk  dialect  of  Albania,  I  have  not  failed 

to  consult  Hahn's,  Dozen's  and  Kristoforidhis's  works  on 

or  in  Tosk.     For  the  Tosk  of  Greece,  my  only  printed  guide 

has   been    **^A\0avifcbv   a\(f>a^rjTdpU)V   kotA  to   iv   'EXXuiSi 

6fiiXovfi€vov  aX^avLKov  iSioyfia,''  by  Kolorioti.  Athens,  1882 ; 

but  several  Albanians  of  Greece  have  also  enabled  me  to 

appreciate  the  sounds  as  uttered  by  themselves.      For  the 

Tosk  dialects  of  Frascineto  in  Calabria  Citeriore   and    for 

the  Tosk  of  Piana  de'  Greci  in  the  Province  of  Palermo, 

I   have   followed   my   own    **  Osservazioni  '*   preceding   the 

translation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew  into 

these  two  dialects;  the  first  by  Sig.  V.  Dorsa  (London,  1869), 

and  the  second  by  Don  Demetrio  Camarda,  the  well-known 

author  of  the  "  Grammatologia  albanese  *'  (London,   1868). 

These  two  translations  I  have  already  presented  to  our  Society. 
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Albanians  of  Scutari,  Middle  Albania,  Soutbem  Albania, 
Greece,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  I  have  had  frequent  occasions 
to  hear  at  Home,  Venice,  Leghorn,  Ancona,  Sinigaglia 
(before  the  suppression  of  the  celebrated  fair  of  this  pretty 
little  town),  and  even  here  in  London,  where  Don  Demetrio 
Camarda  of  Piana  de'  Greci  was  my  guest  for  some  montlis ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  my  researches  and  so  many  oral  con- 
tributions, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  sounds 
occurring  in  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  Albanian 
language  are  to  be  found  registered  in  the  preceding 
Table,  which  has  no  other  pretension  than  that  of  pre- 
senting the  richest  list  of  these  sounds  hitherto  compiled. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Membehs  of  the  Philological  Society, — 

WiiKN  you  did  me  the  honour  of  re-electing  me  to  the  office 
of  President  two  years  ago,  it  was  with  an  understanding 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  Dictionary  upon 
my  time  and  energies,  I  should  be  spared  the  labour  of 
preparing  an  annual  Presidential  Address.  Last  year,  ac- 
cordingly, our  annual  meeting  took  place  without  any  such 
accompaniment,  and  I  believe  I  might  have  claimed  a  similar 
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dispensation  again  this  evening.  May  I  still  cniTe  the  same 
indulgence,  to  excuse,  not  my  silence,  but  the  ill-digested 
and  inadequate  apology  for  an  address  which  I  venture  to 
offer.  Since  undertaking  the  Dictionary,  I  have  felt  con- 
strained to  say,  under  the  attractions  of  many  things  which 
I  should  like  to  do,  "  Hoc  unum  facio ; "  and  this  restriction 
of  my  attention  to  a  single  object  and  to  matters  directly, 
bearing  upon  it,  which  prevents  me  from  expatiating  in  the 
fields  of  General  Philolog}',  and  presenting  you  to-night  with 
a  brr>ad  tableau  of  the  present  state  of  Philologfical  science,  and 
of  its  progres  during  the  last  two  years,  has  also  rendered  it 
impracticable  for  me  to  spend  time  in  petitioning  foreign 
philologists  for  reports  on  the  various  departments  which 
they  severally  cultivate;  so  that  I  have  also  but  small 
wealth  of  this  borrowed  sort,  wherewith  to  eke  out  roy 
own  deficiencies.  Xo  one  can  feel  more  painfully  than  I  do 
the  contrast  between  the  rich  and  overflowing  address  of  Mr. 
Ellis  two  years  ago  and  my  own  this  evening;  may  other 
services  to  the  Society  and  to  English  philology  be  accepted 
in  compensation ! 

Obituary. 

These  anniversary  meetings  seldom  return  without  bringing 
some  vacant  places  to  remind  us  that  one  or  more  of  our 
fellow- workers  have  during  the  year  gone  over  to  the  great 
majority.      On   the  present  occasion  we  miss   the   face  of 
a  member  of  the  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Council,  who 
was  seldom  absent  from  our  meetings,  Mr.  Charles  Bagot 
Cayley.    So  regular  indeed  was  Mr.  Cayley  in  his  attendance, 
that  it  was  with  no  little  sui-prise,  that  on  assembling  on  the 
7th  of  December  last  to  hear  a  paper  read  by  him  upon  one 
of  the  branches  of  Greek  philologj',  to  which  he  devoted  his 
attention,   we  found  ourselves  waiting   for  his  apf>earance. 
He  never  came :  unknown  to  any  of  us  then,  he  had  expired 
on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day,  apparently  of  heart 
disease,  and  during  sleep.     Mr.  Cayley,  who  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Cayley,  a  Russia  merchant,  and  a  younger  brother 
of  the  well-known  Sadlcrian  Professor  at  Cambridge^  was 
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born  near  St.  Petersburg  in  1823;  educated  at  Mr.  PoUe- 
cary's  school,  Blackheath,  King's  College,  London,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  second  class 
in  the  Classical  Tripos  in  1845.  Several  of  his  earlier  years 
had  been  spent  in  Russia,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  there 
acquired  something  of  the  facility  as  a  linguist  which  the 
Russians  are  commonly  supposed  to  possess.  At  King's 
College,  London,  he  became  the  most  proficient  pupil  of  the 
Italian  Professor,  Gabriele  Rosetti,  and  to  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rosetti  we  are  indebted  for  a  genial  notice  of  his  linguistic 
and  literary  work  winch  with  the  author's  permission  I 
transfer  to  these  pages. 

"  His  principal  success  as  a  poetic  translator  is  the 
*  Divine  Comedy'  of  Dante,  in  the  original  terza  rima^ 
published  towards  1853~do,  in  three  volumes,  with  a  fourth 
volume  of  very  serviceable  notes.  So  large  and  arduous  an 
attempt  as  the  *  Divine  Comedy,'  anglicized  in  its  own 
trying  metre,  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  certain  draw- 
backs ;  some  concession  must  be  made,  now  of  sense  to  verse, 
and  now  of  verse  to  sense,  or  again  of  archaic  to  modern,  or 
of  modem  to  archaic,  diction.  When  all  imperfections  have 
been  allowed  for,  Mr.  Cayley's  version .  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  very  considerably  the  best  and  most  thorough  rendering 
into  English  of  the  '  Commedia,'  the  one  which,  attempting 
most  and  aiming  highest,  reaches  also  furthest.  This 
monument  of  well-directed  energy,  insight,  and  scholarship 
was  succeeded  by  other  translations — the  Psalms  in  metre, 
the  *  Prometheus '  of  iEschylus,  Homer's  *  Iliad,'  and 
Petrarca's  *  Canzoniere.'  In  these  works,  again,  Mr.  Cayley 
never  spared  himself;  his  'Iliad,'  for  instance,  being  not  only 
in  hexameters,  but  in  quantitative  hexameters.  His  success 
has  been  differently  estimated ;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  large 
measure  of  praise,  however  qualified  by  dissent,  whether 
from  theory  or  from  practice,  must  be  conceded  to  him.  He 
published  also,  many  years  ago,  a  volume  of  original  poems, 
named  'Psyche's  Interludes';  some  of  the  same  compositions, 
with  others  added,  reappeared  lately  in  a  privately  printed 
volume. 
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**  Mr.  Cayley  ....  knew  various  languages  besides  tbe 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Italian,  from  which  bis  principal 
translations  were  executed.  In  illustration  of  bis  faculty 
for  acquiring  foreign  tongues  there  is  a  story,  possibly 
apocryphal,  that  he  was  once  asked  to  see  through  tbe  press 
a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Iroquois  language. 
Among  the  languages  which  Cayley  did  not  know,  Iroquois 
not  unnaturally  figured ;  but  he  buckled  to  at  once,  learned 
in  a  month  or  so  enough  Iroquois  for  present  needs,  and 
accomplished  his  task  satisfactorily. 

"A  more  complete  specimen  than  Mr.  Charles  Cayley 
of  the  abstracted  scholar  in  appearance  and  manner — ^the 
scholar  who  constantly  lives  an  inward  and  unmaterial  life, 
faintly  perceptive  of  external  facts  and  appearances — could 
hardly  be  conceived.  He  united  great  sweetness  to  great 
simplicity  of  character,  and  was  not  less  polite  than  un- 
worldly. In  a  small  circle  of  intimates  his  death  leaves 
a  mournful  blank ;  they  '  will  not  look  upon  his  like  again/ 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Cayley  never  sat  for  his  portrait;  but 
a  very  strong  and  excellent  likeness  of  him  is  preserved 
among  the  frescoes  which  Mr.  Madox  Brown  is  painting  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  Manchester.  The  last  subject  completed 
there  by  the  painter  is  Crabtree,  the  astronomical  draper  of 
Broughton  of  the  seventeenth  century,  eagerly  and  breath- 
lessly watching  the  transit  of  Venus;  Mr.  Cayley  sat  for 
the  head  and  action  of  Crabtree,  and  in  Crabtree  our  progeny 
will  know  what  the  best  translator  of  Dante  was  like." 

Mr.  Cayley  was  elected  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1870. 
He  had  already  in  Nov.  1869  read  us  a  paper  upon  the  Modern 
Names  of  the  Letters  of  the  Alpliahct,  printed  in  our  Trans- 
actions for  1870 ;  and  he  has  since,  from  time  to  time,  read 
papers  On  certain  discrejyancies  in  the  Early  Alphabets,  17th 
Nov.  1871  (Trans.  1878),  On  certain  Italian  Diminutim 
(Trans.  1875),  On  the  Aspects  of  the  Verbs  in  JRnsmn 
Grammar  (Trans.  1880),  On  Greek  Pronunciatioti  and  the 
Distribution  of  the  Greek  Accents  (read  17th  Feb.  1882), 
On  the  English  name  of  the  Letter  F,  4th  May,  1883.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  two  papers  which  he  was  to  read 
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this  session  were  written  at  the  time  of  his  death ;    if  they 
were  prepared,  we  may  perhaps  still  have  them. 

Other  losses  which  the  Society  has  sustained  during  the 
past  year  are  those  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Triibner,  well  known  to 
all  English  purchasers  of  Continental  and  American  books, 
and  the  publisher  of  our  Transactions  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Early  English  Text,  and  kindred  societies,  who  has  been 
a  member  since  1859 ;  Lieut.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  the  translator 
of  the  English  edition  of  Bopp's  Comparative  Orammar 
(1845),  who  became  a  member  in  1854 ;  F.  S.  Reilly,  a 
member  since  1859  ;  Ralph  Carr  Ellison,  since  1861 ;  G.  T, 
Davy,  since  1862 ;  and  I  am  sure  that  painful  regret  will 
be  felt  by  all  present,  when  I  state  that  on  my  way  to  this 
meeting,  I  have  been  told  that  another  esteemed  member  of 
our  Council,  Mr.  E.  R.  Horton,  Vice-Master  of  University 
College  School,  died  only  this  afternoon. 

The  Work  of  the  Philological  Society. 

The  Monthli/  Proceedinfjfs,  edited  by  our  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Henry  Sweet,  have  furnished  an  account  of  the  papers 
and  communications  brought  before  the  Society  during  the 
past  two  years ;  several  of  the  papers  have  also  been  already 
printed,  so  that  I  need  only,  according  to  precedent,  classify 
them,  by  way  of  showing  the  branches  of  philology  which 
have  chiefly  occupied  our  attention. 

In  English  Philology  Mr.  H.  Sweet  has  read  papers  upon 
'  Intonation  in  spoken  English,'  '  the  history  of  G  in 
English,'  with  a  special  investigation  of  its  power  in  Old 
English,  '  the  phonetic  history  of  lY,  with  reference  to  the 
gradual  loss  of  the  initial  A,'  '  Notes  on  the  history  of  the 
words  hive  and  mcitig ' ;  also  during  the  present  year, '  Notes 
on  the  hard  words  of  the  Epinal  MS.,'  upon  his  publication 
of  the  facsimile  of  which,  with  his  valuable  transcripts, 
Mr.  Sweet  deserves  our  hearty  congratulations.  Mr.  James 
Piatt  read  us  a  somewhat  scathing  criticism  of  the  new 
edition  of  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  continued  by 
Prof.  Toller ;  Prof.  Skeat  sent  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
etymology  of  the  word  surround ;  and  I  discoursed  upon  the 
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phonetic  history  of  O.E.  verbs  in  -cgaUt  and  their  doable 
stem  forms  in  M.E.,  as  in  aedging^  sag,  of  which  the  latter 
now  survives.  From  time  to  time  I  also  called  your 
attention  to  various  points  of  word-history  whicb  had  arisen 
in  connexion  with  the  Dictionary,  including  the  words 
agnail,  anan,  anbury,  which  have  since  appeared  in  Part  I., 
and  more  recently  antennae,  anther,  antic,  appal,  arbour, 
archipelago,  argoil,  argosy,  aroint,  arrant,  which  will  appear 
in  Part  II.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  the  concise  form 
in  which  the  etymology  must  be  given  in  the  DicUonarj 
does  not  always  admit  of  a  full  exhibition  of  the  evidence 
on  which  conclusions  are  reached,  a  more  detailed  exhibition 
of  the  facts  as  to  special  words  might  be  given  in  our 
Transactions. 

Etymology  was   touched   upon   also  by  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Browne's  two  papers  upon  the  difiBcult  subject  of  the  origin 
of  certain  Technical  Terms,  especially  in  Engineering,  and  his 
paper  *  On  Celtic  Place-names/  supplementary  to  those  on 
English  and  Scottish  place-names,  formerly  read.      These 
papers  by  Mr.  Browne  are  distinguished  above  all  by  their  im- 
portant array  of  facts,  as  to  the  actual  distribution  of  all  the 
chief  forinatives  of  local  names.    A  somewhat  kindred  subject 
was  treated  etymologically  and  hi8tx>rically  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Maclure  in  his  paper  on  *  Personal  and  Place  Names.'    Mr. 
Ellis  brought  before  us  on  three  separate  evenings  some  of 
the  results  of  his  researches  into  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion and  classification  of  the  Northern  English,   Lowland 
Scottish,  and    Insular   Scottish   dialects,  of  which  the  full 
treatment  will  appear  in  the  next  part  of  his  work  upon 
Early  English  Pronunciation.    The  paper  on  Insular  Scottish, 
dealing  with  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Islands,  was  of  special 
interest,  exhibiting  facts  of  the  greatest  importance  never 
before  collected.     Besides  these  papers  Mr.  Ellis  opportunely 
occupied  an  evening  on  which  the  paper  announced  failed 
us,  by  giving  an  account  of  his  researches  into  the  present 
delimitation  of  Welsh  and  English  in  Wales  and  along  the 
Welsh  Marches.     Of  investigations  into  the  actual 'state  of 
English  Dialects,  we  had  a  paper  by  Mr.  Elworthy  supple- 
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TneDtary  to  his  already-published  papers  on  the  Pronunciation 
and  Grammar  of  the  West  Somerset  dialect,  and  anticipatory 
of  the  Glossary  with  which  he  will  crown  the  edifice  of  his 
dialect  labours.  Mr.  W.  Jones's  paper  upon  English  words 
in  the  Anglesey  dialect,  showing  the  phonetic  changes  which 
these  words  have  undergone,  since  their  adoption  from  Old, 
Middle,  or  Modern  English,  was  of  equal  interest  in  its 
bearing  upon  English  and  upon  Welsh  philology. 

In  Teutonic  PhUohgij  outside  of  English,  our  only  paper 
was  Mr.  Sweet's  account  of  the  important  personal  researches 
made  by  him  in  company  with  Prof.  Storm,  of  Christiania, 
into  the  dialects  of  Norway. 

The  old-  Clofisicnl  languages  were  represented  by  Mr. 
Sweet's  paper  upon  *the  phonetic  treatment  of  final  -m  in 
Latin,'  Prof.  Postgate  upon  some  '  Latin  Etymologies,*  and 
'the  study  of  Latin  authors  as  bearing  upon  Romance;'  by 
Mr.  Cayley  '  on  Greek  pronunciation  and  accent ; '  and  by 
Dr.  Weymouth  on  the  Homeric  ireXcopy  TreXw/ao?,  and  irekcopiof;. 
Here  must  also  be  mentioned  a  careful  monograph  by  Mr.  G. 
A.  Schrumpf  giving  an  account  of  the  Oscan  inscription  dis- 
covered in  187B  at  Capua,  with  its  text,  and  critical  treat- 
ment by  scholars. 

In  NeO'Latin  or  Romance  philology  Mr.  Sweet  gave  a 
minute  account  of  *the  phonology  of  spoken  Portuguese,' 
the  result  of  his  personal  observation  of  the  pronunciation 
of  a  cultivated  native  of  Lisbon.  Mr.  Sweet's  results  were 
subsequently  criticised  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  who 
compared  them  with  his  own,  and  those  of  Mr.  R.  S. 
Vianna.  The  Prince  also  read  papers  on  *The  Names  of 
Reptiles  in  the  Neo- Latin  languages  and  dialects,'  in  which 
(a  point  of  the  greatest  value)  his  own  classification  of  these 
languages  and  dialects  is  incidentally  exhibited ;  on  '  Initial 
Mutation  in  the  Celtic  and  Romance  Languages';  on  'Italian 
and  XJralic  possessive  suffixes  compared ' ;  and  on  ^  Albanian 
in  Terra  d*Otranto.' 

Papers  of  a  more  general  character  were  those  of  Rev.  W. 
E.  Lach  Szyrma,  on  'the  Decay  of  Languages,'  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  dying  out  of  Cornish;  the  late  Mr. 
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Gayley's  on  *  the  English  name  of  the  letter  Y/  a  subject 
to  which  he  had  first  called  attention  many  years  ago,  and 
to  which  a  pertinent  note  was  now  also  communicated  by 
Mr.  Danby  P.  Fry.  Only  remotely  connected  with  Philology 
was  Mr.  Ilodgett's  paper  on  '  the  Myth  of  the  Week.' 

Such  are  the  subjects  which  have  occupied  our  attention 
at  the  monthly  meetings :  it  is  noticeable,  that  no  paper  on 
any  branch  of  Semitic  or  Oriental  Philology,  and  indeed 
none  upon  any  extra-European  language  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  number. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  had  two,  or  including  the 
anniversary  meeting  a  year  ago,  three  so-called  '  Dictionary 
evenings/  at  which  I  have  furnished  a  report  of  the  progress 
made  with  the  Dictionary,  and  discussed  the  problems  either 
of  method  or  of  fact,  which  had  at  the  time  presented  them- 
selves. Judging  from  the  attendance  at  these  meetings, 
their  subject  seemed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  general 
apprehension  at  more  points  than  some  of  the  erudite  papers 
presented  at  the  meetings.  The  mention  of  these  naturally 
introduces  the  next  head  of  my  address. 

The  Society's  J)ictionary. 

Three  years  ago  my  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  Ellis,  referring 
in  his  Address  to  the  Dictionary,  expressed  the  hope  that  I 
*  might  be  able  from  the  chair  to  exhibit  the  first  printed 
facsimile  of  the  work  to  the  longing  eyes  of  our  members. 
This  hope  was  realized  at  the  Dictionary  Evening  on  the 
18th   January  last,  when   by  the   kind   permission   of  the 
Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,   I   had   the  pleasure  of 
laying  upon  the  table  three  advance  copies  of  Part  I.,  which 
was  actually  published  on  the  Ist  February  following.    I 
need  hardly  remind  you  that  five  years  have  passed  since 
the  completion  of  our  contract  with  the  Delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  on  1st  March,  1879,  and  that  nearly  two 
years  elapsed  between  the  despatch  of  the  first  copy  to  the 
printers  in   May,    1882,   at  the  close   of   the  preparatory 
reading,  and  the  publication  of  the  first  part,  an  extension  of 
the  time  considered  beforehand  necessary  for  the  preparation 
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of  the  work,  which  must  fill  the  Society  as  it  has  filled 
myself  and  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  with  the 
gravest  concern,  and  which  at  the  present  moment  engages 
our  most  anxious  consideration.  Every  one  feels  that,  on 
every  ground,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Dictionary  should 
be  produced  much  more  rapidly,  at  the  rate,  if  possible, 
of  two  parts  in  the  year ;  but  we,  who  have  to  do  the  actual 
work,  know  the  long  hours  occupied  in  the  attempt  to 
complete  information  and  settle  fundamental  points  in  word- 
history,  and  the  slowness  with  which  one  builds  up  a  fabric 
of  fact,  when  in  many  cases  nearly  all  the  material  has  still 
to  be  collected.  Notwithstanding  all  the  dictionaries  already 
made  (the  number,  if  not  the  family  likeness  of  which,  might 
certainly  excuse  a  well-known  public  man  to  whom  I  was 
recently  introduced  in  Edinburgh  as  "Dr.  Murray,  of  the 
Dictionary,"  for  exclaiming  with  somewhat  bewildered  air, 
*•  but  which  Dictionary  ?  for  you  see,  there  are  so  many  of 
them  !  ") — notwithstanding  their  number,  the  general  excel- 
lence of  their  definitions,  and  the  important  guidance  which 
they  give  in  many  ways, — notwithstanding  also  the  expressly 
etymological  work  of  Mahn  in  the  last  edition  of  Webster, 
of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of  Eduard  Miiller,  and  above  all  of 
Professor  Skeat, — I  feel  that  in  many  respects  I  and  my 
assistants  are  simply  pioneers,  pushing  our  way  experi- 
mentally through  an  untrodden  forest,  where  no  white  man's 
axe  has  been  before  us.  This  is  confessedly  the  case  with 
the  Middle  English  words,  which  modern  dictionaries, 
explanatory  or  etymological,  do  not  profess  to  touch — and 
obviously  also  with  the  Middle  English  senses  and  uses 
of  words,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  history  of  the  words  themselves  and  often  even  to 
account  for  their  modern  meaning ;  but  it  is  equally  true  of 
all  modern  words  of  any  age,  so  far  as  regards  the  history 
and  development  of  their  senses,  a  department  of  lexico- 
graphy, in  which  simply  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  in 
English,  and  which  we  feel  to  be  by  far  the  heaviest  and 
hardest  part  of  the  work.  Only  those  who  have  made  the 
experiment,  know  the  bewilderment  with  which  editor  or 
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subeditor,  after  he  has  apportioned  the  quotations  for  such  a 
word  as  above,  against,  account,  allow,  and,  art,  as,  assise,  or 
at  among  20,  30  or  40  groups,  and  furnished  each  of  these 
with  a  provisional  definition,  spreads  them  out  on  a  table  or 
on  the  floor,  where  he  can  obtain  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole,  and  spends  hour  after  hour  in  shifting  them-  about 
like  the  pieces  on  a  chess-board,  striving  to  find  in  the 
fragmentary  evidence  of  an  incomplete  historical  record, 
such  a  sequence  of  meanings  as  may  form  a  logical  chain  of 
development.  Sometimes  the  quest  seems  hopeless ;  recently, 
for  example,  the  word  art  utterly  baffled  me  for  several 
days ;  something  had  to  be  done  with  it ;  something  was 
done  and  put  in  type ;  but  the  renewed  consideration  of  it 
in  print,  with  the  greater  facility  of  reading  and  comparison 
which  this  afforded,  led  to  the  entire  pulling  to  pieces  and 
reconstruction  of  the  edifice,  extending  over  several  coluoms 
of  type.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  task ;  those  who  think 
that  such  work  can  be  hurried,  or  that  anything  can  accelerate 
it,  except  more  brain  power  brought  to  bear  on  it,  had 
better  try.  There  are  plenty  of  words  ahead  of  me  like 
those  just  mentioned,  the  quotations  for  which,  already 
classified  in  senses,  and  arranged  by  dates,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hand  over  to  any  one  who  will  try  to  bring  them  into  passable 
order  before  I  reach  them.  There  is  no  part  of  the  work  in 
which  more  efficient  help  might  now  be  rendered  to  us.^ 

Much  time  is  necessarily  consumed  in  working  out  the 
historical  etymology.  Professor  Skeat  will,  I  am  certain,  be 
the  first  to  admit  that,  notwithstanding  his  own  labours, 
coming  after  those  of  several  able  predecessors,  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  manv 
thousands  of  difficulties  still  remain  unsolved.  A  good 
many  of  these  are  doubtless  insoluble ;  there  are  words  in 

*  I  hare  to  acknowledge  the  valued  help  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Schrumpf  of  Tettenhall 
College,  in  thus  undertaking  a  preliminary  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
preposition  Af ;  of  the  Rev.  C.  6.  Mount  of  Xorh.im  Koud,  Oxford,  of  doing  the 
same  with  considerable  sections  of  ^/-,  and  /if/-,  and  of  Mr.  E.  Gunthorpe,  of 
4,  Kanmoor  Terrace,  Sheffield,  in  undertaking  other  parts  of  the  same  letters; 
by  these  coadjutors,  our  progress  with  the  words  and  ports  in  question  has  been 
sensibly  accelerated. 
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daily  use,  e.g.  askance,  askew,  asquint,  of  which  we  cannot 
even  say  with  any  certainty  whether  they  are  of  Teutonic 
or  Romance  origin ;  we  do  not  even  see  whence  any  evidence 
is  to  come  to  enable  us  to  determine  so  much  as  this 
preliminary  question  ;  but  there  are  many  others  as  to 
which  our  slips  furnish  new  light,  or  more  frequently  by  their 
combined  evidence  suggest  doubt  as  to  accepted  views,  and 
the  necessity  for  further  inquiry,  which  occupies  further 
time  and  labour.  In  one  sense  an  investigation  of  the 
etymology  is  a  preliminary  to  the  historical  treatment  of 
a  word  within  the  language ;  we  must  know  its  previous 
history  in  order  to  have  a  known  point  from  which  to  start 
in  the  development  of  the  forms  and  senses ;  in  another 
sense  the  complete  exhibition  of  the  etymology  is  only 
possible  after  we  know  the  history  within  the  language,  the 
decision  between  two  or  more  d  priori  possible  etymologies 
depending  upon  the  historical  forms  and  senses  of  the  word 
itself.  In  other  words  the  writing  of  the  Morphology,  and 
of  the  Somatology,  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  no  satisfactory 
Etymological  Dictionary  can  be  produced  without  full  know- 
ledge of  the  later  phonology  and  sematology ;  no  history  of  the 
forms  and  senses  within  the  language  can  be  exhibited  which 
does  not  start  from  an  accurate  account  of  the  form,  sense, 
and  conditions  under  which  the  word  entered  the  language. 

These  considerations  answer  the  question  which  has  some- 
times been  asked,  why,  with  the  object  of  saving  time,  we 
cannot  let  etymology  alone,  and  exhibit  the  historical  forms 
and  uses  of  the  words  without  entering  into  questions  of 
their  origin,  which  might  well  be  left  for  professed  etymolo- 
gists to  discover  and  exhibit  ?  Such  might  certainly  be  done 
with  a  dictionary  devoted  solely  to  the  exhibition  of  con- 
temporary usage,  without  regard  to  the  origin  of  that  usage, 
but  in  a  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles  it  would  be 
impossible.  The  very  assignment  of  a  word  to  its  gram- 
matical class,  may  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  its  derivation. 
Take  as  an  example  the  question  whether  Aslope,  which 
I  have  recently  had  to  deal  with,  is  to  be  considered 
primarily  as  an   adjective,  or  as  an   adverb.     In  modem 
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usage  it  is  both,  the  adverbial  use  being  the  more  usoaL 
The  answer  to  the  question  depends  upon  the  origin  of 
aslope :  if  it  is  a  compound  like  asleep  or  a^share  meaning 
primarily  on  the  slope,  it  ought  to  be  considered  primarily 
as  an  adverb,  occasionally  used  adjectively  ;  but  if  it  is 
a  word  analogous  to  aicake,  that  is  to  say  a  past  participle 
which  has  dropped  its  final  n,  we  must  consider  it  primarily 
as  an  adjective,  often  used  adverbially.^  The  solution  of  the 
question  is  by  no  means  easy ;  so  far  as  evidence  goes  aslope 
is  really  found  much  earlier  than  slope,  and  cannot  naturally 
be  considered  a  compound  of  it ;  rather  does  it  seem  that 
the  two  are  contracted  from  the  O.E.  pa.  pples.  aslopen  and 
«/bj9^;2,  meaning  'slipped  away,'  and  'slipped'  respectively; 
slope  may  however  be  an  aphetic  form  of  aslope  like  *Uve 
of  alice,  ^ stray  of  astray ;  in  any  case  slope  was  at  first  an 
adjective,  and  gave  origin  at  a  much  later  time  to  the  verb 
to  slope  and  still  later  to  the  substantive  slope,  whicb  may  be 
compared  to  steep.  The  converse  of  this  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  difficult  word  squint :  whatever  the  origin,  the 
earliest  form  in  English  by  several  centuries  was  asquint, 
certainly  an  adverb,  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  in  the  phraae 
'  biholdctli  o  luft  and  a  squint '  (looks  to  the  left  and  ofi*  to 
one  side).  Subsequently  to  look  asquint  was  shortened  into 
to  look  squint,  whence  followed  an  adjective  use,  to  hate  the 
eye  squint,  and  to  have  a  squint  eye^  still  lat«r  the  verb 
to  squint  first  known  to  us  in  Shakspere's  Macbeth,  and 
the  substantive  squint,  which  is  quite  modern.  There  is  a 
prevalent  idea,  that  a  squint  in  a  cathedral  is  of  ancient 
date :  the  thing  may  be  old,  but  the  name  seems  to  belong 
only  to  the  present  day.  Here  the  etymologist  who  should 
assume  to  squint  to  be  the  primitive  form,  and  search  for 
the  origin  of  such  a  verb,  would  be  altogether  on  a  wrong 

^  Asleep  and  awake^  so  naturally  associated,  and  on  a  superficial  glance  fio 
similar  in  formation  and  fimction  in  the  sentence,  furnish  a  cunous  illustration  ot 
the  l(rvelling  of  forms  totally  distinct  in  origin  ;  anlecp  is  O.E.  on  sUpe  prep,  and 
sb. ;  ntcake  is  O.E.  awnem  pa.  pplo.  Both  are  used  in  the  predicate  *  Are  Toa 
asleep  h*  *  No,  I  am  awake.*  Awake  might  also,  consistently  with  its  original 
character,  be  used  attributively,  though  I  know  of  no  instance  of  it  (except  in 
combination,  as  in  *  a  wide-awake  fellow  *)  ;  but  (uieep  could  not  be  so  us«d 
except  by  false  analog)*,  which  has  actually  led  to  such  a  use  of  alooJ\  and  other 
similar  lormations. 
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tack ;  there  is  no  evidence  even  that  squint  had  originally 
anything  more  to  do  with  the  eyes,  than  right  or  left  has : 
its  meaning  seems  to  he  simply  *  off  at  an  angle  *  instead  of 
'straight  forward/  and  to  have  heen  as  applicable  to 
throicing,  of  which  it  is  used  by  Milton,  as  to  looking. 
These  examples  show  how  intimately  the  etymology  and 
the  grammatical  character  and  use  of  words  are  connected 
with  each  other. 

In  adopted  words,  especially  those  adopted  from  or  through 
French  or  other  Romance  languages,  it  is  always  doubtful 
to  what  extent  etymological  investigation  should  be  pushed 
back.      In  arsenal^  artichoke^  article^  artillery^  for  instance, 
would  it  be  satisfactory  simply  to  refer  the  word  to  the  Italian 
or  French  antecedent,  without  any  account  of  how  the  latter 
came  into  being,  or  acquired  its  special  sense  P     I  venture  to 
think  that  it  would  not  be  satisfactory;   that  the  English 
scholar  is  entitled  to  find  in  the  Dictionary  the  fact  of  the 
Arabic  origin  of  the  two  former  words,  with  the  general 
clranges,  whether  of  form  or  sense,  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  in  the  Romance,  before  reaching  English,  as  well 
as  those  to  wliich  they  may  have  undergone  in  English  itself. 
The  various  Romance  forms  are  required  even  to  account  for 
and  explain  the  multiplicity  of  early  spellings  in  English 
itself,  many  of  which  were  not  home-born,  but  simply  trans- 
ferred from  these  other  languages.     And  would  it  be  satis- 
factory to  find  the  grammatical  use  of  Article  simply  given 
as  one  among  many  senses  of  the  word,  as  an  adoption  of 
the  French  article  or  of  Latin  articuim,  without  any  attempt 
to  explain  this  curious  application  of  the  term,  or  as  if  the 
appellation  *  little  joint '  were  quite  obviously  descriptive  of 
the  words  the^  an,  a?     But  this  explanation  does  not  lie  in 
English,  nor  even  in  French,  which  simply  received  articulu% 
in  this  sense  from  the  ancient  grammarians.     No  English 
Dictionary,  etymological  or  other,  so  far  as  I  have  seen — no 
Latin  Dictionary  even — makes  any  attempt  to  tell  why  these 
words  were  called  article ;  for  the  succinct  sketch  of  what  is 
ascertainable  on  this  point,  given  in  the  Dictionary,  I  am 
indebted   to  Ingram    Bywater,   M.A.,   of   Exeter  College, 
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Oxford.  Artillery  and  Ashlar  also,  if  we  are  to  do  more 
than  identify  them  with  the  French  artil/erie,  aisselier,  raise 
points  of  Old  French  etymology  which  can  hardly  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  even  if  they  cannot  definitely  be  settled. 

But  difficulties  present  themselves  also  with  native  words, 
which  can  hardly  be  passed  over  in  such  a  work  as  our 
Dictionary :  thus,  in  the  case  of  the  common  word  Ass,  we 
might  of  course  stop  short  at  O.E.  asaa,  without  any  attempt 
to  face  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  this  word,  or  its 
relations  (for  obviously  it  has  relations)  to  L.  asinug,  or  the 
common  Germanic  aail-os^  osel;  but  this  would  hardly  be 
deemed  a  satisfactory  treatment,  at  least  if  an3'thing  else  is 
possible.  The  word  is,  indeed,  one  of  considerable  difficulty: 
beside  the  O.E.  ansa,  the  dictionaries  give  an  erroneous 
feminine  asaCy  without  any  authority.  But  there  is  a 
genuine  O.E.  feminine  asaeiiy  analogous  to  gf/den,  /t/jren, 
icylfeHy  wylen,  which  apparently  did  not  survive  into  Middle 
English.  Asna  was  not  the  Common  Teutonic  form ;  this 
is  seen  in  Goth,  asi/us,  O.II.G.  ettil,  Mod.  Germ,  esel,  Bu. 
ezelf  and  prob.  the  O.E.  /'«o/,  esi^L^  The  Common  Teutonic 
form  is  evidently  an  adaptation  of  L.  ashiu^,  and  it  was 
probably  through  Germanic  that  the  Lithuanian  asi/fis,  and 
Old  Slavonic  os^P*,  were  introduced.  The  relation  between 
the  Old  Teutonic  and  Celtic  names  (Old  Irish  asai)  is 
not  certain ;  they  can  hardly  have  been  independent  adop- 
tions of  L,  asinusy  both  with  /  for  n;  I  think  it  probable 
that  one  was  borrowed  from  the  other.  The  Irish  ami 
seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  source  of  the  Old  North- 
umbrian asaly  asftalf  asmld^  the  only  name  for  the  ass  in  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospels.  The  origin  of  the  specially  English 
a^sa  is  obscure ;  it  can  hardly  represent  an  earlier  ^aaua, 
since,  as  Prof.  Sievers  has  pointed  out  to  me,  the  change  of 
*ama  to  ansa  could  only  have  tiiken  place  in  Old  Teutonic, 
and  in  that  case,  assa  would  really  be  an  older  word  than 
asilusy  rai/,  and  we  should  expect  to  find  parallel  forms  of  it 

*  Probably  ;  but  the  o,  m  of  the  Kecond  syllable  is  not  accouutcHi  for,  and  '  yet 
must  be  old,  as  it  causes  u-  mutation  of  the  root- vowel  in  the  (Anglian)  form 
eoaui.' — Prof.  Sievers. 
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in  other  Germanic  languages,  which  we  do  not.  Moreover,  if 
asM  represented  an  earlier  wina,  it  could  point  only  to  an  Old 
Teutonic  *aitndn  for  "^asindn,  a  masc.  -;?  stem,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  account  for  such  a  form,  as  an  adoption  of  L. 
astntts,  which  would  give  simply  a  strong  masculine  asinoz. 
In  these  difficulties,  I  suggest  that  ansa  was  really  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  diminutive  or  pet-name,  of  the  sort  that  Mr.  Piatt  and 
Mr.  Maclure  have  both  recognized  in  such  proper  names  as 
Eada^  Bceda^  JEcga,  and  especially  those  with  doubled  con- 
sonants, as  Ceadda,  ^l/a,  Offa,  I  take  it  as  a  diminutive 
either  of  the  Nortlmmbrian  form  amal^  assald^  or  of  the 
Latin,  which  would  solve  many  difficulties,  explaining  the 
retention  of  the  a,  instead  of  its  change  to  (b  before  two 
consonants,  ansa  rather  than  cBsaa.  The  ass  is  an  animal 
specially  liable  to  diminutive  or  pet-names,  as  shown  by  the 
modern  donkey ^  which  has  in  familiar  use  almost  superseded 
as8y  as  asna  itself  superseded  the  earlier  Old  English  esoL 

I  may  here  mention  two  etymological  works  of  great 
excellence,  which  will  yield  no  small  assistance  to  us  in 
dealing  with  the  etymology  of  the  Common  Teutonic  part 
of  our  vocabulary,  since  in  both  of  them  the  latest  results 
as  to  the  Old  Teutonic  forms  are  carefully  exhibited.  These 
are  F.  Kluge's  EtymolofjiHches  Worterhuch  der  DeuUchen 
Sprache,  published  last  year,  and  the  Etyfnolgisch  Woordenhoek 
d^r  Nederlandache  Taal,  by  Dr.  Franck,  with  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  Cosijn,  of  which  the  first  //f/lJ  has  just  appeared. 
But  these  also  show  how  much  more  difficult  is  English 
etymology  than  either  Dutch  or  German,  and  they  tempt 
the  English  etymologist,  as  he  drives  his  double  team  of 
Teutonic  and  Komanic,  with  the  hybrid  progeny  produced 
between  them,  to  envy  the  easier  task  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  continental  philologist. 

Reading  and  Subediting, 

Much  of  the  slowness  of  our  progress  is  due  to  incom- 
pleteness of  materials  ;    for   more   than   five-sixths   of  the 
words  we  have  to  search  out  and  find  additional  quotations 
in  order  to  complete  their  history,  and  illustrate  the  senses ; 
Phil.  Tram.  1882-8-4.  36 
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for  ecerjf  word  we  have  to  make  a  general  search  to  diabo^w 
whether  any  earlier  or  later  quotationSy  or  quotationa  ia 
other  senses,  exist.  And  of  oourse  we  cannot  ezhaoai  the 
ground,  or  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  except  in  yery  ezoep- 
tional  cases.  Nearly  the  whole  quotations  for  ahaui^  4^^t 
a//,  abo^  and,  in  Part  I.,  and  for  any,  as,  in  Part  Jh,  havs 
had  to  be  found  by  myself  and  my  assistants ;  and  Mr.  O.  A. 
Sohmmpf,  who  has  put  At  in  preliminary  form  for  me^  com- 
plained that  he  had  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  reading  fiur 
and  wide,  to  find  quotations  for  that  word. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  could  find  time  to  direct  it, 
or  if  the  Society  could  find  some  one  else  to  direct  it,  the 
reading  of  all  books  over  again,  with  the  instructions,  ''TsIdb 
out  quotations  for  all  words  that  do  fwt  strike  you  aa  rare, 
peculiar,  or  peculiarly  used,"  would  be  of  enormous  serriee 
to  us.  Clearly,  the  only  way  by  which  we  could  catch  sU 
words  in  all  senses  would  be  that  of  forming  complete  verbtl 
indexes  to  all  books,  and  still  more  clearly  this  is  not  only 
impossible,  but  the  results  would  themselves  be  unmanage- 
able ;  what  time  would  the  word  aceounf,  for  example,  have 
taken,  if  even  10,000  verbal  indexes  had  to  be  considted  for 
each  of  its  senses  to  find  its  earliest  occurrence  therein? 
Evidently,  therefore,  our  actual  method  of  collecting  quota- 
tions was  the  only  practicable  one,  but,  evidently  also,  it 
could  not  be  exhaustive ;  it  could  only  attain  to  approxima- 
tive results.  A  little  calm  consideration  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  case  would  perhaps  prevent  the  undue  elation  of 
friends,  who,  on  discovering  an  instance  of  a  word  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  years  earlier,  send  it  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  to  Notes  and  Queries,  as  if  it  were  something  mar- 
vellous that  the  Dictionary  had  missed  it.  Earlier  instances 
will,  I  doubt  not,  yet  be  found  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
words  recorded,  above  all,  of  the  words  introduced  from 
Latin  since  the  Renascence,  of  which  we  can  claim  to  have 
done  no  more  than  indicate  the  general  age,  since  they  are 
possibilities  which  might  appear  at  any  one  time  as  well  as  at 
another.  We  may  be  happy  if,  in  such  cases,  we  get  within 
half  a  century  of  the  actual  first  use  of  the  word.     It  must 
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be  remembered  also  tbat  with  the  majority  of  words  the 
earliest  attainable  writtea  instance  is  after  all  not  the 
beginning  of  the  history,  but  only  evidence  of  an  indefinitely 
earlier  beginning  ;  the  word  was  spoken  before  it  was  written^ 
the  written  instance  is,  in  most  cases,  evidence,  not  that  the 
word  was  then  coming  into  use,  but  that  it  was  already  estab- 
lished and  known  to  readers  generally.  The  example  of 
modem  words  shows  us  that  a  word  may  be  in  conversational 
or  even  epistolary  use  for  ten  or  twenty  years  before  it  attains 
to  the  dignity  of  literature. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  perception  of  these  wants  has 
induced  many  of  our  readers  to  continue  their  work  of  read- 
ing and  extracting  quotations.  Mr.  Charles  Gray,  who 
already  ranked  high  among  our  helpers,  has  worked  care- 
fully at  the  ordinary  language  of  Addison  and  his  colleagues, 
and  has  sent  us  many  thousand  quotations,  from  the  Spectator 
and  Tatler,  for  ordinary  words,  the  constructions  of  verbs  and 
prepositions,  use  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions,  which  prove 
of  the  greatest  value  for  giving  us  the  literary  usage  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  If  the  same  could  be  done  for  some  of 
the  chief  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  for  some  of  tlie  chief  of  Caxton's  works,  and 
for  Chaucer  and  Gower,  the  Dictionary  would  be  vastly 
enriched.  Apparently,  also,  we  might  with  advantage  have 
a  fuller  representation  of  the  ordinary  language  of  the  great 
masters  of  modern  prose,  so  as  always  to  be  able  to  quote 
them  for  current  literary  usage. 

For  filling  up  gaps  in  our  quotations,  and  completing  the 
literary  history  of  words,  I  liave  been  most  of  all  indebted  to 
the  following :  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall ;  Mr.  T.  Henderson, 
M.A.,  Bedford  County  School ;  Mr.  Furnivall ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Austin ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson,  M. A.,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  C.  Gray, 
Wimbledon ;  Dr.  Brushficld,  Budleigh-Salterton  ;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Doble,  M.A.,  Oxford ;  Miss  Edith  Thompson,  Wavertree ; 
Mr.  J.  Randall,  Athenaeum  Printing  Office ;  Mr.  C.  Stoffel, 
Amsterdam  ;  Prof.  R.  Ilelwich,  Oberdobling,  Vienna ;  Mr. 
A.  Lyall,  Manchester;  Mr.  R.  J.  Whitwell,  Kendal;  Mr. 
W.  Boyd,  Cambridge,  Mass.      Among  other  readers,  who 
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have  either  8till  continued  their  help,  or  have  recently  gifea 
important  assistance  by  reading  special  books,  are  the  Ber. 
Dr.  Pierson,  Ionia,  Michigan  ;  Rev.  W.  M.  King8mill« 
Tibberton,  Droitwich;  Rev.  B.  Talbot,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mr. 
S.  D.  Major,  Bath ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Minor,  Crowthome ;  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  White,  Torquay ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester, 
Pa. ;  Miss  E.  F.  Burton,  Carlisle ;  Mr.  A.  Beazeley,  of  the 
R.I.B.A. ;  Mr.  E.  Scott,  British  Museum ;  Rev.  J.  F. 
Fowler,  Durham ;  Mr.  A.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Mr. 
D.  Ancona,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Miss  E.  H.  Madan,  Dorakj 
Rectory,  Gloucestershire. 

In  my  Report  on  the  progress  of  the  Dictionary  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Ellis's  Presidential  Address  in  1882,  I  spoke 
of  finding  '*  a  fitting  opportunity  for  acknowledging  the  help 
of  the  many  hundred  Readers  who  have  worked  so  generously 
and  ungrudgingly  to  furnish  both  general  and  special  quota- 
tions to  illustrate  the  history  of  words.'*  In  the  MeferencB 
List  of  Books  quoted  in  the  Dictionary,  the  names  of  the 
Readers  will  also  be  commemorated ;  but  that  is  still  some 
years  a-head,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  propose  with  the 
permission  of  the  Society  to  append  to  this,  my  retiring 
Address,  a  list  of  the  Readers  themselves,  with  the  books 
read  by  each.  This  list  will,  I  think,  besides  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  just  recognition  of  individual  work,  be  interesting 
as  a  memorial  of  what  may  be  done  by  co-operation,  and 
as  a  sample  of  the  vastness  of  the  preliminary  work  done 
for  the  Dictionary  since  1879 — work  itself  only  supplementary 
to  the  still  more  extensive  collection  of  quotations  made 
between  1857  and  1870. 

The  work  of  sub-editing  still  goes  on  prosperously,  and 
the  number  of  voluntary  sub-editors  has  received  accessions 
since  the  appearance  of  Part  I.  Considerable  sections  of 
the  whole  material  have  now  been  returned  to  me  in  a  state 
which  will,  so  far  as  the  discrimination  and  arrangement 
of  the  senses  are  concerned,  want  little  essential  modification 
to  fit  it  for  the  pages  of  the  Dictionary ;  and  still  more 
extensive  sections  in  which  the  sub-editing  will  at  least 
prove  very  helpful  in  facilitating  the  final  moulding  of  the 
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cles.  The  following  are  the  sub-editors  now  at  work 
)8e  names  have  already  been  recorded  in  the  Preface 
Part  I.:— 

HAA   F1NI9HVD.  HAS  IK  HAVD. 

r.  Anderson,  Markinch   „  Per- to  Pleasantry   _  Pieatantry  to  Pos 

W.  H.  Beckett,  (;h"lmsford ...„     _.  Wa- 

G.  B.  R.  Bousfield  B.A «  Ga- to  Oriz- «  GriztoOroundael : 

and  will  begin  jP 

rown,  Kendal  J/a-  to  M'mu-  .» ^  M'inu-  to  .V« 

J.  E.  A.  Brown,  Oirencoster P- to  Particle;  Del'  Derf  Derg  to  />A- 

ritten,  F.L.S.,  Isle  worth  Peasant  to  Pelye 

..  Brandreth llo^  to  Holy 

C  G.  Daffif^ld,  M.A.,Cranleigh  Tron  to  Truage 

.  Elworthy  Wellington,  Sonuet.  J)e-  to  2)eca-    Deee-  to  Delite 

'"itzgibbon,  M.A.,  Dublin   ..^  Head  to  Heresy ^oi 

which  half  is 
ready  to  be  re- 
turned 

A.  P.  Payers,  Teadon  Bath-  to  Bea*  ^ - Na- 

W.  Onager,  M.A.,  l*itsligo  /-  to  Jaz- Je-  to  Jys- 

.  Uulnic,  Kensington...^ .  Chub-  to  Cz;  La- to  Lete  Let«  to  Lik-,  is  in 

box  ready  to  be 
sent  to  him 

[enderson,  M.A.,  Bedford  Bus-  to  Busy    Busy  to  By 

M.  Haig.  Blairhill O  to  Oky 

ai'ob,  Guildford   „  E;Q;  S;  Dis- to  Dz..^  Now  reyiaing  .ff 

.yall,  Munchester ...„  7«a-  to  Tz 

W.  J.  Lowenberjf,  M.A.,  Bury  (h-  to  Ou 

.  Lloyd,  B.A.,  Liverpool   ., Jfi-,  only  needs  a 

few    finishing 
touches 

T.  D.  Morris, M.  A.,  Tottington  »..  Group  to  Gy 

0.  B.  Mount,  MA CA/- to  Chiz- ^  Now  revising  jff 

Pope,  Clifton Chi-  to  Chry-  „„ _  No^ 

..  Schnimpf,  Tettenhall Ha-  to  Harhoury Harboury  to  Haz 

T.  Shpppanl,  B.D.,  Oxford U;   T- Me- 

J.  Smallpeiee,  M.A.,  St.  Bees  Tto  To-;  Zto  Zo-  .„ «  Yo-  Yz ;  ZotoZz 

wcetinjr,  Dirkeuh(3ad  Tra- 

''.  W.  Tvndale,  Evercrooch Dif-  to  /)irr- 

Tilson,  il.A..  Harpunden   „  Till-  to  Tmesis 

W  R.  B.  Wilson,  M. A.,  Dollar  Tal-  to  Tiling  .„ To-  to  Toz 

ITamer,  Eltham   Zu-  to  Zyz 

n  addition  to  tliese,  new  helpers  have  volunteered  their 
stance : 

R.  F.  Green,  Liverpool,  has  undertaken  JViu- 
A.  Hailstone,  Bradlord    „  „         JVtf-  ^ 

jsrs.  A.  W.  Ijongden  of  Stockport,  and  H.  S.  Tabor  of 
idon,  and  Miss  Westmacott  of  London,  are  working  at 
chronological  arrangement  of  quotations. 
Lnd  the  large  amount  of  new  quotations  received  since 

Since  this  was  written,  Mr    J.  Tnistram,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C,  has 
rtaken  Iiitp-  Imy ;  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Haines,  Putney,  and  the  Hon.  and 
S.  W.  Lawley,  Exniinstcr,  have  commenced  Hu-  and  Mo-  respectively. 
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some  of  the  sub-editors  completed  their  earlier  work  has  led 
me  to  ask  some  of  our  friends  to  become  re-sub-edifors,  to 
undertake  the  incorporation  of  these  new  slips  with  the 
earlier  sub-edited  work,  and  the  modification  of  definitions 
or  addition  of  new  ones,  whenever  necessary  in  consequence. 
In  this  important  work, 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Mount,  M. A.,  Oxford  (who  has  already 
finished    Che-    to     Chiz),    has    been    engaged 

upon      ^«-and^^' 

Mr.  E.  Gunthorpe,  Sheffield,  has  been  engaged  upon  At- 
Dn  Brackebusch,  Finchley  Road,  is  engaged  upon. . .  B(h 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  (who  did  a  large  part  of  i  in 
former  times)  is  engaged  upon Be- 

The  great  value  of  this  help  has  been  manifest  already  in 
the  portions  which  have  since  been  finished  for  press,  and  its 
result  will,  I  hope,  be  to  accelerate  the  appearance  of  Part  11. 

In  the  Preface  to  Part  I.  the  names  have  been  recorded  of 
the  many  eminent  men  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Philological 
Society,  as  well  as  my  own,  are  due  for  assistance  on  special 
points  in  the  dictionary  articles.  No  expression  of  thanks 
can  adequately  express  the  obligations  under  which  we  lie  to 
Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  and  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  for  criticism 
of,  and  contributions  to,  almost  every  page,  to  Prof.  Sievers, 
of  Gottingen,  for  his  criticism  of,  and  contributions  to,  the 
etymology  of  Old  Teutonic  words,  and  to  Prof.  Paul  Meyer 
for  his  assistance  in  many  difficult  or  doubtful  points  of  Old 
French.  I  have  also  acknowledge  the  help  of  my  former 
assistant,  Mr.  Jas.  B.  Johnston,  M.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  in  read- 
ing the  revises,  and  hunting  up  many  earlier  quotations  for 
recent  words. 

Criticism  of  Part  I, — Retietcers  Revietred, — Backicardness  of 

English  Scholarship  m  Scot/and. 

Part  I.  has  now  been  long  enough  out  to  elicit  the  criticisms, 
not  indeed  of  many  of  the  quarterlies,  but  of  the  weekly  and 
monthly  journals,  by  the  majority  of  which  it  has  been  noticed. 

*  And  now  has  Saj'  to  Ban,  . 
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have  seen  altogether  as  yet  sixty-one  reviews,  the  majority 
.  English  journals  and  magazines,  twelve  American,  one 
ustralian,  two  German,  and  one  Italian.  Many  of  the 
>ecially  philological  journals  of  the  continent  have  still 
•  deliver  their  verdict,  which  I  await  with  some  measure 
:  interest. 

I  have  said  before  that  I  did  not  expect  much  effective 
iticism  in  England,  not  seeing  exactly  beyond  the  limits 
'  this  Society,  and  of  the  helpers  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
reface,  whence  such  criticism  was  to  come.  I  am  pleased 
»  admit  however  that  the  calibre  of  many  of  the  articles 
,  on  the  whole,  better  than  I  had  anticipated ;  and  I  have 
arked  with  satisfaction  a  general  desire  to  grapple  fairly 
ith  the  work  and  honestly  to  appraise  it.  And  it  must 
ive  been  gratifying  to  the  Society,  as  it  has  been  to  myself, 
>  see  that  the  general  design  and  plan  of  the  Dictionary,  the 
eal  which  we  have  sought  to  realize,  has  received  general, 
le  may  say,  virtually  unanimous  approbation.  Also,  it  is 
icouraging  to  learn  that  our  efforts  to  realize  that  ideal, 
aperfect  in  many  respects  as  we  know  them  to  be,  have 
>t  been  altogetlier  unsuccessful,  and  that  the  work  is  hailed 
i  a  genuine  contribution  to  English  scholarship. 

If  I  take  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  these 
>view8,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  review  my  reviewers,  I 
I  all  do  it  in  no  carping  spirit,  with  no  desire  for  a  merely 
letorical  triumph,  but  mainly  as  an  apologia  for  points 
1  which  fault  has  been  found,  and  an  explanation  of  things, 
hich,  I  think  needlessly  sometimes,  have  troubled  the 
jviewers. 

Some  expressions  of  disapointment  have  been  uttered  that 
ith  all  our  twenty-five  years  of  collection,  and  the  1300 
waders,  who  from  first  to  last  have  furnished  us  with 
iotations,  a  larger  portion  of  our  literature  has  not  been 
icluded.      The   reviewer    in   the   Athen(BUin   indeed    made 

curious  slip  in  this  respect,  in  speaking  of  the  5000  books 
hich  had  been  read,  while  the  Preface  really  speaks  of  the 
orks  of  5000  ant  horn  as  being  laid  under  contribution, 
ud   this   suggested   the   question    why    we   did   not   state 


fttniAz  off  how  xnanT  Vx>b  KiTe  reallT  been  resi].  The 
rftftAon  »  T^Tj  nxnpli?.  I  do  a'>c  kDF>w  what  a  ^oodfr  is. 
I  'bj^p^n  jiut  to  LaTe  be«n  reternng'  to  one  of  the  notes 
in   th<5r  Clarendon   Press  edition  of  Ai    To*    JLiitf  It,  the 

Shak.*{;^nan  play  set  by  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
Iy>C3iI  Exam  1  nation  for  the  preser^t  year.  This  is  known 
in  the  trade,  I  believe,  as  a  b>jk  :  and  opening  it  at  the 
Preface  I  find  that  Dr.  AHis  Wright  qaotes  from  the 
rejp^tem  of  the  Stationers'  Company  the  original  entrv  in 
which  its  publicration  wa^  first  annoanced,  as  "*'  As  Yoa 
Like  It — A  iVioke."  There  is  thus  good  ground,  ancieut 
and  m^Klem,  for  calling  As  Tou  Lde  It^  a  'book,'  aud 
each  of  Shak4>[jere's  other  plays  a  'book'  also.  But  here, 
beside  me,  for  the  rake  of  the  old  spelling,  is  Chatto  and 
Windua's  reduced  facsimile  of  the  first  folio  of  1623,  con- 
taining thirty-aix  such  works  as  Am  Toh  Like  It^  and  this 
is  aWi  a  book;  here,  for  the  sake  of  its  numbered  lines,  and 
capability  of  exact  reference,  is  also  the  Globe  Shak^pfrt, 
containing  all  that  the  first  folio  contained,  and  eight  other 
distinct  works,  originally  published  independently.  And 
this  is  also  a  '  b>ok.'  Which  is  to  be  reckoned  a  *  book '  for 
our  Dictionary  statistics?  Was  Shakspere  the  author  of  one 
Wjk  or  of  forty-four  books  ?  It  makes  some  difference 
ill  tlio  reckoning.  Are  the  thirty  volumes  of  the  Penny 
Ciftilopf'dUi  one  IxKjk  or  thirty  books?  But  if  'books'  cannot 
be  defined,  and,  since  not  defined,  cannot  be  counted,  can 
wo  not  tell  tho  number  of  works?  What  is  a  'work'? 
Is  each  of  Tennyson's  poems  a  work,  or  are  his  poems  as 
a  whole  a  work?  Aro  the  150  volumes  of  the  Philosophical 
TrannactionH  which  were  read  for  us,  one  work  or  150  works  ? 
or  is  each  distinct  paper  in  them  a  work  ?  These  are  some 
of  tho  previous  questions  which  must  be  answered  by  the 
hundred  or  tho  thousand,  before  we  can  say  how  many  boohy 
or  how  many  icorkfty  have  been  read,  and  why  we  were 
])erforcc  constrained  to  reckon  authors,  and  let  'books'  alone. 
If  tho  Globe  iShakappre  is  to  reckon  as  a  book,  perhaps 
15,000  books  have  been  read :  if  As  Tou  Like  It  is  a  book, 
thoa  100,000  may  be  a  moderate  estimate.    It  is  true  that  all 
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books  have  not  been  read,  not  by  a  long  long  way.  Bat  the 
complaints  as  to  the  kind8  of  books  omitted  have  been  of 
curiously  opposite  nature.  Some  English  reviewers  producing 
omitted  words,  or  earlier  instances,  from  obscure  authors  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  more 
attention  might  well  have  been  paid  by  the  Dictionary  readers 
to  minor  literature,  or  to  forgotten  seventeenth  century 
theology :  the  scholarly  author  of  the  two  reviews  in  the 
New  York  Nation  is  disposed  to  think  that  too  much  is 
quoted  from  minor  writers,  and  that  a  greater  effort  should 
be  made  to  quote  chiefly  the  great  writers  of  each  period,  as 
giving  its  literary  usage.  Both  are  no  doubt  right  :  if 
human  life  were  longer,  and  the  Dictionary  four  times  the 
size,  it  would  be  well  to  give  both  more  attention  to  the 
minor  authors  and  their  curious  words,  and  more  weight  to 
Shakspere,  and  Milton,  and  Addison,  and  Burke,  and  Macau- 
lay,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  with  their  literary  authority.  But 
more  of  either  could  hardly  be  included  within  our  present 
limits,  especially  in  the  face  of  a  third  set  of  critics,  who 
find  in  every  page  superfluous  quotations,  and  would  gladly 
sacrifice  many  of  those  given,  to  find  certain  favourite 
passages  of  their  own  which,  by  some  curious  oversight,  the 
editor  has  omitted.  Upon  the  whole,  the  additional  words, 
senses,  and  earlier  quotations  suggested  by  reviewers  have 
been  surprisingly  few ;  a  mere  nothing,  indeed,  in  comparison 
with  what  the  experience  of  future  times  will  detect. 

Many  of  the  literary  reviewers  incline  to  think  that  the 
line  has  been  drawn  somewhat  too  widely  in  reference  to 
technical  terms ;  although  a  very  difierent  opinion  has  been 
expressed  by  various  men  of  science,  each  of  whom  would 
like  rather  more  indulgence  shown  to  the  vocabulary  of  his 
own  particular  department.  The  canon  proposed  by  some 
critics,  that  no  word  should  be  admitted  for  which ^  a  quota- 
tion from  a  non-technical  work  cannot  be  given,  is  however 
absurdly  iiupracticable  of  application.  Translated  into  prac- 
tice, it  would  mean  the  attempt  to  establish  a  universal 
negative  for  tens  of  thousands  of  words,  or  the  application 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  editor  to  the  exclusion  of  a  word. 
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If  all  literature  had  been  read,  and  especially  all  the  modem 
literature  which  deals  so  largely  with  the  speciiTations 
suggested  by  modem  soienoey  we  might  say  with  aome  coo* 
fidence  that  a  given  scientific  word  had  not  yet  appeared  in 
any  literary  article  or  essay.  But  without  this,  who  is  prs* 
pared  to  maintain  the  negative  P  I,  certainly,  am  not 
What  a  delightful  scope  for  criticism  would  be  afforded  by 
the  attempts  to  apply  such  a  canon  I  How  triumphantly 
would  it  be  pointed  out  that  alkarain  was  not  in  the  die* 
tionary,  although  it  had  been  mentioned  years  ago  in  s 
literary  article  in  the  Pali  Mail  Gazette,  and  that  anti-epelenie 
was  not  to  be  found,  though  it  had  been  used  figuratively  in 
a  funeral  sermon  by  the  Yiear  of  a  sea-board  parish  in  Com- 
wall.  No  such  mechanical  test  can  be  applied  ;  the  line  mtfif 
be  drawn  more  closely  than  heretofore ;  but  it  will  still 
remain  as  vague  as  ever,  a  line  of  discretion,  guided  by  much 
evidence  positive  and  negative,  and  many  delicate  considera- 
tions which  cannot  be  exhibited  within  the  narrow  limits 
allotted  to  such  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

Considerable  indignation  has  been  expended  on  quotations 
from  modern  newspapers :  modern,  I  say,  for  I  do  not  find 
that  any  objection  has  been  raised  to  our  liberal  quotations 
from  the  London  Gazette  of  two  centuries  ago,  or  from 
anonymous  pamphlets  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  which 
age  has  since  hallowed.  Personally,  I  think  this  criticism 
by  far  the  silliest  that  the  Dictionary  has  elicited.  I  am 
certain  that  posterity  will  agree  with  me,  and  that  the  time 
will  come  when  this  criticism  will  be  pointed  to  as  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  inability  of  men  to  acknowledge 
contemporary  facts  and  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  If  it 
were  oflFered  only  by  people  who  never  read  newspapers,  or 
who  read  them  only  as  a  severe  means  of  afflicting  the  spirit 
during  th^  forty  days  of  Lent,  I  could  in  some  sort  under- 
stand their  aversion  to  see  them  quoted  in  the  Dictionary; 
but  hearing  the  abjection  from  people  who  begin  the  day 
with  the  morning  paper  far  oftener  than  with  Paradi^  Lod, 
or  Burke  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  who  find  the 
new  magazine  quite   as   interesting  as  Rasselas,  and  even 
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more  so  than  the  most  solid  dissertation  of  Dr.  "Watts, 
I  am  disposed  to  look  upon  the  criticism  as  a  piece  of  con- 
ventional cant.  Men  have  a  sneaking  idea  that  they  ought 
to  prefer  Addison  to  the  Saturday  Bevietc,  and  Hervey's 
Meditations  on  a  Spring  Day  to  the  leaders  of  the  Times,  and 
they  would  like  the  Dictionary  to  make  believe  that  they  do, 
and  that  they  '  glance  at  the  papers '  only  to  be  horrified  by 
'  the  atrocities  of  newspaper  English.'  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  criticism  of  individual  quotations,  showing  what 
Tvas  objectionable  in  them,  in  order  that  I  might  explain 
in  each  case  why  the  quotation  was  given,  as  certainly  no 
quotation  has  been  admitted  into  the  Dictionary  without 
careful  consideration  of  its  intrinsic  merits  as  an  example 
of  the  sense  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  But  as  this 
has  in  no  case  been  done,  I  can  only  state  that  the  general 
principle  on  which  we  have  chosen  a  quotation  for  any  century 
has  been  to  take  that  which  was  intrinsically  the  best  for  its 
purpose,  without  any  regard  to  its  source  or  authority :  only 
where  intrinsic  claims  were  balanced,  have  we  allowed  the 
question  of  authorship  to  be  of  weight.  I  am  still  persuaded 
that  this  is  the  true  method,  and  in  this  the  verdict  of 
foreigners  supports  me ;  but  if  English  people  prefer  that 
we  should  not  quote  newspapers  when  it  can  be  helped,  I  do 
not  know  that  their  whim  is  worth  opposing.  But  in  many 
cases,  the  simple  choice  is  between  that  and  nothing :  we 
have  a  serviceable  newspaper  quotation,  but  it  would  perhaps 
tnke  the  whole  Dictionary  staff,  and  all  the  correspondents 
whom  I  could  engage,  searching  for  a  day  to  find  another. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Part  I.  contains  8365  words, 
and  that  8365  words  a  year  means  30  articles  great  and 
small  to  be  begotten,  written,  printed,  corrected,  and  passed 
every  day,  or  60  articles  if  we  are  to  produce  two  parts  a 
year,  wise  men  will  judge  whether  we  can  then  si)end  time 
in  looking  for  literary  quotations.  At  such  a  rate  the 
Dictionary  would  not  be  finished  in  a  hundred  years. 

The  writer  in  the  Spectator  wished  that  I  had  had  the 
moral  courage  to  exclude  all  the  more  Dictionary  words, 
which  he  evidently  regards   as   noxious   cumbercrs  of  the 
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ground.  Now  apart  from  the  fact,  that  we  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  assert  with  regard  to  any  one  of  these,  that  it  is 
a  mere  Dictionary  word — another  universal  negative  very 
hard  to  establish,  single  or  even  double  instances  of  many 
of  them  having  actually  been  since  found  in  seventeenth 
century  writers — I  may  just  quote  the  words  of  a  literary 
man  and  scholar,  who  writing  to  me,  after  his  first  examina- 
tion of  Part  I.,  says :  "  I  am  so  glad  that  you  include  all  the 
old  Dictionary  words;  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  know  that 
one  has  the  whole  body  of  English  words  together  in  one 
place."  It  is,  I  think,  a  fliir  inference  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  did  not  write  the  notice  in  the  Spectator. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  long  'array  of  little 
mistakes  made  by  reviewers,  such  as  asserted  omitted  words, 
due,  doubtless,  to  the  haste  of  reference,  or  to  misplaced 
notes.  I  would  only  mention  that  the  reviewer  in  the  SL 
Jamess  Gazcfie,  in  questioning  whether  the  first  quotation 
for  Abigail  really  has  the  meaning  given  in  the  definition, 
questions  something  not  asserted.  The  quotations,  as  stated 
in  the  Preface,  are  given  to  illustrate  the  history  and  forma- 
tion of  words,  as  well  as  to  show  their  fully-developed  senses. 

The  Etymology  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  have  been  touched 
by  any  of  the  notices  which  have  yet  appeared,  and  for  this 
we  must  still  await  the  more  detailed  criticism  of  philological 
jouriiuls.     It  is  perhaps  a  sign  that  the  educated,  now  at 
least,  look  upon  etymology  as  a  scientific  study,  in  which  the 
notions  of  the  untrained  are  no  more  likely  to  be  of  any 
value  than  they  would  be  in  a  question  of  embryology,  pala>- 
ontology,  or  abstract  mathematics,  that  moat  of  the  ordinary 
reviewers  have  frankly  or  implicitly  confessed  their  inability 
to  deal  with  this  part  of  the  work,  while  stating  that  its 
method  has  at  Iea»t  the  look  of  being  that  of  exact  science. 
Personally,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  of  the  specially  new 
points  of  etymology  and  word-history  dealt  with ;  but  this 
will   doubtless   come   in   time.      Two    reviewers    have    ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  space  could  be  found  for  some  of  the 
legendary  etymology  which    has   clustered   around   certain 
words,  and  which  they  think  forms  a  legitimate  part  of  their 
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history.  Most  of  us  would  probably  be  glad  if  space  were 
available  for  this  purpose,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
then  this  would  be  the  wisest  use  to  which  to  devote  it.  This 
Folk-Etymology  is  so  very  extensive  that  it  has,  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Smythe  Palmer,  filled  a  large  and  highly-amusing 
volume,  where  it  can  readily  be  found.  Occasional  reference 
to  such  points  is  necessary  in  order  to  explain  old  spellings 
or  perhaps  even  uses  of  the  word,^  but  our  space  compels 
their  restriction  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 

The  method  employed  to  indicate  pronunciation  has 
received  the  general  approval  of  foreign  reviewers  as 
simple,  intelligible,  and  practical,  'einem  leicht  zu  mer- 
kenden  System  '  is  Prof.  Zupitza's  verdict  in  the  Deutsche 
Literaturzeichen ;  it  has  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  some 
English  critics  who  apparently  object  to  it  that  it  is  not 
self-explanatory,  or  does  not  aeem  to  be  so ;  a  circumstance 
which  recalls  an  acute  observation  I  once  heard  from  Mr. 
Ellis  in  reference  to  his  Palaeotype,  when  he  first  introduced 
it,  to  the  effect  that  by  confining  itself  to  old  letters,  it 
looked  familiar  to  people,  they  thought  they  could  read  it, 
and  that  went  a  long  way.  It  is  only  in  the  United  States 
therefore  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  criticize  the 
actual  pronunciation  exhibited ;  always  excepting  the  Church 
Times,  which  in  a  notice  generally  appreciative,  says  : 

'The  Bystcm  adopted  for  fixing  tho  pronunciation  ...  is  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  involves  tho  employment  of  the  eccentric 
alphnbet  invented  by  the  fanatics  of  the  Fonetic  Nuz.  .  .  .  But 
wc  object  to  Dr.  Murray's  pronunciation  on  another  ground; 
namely,  that,  in  certain  words  the  sound  he  assigns  is  not  the  true 
one,  but  that  in  use  amongst  lower  middle-class  Londoners.  For 
example,  alone,  as  he  marks  it,  is  given  the  drawling  **ow'*  sound 
of  the  sempstress  voice,  as  heard  in  Kentish  Town  or  Peckham.' 

*  As  in  the  case  of  articholey  a  word  with  which  *  popular  etymology '  has  been 
busy  in  many  lanj^iages,  and  which  in  English  was  actually  spelt  hortiehoek, 
harteehofke^  hart ichoakt,  heca.n»e  it  choke»  tlu;  garden,  or  the  hfart,  or  at  least  has 
a  choke  in  its  heart,  Uence  R.  Bkoukb  (1641)  in  ^at.  Hint,  Epiac.  16,  said 
•  Error '  is  *  like  to  the  Jeruialeni-  Artichoke  ;  plant  it  where  you  will,  it  ovturuns 
the  ground,  and  choakes  the  Heart*  ;  and  the  sunposiHl  connexion  with  choke  is 
the  caoae  of  tho  present  spelling  instead  of  the  earlier  chock. 
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ThiM  whole  jjasHage  is  so  delicious,  substituting^,  as  it  does, 
for  my  pronunciation  the  writ<^r's  perverse  interpretation  of 
tho  HyniWH  (there  is  a  '  Key '  to  them,  too),  that  I  think 
it  df!H(;rv(;H  ])nfHC'rvation,  and  I  venture  to  enshrine  it  in  the 
amhcT  of  this  Address  for  the  admiration  of  distant  readers 
and  future  philoIo^iHts.     The  joke  will  be  appreciated  most 
of  ull  by  those  who  know  the  discussions  we  have  had  here 
u|M)n  t}i(t  method  employed  in  the  Dictionary  to  indicate  the 
]Voiiuii(!iution,  in  which  the  muin  charge  has  been  that  we 
liiiV(f  not  udiMjuately  recognized  current  colloquial  tendencies. 
I  would  only  remark  upon  the  reviewer's  characteristic  ex- 
prcHNion  '  fanatics  of  the  Fonetic  Nuz/     Of  course  he  did 
not  know  tluit  tho  ringleader  of  these  'fanatics'  is  the  learned 
KutluT  of  Knglish  rhonology,  who  has  five  times  addressed 
UM  iVotn  this  cluiir,  ns  our  honoured  President:  it  is  only  the 
*  Chrintian  courtesy '  of  the  ecclesiastical  journalist  to  use  bad 
hinguiigo  of  all  whom  ho  does  not  know  and  does  not  under- 
stand, and  os|MHMaIly  of  those  whom  he  does  not  want  to  know 
nor  nunin  to  undorstand.   Yot  this  writer  makes  a  special  objec- 
tion to  tho  •  s?rt>at  manv  (in  ordinary  lan^ua^e  'vervfew*) 
wonls'  inoludod  in  tho  Dictionary,  which  •  have  no  earlier  or 
his*hor  souiTO  than  tlio  Dili'/  T*  'o/r'tph  and  Z)'ii7y  JVf'/r«,  and 
\(  not   aotuallv  oxoludod.   ouir^'t   to   have   been   marked  as 
Kivl   Kn::lish/     It'  ti:o  dailv  piirers  use  *b.id  Ensrlish,'  thev 
tortusiarolv  Uu\o  to  ot Ivors  liio  u<o  of  b.id  :;oiison*e. 

I  :h*.uk  I  ha:  :i;o  poorvs;  no::oos,  s^^  :ar  us  ro^anls  grap- 
}»Ii:'.5:  \\::h  :l.o  j^lau  av.d  lUtti-.-xl  c;'  the  Dictionary,  or 
u Wj;; '.:'::■;;  i:j>  siirv.ir.o.iiioo,  h.iv-j  .iviv-ariri  :a  the  Dulll^ 
i\        ••,   .iv..l   '.::   ::'.o   S.v ::>':;   J*,k*.  .v   :.•.:>: rs.       In    coanesioa 

w X    I     •»  ,.N    >.7i.  ,  ^^\     ...  J .  ;  >*c'.«     *      «.    .«.-     .aO«,  H  ceil  *•* 

•v»   ..  ,  ■*.  i^      ..    ..  '»    »«5,".  x^  "r^-    •* "■ ^  —  •-•-   -^.r**ril;l'JiJ> 

<«*.*,\      Ai.\.>,     ..:-..  ^» *      *-^      ■         -      --      -  *•-      ^  ..«5^     ^••i^Uit'*! 

a:^*,  ::*.    :    i."'.>,;   y     -■.  V*    -:>;'•.■•-  ....      .    :■.:..•.   -;:  vH^covvF 

Wsiva"  ,*:•*  ^:  .«-\   vii.i:.-.-  u:\.l-     ■.:'."^  ::•   !«-:   :ujr'rer  of 

»  ,.v."- :..*•*       A    :    -■>'.:       "<   .>   .■.■,■.._>,   S,-  ''^-zlI  i.i*  '^.^-u 

^ni'\  rvKiC'oi.  >->    :■;   -v.    ^— .j:    t^.  _.:-:>  vi.;i  Ji^re  t^ren 
w^k^^  •■ji*««»   .**•»-■■"        .»■■«»<.•■»     ■  ■■■   .•   •«..,„.•.»«,« 
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Early  English  Text  Society^  with  its  many  daughter-  and 
sister-associations  for  publishing,  popularizing,  and  bringing 
home  to  Englishmen  the  facts  of  our  earlier  language;  many, 
even  if  they  have  not  read  the  texts  themselves,  have  read 
the  prefaces  and  introductions  in  which  Dr.  Morris,  Prof. 
Skeat,  Mr.  Sweet  and  others  have  summarized  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  language  or  dialect  of  the  work.  And 
as  the  Early  English  Text  Society  was  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  tlie  Philological  Society,  and  was  born  in  the 
same  room  with  the  idea  of  the  Dictionary,  our  Society  may 
certainly  claim  a  foremost  share  in  the  good  work.  The 
other  cause  is  the  just  and  enlightened  position  accorded  to 
English  in  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London, 
a  position  which  has  obliged  examiners  and  examinees  alike 
to  learn  something  of  the  history  of  the  language,  and  its 
connexion  with  general  philology,  has  made  '  Grimm's  Law,' 
and  '  Latin  Elements  in  English,*  and  *  Strong  Verbs,' 
familiar'  expressions,  has  called  forth  the  appearance  of 
better  text- books,  such  as  Dr.  Morris's  '  Historical  English 
Grammar '  and  '  History  of  English  Accidence,'  has  sent  its 
candidates  for  degrees  to  the  actual  texts  of  Chaucer,  and 
Piers  Plowman,  and  even  to  King  -Alfred  himself.  It  is 
not  easy  to  over-rate  the  stimulus  which  this  has  given  to 
Early  English  scholarship.  In  many  cases  it  has  led  the 
student,  who  has  received  this  elementary  training,  to  ad- 
vance to  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject ;  but 
even  when  it  has  not  done  this,  it  has  diffused  a  respect  for 
English  studies,  a  disposition  to  appreciate  them,  and  a 
certain  capacity  to  understand  and  follow  them,  which  are 
very  satisfactory  features  of  the  time.  But  neither  of  these 
agencies  has  appreciably  affected  Scotland  :  the  Scotch 
Universities  still  treat  English  literature  as  a  subordinate 
and  somewhat  clandestine  appendage  to  'Bhetoric,'  and 
English  Language  as  a  very  beggarly  relative  of  English 
Literature.  An  eminent  professor  expressed  in  my  hearing 
a  considerable  amount  of  sympathy  with  Arteraus  Ward's 
criticism  of  Chaucer,  that  *  he  was  no  doubt  a  great  poet, 
but  what  a  pity  he  could  not  spell ! '  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
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objurgating  all  old-spelling  Shaksperes,  literal  reprints,  and 
other  '  slavery  to   the  letter,'    which   ha   said   coDtinuallj 
irritated  and  annoyed  him,  and  disturbed  liini  in  bia  enjoT* 
tnent  of  the  thought  of  the  old  writer,     AVith  such  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  professorial  mind  to  find  the  spelling  of  Early 
Modern  or  Middle  Eufrlisti  a  nuisance,  it  is  not  likely  that 
students  will  be  lired  with  much  entbusioam  to  penetrate  tha 
mysteries  of  Middle  English,  or  to  appreciato  the  importance 
of  final  -e  in  Gower  and  Chaucer.     Thus,  in  Scotland,  Early 
English  and  Early  Scotch  still  figure  as  a  kind  of  antiqoa* 
rian   dilettantism  —  which   is   the  appropriate  territory  of 
limited  publishing  clubs  that  print  editions  of  50  or  100 
copies,  but  which  is  '  cariare  to  the  general.'     Hence  the 
Early    English    Text   Society  hss   always    found    but   little 
support,  and  I  found  a  very  small  number  of  Dictionaiy 
'  Headers '  in  Scotland,  though  four  of  these,  I  gladly  add, 
were  first-class,   while   four  excellent   sub-editors   are  al» 
doing  good  service.     After  many  delays,  an  Early  Scottish 
To.xt  Society  bas  at  length  been  started,  and  has  this  year 
issued  its  first  work,  a  careful  edition  of  the  Eingis  Qoair 
by  I^mfeasor  Skent ;    let  us  hope  that  its  labours  will  do 
something  to  excite  a  wider  and  more  popular  interest  in 
language  and  literature. 

Future  of  the  Dielionnri/. 

It  would  give  mo  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  answer  here  ■ 
qucftton  often  uskcd,  viz.  when  do  I  espect  the  Dictiouaiy 
to  bo  tinished  r*  The  only  answer  I  can  give  is.  All  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  time  which  I  can  be  enabled  personallf 
to  give  to  the  work,  and  the  number  of  competent  assistanli 
whom  I  have  to  liclp  me.  I  could  not  deaire  belter  assistance 
than  I  have  from  the  two  gentlemen  who  at  present  work 
with  me,  Mr.  Alfred  Erlebaoh  and  Mr.  John  Jlitchell.  To 
Mr.  Erlebaoh,  especially,  my  obligations,  and  indeed  the 
ions  of  all  interested  in  the  Dictionary,  are  most 
due  for  hia  share  in  the  work.  With  three  such 
three  such  as  Mr.  Mitchell,  it  might  I  think  be 
if  I  oould  give  all  or  nearly  all  my  time  to  the 
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work,  to  produce  two  parts  in  the  year,  and  thus  finish  the 
whole  in  11  years  from  next  March.  Whether  it  is  possible 
to  employ  so  many  workers  it  is  not  within  my  province  to 
say ;  I  hope  that  means  may  be  found  for  rendering  it 
possible.  Meanwhile  much  may  be  done  to  facilitate  the 
task  by  good  volunteer  sub-editors.  Even  if  some  who  are 
present  would  take  up  each  a  single  difiicult  word,  and  do 
their  best  to  put  it  into  satisfactory  form,  much  more  if  they 
would  take  sections  of  the  work  immediately  in  front  of  us, 
as  is  now  being  done  by  Dr.  Brackebush  and  the  Rev.  0.  B. 
Mount,  adding  the  new  material  and  revising  the  whole 
arrangement,  so  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible, 
it  would  measurably  accelerate  our  speed,  and  bring  us 
nearer  the  goal  of  our  labours. 


I  have  now  to  introduce  to  your  notice  the  following 
reports  on  special  branches  of  philology  by  the  following 
gentlemen,  all  members  of  this  Society,  "VV.  II.  Mortill,  M.A., 
Oxford,  A.  J.  Patterson,  M.A.,  E.  G.  Browne,  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  K.  N.  Cust,  and  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

Notes  on  Slavonic  Philology  and   Literature  during 
THE  Past  Year.     By  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. 

"I  propose  in  the  following  short  notice  to  call  attention 
to  the  mobt  important  works  which  have  appeared  in  Slavonic 
literature  during  the  past  year,  but  I  shall  confine  myself 
almost  entirely  to  philology.  I  shall  take  the  literatures 
according  to  the  classification  of  the  languages  generally 
adopted. 

"  1.   The  SoHth'Eastern  Branch. 

Russian, — During  the  past  year  the  Russians  have  lost 
the  great  novelist,  Tourgheniev,  who  died  at  Bougival, 
near  Paris,  on  the  4th  of  September,  aged  64.  His  last 
two  works  were  'Poetry  in  Prose'  and  'Clara  Milich,' 
the  latter  a  short  story,  published  in  the  European 
Messenger  {Vientnik  Ytrropi),  The  satirist  Saltikov,  who 
?hU.  Tram.  1882^8-4.  36 
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writes  under  the  nora   de   guerre  of  Stchedrin,  has  pub- 
lished some  ne^  sketches,  and  Professor  Dashkevich,  of  the 
University  of  Kiev,  a  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Russian 
BUini  or  legendary  poems.     Good  books  have  been  written 
on  Russian  law  by  Sorgheiev  and  others.    The  second  volume 
of  Prof.  Miller's  work  entitled  'East   Indian  Studies'  has 
appeared,  in    it   a   quantity  of    interesting  newly-collected 
Indian  folk- tales  are  to  be  found.     In  philology  the  Russians 
appear  to  have  done  but  little,  nor  has  any  great  scholar 
appeared  among  them  since  the  death  of  Sreznevski.     The 
work  by  Mikoutzki,^  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Warsaw, 
represents  an  obsolete  school  of  philology.     The  derivations 
are  fantastic  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  history  of  words. 
Professor   Boudilovich,  of  Warsaw,    has    published   a  new 
Orammar    of   the    Ecclesiastical    Slavonic    Language,'  and 
Professor  A.  i^otebnya,  of  Kharkov,  continues  his  useful  series 
of  papers  on  the  Phonetics  of  the  Russian  Language.'    The 
Early  Russian  Text  Society  still  continues  its  useful  labours, 
and  has  published  many  interesting  books,  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  a  list  here.     The  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  about  to  print  a  Dictionary  of  Old  Russian,  the 
manuscript   of  which    was   left   by    Sreznevski.      Professor 
Jagic,  who  has  succeeded  to  his  chair  at  St.  Petersburg,  still 
busies  himself  with  a  great  comparative  Slavonic  Dictionary, 
which  he  hopes  to  publish  with  the  help  of  many  Slavists. 
He  also  continues  to  edit  the  valuable  *  Archie  fur  Slavische 
Philologies   which  appears  at  Berlin,  four  times  a  year,  and 
contains  valuable  articles  on  all  branches  of  Slavistic. 

"Jagic  has  this  year  published,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Academy,  the  Codex  Marianus.  This  manuscript 
is  of  the  eleventh  century;  it  is  written  in  Glagolitic  letters, 
with  the  exception  of  one  leaf,  which  is  in  Cyrillic.  It  was 
found  by  Origorovich  in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Athos.    I 

'  Muteriali  dla  kornevago  i  obyasnitcliugo  Rlovara  rouRska^  yazika  i  Tsekh 
filav.  narcchii.  S(>»tavil  St.  Mikoutzki.  (Matorials  for  a  Dictionarr  of  the  Roots 
of  tbe  KusKian  Lanuiia^e  and  all  Slavonic  Dialects,  compiled  by  \^i,  Mikoutxki.] 

'  Nachertanie  Tzerkovnoslovianskoi  Grammatiki,  etc.  (Sketcn  of  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Slavonic  Grammar.) 

3  K  Istorii  Zvoukov  Rousskago  Yozika.  (ContributionB  to  the  History  of 
RiLwian  Sounds.) 
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must  also  mention  that  the  Russians  celebrated  on  the  8th  of 
December,  old  style,  the  tercentary  of  the  death  of  their  first 
printer,  Ivan  Fedorov,  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected. 

''  Of  works  on  Russian  dialects  I  may  mention  that  Eugene 
Zelechowski,  of  Stanislau,  continues  his  valuable  dictionary  of 
the  Male-  or  Little  Russian  language  (for  it  certainly  has  very 
strong  claims  to  be  considered  more  than  a  dialect),^  of 
which  about  one-half  has  appeared.  This  promises  to  be 
a  very  useful  book,  for  up  to  the  present  time  students  have 
been  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  scanty  publications  of 
Levcenko,  Piskounov,  and  Verchratzki.  The  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Parti tzki^  was  good,  but  only  the  German  Ruthenish 
part  was  published.  Anton  Semenovich,  already  favourably 
known  by  a  work  on  the  quantity  of  Polish  vowels,  has  just 
published  another  on  the  dialect  of  the  Malo-Russians  in 
Hungary,  where  they  inhabit  a  thin  strip  of  territory,  north 
of  the  Carpathians.^ 

** Bulgaria, — The  principality  of  Bulgaria  and  the  so-called 
territory  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  soon,  let  us  hope,  to  be  united, 
show  considerable  literary  activity.  A  good  account  of  their 
present  condition  may  be  found  in  M.  Leger's  interesting 
little  book,  which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  'La  Save,  le 
Danube  et  le  Balkan.'  I  was  also  glad  myself  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  Principality  during  the  summer  of  last  year. 
"While  under  the  detestable  yoke  of  the  Turks,  fatal  to  any 
civilization,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Bulgarians  to  make 
much  progress  in  literature,  such  books  as  they  published 
were  issued  at  Braila  in  Roumania,  or  Bolgrad  in  Bess- 
arabia. The  Bulgarian  Literary  Society  has  now  been 
removed  from  Braila  to  Sofia,  where  it  issues  its  journal 
(Periodichesko  Spisanie),  and  we  may  hope  that  some  im- 
portant results  may  follow  from  the  attention  which  is  now 
being  paid  to  the  Bulgarian  dialects,  many  of  which,  as  is 
known,  present  very  interesting  features  of  Slavonic.     The  ' 

1  MalorouBko-nimetzkii  slovar,  Ruthenisch-deatsches  Worterbuch,  pablishcd 
9X  Jjemberg. 

'  Deutsch-Rutheoisches  Ilandworterbuch,  Lemberg,  1867. 

*  Ob  osobennofltakh  ougroroufiskago  fovora  Antona  Semenovicha.  (On  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Ugro-Uuaiiian  speechyOy  Anthony  Semenovich.)   St.  retenbuzig. 
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publisUng  house  of  Ohristo  DanoY,  whicli  existed  before  on 
a  humble  scale  at  Philippopolis  (PloTdiv),  has.  noir  branehes 
both  at  Boustohouk  and  8ofia.     I  have  seen  the  oatalogoei 
which  have  been  issued  by  this  firm,  but  they  do  not  call  for 
any  particular  notice,  as  they  chiefly  give  lists  of  ^translated 
works,  and  in  their  present  condition  the  Bulgarians  cannot 
employ  themselves  with   anything  better.     An   important 
work  is  the  Oenehichte  der  Lautbezeichnung  im  Bulganteken, 
by  Miklosich,  Vienna,  1883,  a  valuable  study  on  a  veiy 
obscure  subject.      I  may  here  mention  that  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  this  coryphcBua  of  Slavists  was  celebrated  on  the 
20th  of  November  last,  on  which  occasion  he  was  presented 
by  his  pupils  and  admirers  with  a  gold  medal. 

''  Turning  from  the  Bulgarians  I  come  next  to  .the  &rb, 
who  sustained  a  great  loss  a  little  while  ago  by  the  death 
of  J)anichich  (Nov.  17,  1882),  the  editor  of  many  valuable 
editions  of  their  classics,  and  the  author  of  a  useful  Lexicon 
in  three  volumes  of  the  Old  Serbian  language.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  an  extensive  historical 
Serbo-Croatian  dictionary,  of  which  only  one  part  has  ap- 
peared :  let  us  hope  that  successors  will  be  found  to  worthily 
carry  on  the  work.  Croatian  is,  as  is  well  known,  almost 
identical  with  Serbian,  and  employs  the  Latin  alphabet. 

"Professor  Maretic,  of  Agram,  has  published  a  valuable 
work  on  accent  in  the  Serbo-Croatian  language,^  The  ac- 
cent in  Serbian  (and  Russian)  is  more  difficult  than  in  any 
of  the  other  Slavonic  languages.  Here  also  must  be  men- 
tioned the  Cakavisch'kroatische  Studien  of  D.  Nemanic.  Of 
this  the  first  part  has  appeared  on  the  Laws  of  the  Accent 
(Accentlehre)  ;  the  Cakavish  in  the  form  of  Croatian  spoken 
in  Istria  and  the  Dalmatian  littoral.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  word  for  *  whAt,'  ca  (pron,  chn), 

**  Professor  Budmani  has  published  a  work  on  the  dialect 
of  Bagusa,  called  in  Slavonic  Dubrovnik.^     Again,  Professor 

^  0  njekim  pojavima  kvantitete  i  akcenta  u  jeziku  hrratokom  ili  srpekom. 
(On  Home  developments  of  the  quantity  and  accent  in  the  Croatian  or  berbiaA 
language.) 

^  Duorovacki  dijalekat  kako  se  sada  govori,  napisao  P.  Budmani.  (The  Dialect 
of  Kagosa  as  it  is  now  spoken,  written  by  P.  Budmani.) 
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Strohal,  in  Fiume,  has  treated  of  the  dialect  of  that  place, 
called  in  Slavonic  Rieka.^  Thus  we  see  that  the  dialects 
of  this  interesting  language  are  being  thoroughly  worked  up. 

"Leaving  the  Serbo-Croatian,  I  now  come  to  Shrenishf 
a  language  closely  connected  with  it.  The  Journal  of  the 
Matica  Store nnka  (Slovenish  Literary  Fund)  tor  the  years 
1882  and  1883,  which  I  have  just  received,  is  of  unusual 
interest.  M.  Trstenjak  gives  us  a  life  of  Miklosich  (ac- 
companied with  a  portrait)  and  a  list  of  his  works,  including 
the  papers  read  before  various  literary  societies.  We  can 
thus  form  some  idea  of  the  great  activity  of  this  fine  scholar, 
and  must  hope  that  he  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to 
the  great  benefit  of  Slavistic. 

''  1  have  not  time  to  analyse  the  various  articles  of  this 
goodly  volume,  and  of  course  confine  myself  in  this  notice 
almost  entirely  to  philology,  but  I  cannot  pass  by  without  a 
word  the  highly  interesting  article  by  M.  Erjavec,  entitled, 
'  Fragments  from  a  Traveller's  Basket  *  (/z  pdtne  torbe), 
where  we  have  a  valuable  list  of  words  gathered  by  the 
author  from  rural  districts  inhabited  bv  Slovenes.  Feasts 
await  the  student  in  these  fields  of  Slavonic  dialectology, 
which  are  now  being  reaped.  I  may  mention  in  passing 
that  the  Society  during  the  past  year  has  published  a 
memorial  volume  to  celebrate  the  six-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  union  of  the  Slovenes  with  the  territories  of  the 
House  of  Habsburg.^  Here  we  have  mention  of  some  of 
their  more  remarkable  men.  It  is  but  little  known  that  the 
writer  of  the  first  Sanskrit  Grammar  ^  was  a  Slovene,  but  his 
name  is  hidden  under  the  ecclesiastical  title  of  Paulinm  d  Bar- 
thoiomofo,  he  having  worked  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Missionary. 

"2.  T/ie   Wedern  Branch. 

"  I  now  turn  to  the  Western  Slavs,  and  in  the  first  place 
Pokind,     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  literature  produced 

'  Osebine  danaS  njega  riejfkoga  narjeSja.  (Peculiarities  of  the  present  dialect 
of  Fiurae.) 

'  Spomenik  o  Seststoletnici  Za^etka  Hnbsbur^e  Vlade  na  SloTenskem. 
Laiboch,  1883.  ^  Grammatica  Samscrdamica.  1790. 


ill  PoKdi  OD  the  tvo-^udndtli  mmniwtsnaaj  of  tke 

of  the  Mge  of  Yimiui  br  SobieBkL     The  And 

of  dio  dcoth  of  dio  poet  Soebaiiowiki  Imn  alw  bna 

lij  dio  pwMicotion  of  aa  dohoflo  edidoR  of 

Moffo  ooBeemod  with  ph]klog7  is  the  hook 

KjjmM  OB  tho  dbkd  of  Zdrapu  at  tho  &a*  tibo  Ihta 

■MMmtaino  to  tho  ooath  of  Cracow.    Thoo  is 

R.  ZawilioBkioDaPoliihpiodactiooof  tho 

oditioo  far  Pfofoaaor  Xehring  of  Braha,  of  tikm 

Sl  Florion,*  one  of  the  earliest  monamoils  of  PnKjh 

taroL    A  new  editioa  bT  St.  Ptasircki 

the  Wiiemnek  WJasnT irwota cxiowiekm  iww  ■  rwia.u  {] 

of  tho  life  of  ao   Honoonhlo  Maa)^  br   "^^^^^^j  Bq  i 

Xa^kiwie»  the  first  Polish    poet,   who   floanakoi   m  da 

uteenth  eentanr. 

''Daring  the  past  Tear   Poland 
historians^  Sznjski  and  Schmitt,  and 
of  a  TaluaUe  work  oo  ^toqic  Law,  whodied 
age  of  ninety.     In  his  Beitiage  lar  Sa' 
Herr  Leon  Biskapski  has  written  an 
in  which  he  essays  to  proTe  that  the  Karkxhcn 
spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Daingfg.  5:*^  'mly  a  vmuMSif 
Polish.     This  is  in  opposition  to  the  opEnfijotf  'ii:  S 
and  HiUerding*,  who    Lave  connected  is    wliir   "lotf 
Polabish.     The  pamphlet  contains 
on  the  dialects  of  this  obscare  langru^e.  obr  ^ 
as,  eon  dtr  Ka^hubei  konnte  mnm  ^i^.-a  rmc  TiMltr^ 

Jede  g^gend  hat  ihren  LokaUia*fk\ 

■ 

''Learing  now  the  Poles,  I  come  to  the  '.V.vi*  ir  3«ii 
who  alwaTs  show  themselves  one  o:  :2i:;  bi^c  .ar'T' 
of  the  Slavonic  fumilv. 

"  A  fair  anaount  of  poetry  has  l^eea  pnaiunst  V»^  -at 
daring  thia  y^rar,  with  whi  h,  howevrr.  w«   la.^^ 
do,  bat  they  have  not  boen  very  aedve  £2.  roiluuns^ 
literary  journal  ha^  been  started,  «be  'Aiui 
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seems  more  or  less  modelled  upon  its  English  namesake,  and 
contains  occasional  articles  on  philology.  It  represents  the 
Bohemian  section  of  the  novtr  divided  and  bilingual  Univer- 
sity of  Prague.  A  new  magazine,  '  Slovansky  Sbornik '  (the 
Slavonic  Miscellany),  has  also  made  its  appearance  with  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  articles 
contained  in  it  is  on  the  Besanians,  the  Slavonic  tribe  living  in 
Italy  in  two  villages  of  the  Julian  Alps.  This  sketch  is  by  Pro- 
fessor Baudoin  de  Courtenay,  who  has  already  written  on  this 
interesting  settlement  in  the  Russian  Slavonic  Miscellany 
(Slavianski  Sbornik).  The  Gasopis  or  Journal  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Museum  still  appears  four  times  a  year,  and  contains 
valuable  articles  on  Slavonic  history,  biography,  and  philology. 
It  has  not  fallen  below  the  high  standard  which  has  hitherto 
characterised  it. 

''Lastly,  I  come  to  the  Lusatian  Wends,  the  small  Slavonic 
people  living  partly  in  Saxony  and  partly  in  Prussia,  whose 
Gasopis  appears  twice  a  year,  and  contains  interesting  articles 
on  folk-lore,  and  dialectic  peculiarities,  with  occasional  songs 
taken  from  the  mouths  of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Pfuhl,  the  author  of  a  Lusatian  Dictionary,  should 
have  ventured  in  some  of  the  recent  numbers  upon  many 
whimsical  etymologies,  surprising  in  these  days  of  scientific 
philology.  Such  literature  as  is  published  by  the  Lusatian 
Society  is  mainly  of  an  educational  character,  for  the  lan- 
guage is  now  only  spoken  in  the  rural  districts. 

**  In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  last  year  two  courses 
of  lectures  were  delivered  at  Oxford  on  the  Ilchester  founda- 
tion, one  by  Dr.  Garl  Abel  and  the  other  by  myself.  The 
subject  chosen  by  Dr.  Abel  was  what  he  called  Gomparative 
Lexicography,  and  his  lectures  were  afterwards  published  by 
Messrs.  Triibner.  Great  as  may  be  the  merits  of  Dr.  Abel 
as  an  Egyptologist,  he  cannot  be  considered  happy  in  his 
treatment  of  Slavonic  words  in  this  work  and  elsewhere. 
His  curious  theory  of  considering  that  each  word  involves  two 
opposed  meanings  when  read  backwards  or  forwards  (as 
also  stated  in  his  work  Ueber  den  Oegensinn  der  Uncorte),  is 
carried  in  Slavonic  words  to  many  inconsistencies^  in  which 
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the  history  of  words  is  entirely  ignored.  The  remarks  by  Jagic 
in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  Archiv  (vii.  p.  483)  are  very 
just.  One  cannot  allow  oneself  to  be  carried  away  by  an 
etymologist  who  connects  7i;Xo^o9  and  the  Russian  ^/om6oA:iV(!). 
My  own  lectures  were  on  Slavonic  Law,  dealing  with  the 
communal  tenure,  the  old  codes,  as  Monnskaia  JPrarda,  the 
SoHfiebiiikf  and  Oithzhenie  among  the  Russians,  and  the  Code 
of  Doushan  among  the  Serbs,  etc. 

''  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  elaborate  work  of  the 
eminent  Shivist  Geitler,  Die  Albanrsischen  und  SlarUehen 
Schnfleny  Vienna,  1883.  In  this  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
as  appears  to  me,  is  made  to  connect  the  Glagolitic  and 
Albanian  alphabots.  Slavonic  scholars  on  the  continent  do 
not  seem  to  think  the  question  closed  by  the  theory  that  the 
Glagolitic  was  derived  from  Greek  cursive  writing,  which 
has  been  stated  recently  with  much  vigour  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor.  The  view  has  not  received  the  adhesion  of  the 
greatest  of  living  Slavists,  Miklosich,  to  judge  from  his 
remarks  in  the  work  on  Bulgarian  sounds  already  cited  in 
these  notes.  The  subject  has  been  treated  in  an  exhaustive 
article  by  Prof.  Jagic  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  Archiv 
fur  Shvische  Plnlolofjie,  and  there  is  also  a  good  notice  in 
the  Ljubljamki  Zron  (the  Bell  of  Laibach),  a  literary  journal 
edited  by  K.  Strokelj.  The  writer  thinks  that  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  has  perhaps  traced  one  or  two  letters,  but  many  of  his 
supposed  identifications  are  fanciful. 

**  Finally  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  allude  to  a  little 
work  of  my  own,  which  appeared  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
entitled  *  Slavonic  Literature,*  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give   some   of  the   characteristics   of  the   leading 
Slavonic  languages  and  their  earliest  literature.     Perhaps  it 
may    have    some    claim    upon     the    philologist's    attention, 
as  the  first  work  on  the  subject  in  our  language,  with  the 
exception    of  the   book   published    by   Theresa   von   Jacob, 
afterwards  Mrs.   Robinson,  at  New  York,  in  1850,  which, 
however  meritorious  it  may  have  been,  is  now  out  of  date, 
and  was  occupied  more  with  the  literature  than  the  philology 
of  these  tongues." 
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Report  on   Recent   Hungarian   Philology.     By   A.   J. 

Patierson,  m.a. 

"Owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage, which  is  the  only  non-Aryan  form  of  speech  that 
has  acquired  a  position  of  political  importance  in  Christian 
Europe,  its  study  excites  in  its  own  country  an  exceptional 
interest.  Indeed,  the  philology  of  the  Hungarian  language, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  that  of  the  cognate  languages,  has 
been  described  as  the  Hungarian  science.  Nor  is  it  ap- 
parently studied  at  present  outside  Hungary,  although  a 
few  Finn  philologists  have  acquired  it  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  and  completing  their  studies  in  TJgrian  pliilology. 

"  Mr.  Paul  Hunfalvy,  the  chief  librarian  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  and  the  patriarch  of  Hungarian  philology,  has 
kindly  contributed  a  few  notes  with  regard  to  the  philo- 
logical work  done  in  Hungary  since  1873. 

**  The  Hungarian  Academy  publishes  three  philological 
periodicals.  Of  these  the  Philologini  Kbzlony  (Philological 
Gazette)  treats  of  the  Classical  and  Germanic  languages, 
but  also  admits  articles  on  general  philology. 

"The  Nyelctiidomdnyi  Kdzlem^njek  (Philological  Com- 
munications)— edited  up  to  1878  by  Mr.  Paul  Hunfalvy 
himself,  and  since  then  by  Prof  IJuden/ — is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  comparative  philology  of  the  languages 
cognate  to  the  Hungarian.  The  volume  for  1875  was  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  Mr.  Hunfalvy's  *  Grammar  of  the 
Northern  Ostiak  Lanjjuaore.'  It  is  based  on  M.  Volo^odski's 
Russian  translations  from  the  Ostiak  and  his  Russian  Ostiak 
Dictionary,  compared  with  Castr^n's  Grammar  of  the  Southern 
Ostiak  and  the  Ostiak  folk-songs  collected  by  the  Hungarian 
Reguly.  Mr.  Hunfalvy's  book  contained  234  pages  of  Gram- 
mar and  Texts  and  226  of  Dictionarv.  In  1883  Prof. 
Budenz  made  a  collection  of  *  Ostiak  Phrases,'  also  from 
Vologodski's  work,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  printed.  As 
the  Ostiak  and  Vogul  languages  on  either  side  of  the  Ural 
chain  stand  nearest  to   the  Hungarian   of  all   the  Ugrian 
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languages,  these  Ostiak  studies  may  be  considered  as  t 
continuatioD  of  Mr.  Hunfalvy's  publications  on  the  VogoL 
— ^his  *  Yogul  Land  and  People/  from  the  papers  of  Regoly, 
and  his  edition  of  the  *  Gospel  of  St.  Mark '  in  the  Konda 
dialect  of  the  Yogul.  In  1873  an  enterprising  showman 
took  a  party  of  Swedish  Lapps  with  their  reindeer  to  the 
Exhibition  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  took  them  on  to 
Budapest^  where  they  encamped  in  the  Zoological  Gardso^ 
There  they  were  constantly  visited  by  Prof.  Budeni,  who 
took  down  from  their  mouths  the  folk-tales  ihey  wera  aUa 
to  relate.  In  1876  these  appeared  in  the  KosUemiik^ 
with  grammatical  annotations  as  Svid-lnpp  nyelcmuiaivdnyok^ 
Specimens  of  Swedish  Lappish.  In  1879  a  Finn  philogiiti 
M.  Arvid  Genetz,  who  made  a  long  stay  in  Hungary  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  Hungarian,  contributed  an  account  of 
the  dialect  of  Lappish  spoken  in  the  peninsula  of  Kola, 
and  in  1881  a  young  Hungarian  philologist,  M.  Halis^, 
an  extensive  work  on  the  Swedish  Lappish  with  reading 
book. 

''  Besides  his  above-mentioned  works,  Prof.  Budena  hu 
published  in  the  volume  for  1877  a  Grammar  of  the  Mordvia 
Language  in  its  two  dialects,  the  Mokftha  and  the  Ersa,  and 
in  1881-3  a  Syrjiinian  Reading-book.  Of  the  younger 
generation  of  Hungarian  philologists,  M.  Munk&csi  has 
contributed  specimens  of  the  Votiak — a  language  allied  to 
the  Syrjanian — and  M.  Szinnyei  an  account  of  the  Veps — 
the  easternmost  dialect  of  the  Finnish  properly  so  called; 
and  also  a  Finnish -Hungarian  Dictionary. 

**In  addition  to  these  studies  of  the  Finn-TJgrian  languages, 
the  Kdz/ement/ek  has  published  a  few  papers  on  the  Turkish- 
Monorol  languages,  M.  Valentine  Gabriel's  paper  on  the 
Burjat  dialect,  and  Professor  V&rabery  on  the  *  Love-songs 
of  the  Bashkirs.*  Outside  the  limits  of  the  BTozleminytk^ 
one  or  two  books  bearing  on  the  comparative  philology  of 
the  cognate  languages  must  be  noticed. 

**  One  is  the  publication  by  Count  Gi^za  Kuun  of  the 
so-called  Codex  Cumantcm.  This  is  a  vocabulary  of  Latin, 
Persian,  and  Cuman,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
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centary  for  the  use  of  the  Genoese  traders  in  the  Crimea 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  MS.  became  the  property  of 
the  poet  Petrarch,  and  was  bequeathed  by  him  with  his 
other  books  to  the  Republic  of  Yenice.  Leibnitz  mentions 
it  as  occurring  in  the  catalogue,  but  says  that  he  was  not 
able  to  find  it.  The  Hungarian  savant,  Cornides,  however, 
found  it  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  in  1770,  and  published 
its  title  and  some  extracts.  Elaproth,  in  1828,  published 
the  paradigms  and  about  2500  words  from  a  copy  he  had 
made  for  himself.  This  edition  was  full  of  obvious  mis- 
takes, the  fault  either  of  the  copyist  or  of  the  printer,  and 
in  1876  the  German  Orientalist,  Dr.  Otto  Blau,  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  a  new  and  more  correct  edition  published. 
This  want  is  now  satisfied  by  the  publication  in  1880  of  Codex 
Cumanicua  bibliotheccB  ad  templum  divi  Marci  Venetarum. 
Primum  ex  integro  edidii,  prolegommia  notk  et  compluribua 
gloaaariia  instnuii  Cornea  Giza  Kuun,  Acad,  Sc.  Hung, 
aodalia. 

"  The  saying  Nomen  eat  omen  particularly  applies  to  this 
edition  of  the  Codex  Cumanicus  by  Count  Kuun  [as  in 
Hungarian  KiinzziCiimauua]. 

"  Another  book  worthy  of  mention  is  the  great  compara- 
tive Dictionary  of  the  Hungarian  and  Ugrian  Languages  by 
Dr.  Budenz,  Magyar-Ugor  OHazehavonhtd  azdtdr  (Budapest, 
1873-1881),  containing  the  root- words  in  Hungarian,  Vogul, 
Ostyak,  Syrian -Votiak,  Lappish,  Finnish,  Mordvin  and 
Tsheremiss. 

"  Mr.  P.  Hunfulvy  has  been  led,  by  his  philological  studies 
and  the  controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  to 
write  on  the  early  history  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Roumans 
in  that  country.  The  idea  that  the  poor  fishers  and  trappers 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  are  their  nearest  kindred  is  as  un- 
popular in  Hungary  as  the  idea  that  they  are  recent  colonists 
in  the  lands  they  now  occupy  is  to  the  Roumanians.  Both 
these  positions  are  ably  maintained  in  Mr.  Hunfalvy's 
* Magyarortizag  Ethnografidja*  (translated  into  German  by 
Dr.  Schwicker),  *  Die  Ungern  oder  Magyaren,'  published  by 
Prochaska,  and  'Die  Rumanen  und  Ihre  Anspriiche.'      In 
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the  latter  book  he  has  discussed  the  loan-words  taken  into 
Roumanian  from  Hungarian. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Vdmb^ry  has  published  in 
Hungarian  and  German  a  large  book  (pp.  687)  on  the 
'  Origin  of  the  Hungarians/  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
Hungarians  are  a  Turkish  people,  whose  language  has  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  TJgrianized  by  contact  with  Ugrian 
populations.  Although  the  book  is,  as  its  title  declares,  an 
'  ethnological  study,'  considerable  space  is  given  up  to  a 
criticism  of  Dr.  Budenz's  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the 
Ugrian  and  Hungarian  languages,  in  which  Prof.  Vamb^ry 
tries  to  prove  that  so  many  of  Dr.  Budenz's  comparisons 
are  forced,  and  in  other  cases  can  be  matched  by  equally 
probable  resemblances  between  Hungarian  and  Turkish 
words  as  to  establish  the  mixed  —  i.e.  Turkish- Ugrian — 
character  of  the  Hungfarian  lang^uao^e.  Of  course  this 
challenge  has  not  been  left  unanswered,  and  both  Hunfalvy 
and  Budenz  have  produced  refutations  of  Vdmb^ry's  position, 
tlie  latter  in  a  series  of  papers  read  before  the  philological 
section  of  the  Hungarian  Academy. 

**  Beside  the  comparative  study  of  the  Ugrian  and  Turkish 
cognate  languages,  there  is  another  subject  that  absorbs  the 
energies  of  Hungarian  philologists — the  study  of  Hungarian 
itself.     To  this  study  the  struggle  between  the  respective 
partizans   of    *  orthology '    and    *  neology '    supplies   both  a 
stimulus  and  a  direction.     During  the  tirst  half  of  the  last 
century,    Hungariun    literature    sank    to    its   lowest   depth, 
Hungarian  society  was  either  denationalized  or  apathetic  or 
barbarous,  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence  the  Hungarian 
language  became  checked  in   its  natural  development,  and 
flooded  with  a  mass  of  foreign  words  and  idioms.     Between 
1770  and  1780  the  national  reaction  began,  what  we  may 
call  the  Hungarian  renaissance  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
several  Slavonic  languages  and  literatures  had  each  its  re- 
naissance at  somewhat  later  dates.     In   this  renaissance  the 
chief  part  was  played  by  a   poor   country  squire,  Francis 
Kazinczy  of  Kazincz  (Kazinczi    Kazinczy  Ferencz).      The 
writers  of  his  school,  the  '  neologians,*  set  themselves  to  the 
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three-fold  task  of  (1)  enriching,  (2)  beautifj'-ing,  and  (3) 
purifying  the  language.  The  first  and  third  processes  went 
hand  in  hand,  as  the  coining  of  new  words  out  of  native  roots 
was  rendered  necessary,  not  only  by  the  influx  of  new  ideas, 
but  also  by  the  expulsion  of  words  of  foreign,  mostly  of 
Latin,  origin.  As  the  work  was  undertaken  with  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  science  of  language  in  general, 
and  of  the  genius  of  the  Hungarian  language  in  particular, 
and  with  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  older 
Hungarian  literature,  the  results  have  not  proved  satisfactory 
to  the  critics  of  a  later  generation.  Even  at  the  outset  of 
Kazinczy*s  career  as  a  *neologian,'  there  was  an  opposition 
on  the  part  of  those  who  called  themselves  *  orthologians,' 
who  felt  that  the  novelties  introduced  were  too  often  due  to 
too  close  an  acquaintance  with  foreign,  especially  German, 
models.  The  more  scientific  study  of  philology  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  the  gradual  republication  of 
the  Hungarian  authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  has  intensified  the  feeling  of  *  orthology.'  In 
1871  the  Mftfjyar  Nyelvor  (Hungarian  Language  Watchman) 
was  started  to  stem,  and,  if  possible,  turn  back  the  flood  of 
uncalled-for  and  unsuitable  innovation,  and  to  direct  the 
stream  into  old  channels.  That  it  still  continues  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  still  continues  its  criticisms  of  the  literature  of 
the  day,  is  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  it  has  under- 
taken. A  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  corruption  of  the 
language  and  the  best  means  of  remedying  it  was  awarded 
to  both  the  competitors,  MM.  Einil  Ponori-Thewrewk  and 
Alexander  Imre.  In  reading  the  two  essays,  one  is  amazed 
at  the  extremely  modern  and  artificial  character  of  what  we 
may  call  'received'  Hungarian.  In  reading  the  newspapers 
of  Budapest,  one  sees  that  this  *  received '  Hungarian  is 
practically  an  ideal  not  yet  reached,  a  pium  desidcninn.  The 
old-fashioned  Latin  words  still  stud  the  columns  thickly,  and 
when  even  they  fail  him,  the  leading-article  writer  or  the 
j)enTiy-a-liner  betakes  himself  in  his  haste  to  a  German  sub- 
stitute. At  the  best,  the  words  reprobated  by  the  Nt/ekor 
show  themselves  without  scruple  and  without  shame." 
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On  the  Turkish  Language,  and  Turkish  Philology. 

By  E.  G.  Browne. 

''The  various  idioms  included  generally  under  the  name 
of  Turkish  are  spoken  over  a  very  large  area  of  country 
extending  from  the  I^na  and  Polar  Sea  to  the  Adriatic. 
Though  divisible  into  many  distinct  dialects,  they  all  re- 
semble one  another  closely  in  grammatical  construction  and 
etymology,  and  form  a  well-defined  and  typical  class  amongst 
that   family  of  languages   grouped   together  as   Turanian. 
They  are  peculiarly  interesting  philologically,  as  showini; 
the  actual  passage  from  the  radical  to  the  inflectional  stage 
of  agglutinative  languages.     As  Mr.  Shaw  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  his  interesting   'Grammar  of   Eastern  Turki': 
'  The  Indo-European  languages  are  like  an  ancient  building 
where  frequent  restorations  have  interfered  with  the  original 
design,  and  where  finally  a  universal  coat  of   plaster  has 
destroyed  all  outward  distinction  between  old  and  new.    In 
the  Turanian  structure,  on  the  other  hand,  every  tool-maiic 
is  still  fresh,  the  places  where  the  scaffolding  has  rested  are 
still  visible,  and  we  can  almost  trace  each  course  of  the  stone- 
work to  its  origin  in  the  quarry  whence  it  was  hewn.' 

"Thus  in  the  Eastern  dialects  of  Turkish  we  see  words 
appended  to  other  words  to  indicate  the  relation  in  which 
such  strand  to  tlie  other  members  of  the  sentence,  each  of 
the  words  thus  articulated  still  bearing  its  full  meaning. 
As  we  trace  the  changes  undergone  by  the  language  as  it 
pusses  westwards  to  more  cultivated  peoples,  we  see  the  word 
which  was  first  merely  appended  to  another  to  define  its 
position  and  force  in  the  sentence,  gradually  becoming 
absorbed  into  it,  dwindling  down  into  a  mere  termination, 
and  ultimately  degrading  to  a  mere  case-inflection.  A 
single  instance  will  suffice  to  make  this  clear.  The  Turkish 
for  'horse*  is  dt  (d  pronounced  as  in  a/J),  while  'head*  is 
bds/f.  In  Eastern  Turki  *  the  horse's  head '  would  be  ex- 
pressed  thus,  Ai  mug  bdslii.  So  we  may  say  that  a  word  is 
put  in  the  genitive  case  by  adding  the  syllable  ning  to  it 
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"  But  in  an  old  Ouigour  book  called  the  Kudatku  Bilik, 
written  probablj'  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
of  which  the  text,  with  German  translation  and  glossary  of 
Ouigour  words  occurring  in  it,  has  recently  been  printed  at 
Innsbruck  by  Vdmb<5iy,  we  find  the  word  neng  used  as  a 
substantive  meaning  *  property/  *  thing.'  If,  as  is  probable, 
this  is  the  same  word  as  what  we  may  call  the  ^  genitive 
termination '  ning,  then  it  was  clearly  added  to  a  word  origin- 
ally to  show  in  what  relation  it  stood  to  the  words  following 
it.  Thus,  to  take  the  above  example,  df-ning  would  mean 
*  horse-property,'  and  dt-ning  bdM  *  horse-property  head,'  so 
that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  genitive  case 
might  perhaps  more  truly  be  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  compound 
adjective  (similar  to  those  so  numerous  in  Persian  which  are 
compounded  of  two  substantives).  But  when  we  turn  to 
Ottoman  Turkish,  we  find  little  trace  of  the  original  use  of 
this  termination.  In  the  Ouigour  characters  it  is  written  in 
full  ning,  with  four  letters.  When  the  Arabic  alphabet  was 
introduced,  on  the  Turks  adopting  the  religion  of  Muham* 
mad,  it  was  still  written  with  four  letters.  But  as  the  short 
vowels  in  the  latter  system  of  writing  are  usually  expressed 
by  vowel-points,  rarely  used  except  in  books  like  the  Ku'rftn, 
the  I,  being  short,  naturally  fell  out,  and  the  termination  was 
written  nng.  Then  the  Ottoman  Turks,  disliking  the  harsh 
sound  of  ng,  reduced  it  to  a  simple  ;i,  but  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  ordinary  n,  they  introduced  a  new  letter  into  the 
Arabic  alphabet  to  express  it,  or  rather  they  gave  this  new 
value  to  the  letter  A:,  distinguishing  it  from  the  latter  by 
placing  three  dots  over  it  (which,  however,  are  rarely  written 
actually).  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  k  should  have  been 
selected  for  this  purpose,  the  only  reason  which  I  have  heard 
suggested  being  that  as  A;  in  Arabic  is  the  pronominal  affix 
of  the  second  person  singular,  thus  corresponding  to  the 
Turkish  affix  of  n,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  use  the  same 
letter,  giving  it  a  new  value. 

"  Finally,  the  Ottoman  Turks  rejected  the  first  n,  except 
in  the  case  where  the  word  which  it  followed  ended  with  a 
vowel.     Thus  in  Ouigour  and  Eastern  Turki  the  words  did-- 
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ning,  dt-ning,  which  mean  respectively  '  of  the  father/  *  of 
the  horse,'  in  the  language  of  Constantinople  sink  down  to 
dtd-nifi  and  df-iii. 

*•  In  the  latter  case  only  a  single  letter  is  left  of  the  word 
neng  'property/  and  even  that  is  expressed  by  a  new 
character,  while  the  word  itself  has  passed  into  disuse  and 
oblivion  ;  and  probably  there  are  few  Turks  who  regard  it  as 
less  an  inflectional  termination  than  we  do  the  same  case  in 
Greek  or  Latin. 

**  The  genitive  is  the  only  case  in  which  we  can  see  this 
change  in  its  entirety,  for  though  the  other  case-endings 
have  been  greatly  cut  down  in  travelling  westwards,  we 
cannot,  even  in  their  fuller  Eastern  forms,  recognize  com- 
plete intelligible  words  capable  of  being  used  alone.  Either 
their  individual  meaning  has  been  lost,  or  they  had  become 
so  much  worn  down  by  use  before  the  language  was  reduced 
to  writing,  that  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  their  original 
form.  Mr.  Shaw,  to  whose  valuable  work  on  Eastern  Turki 
I  am  indebted  for  this  view  of  the  origincd  use  of  tbe 
genitive  case,  considers  the  accusative  termination  fii  as 
identical  with  the  pronoun  ni  *that,  what,'  and  thinks  that  a 
sentence  such  as  dt-ni  mindi  originally  meant  *  horse  that- 
which  he- rode.'  This  view  seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  accusative  is  only  used  in  cases  where  the  object 
of  the  verb  is  definite,  so  that  in  Ottoman  Turkish  A^i 
gyurdum  means,  *  I  saw  the  horse,'  while  *  I  saw  a  horse '  is 
Bit'  dt  gi/nrdunu 

"Now  that  we  have  seen  the  light  which  the  more  Eastern, 
f>.  the  more  primitive,  dialects  of  Turkish  throw  on  the 
structure  of  the  more  cultivated  Ottoman  Turkish,  and  also 
their  more  general  philological  interest  as  showing  the 
growth  of  language,  we  must  briefly  consider  the  various 
distinct  dialects  included  under  the  general  name  of  Turkish. 
They  all  belong  to  the  Northern  division  of  the  great 
Turanian  family,  where  they  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
Tungitsic,  MongoUc,  Finnic,  and  Samoyedic  classes. 

''Dr.  Radlofl*,  two  years  ago,  published  a  most  complete 
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account  of  the  various  Turkish  dialects  (Phonetik  der  Nord- 
lichen  Tiirksprachen,  Leipzig,  1882),  where  he  divides  them 
into  four  groups : 

"  1.  Eastern  dialecU,  of  which  he  enumerates  8,  with  their 
various  subdivisions;  of  these,  that  spoken  by  the 
Yakutft^  who  inhabit  the  country  near  the  river  Lena 
in  the  East  of  Siberia,  is  the  most  primitive,  and  may 
be  taken  as  typical. 

**  2.  WeHtetfi  dialect  a,  of  which  there  are  4  main  divisions, 
including  those  spoken  by  the  tribes  on  the  river 
Volga. 

*'  3.  Central  Asian  dialects  (6),  of  which  Cfiaghatai  is  the 
most  cultivated  and  best  known.  This  group  in- 
cludes the  idioms  of  Yarkand,  Kashghftr,  Khiva, 
and  Bokli&r&,  generally  classed  together  as  Eastern 
TurkL 

"4.  Southern  diakcts  (6),  including  those  of  the  Turkm&ns, 
and  of  the  Crimea,  Anatolia,  and  Azarbaijan,  as  well 
as  the  language  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  which  stands 
far  above  all  the  other  Turkish  idioms  for  refinement, 
richness,  and  cultivation,  possessing  as  it  does  an  ex- 
tensive and  varied  literature. 

''  R^musat  in  his  '  Kecherches  sur  les  langues  Tartares  * 
enumerates  four  principal  dialects  of  Turkish,  viz.  Ouigour^ 
C/iaffhatai,  the  language  of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan^  and 
Ottoman  Turkish. 

**  David,  in  the  introduction  to  the  grammar  which  he 
published  about  1836,  adds  to  these  six  more,  viz.  the 
dialects  of  the  Yakuts,  and  Chuv&sh  (both  of  which  tribes 
are  idolaters,  and  very  uncivilized),  of  Kirgiz  and  Kazdk,  and 
of  the  TurkmdnSf  and  two  which  he  names  Caucaso-Danubian 
and  AustrO' Siberian . 

"  Most  of  these  dialects  are  only  spoken  amongst  nomad 
tribes,  and  possess  little  or  no  literature,  but  only  songs 
and  folk-loro  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  In  some 
cases  European  linguists  have  written  down  and  collected 
these  precious  relics,  in  many  ways  far  more  interesting  than 
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the  more  polished,  hut  less  characteristic  productions  of  the 
cultured  Ottoman  Turks.  Amongst  such  collections  we  may 
cite  the  following : — 

**  Bosnisch'turki'sc/ie  Sprachdenhmdler  by  Blau,  containing 
songs  and  scraps  of  poetry  in  the  Bosnian -Turkish  dialect^ 
which  appears  to  be  little  more  than  ordinary  Ottoman- 
Turkish,  with  a  large  admixture  of  Slavonic  words  and 
phrases. 

**  Radloff's  TurkUche  VolksUtteratur  Siid-Sibiriens,  pub- 
lished at  St.  Petersburg  in  1866,  contains  a  vast  collection 
of  poems,  etc.,  in  the  Altai  or  East  Siberian  dialect,  with  a 
German  translation.  The  text  is  unfortunately  printed  in 
Kussian  characters,  instead  of  Arabic  or  Ouigour,  which  gives 
even  familiar  words  a  strange  and  almost  unrecognizable  ap- 
pearance. 

"Chodzko's  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,  as  fotfnd  in  the 
Adienturcs  and  Lnprorisations  of  Kurroglou,  the  Bandit- 
Minstrel  of  Northern  Persia,  and  in  the  Son(/»  of  the  peopk 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (orally  collected 
and  translated).  These  songs  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
provincial  Turkish  patois  of  the  nomadic  Turkmans,  and  not 
in  Persian  as  the  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  This 
collection  was  published  in  1842. 

**  There  still  remains  much  to  be  done,  however,  in  col- 
lecting and  writing  down  accurately  specimens  of  the  various 
dialects  and  Tartar  folk-lore.  We  must  now  pass  on  to 
the  cultivated  idioms  of  Turkish,  of  which  there  are  three 
which  possess  more  or  less  literature,  and  which  have  been 
used  by  learned  men  for  pur|>oses  of  science  and  art.  These 
three  are  Ouigour^  Chaghatai,  and  Ottoman   Turkish, 

"  First  let  us  speak  of  the  Ouigour,  which  is  apparently 
the  oldest  of  the  Turkish  dialects,  and  is  spoken  from  the 
Oxus  eastwards.  Shaw,  in  his  grammar,  says  that  the 
people  who  use  this  language  no  longer  call  it  Uigour, 
but  simply  tiirk  tili,  '  Turkish  language,'  or  turkcha,  *  Turk- 
ish.' The  same  terms  are  used  in  the  Kudatku  Bilik,  a 
work  of  the  eleventh  century  in  this  idiom,  which  is  the 
oldest  written  monument  of  the  Ian  gunge  extant.     Vimb^ry 
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derives  the  word  Ouigour  from  the  verb  {iy-makt  which 
means  'to  follow,  submit.'  The  root  of  this,  Ay-,  with 
the  adjectival  suffix  -ghur^  would  therefore  mean,  *  one 
who  follows,'  or  *  submits.'  He  accordingly  believes  the 
word  to  have  been  originally  used  to  distinguish  the  orderly 
and  settled  Eastern  Turkish  tribes  from  their  predatory 
and  nomadic  western  kinsmen.  In  later  days,  when  the 
more  enterprising  nomads  had  pushed  far  towards  the  west 
and  had  imbibed  the  culture  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians, 
they  looked  back  with  contempt  on  the  tribes  whose  ambition 
had  never  led  them  forth  to  conquer  and  to  learn,  and 
hence  the  appellation  of  Ouigour  came  to  be  used  con- 
temptuously, meaning  *  stupid  '  and  *  ignorant.'  The  same 
thing  has  happened  to  the  word  Turk  farther  west,  for 
amongst  the  Ottoman  Turks  it  is  used  generally  in  the 
sense  of  *  clod-hopper,'  or  *  provincial,'  the  people  preferring 
to  call  themselves  OHmdnli,  *  descendants  of  Osm&n.' 

*' Nevertheless,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Ouigours 
were  originally  the  most  civilized,  as  they  are  the  most 
ancient  branch  of  the  Turkish  race.  To  them  also  belongs 
the  alphabet  which  bears  their  name,  though  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  even  this  is  really  national,  the  almost 
universal  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  studied  the 
question,  from  Remusat  to  Vdmb^ry,  being  that  it  was 
borrowed  from  the  Syrians  about  7G0  a.d.,  or  earlier.  The 
Syrians  undoubtedly  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over 
the  Tartar  tribes,  and  Kashgh&r  was  a  Nestorian  bishopric 
as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Vambery  says  that  he 
showed  a  manuscript  of  an  Ouigour  book  to  some  Syrian 
Christians,  and  that  they  were  able  to  read  it,  though  they 
could  not  of  course  understand  its  meaning.  Indeed,  if  we 
compare  the  Ouigour  with  the  Syriac  alphabet,  its  resem- 
blance to  it  is  at  once  apparent,  tlie  same  being  the  case  with 
the  Mongolian  and  Manchu  characters.  The  two  latter 
are  written  vertically  from  above  downwards,  in  lines  from 
left  to  right.  The  Ouigours  seem  to  have  written  in  the 
same  way,  and  also  horizontally  from  right  to  left.  It  has 
been  much  debated  as  to  whether  this  vertical  writing  can  be 
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regarded  as  a  national  peculiarity  of  the  Tartars.  Some 
writers  have  considered  it  to  be  so,  and  have  attempted  to 
prove  from  it  that  their  alphabet  is  of  far  greater  antiquity 
than  is  generally  supposed,  which  they  do  by  assuming  that 
it  is  more  inconvenient  to  write  thus .  than  horizontally^  and 
that  the  most  inconvenient  method  of  writing  is  the  most 
primitive,  and  therefore  the  oldest.  But  it  is  evident  that 
no  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  argument,  for  the 
convenience  of  any  method  of  writing  depends  merely  on 
custom,  and  to  an  Arab  our  method  of  writing  from  left  to 
right  would  seem  quite  as  strange  as  his  system  does  to  us, 
while  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  in  their  books  frequently 
allude  to  the  barbarous  method  of  foreigners  of  writing  in 
horizontal  lines  instead  of  vertically. 

**  Some,  again,  consider  that  the  Tartar  nations  originally 
wrote  horizontally,  and  that  the  custom  of  writing  vertically 
was   introduced    when   they  began   to  study  Chinese,  and 
wished  to  write  glosses  parallel  to  the  Chinese  texts.    But 
the  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  method  of  writing  was,  with 
the  alphabet,  borrowed  from  the  Syrian  missionaries,  for  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  even  at  the  present  day  the 
Syrians  always  write  vertically,  in  lines  extending  from  the 
left  to  the  right  side  of  the  page,  but  when  they  wish  to  read, 
they  turn  the  page  round  and  read  horizontally  from  right 
to  left.     Now  the  Manchus,  Mongols,  and  Guigours  all  write 
in  this  manner,  viz.  in  vertical  lines  beginning  on  the  left 
side  of  the  page,  while  the  Chinese  begin  on  the  right  side. 
This  alone  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  from  the 
Syrians  and  not  the  Chinese  that  the  Tartar  nations  borrowed 
their  method  of  writing.     It  is  clear  that  this  habit  of  the 
Syrians  of  writing  vertically,  and  reading  horizontally,  is 
not  merely  a  modern   innovation,   for  Theseus  Ambrosias, 
writing  in   1539,  says,  in  his  *  Introduction  to  Chaldee ' : 
'Les   Chald^ens,    quoique   lisant   leurs   lettres   de   droite  k 
gauche  comrae  les  Il^breux,  les  Samaritains,  les  Arabes,  et 
les  Carthaginois,  ne  suivent  pourtant  pas  le  memo  mode  en 
^crivant ;  c'est-iL-dire  qu'ils  ne  conduissent  pas  leur  roseau 
de  droite  k  gauche,  mais  qu'ils  tracent  leurs  lettres  du  cid 
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«r«  restomac,  comme  quelqu'un  Ta  dit  k  ce  sujet :  '  E  coelo 
ad  stomachum  relegit  Chuldaea  lituras.' 

"Andr^  Thevet,  writing  in  1575,  makes  the  same  state- 
ment, as  do  also  Bayer  and  Duret. 

**  There  is  one  other  theory  which  has  been  put  forward 
by  David  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Turkish  Grammar,  viz. 
that  the  Ouigours  borrowed  their  system  of  writing  from  the 
Zoroastrians  of  Persia,  and  he  fancies  he  can  detect  a  re- 
semblance between  the  Zend  and  Ouigour  characters.  To 
support  this  hypothesis  he  points  out  the  great  amount  of 
intercommunication  which  existed  in  ancient  times  between 
Irin  and  Tiirdn,  which  is  amply  shown  by  the  old  Persian 
legends  embodied  in  the  S/id/t-fidma,  and  he  opposes  the 
theory  that  the  Tartars  took  their  alphabet  from  the  Syrians 
on  the  ground  that  whereas  there  are  twenty-two  letters  in 
the  latter,  there  are  only  fourteen  in  the  former,  many  of 
the  letters  having  therefore  to  do  duty  for  several  distinct 
sounds.  Now  he  says  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  any 
nation  adopting  a  foreign  alphabet  would  adopt  some  of  the 
letters  and  not  all,  for  if  they  made  any  change  it  would 
probably  be  in  the  contrary  direction.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  this  argument  is  equally  opposed  to  his  own  theory, 
inasmuch  as  the  Zend  alphabet,  like  the  Syrian,  contains 
twenty-two  distinct  characters. 

"On  the  whole  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Ouigour 
alphabet  was  a  modification  of  the  Syriac,  and  was  introduced 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  by  the  Nestorian  mission- 
aries amongst  the  Tartars,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  displaced  an  older  native  alphabet,  for  it  is 
asserted  by  many  travellers  that  there  exist  in  different  parts 
of  Tartary  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters,  evidently  of 
g^eat  age.  Thus  Remusat  says :  *  Les  Tartares  d'aujourd'hui 
sont  les  plus  grossiers  et  les  plus  ignorants  des  hommes; 
ceux  d'autrefois  ont  pu  fitre  eclair^s  et  polices.  On  trouve 
dans  quelques  unes  de  leurs  solitudes  des  inscriptions  en 
charact^res  inconnus,  des  debris  d'ddifices  qui  paroissent 
avoir  ^t^  considerables,  des  vestiges  de  longs  et  penibles 
travaux  executes  dans  les  mines  que  la  terre  y  recele/ 
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"Whatever  view  we  lake  of  tbe  origin  of  the  Ouigour 
alphabet,  there  can  be  no  quealion  that  it  was  very  imper- 
fectly adapted  to  express  fleurly  the  sounds  of  the  Tnrkish 
language,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  was  gradually 
eutirely  euperseded  by  the  Arabic  alphabet.  Several  reasons 
besides  the  much  greater  efficiency  and  perfection  of  the 
latter  conduced  to  its  adoption. 

"  When  the  majority  of  the  Turkish  races  embraced  the  ] 
religion  of  Muhammad,  it  naturally  followed  that  a  quKntitjT  J 
of  Arabic  words  were  introduced  to  express  the  new  ideas 
which  it  contained,  and  as  these  could  be  very  imperfectly 
represented  by  the  Ouigour  alphabet,  it  was  natural  that  il 
should  be  found  more  convenient  to  adopt  the  Arabic 
alphabet  altogether.  Indeed  it  is  usually  the  case,  even  in 
Ouigour  manuscripts,  to  find  here  and  there  Arabic  sentences 
and  formulas  written  in  their  proper  character.  Hence  il 
must  have  been  necessary  for  Ouigour  scribes  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  latter,  and  us  the  use  of  two  alphabets  was 
troublesome,  it  would  be  found  practically  more  convenient 
to  drop  the  old  alphabet  entirely.  Besides  this,  Muham- 
medans  regard  the  Arabic  character  with  almost  superstitious 
reverence,  as  being  that  in  which  the  Ku'ran  (winch  thov 
regard  as  having  existed  from  all  eternity)  is  written,  and 
they  are  continually  exercising  their  ingenuity  to  discover 
new  meanings  in  the  very  forms  of  the  letters.  It  is  prob- 
ably for  this  reason  that  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  in  use  over 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Muhammedan  world,  having  sup- 
planted not  only  imperfect  systems  of  writing  like  the 
Ouigour,  but  even  alphabets  like  the  Devan&gart,  which 
are  far  more  perfect  than  itself.  Thus  in  Persia,  the  old 
alphabets  entirely  disappeared  before  the  Arabic,  on  the 
conversion  of  that  country  to  Muhammedanism  in  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era,  except  amongst  the  small  remnant  of  the 
followers  of  Zoroaster  who  remained  in  Persia  or  fled  lo 
India,  and  who  still  continued  to  use  the  Zend  characters  for 
their  sacred  books. 

"Amongst  the  Indian  Muhammedans  also  the  Arabic 
character   is    invariably   used   for   writing   their   language, 
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iigh  far  less  suitable  to  express   its  sounds  than   the 
ran&gari  alphabet,   which  is  used   still  by  the  Hindus. 

before  said,  the  Ouigour  alphabet  consists  of  fifteen 
racters,  three  of  which  are  vowels.  It  is  unable  to  dis- 
l^uish  between  long  and  short  Towels,  and  many  of  the  con- 
ants  have  to  do  duty  for  three,  four,  or  even  five  letters 
:;he  Arabic  alphabet.  Thus,  the  same  Ouigour  character 
sed  for  the  sounds  b,  />,/and  r,  while  another  stands  alike 
the  three  different  kinds  of  s,  and  the  four  different  kinds 
:  of  the  Arabic,  i,e,  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  as  pronounced 
the  Turks,  for  the  sounds  of  these  letters  are  distinct  in 
tbic.  Whatever  literature  may  once  have  existed  in  this 
racter,  most  of  it  has  perished.  A  large  collection  of 
gour  and  other  books  presented  to  a  monastery  by  Ablai 
&n  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  Russians,  only  a  few 
tered  leaves  remaining  to  indicate  the  rich  store  that  had 
nerly  existed  there.  A  few  of  these  were  found  by 
3ung  Russian  naturalist  who  visited  the  spot,  which  was 
[  occupied  by  the  vandal  soldiery  who  had  /caused  this 
at  loss  to  science.  Some  of  these  were  exquisitely 
tten  in  letters  of  gold,  and  were  richly  ornamented.  All 
Ouigour  M8S.  which  exist  in  Europe  are  post-Muhamme- 
.  The  oldest  is  one  of  the  Kudatku  Bllik  or  '  Auspicious 
>wledge,'  written  in  Her&t  in  the  year  843  of  the  Ilijra. 
)  text,  as  before  stated,  has  been  published  with  a  German 
islatiou  and  glossary  by  V&mbery.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
s,  for  it  is  almost  free  from  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  not 
f  makes  us  acquainted  with  many  Turkish  words  which 
e  now  entirely  disappeared,  but  gives  us  a  far  greater 
ght  into  the  national  characteristics  and  modes  of  thought 
a  later  books  written  in  a  language  full  of  Arabic  and 
sian  words,  and  permeated  throughout  with  Muhammedan 
IS.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  Ouigour  version  of  the 
sian  romance  called  the  Bakhtiydr- ndma^  of  which  a  MS. 
Its  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and  another  called  the 
rdj-ndma,  containing  an  account  of  the  night- journey  of 
hammad  to  heaven. 

Although  the  peculiar  Ouigour  character  is  no  longer 
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in  use,  however,  the  language  of  Kashgb&r  and  Yarkand 
is  still  essentially  the  same  as  that*  of  the  Kudafku^BUik. 
It  closely  resembles  Ottoman  Turkish  in  its  system  of  gram- 
mar, but  is  more  primitive  and  freer  from  admixture  of 
foreign  words.  In  it  the  verb  is  even  more  wonderful 
in  its  power  and  complexity  than  in  the  language  of  Con- 
stantinople, though  it  was  the  system  of  conjugation  in 
the  latter  idiom  which  culled  forth  Max  Miiller's  enthusiastic 
eulogies  of  the  Turkish  language.  Indeed,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  writers  who,  struck  by  the  simplicity  and 
perfection  of  Turkish  grammar,  which  is  on  the  one  hand 
capable  of  expressing  the  finest  shades  of  thought,  and  on 
the  other  is  free  from  the  irregularities  and  arbitrary  rulsB 
which  mar  so  many  languages,  have  considered  it  to  be 
the  most  perfect  language,  and  the  most  fitted  for  a  universal 
means  of  communication  between  the  learned  of  all  nations. 
Yates,  in  a  very  interesting  little  work  entitled  *  The  Science 
of  Grammar  and  Turkish  Grammar,'  published  in  London 
in  1857,  strongly  urges  the  superiority  of  Turkish  over 
all  other  tongues.  The  ingenuity  of  its  grammar  has  not 
failed  to  strike  Oriental  nations  also,  and  has  given  riae 
to  the  well-known  Persian  proverb,  *  Arabic  is  the  Original ; 
Persian  is  Sugar ;  Hindi  is  Salt ;  Turki  is  Art!  It  will  be 
well  to  postpone  an  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  Turkish 
generally  till  we  come  to  speak  of  the  dialect  of  the  Osm&nDs, 
but  in  general  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  more  primitive 
Ouigour  we  are  able  to  recognize  as  distinct  significant 
words  many  terminations  which  in  Ottoman  Turkish  have 
sunk  down  into  mere  inflections.  I  think  I  cannot  here 
do  better  than  quote  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Shaw  in  his  *  Grammar  of  Eastern  Turki '  on  this  subject. 

"He  says:  'At  the  early  period  above  referred  to,  the 
verb  was  perhaps  a  mere  noun  of  action,  destitute  of  any 
conjugation,  although  afterwards  labelled  by  means  of 
certain  syllables  (originally  independent  words)  to  indicate 
the  several  times  and  modes  of  the  action.  Such  com- 
pound words,  which  could  hardly  be  considered  verbs,  would 
apply  equally  to  the  agent^  the  action,  and  the  object  acted  upon. 
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A  further  development  of  the  language  would  consist 
,  in  also  labelling  these  verbal  nouns  with  the  several  pronouns 
or  the  corresponding  possessive  affixes  (according  as  the 
desired  sense  might  require),  to  point  out  the  subject  of  the 
action ;  and  thus  were  at  last  obtained  several  tenses  of 
a  real  conjugation.  All  these  stages  of  the  Turki  verb 
formation  co-exist  in  the  present  language  of  Y&rkand.  If 
one  asks  a  man  whether  he  has  seen  so-and-so,  he  replies : 
Korgan,  This  word  may  apply  equally  to  '  the  person  who 
sees,'  ^the  thing  seen,'  and  'the  action  of  seeing.'  But  in 
a  case  of  ambiguity,  or  for  greater  emphasis,  he  might  also 
answer :  Korgan-im  bar,  lit.  '  my  seeing  exists,'  or  Korgan" 
man,  lit.  *  /  the  seer.'  In  one  case  the  possessive  im  *  my,' 
and  in  the  other  the  personal  pronoun  nian  *  I,'  is  affixed ; 
and  thus  the  first  person  singular  of  the  two  (Indefinite) 
Past  Tenses  is  formed.  These  are  the  two  typical  modes  of 
forming  the  persons  of  a  tense,  and  there  is  no  other.' 

'*  Mr.  Shaw  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various 
syllables  which  may  be  appended  to  the  verb-root  to  modify 
its  meaning,  and  the  various  participles  which  may  be 
formed  from  each  of  these  new  roots  by  the  addition  of  other 
syllables,  and  finally  the  way  in  which  the  difierent  persons 
of  the  tenses  may  be  expressed  by  the  further  addition  of 
pronouns  or  pronominal  affixes. 

''He  then  continues  thus:  'With  all  these  possible 
combinations  before  him,  the  Turk  oC  the  East  appears  to 
construct  his  words  on  each  occasion  from  the  elements  at 
his  disposal  (as  a  compositor  sets  up  type),  rather  than  to 
employ  ready-made  or  stereotyped  forms.  He  accumulates 
affix  upon  affix  until  he  has  completed  his  meaning,  instead 
of  looking  about  him  for  a  single  word  to  which  that  mean- 
ing is  already  assigned.  Hence  his  belief  that  his  language 
is  arbitrary  and  dependent  only  on  his  own  will  (notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  really,  though  unconsciously,  works 
on  distinct  and  simple  principles),  and  hence  also  the  fact 
that  to  him  each  element  of  his  words  retains  its  separate 
vitality  and  meaning.  When  a  Frenchman  says  *vous  etes,' 
he  has  ordinarily  no  notion  that  in  the  termination  '  -tes ' 
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he  is  repeating  the  pronoun  '  voua '  m  another  form.  But 
an  Eajslern  Turk  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the 
teriuiuatioQ  in  the  woide  diirsiz  'ye  are,'  kelghaniagiz  'ye 
have  done,'  and  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  same  pronouns  in 
other  applications,  as  siz-tja  biriiim  '  I  gave  to  you,'  or  evai 
euperfluously  prefixed  to  the  verb,  as,  six  duni*  'ye  are;' 
and  so  also  dt-iiiyiz  'your  horae,' ' 

"  From  the  distinctness  of  the  several  paria  of  most  TurU 
words,  and  the  small  amount  of  wearing  down  which  they 
have  undergone,  it  would  seem  likely  tliat  the  language  «u 
reduced  to  writing  at  an  early  period,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  early  literature  does  more  than  anything 
else  to  prevent  the  slteralion  and  contraction  of  words. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us  that  the  compound  tense 
bol-up-ir-tli  {compounded  of  the  parliciple  botup  of  tbo 
verb  bol-mak  '  to  become,'  and  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  past  tense  of  eriiiek  or  irmfk  '  to  he,'  and  meaning 
'it  had  become'}  ia  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Central 
Asia  shortened  to  \eopli  in  conversation.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  always  writlon  in  full  bal-ap-ir-di.  If  the  art  of 
wriling,  however,  were  unknown  lo  Llie  people  who  used 
it,  all  sense  of  ita  structure  would  doubtless  soon  be  lort, 
and  it  would  require  all  the  skill  of  the  philologist 
to  discover  its  original  form.  If  this  hypothesis  be  true, 
viz.  that  the  detrition  and  phonetic  decay  of  a  language  is 
checked  by  its  being  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth  reduced 
to  writing,  it  would  support  the  view  that  Ouigour  is  the 
oldest  of  the  Turkish  dialects,  inasmuch  as  in  it  we  find 
words  in  their  fullest  and  simplest  form.  The  case  of  the 
so-called  Auxiliary  verb  will  afford  ua  another  example 
of  the  more  primitive  structure  of  Ouigour  as  compared  with 
Ottoman  Turkish.  In  Ouigour  it  is  formed  merely  by 
adding  the  different  pronouns  to  the  root  of  the  verb  dir- 
tiitjl:  or  tiir-iHafi  'to  stand.'  Thus,  tiiaa  means  'I,'  mm 
'  thou,'  tiiz  '  ye,'  'I  am '  is  dur-man,  '  thou  art '  dur'iuM 
'ye  are'  dur-siz.  The  3rd  persona  singular  and  plural  are 
not  so  regular — '  he  is '  is  expressed  simply  by  the  root  diir, 
or  it  may  take  the  form,  darur.   '  They  are '  is  dur-lar  (}.e.  the 
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root  plus  the  regular  plural  affix).  *We  are'  is  Bur-miz, 
while  we  should  have  expected  Dur-biz,  biz  being  the  word 
which  means  *we/  If  we  may  judge  by  analogy,  however, 
miz  must  be  the  older  form  of  biz,  just  as  the  Ouigour  pro- 
noun man  'I'  becomes  ben  in  Ottoman  Turkish.  In  the 
latter  language  the  auxiliary  has  been  so  much  cut  down 
that  except  for  the  3rd  persons  singular  and  plural — dir  or 
dur  *  he  is,'  and  dir  far  or  durktr  *  they  are,'  we  could  hardly 
see  its  connection  with  the  verb  diir-mak  '  to  stand.'  Here  is 
the  present  tense  of  the  auxiliary  in  both  languages  with  the 
pronouns  prefixed : — 

OuioooR.  Ottoman  Tukkish. 

1.  I  am  mnndur-man  ben-itn 

S.    I  2.  Thou  art  sandur-san  sen-sin 

3.  He  is  uldiir  odur 

1.  We  are  bizdiir-miz  biz-iz 

P.    \  2.  Ye  are  sizdur-siz  sizsiniz 

3.  They  are  tilardur-lnr  dnlardirlar 

"In  Ottoman  Turkish,  indeed,  the  terminations  which 
constitute  the  auxiliary  verb  closely  resemble  the  possessive 
affixes.     Thus,  for  example :  kdrndash-im  may  mean  either 

*  I  am  a  brother '  or  *  my  brother ' ;    kdrndanh'Sin  means 

*  thou  art  a  brother,'  while  kdrndaah-in  means  *  thy  brother' ; 
kdrndoHh-Hiniz  means  'j'ou  are  a  brother,'  or  'you  are  brothers,' 
while  kdrndash'iniz  means  '  your  brother.' 

"  It  will  be  better  to  postpone  a  more  systematic  considera- 
tion of  the  verb-formations  till  we  come  to  speak  of  Ottoman 
Turkish,  but  a  few  forms  peculiar  to  Ouigour  may  be  noticed 
here.  One  remarkable  feature  is  the  great  tendency  to 
prefix  the  participle  of  one  verb  to  another,  and  use  the 
compound  thus  formed  to  express  more  graphically  some 
action  which  as  it  were  unites  the  actions  expressed  by  each 
of  the  two  verbs  thus  compounded.  For  example :  from 
sdt-mak  *  to  sell,'  and  dl-mak  *  to  take,'  we  get  a  compound 
verb,  sdtip-dhnak  *to  buy*  (in  Ottoman  Turkish  sdtindlmak). 
Again,  from  yeUmek  *  to  reach '  and  kdl-mak  *  to  remain,'  we 
get  yetip'kdhnak  'to  exceed,'  i.e.  'reaching,  to  remain  (over).' 
These  compound  verbs  are  very  similar  to  those  so  common 
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in  Hindust&nf,  only  that  in  the  latter  language  the  first  t^ 
is  usually  in  the  root  form,  and  not  the  participial. 

**  There  are  one  or  two  peculiar  participles  in  Ouigonr  not 
found  in  Ottoman  Turkish  ;  as,  for  example,  the  partieipk  of 
fitness  and  the  participle  qfprohabilifij.  The  former  is  formed 
by  adding  the  termination  -ghn-lnk  to  the  root  of  any  verb, 
as  for  example,  from  kel-mak  we  get  kel-ghu-luk  *  to  do '  or 
*to  be  done,'  from  which  we  get  several  tenses,  by  the 
addition  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  as  kel^ghu-luk-idim  *  I  was  to 
do '  or  'be  done,'  and  kelghn  'luk-ikan-  man  *  I  am  to  do/ 
This  participle,  kol-ghu  luk,  may  also  be  used  as  a  substan- 
tive, and  to  it  the  pronominal  affixes  may  be  added,  as  ^el- 
^H'luk'Um  '  what  I  have  to  do,*  etc.  The  participle  of 
probability  is  formed  by  adding  the  termination  'ghu-dik 
to  the  verbal  root,  as  kel-ghu-dik  *  likely  to  do,'  from  which 
we  may  form  tenses  by  the  help  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  or  by 
addition  of  the  tenses  of  the  verb  bol-mak  ^  to  be,'  as  kelgku- 
dik-hoUam  *  I  may  be  likely  to  do,'  etc. 

''  We  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  second  of  the 
three  literary  Turkish    idioms,   viz.   the  ChaghataL      This 
closely  resembles  the  Ouigour,  but  is  perhaps  more  famous, 
owing  to  the  number  of  celebrated    people  who  have  em- 
ployed it  for  the  expression  of  their  thoughts.     The  greatest 
authority  on  Eastern  Turki,  Viuib^ry,  has  recently  published 
a  most  valuable   work    on   Chughatai,  entitled   Cagataische 
Spt'arhxftif/ini,  which  contains  a  selection  of  extracts  from 
various  writers  with   a   Oerman   translation,  as   well  as  a 
glossary  and  grammar.     Zenker's  Dicfionnaire  Turc-Arabe  et 
Pvrsan  pays  special  attention  to  the  Chaghatai  words,  par- 
ticularly those  which  occur  in  the  numerous  writings  of  the 
celebrated  Mir  ^Ah  Shkvy  who  was  the  vazir  of  his  cousin 
Husayn   Mirza,   Sultan  of   Herat,  and  who   wrote  a  great 
quantity  of  poetry  under  the  poetical  iwm  de  plume  of  NewiPi. 
He  died  in  the  year  1000  of  our  era,  and  many  of  the  works 
which  he  wrote  are  famous  in  the  East  even  now.     One  of 
the  best  known  of  them  is  called  Muhdkama-i' Lugkateyn^ 
*  The  Trial  of  the  Two  Ijanguages,'  in  which  he  discusses  the 
respective  merits  of  Turkish  and  Persian,  and  finally  gives 
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the  preference  to  the  former.  Besides  this  he  composed  a 
Dictionary  of  Chaghatai,  commonly  known  as  the  Abomhka^ 
that  being  the  first  word  which  is  explained  in  it.  A 
dictionary  based  on  this  work  has  been  published  by  Yelia- 
manof  Zernof  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Chaghatai  words  being 
explained  in  Ottoman  Turkish.  Another  dictionary  of  this 
language  by  Fazlu'll&h  Khan  was  published  at  Calcutta  in 
1825,  and  is  called  LughnUi'TurH.  Besides  Mir  AH  Shir, 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  who  have  written  in  Chaghatai 
are  Ttifiiir  (whose  Laws  or  Institutes  are  still  extant) ;  Bdbur^ 
his  great-great-grcat-grandson,  who  conquered  India  in 
1525,  and  founded  the  dynasty  commonly  known  in  Europe 
as  the  '  Great  Moguls,'  and  whose  autobiography  in  the 
original  Turkish,  with  a  Persian  translation,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  India,  an  English  translation  of  the  Persian  version 
having  also  been  published  by  Leyden  and  Erskine  ;  Ulugh" 
Beg,  the  grandson  of  Timur,  and  famous  astronomer,  who  in 
his  observatory  at  Samarkand  compiled  his  catalogue  of  over 
twelve  hundred  stars  between  1430  and  1440  a.d.  ;  and 
lastly,  Abu'I^Ghdzi,  Prince  of  Khiva,  born  in  1605  a.d.,  who 
wrote  a  book  called  Shq/ara-i-  Turkic  on  the  Genealogy  of  the 
Turks.  Two  more  dictionaries  of  this  language  deserve 
notice.  One  is  by  M.  Pa  vet  de  Gourteille,  and  is,  I  believe, 
very  complete.  The  other  is  more  recent,  and  is  the  work  of 
a  very  eminent  Ottoman  savant,  Ahmed  Yeflk  Pashi,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  philology  of  his  language, 
and  its  relation  to  kindred  idioms. 

"We  must  now  notice  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  most  polished  and  cultivated  of  all  the  Turkish  dialects, 
viz.  Ottoman-Turkish,  the  language  of  the  Osm&nlis,  spoken 
by  all  high  officials  throughout  the  realms  of  the  Sultan, 
as  well  as  at  the  court  of  Persia  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  speaking  of  its  leading  features  we  shall  include  much 
that  might  have  been  said  concerning  the  other  dialects, 
but  which  can  be  better  treated  of  here,  since  the  Ottoman- 
Turkish  has  been  more  thoroughly  fixed  and  reduced  to 
rule  by  the  labours  of  innumerable  native  and  foreign 
grammarians  than  its  kindred  idioms. 
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"  First  of  all  we  must  consider  the  alphabet,  and  the 
modifications  which  the  Turks  have  introduced  into  it.  As 
before  said,  when  they  embraced  the  religion  of  Islam,  they 
adopted  the  Arabic  characters  and  rejected  their  own  less 
perfect  alphabet.  But  they  came  in  contact  with  Arabic 
thought  through  a  Persian  medium  rather  than  through 
direct  contact  with  the  people  amongst  whom  their  Prophet 
arose,  and  hence  they  adopted  the  Arabic  alphabet  with  the 
modifications  which  the  Persians  had  introduced  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  language.  The  Arabic  alphabet  consists 
of  28  letters,  all  consonants,  three  of  which,  however,  are 
weak  consonants,  or  semivowels.  These  three  are  alif,  ?rrir, 
and  i/d,  and  they  correspond  to  the  three  vowel- points  which 
represent  respectively  short  a,  i,  and  u.  When  supported 
by  tlieir  corresponding  weak-consonants,  these  latter  express, 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  long  a  (as  in  'father'), 
long  i  (as  in  *  machine '),  and  long  u  (like  oo  in  *  pool ').  It 
is  needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  their  use  in  Arabic : 
in  Persian  we  may  practically  regard  these  three  letters  as 
representing  the  above  three  long  vowels,  while  the  three 
vowel-points  represent  the  three  short  vowels.  Thus  in 
Persian  we  can  express  in  writing  six  vowel-sounds,  three 
long  and  three  short,  viz.  : 

a  (as  in  *  man,'  but  in  India  pronounced  like  the  a  in 

1      .  )  *  above '  or  u  in  *  fun  '). 

short  <  •  /      •     M  -4.  n 
I  (as  in  *bit  ). 

u  (as  in  *  pull '). 

a  (as  a  in  *all,'  but  in  India  like  a  in  'father'). 

i  (like  i  in  *  machine';  in  India  sometimes  like  French 

e  or  (\//  in  *  they'). 
u  (like  00  in  *  pool' ;  in  India  sometimes  like  o  in  *old'). 


long 


Besides  these  a  new  value  was  given  to  the  Arabic  /*,  which 
is  used  in  Persian  for  final  surd  e  or  a. 

"  These  are  quite  sufficient  to  express  the  sounds  of  tlie 
Persian  language  as  pronounced  in  Persia,  though  in  India 
two  of  the  long  vowels  have  a  double  value.  But  in  Turkish 
there  are  eleven  simple  vowel-sounds,  which  have  to  be  re- 
presented by  only  six  signs.     Moreover,  the  short  vowels. 
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though  they  can  be  expressed  by  the  vowel-points,  are 
ordinarily  not  written,  so  that  practically  a  word  must  be 
known  before  it  can  be  read,  though  after  a  little  practice 
the  vowels  to  be  supplied  in  most  Arabic  and  Persian  words 
can  be  guessed  accurately  enough,  especially  in  the  former, 
where  all  words  are  formed  on  certain  fixed  measures  or 
models.  Naturally  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
double  values  of  most  of  the  vowels  is  much  less  to  a  Turk 
than  to  a  foreigner  attempting  to  learn  the  language. 
Lately,  however,  the  Turks  of  Constantinople  have  been 
paying  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  have  not  only  introduced  the  European  system 
of  punctuation,  but  have  invented  a  method  of  distinguishing 
the  different  values  of  all  the  letters,  vowels,  and  consonants. 
In  old  books  there  is  no  attempt  at  punctuation,  beyond  the 
occasional  presence  of  a  sort  of  asterisk  to  indicate  a  full 
stop,  but  now  many  of  the  books  printed  in  Constantinople 
are  fully  punctuated.  The  system  of  marking  the  different 
values  of  the  vowels,  however,  lias  been  very  sparingly  used, 
and  will  probably  never  come  into  general  use,  being  too 
cumbrous  and  troublesome,  besides  being  unnecessary  for  one 
who  is  fairly  conversant  with  the  language  and  its  euphonic 
laws.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the 
system,  but  it  is  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  book  called 
the  Tft/ife-i-Ef/dl,  by  Rushdi  Bey,  of  the  Imperial  School  of 
Medicine  at  Constantinople. 

**  As  illustrating  the  system,  we  may  take  the  letter  vdCf 
which  besides  its  consonantal  value  of  v  or  ?v,  stands  in 
Turkish  for  the  four  vowel-sounds  of  u  (as  in  *  flute '),  ii 
(German,  as  French  *eu'),  u  (French,  as  in  *tu'),  and  o  fas 
in  *no').  For  the  first  of  these  four  vowel  sounds  the  vdr  is 
written  with  a  circumflex  accent  C)  underneath,  for  the 
second  with  an  inverted  circumflex  ahore,  for  the  third  with 
a  circumflex  afwre,  and  for  the  fourth  with  an  inverted  circum- 
flex bfhw.  Though  this  system  should  never  come  into 
general  use,  it  may  still  prove  very  useful  for  the  proper 
transliteration  of  foreign  words  in  Turkish.  The  Turks  have 
likewise  taken  to   using   the   Arabic   soft  //,   to  which  the 
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PenianB  gave  the  valae  of  sard  a  (^)  at  the  end  of  wordi^  to 
represent  the  French  S  in  transliterating  Enropean  woidi 
into  Tnrkish.  Hence  at  the  present  day  the  ooraeot  aoiind 
of  ahnost  any  word  can  be  expressed  in  Tnricish  obaneten 
by  means  of  a  proper  nse  of  this  new  system.  Widi  vsgsrd 
to  the  consonantSi  it  need  only  be  said  that  to  those  used  bf 
the  Arabs  the  Persians  added  four  more,  ek  (as  in  cbnidi), 
nh  (French  j),  9  (as  in  *  good '),  and  p,  tfaos  raiaing  tiw 
number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet  to  thirty-two.  The  Tuks 
added  one  more^  viz.  the  n,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old 
ng  of  the  Ouigoar.  Both  this  letter  and  g  are  of  the  same 
form  as  the  Arabic  soft  k,  and  though  the  former  valae  may 
be  distinguished  by  writing  a  double  stroke  above  the  letteTi 
and  the  latter  by  placing  three  dots  above  it,  these  marin 
are  not  used  as  a  rule  in  printed  books,  and  hence  the  sjiids 
letter  stands  for  the  three  sounds  of  g,  k,  and  n,  as  well  m 
the  softened  sound  of  y,  which  g  often  assumes  in  Turkish. 
This  is  the  only  consonant  about  which  there  can  be  any 
confusion,  and  bven  there  it  may  be  readily  avoided  l^  using 
the  proper  marks  to  distinguish  the  different  values. 

''  We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
Turkish,  viz.  the  law  of  Euphony^  which  regulates  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  whole  language,  and  determines  the  vowel- 
souuds  in  each  word  by  the  predominance  of  hard  or  soft 
consonants.  All  the  letters  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
hard,  soft,  and  neutral.  Nine  of  the  consonants  (including 
most  of  those  only  used  in  words  of  Arabic  origin)  are  hard, 
five  are  soft,  and  the  rest  are  neutral.  Of  the  vowels,  four 
are  hard,  four  soft,  and  the  others  neutral. 

**  According  to  whether  hard  or  soft  letters  preponde- 
rate in  the  root  of  any  word,  are  the  vowels  in  that 
word,  as  well  as  the  vowels,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  con- 
sonants also,  in  any  termination  added  to  it,  hard  or  soft. 
Further  back  it  was  stated  that  all  verbs  in  Turkish  end  in 
•mek,  or  -wak.  Which  of  these  terminations  is  used  for  any 
given  verb-root  depends  on  whether  it  is  soft  or  hard.  The 
termination  mek,  with  the  soft  k  and  the  soft  vowel  ^,  is  used 
after  roots  in  which  the  soft  letters  predominate,  while  -i/fd^. 
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with  bard  fr,  and  the  hard  vowel  a,  is  used  after  hard  roots. 
For  iDStance,  in  the  root  of  the  verb  '  to  look/  bdk,  the  pre- 
dominant consonant  is  the  hard  L  This  determines  the 
value  of  the  second  letter,  elif,  which  takes  the  hard  sound  of 
the  a  in  'all.'  It  also  requires  the  hard  infinitive  termination, 
•mak.  Similarly,  if  we  add  to  such  a  root  the  termination  -di 
of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  past  tense,  the  final  i  is  not 
pronounced  with  the  'soft'  sound  of  the  i in  'bid/  but  with  the 
hard  sound  of  the  /  in  '  bird/  hdk-di.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
take  the  root  neo  of  the  verb  'to  love,'  we  find  that  it  consists 
of  a  soft  letter,  «,  and  a  neutral  letter,  v.  Hence  the  vowel 
between  them  must  be  the  soft  e,  and  not  the  hard  a,  and 
the  termination  for  the  infinitive  must  be  the  soft  -mek  and 
not  the  hard  -makj  and  so  on  with  all  other  terminations 
that  can  be  added.  Similarly  the  vowel  which  precedes  the 
termination  -n  which  marks  the  genitive  case  of  nouns  de- 
pends on  whether  hard  or  soft  letters  preponderate  in  the 
word  to  which  it  is  added.  Thus  the  genitive  case  of  ^e^  'a 
house,'  is  evin^  while  that  of  ot  '  grass,'  is  otkn.  In  short, 
the  laws  of  euphony  are  of  paramount  importance  in  Turkish, 
and  to  them  not  only  the  pronunciation,  but  to  a  certain 
degree  the  spelling  also,  gives  way,  except  in  the  case  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  words,  where  the  orthography  is  rigidly 
fixed.  To  this  peculiar  and  almost  imique  characteristic  of 
Turkish  amongst  languages  is  due  the  softness  and  sweetness 
of  the  spoken  tongue,  no  combinations  of  letters  which 
jar  on  the  ear  or  render  the  pronunciation  difficult  being 
possible. 

"  From  them,  too,  another  important  result  arises.  It  has 
been  stated  already  that  for  the  expression  of  the  eleven 
vowel-sounds  of  the  Ottoman  language,  there  are  only  six 
written  symbols  (viz.  the  three  long  vowels,  a,  i,  and  ^,  and 
the  three  corresponding  short  vowels,  represented  by  the 
three  vowel-points).  To  these  we  may  add  the  final  surd  i 
of  the  Persians,  represented  by  the  Arabic  soft  h.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  in  most  cases  we  should  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  particular  value  which  we  ought  to  give  to  any  vowel  in 
any  given  word.     But  it  is  obvious  that  by  a  knowledge  of 
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the  laws  of  euphony  we  can  generally  determine  how  any 
vowel  ought  to  be  pronounced,  each  of  the  written  vowels 
having  at  least  two  corresponding  sounds — hard  and  soft. 

"  Enough  has  now  been  said  of  the  alphabet,  and  we  must 
pass  on  to  consider  a  few  of  the  more  striking  peculiarities  of 
the  language  itself,  beyond  those  which  have  been  already 
noticed.  In  the  first  place  its  extreme  regularity  is  remark* 
able.  Though  capable  of  expressing  the  finest  shades  of 
feeling,  it  is  not  complicated  by  unnecessary  rules,  or  still 
more  unnecessary  exceptions.  Adjectives  have  no  genders, 
and  undergo  no  changes  of  declension  except  when  they 
stand  alone  as  nouns,  in  which  case  they  take  the  usual  case- 
affixes.  The  latter  are  always  the  same,  only  the  vowels 
varying  in  accordance  with  the  euphonic  laws.  A  certain 
element  of  irregularity  is,  however,  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage by  the  common  employment  of  Arabic  broken  plurak, 
etc.  In  fact,  Turkish  cannot  be  thoroughly  known  without 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  grammar. 

"  Of  the  verbs  we  have  already  said  something,  but  they 
are  so  remarkable  that  a  short  account  of  their  structure  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  From  the  root,  i.e.  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  Imperative,  we  form  the  various  tenses,  parti- 
ciples, and  gerunds  by  the  addition  of  certain  terminations. 
But  by  introducing  certain  syllables  between  the  root  and  any 
such  termination,  we  may  give  it  a  paasice,  causative,  potential, 
rcjlexive,  or  reciprocal  meaning,  or  the  negative  of  any  of  these. 
By  the  various  combinations  of  the  syllables  expressing  these 
ideas,  we  get  from  each  root  an  enormous  number  of  derived 
roots  representing  the  different  conditions  under  wliich  the 
action  expressed  by  the  root  takes  place,  each  of  which  is 
conjugated  exactly  like  the  original  verb. 

"We  may  take  the  well-known  example  of  the  verb  sev-mck 
'to  love,'  for  this  serves  better  than  almost  any  other  to 
illustrate  the  principle  of  derivation,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all 
the  possible  forms  can  be  actually  used  in  it.  By  placing 
the  syllable  -dir  after  the  root  sev^,  we  get  the  causal  form, 
sev-dir-mek  '  to  cause  to  love.'     A  doubly  causal  verb  may  be 
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made  by  adding  the  letter  -t  to  the  syllable  -^/r,  and  even  in 
some  cases  a  trebly  causal  verb  is  possible.  If  instead  of  this 
we  add  -in  to  the  root,  we  get  the  reflexive,  or  indeterminate, 
sev-in-mek  *  to  love  oneself,'  i.e,  *  to  be  pleased/  If  we  sub- 
stitute "Uh  for  'in^  we  get  the  reciprocal  sev-ish-mek  *  to  love 
one  another.'  From  each  we  can  make  a  causal  verb,  as 
above,  by  appending  to  the  root  thus  formed  the  syllable 
~dir;  thus  sev-in-dir-mek  means  *to  cause  to  rejoice,'  and 
seC'Vsh'dir-mek  '  to  cause  to  love  one  another.'  The  syllable 
-i7  gives  a  passive  signification  to  the  derived  verb,  as  sev-il* 
mek  *  to  be  loved,'  seV'tsh-dir-ii-mek  *  to  be  caused  to  love  one 
another,'  etc.  The  negative  of  any  of  these  is  formed  by  in- 
troducing the  syllable  -me  before  the  termination,  as  sev-me-mek 
*  not  to  love,'  sep-il-nie-fnek  *  not  to  be  loved,'  sev'tsh-dir-il- 
me-mek  '  not  to  be  caused  to  love  one  another.*  Finally,  if 
we  prefix  the  syllable  -e  to  the  negative  tne^  we  get  tho 
negative  potential,  as  ser-e-me-rnek,  '  not  to  be  able  to  love,' 
sev-H-dir-e-me-mek  *not  to  be  able  to  cause  to  be  loved,' 
sev-iah-dir-U'e-me-mek  'not  to  be  able  to  be  caused  to  love 
one  another.' 

"Another  remarkable  thing  about  the  Turkish  verbs  is 
the  use  of  some  of  the  participles,  by  means  of  which  the  use 
of  relative  pronouns  is  almost  entirely  avoided,  and  great  con- 
ciseness is  attained.  For  instance,  the  perfect  and  future 
,  participles  have  a  passive  as  well  as  an  active  sense,  and  by 
adding  to  them  the  various  pronominal  affixes,  and  prefixing 
them  to  any  substantive  we  wish  to  qualify,  we  form  a 
relative  clause  without  the  use  of  any  relative  pronoun.  For 
instance,  sev-diky  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  Hcv-mek  Ho 
love,'  means  either  *  having  loved,'  or  *  having  been  loved,' 
In  the  latter  meaning  it  takes  the  pronominal  affixes,  and  wo 
say  Hec-dig-im  dost  (pronounced  sev-di-i/im,  by  euphony  for 
sev'dlk'im),  *  the  friend  whom  I  loved,'  aev-dig-in  dod  '  the 
friend  thou  didst  love,'  etc.  We  can  use  the  future  participle 
in  the  same  way ;  so,  for  example,  from  the  verb  ui-mek  *  to 
die,''  the  future  participle  is  ul-ejek  '  about  to  die.'  If  we 
wish  to  express  'the  day  when  I  shall  die'  in  Turkish,  we 
say  it  in  two  words,  ul-ejegim  gyun  (pronounced  ul-ejeyim)^ 
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and  similarly  'the  day  when  we  shall  die'  would  be  ui- 
ejegimiz  gf/un,  etc.     But  these  same  participles  may  also  be 
used  substantively ;  thus  if  we  wished  to  express  *  when  I 
heard  that  you  were  about  to  come '  in  Turkish,  we  shoald 
say  it  in  two  words,  viz.,  gel^ejeg-iniz-i  iBhit'dig-tm-da  (pron. 
gelef^yinizi  ishitditjimda).      Analyzing  such  a  sentence,  we 
see  that  gelfjek  is  the  future  participle  of  gelmek  *  to  come,' 
plus  the  pronominal  affix  of  the  second  person  plural,  -m», 
plus  the  termination  of  the  accusative  -t.     Again,  ishiMik  is 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  ishit-mek  *  to  hear,'  to  which 
is  added  the  pronominal  affix  of  the  first  person  singular, 
-tm,  to  which  again  is  added  the  termination  of  the  locatiye, 
"da^  meaning  *in,'  *on,'  or  'at/     The  literal  translation  of 
the  sentence  would  therefore  be  *your-being-about-toooine 
on-my-having-heard.' 

"  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  enor- 
mous power  and  flexibility  of  Turkish  verbs,  and  a  full 
account  of  them  can  only  be  given  in  a  grammar.  Three 
more  forms  may  however  be  noticed. 

"  By  adding  to  any  verb-root  the  vowel  -i  or  the  syllaUe 
-f/ty  and  the  verb  ver-mek  '  to  give,'  we  get  a  verb  expressing 
great  facility  or  off-handed ness,  as,  for  example,  from  the 
verb  dt-mak  *  to  throw,'  we  get  dfi-ver-mpk,  of  which  the  im- 
perative is  dti'VPr,  meaning  *  do  just  throw.' 

"  Similarly,  by  adding  the  vowel  -r  or  -a  to  any  verb-root, 
and  appending  to  it  the  verb  yaz-mak  (ordinarily  meaning 
*  to  write,'  though  in  this  usage  some  other  older  meaning, 
not  now  attaching  to  the  simple  verb  yaz-maky  must  be 
inferred),  we  get  a  verb  expressing  'very  nearly  doing' 
something,  as  for  example,  from  hdyil'mak  '  to  faint,'  hdyilit- 
yazmak  '  to  come  very  near  to  fainting,'  '  almost  to  faint.' 

"It  IS  difficult  to  explain  this  peculiar  use  of  yaz-tnak; 
possibly  the  verb  may  have  originally  had  some  such  signifi- 
cation as  'to  scrape,'  in  which  case  such  a  derivative  as 
hdyiln-yazmak  would  mean  '  to  scrape  fainting,'  ue.  '  to  touch 
or  come  very  close  to  that  condition.' 

"  Thirdly,  by  adding  c  or  a  to  any  verb-root  and  the  verb 
gel-mek  'to  come,'  we  get  a  class  of  derivatives  expressing 
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habitade,  as,  for  example,  from  dUmah  '  to  be,'  dla-gelmek 
meaning  '  to  be  in  the  habit  of  being.' 

"The  way  in  which  the  verb  *  to  have'  is  expressed  in 
Turkish  is  peculiar.  There  is  no  simple  verb  with  this 
meaning,  but  the  idea  is  expressed  by  means  of  two  adjec- 
tives, vdr  'existent,'  and  f/dk  *  non-existent.'  Thus,  *  I  have 
a  book '  is  in  Turkish  kitdb-im  vdr,  literally  *  my  book  ex- 
istent '  or  *  book  of  mine  existent,'  while  '  I  have  not  a  book ' 
is  kitdb'im  yok,  'my  book  non-existent.'  By  adding  the 
Tarious  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  or  of  the  verb  olmak  *  to 
be  (in  which  latter  case  the  adjectives  vdr  and  pok  may  be 
dispensed  with),  expressions  corresponding  to  the  other 
tenses  of  the  verb  '  to  have '  are  formed,  as  kitah-im  yoghiidk 
(for  yok'idi,  by  euphony)  '  I  had  not  a  book,'  literally  *  book 
of  mine  non-existent  was.' 

"  Besides  simple  Turkish  verbs  and  their  derivatives,  an 
almost  indefinite  number  of  compound  verbs  may  be  formed 
by  adding  one  of  the  four  verbs  meaning  *  to  make  '  or  *  do ' 
(one  of  which  is  specially  used  for  expressing  respect,  in  the 
sense  of  '  deigning  to  do,'  or  '  being  so  kind  as  to  do  *)  to  an 
Arabic  verbal  noun  of  any  one  of  the  ten  most  commonly 
used  Arabic  conjugations,  or  to  many  Persian  or  other  foreign 
words.  For  instance, /a// i/?«a  in  Arabic  means  'he  understood.' 
The  tenth  conjugation  of  this  verb  is  istafhama  '  he  desired 
to  understand,'  making  its  verbal  noun  utfi/hdm  '  desiring  to 
understand.'  The  Turkish  compound  verb  is  isHfhdm  et'tnek, 
or  in  the  deferential  form  xBtifhdm  buf/ur-mak,  '  to  deign  to 
desire  or  strive  to  understand,'  which  is  conjugated  through- 
out as  a  simple  verb,  the  word  istifhdm  remaining  unchanged. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  how  much  this  adds  to  the  richness  and 
power  of  expression  of  the  Turkish  language. 

"  There  is  in  Turkish  a  dubitative  form  of  the  verb  which 
is  very  usefuL  It  is  used  when  the  speaker  relates  some 
fact,  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  which  he  does  not  wish  to 
vouch  for.  Its  characteristic  is  the  syllable  -mish.  Thus  if 
one  wishes  to  state  that  some  one  came,  and  if  one  has 
certain  knowledge  of  the  fact,  one  says  gel-di,  using  the 
simple  past  tense.     But  if  one  wishes  to  imply  that  one  only 
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knows  it  by  hearsay,  or  does  not  believe  it,  then  geUmith  is 
used. 

''The  interrogative  sentence  is  also  remarkable.  Unless 
some  such  word  as  why  ?  or  tchat  P  is  introduced  into  sach  a 
sentence,  its  interrogative  nature  must  be  shown  by  the  use 
of  a  particle  -mi.  Thus  gel-di  means  '  he  came ; '  nichin  gel-di 
'  why  did  he  come  ?'  and  geldi-mi  *did  he  come  ?*  The  re- 
markable thing  about  this  word  is  that  it  is  always  a£Bxed  to 
that  word  in  a  sentence  on  which  the  question  turns,  and  on 
which  the  emphasis  rests.  If  no  emphasis  is  intended,  it  is 
affixed  to  the  verb.  Thus  sen  Londra-ya  gidejek-mt^n  means 
simply  'Art  thou  going  to  London?'  while  sen  Londra-ya-mi 
gidrjek'sin  means  'Is  it  to  London  (sup.  or  elsewhere)  that 
thou  art  going  ? '  and  sen-mi  Ldndra-ya  gidejek-sin  means 
*  Art  fhou  (sup.  or  is  another)  going  to  London  ? ' 

"  The  above  are  some  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
Ottoman  Turkish,  most  of  them  being  common  to  all  the 
languages  of  the  same  group.     They  may  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  regularity,  power,  and  originality  of  this  most 
interesting  tongue.     Its  richness  is  much  increased  by  its 
power  of  adopting  Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  foreign  words, 
though  the  extent  to  which  this  importation  of  non-indi- 
genous vocables  is  carried  is  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as 
almost  any  Arabic  or  Persian  word  may  be  used  in  Turkish, 
which  results  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
synonyms  in  the  language,  so  that,  for  example,  four  words 
are   commonly   used  in    good   authors   for   *  the   sun,*   viz. 
one  Turkish,  one  Arabic,  and  two  Persian.     Had  the  Turks 
confined  themselves  to  adopting  foreign  words  which  had  no 
equivalent   in   their    own    language,    it   would    have   made 
Turkish  an  easier  and  clearer,  if  a  less  copious  tongue.     Still 
it  stunds  in  the  almost  unique  position  amongst  languages  of 
combining  to  a  considerable  extent  the  advantages  of  a  culti- 
vated Semitic  and  Aryan  tongue,  with  the  flexibility  of  a 
Turanian  idiom.     In  bygone  days  the  object  of  most  writers 
was  to  bring  into  their  compositions  as  many  hard  Arabic 
and  Persian  words  as  possible,  whereby  they  proved  to  all 
their  extensive  learning,  at  the  expense  of  making   their 
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writings  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  their  less  erudite 
countrjrmen.  Now,  however,  a  strong  reaction  has  set  in, 
which  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  (when  attempts  were  made 
to  simplify  the  language  and  make  it  less  Persianized),  but 
which  made  little  headway  till  the  time  of  S/iinmi'Efendit 
a  celebrated  writer,  who  first  introduced  the  European  system 
of  punctuation,  and  whose  death  took  place  in  1873.  Since 
then  the  old  pompous,  metaphorical,  Persianized  style  of 
writing  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  a  simple,  clear, 
and  national  style,  like  that  used  by  most  European  nations, 
having  taken  its  place.  The  introduction  of  the  drama, 
which  is  now  exceedingly  popular  amongst  all  classes,  no 
doubt  helped  considerably  to  efiect  this  rapid  change.  The 
most  illustrious  Turkish  dramatist  at  present  is  'AbauU-Hakk 
Humid.  Kemdl  Beij,  the  talented  author  and  reformer,  and 
JEkretn  Bey^  the  poet  and  professor  of  literature  at  the  Ecole 
Civile  of  Constantinople,  are  two  other  brilliant  examples  of  the 
new  school.  In  short,  the  language  has  changed  more  during 
the  last  thirty  years  than  it  did  from  the  time  of  'Osman  I., 
who  founded  the  empire  in  the  thirteenth  century,  till  1850. 
Till  then,  little  effect  was  produced  on  the  language  by  its 
contact  with  Europe,  except  the  introduction  of  a  few  Greek, 
Magyar,  Italian,  and  Slavonic  words.  Since  then,  however, 
the  Ottomans  have  endeavoured  to  put  their  language  on  a 
par  with  the  languages  of  Europe,  by  rendering  it  capable  of 
expressing  modern  scientific  ideas,  which  has  necessitated 
the  introduction  of  many  new  words  from  Arabic,  French, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  English.  French  is,  however,  the 
language  which  has  been  drawn  on  most  freely,  and  which 
has  chiefly  served  as  a  model  to  the  new  school  of  Turkish 
writers.  This  is  natural,  for  of  all  European  languages,  it  is 
most  studied  by  the  Turks.  The  orthography  of  Turkish 
has  also  become  much  more  fixed,  the  chief  tendency  being 
now  to  write  words  as  they  are  pronounced,  and  to  indicate 
the  vowels,  even  when  short,  by  means  of  the  corresponding 
semi- vowels,  or  weak  consonants.  Great  attention  is  also 
paid  to  the  printing  of  books  in  clear  and  legible  type,  with 
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complete  punctuation,  and  the  way  in  which  this  is  effected 
now  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

"  Ebu^Z'Ziyd  Terfik  Bey,  lately  editor  of  the  chief  Turkish 
newpaper,  the  Wakt,  has  perhaps  done  more  to  improve  the 
typography  than  any  one  else,  and  numbers  of  books,  in- 
cluding many  translations,  biographies,  and  compendious 
abstracts  of  the  results  of  recent  scientific  research,  besides 
numerous  productions  of  the  new  school  of  writers,  are 
annually  published  by  him. 

"  The  poetry  of  the  present  day  differs  widely  from  that 
of  older  writers,  which  was  modelled  entirely  on  the  Persian, 
the  same  metres,  similes,  and  forms  of  expression  being 
employed,  while  the  names  of  the  Persian  heroes,  Nushirran, 
Jemshid,  FMdun,  Rmtein,  and  the  like,  occur  continually  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  old  Turkish  warriors  and  sages,  such  as 
Bwianjar  and  Oghuz  K/tdn,  whose  very  names  have  ceased 
to  be  remembered  by  their  descendants.  In  fact,  what  Latin 
and  Greek  have  been  to  us,  Arabic  and  Persian  have  been  to 
the  Turks,  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  religion  of  Isl&ni 
they  ceased  to  care  much  to  preserve  any  history  of  their  old 
pagan  days,  so  that  the  names  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  their 
nation  arouse  even  less  enthusiasm  in  them  than  the  remem- 
brance of  Caractacus  or  Boadicea  does  in  us.  Mr.  E.  J.  W, 
Gibb,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  development  of  Turkish,  has  written  a  very 
interesting  and  complete  work  on  *  Ottoman  Poetry,'  with 
translations  in  verse  from  all  the  more  celebrated  ancient 
poets.  I  believe  that  he  intends  to  write  a  supplementary 
work  on  the  same  subject,  which  shall  include  translations 
from  writers  of  the  new  school,  thus  bringing  the  history  of 
Ottoman  verse  down  to  our  own  day. 

"  The  eminent  Turkish  scholar,  Mr.  Bedhouse,  has  also 
published  a  smaller  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  'The 
History,  System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish  Poetry,'  which 
contains  numerous  extracts  and  translations. 

"  The  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject,  however, 
is  that  of  Hammer-Purgstall,  entitled  *  Geschichte  der  Os- 
manischen  Dichtkunst  bis  auf  unsere  Zeit,'  published  at 
Pesth  in  1836,  which  contains  extracts  from  2200  poets. 
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"  By  far  the  best  grammar  of  the  language  in  any  Euro* 
pean  tongue  is  Mr.  Redhouse's  '  Grammaire  raisonnee  de  la 
langue  Ottomane.'     [Paris,  1846.] 

"  The  same  author  has  recently  written  another  smaller 
one  in  Engh'sh,  published  in  Triibner's  series  of  Simplified 
Grammars,  entitled  '  Ottoman -Turkish  Grammar,'  besides  a 
very  useful  little  work  for  aflTording  a  colloquial  knowledge 
of  the  language  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  learn  the 
characters,  called  'The  Turkish  Vade-Mecum,'  which  was 
also  published  by  Triibner. 

"  Dr.  Wells,  formerly  Professor  at  the  Turkish  Naval 
School  in  Constantinople,  has  also  written  a  very  good  gram- 
mar, published  in  1880. 

''It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  older  grammars 
of  David,  Barker,  Jaubert,  Hindoglou,  Meninski,  etc.,  which 
are  now  superseded. 

"  Very  excellent  and  scientific  treatises  on  the  grammar 
and  rhetoric  of  the  language  have  likewise  been  written  in 
the  last  few  years  by  native  savants,  the  best  on  the  former 
subject  being  by  Selim  S&bit,  and  on  the  latter  by  Ahmed 
Jevdet. 

"Of  dictionaries,  Zenker's,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  most  copious  for  purely  Turkish  words,  as  it 
contains  most  of  those  used  in  the  Eastern  dialects,  as  well  as 
in  Ottoman. 

"  The  best  Chaghatai  dictionary  is  by  Pa  vet  de  Courteille. 

"  The  works  of  Bianchi  and  Meninski  are  old,  and  rather 
out  of  date. 

"  The  best  Turkish-English  and  English-Turkish  diction- 
ary is  by  Mr.  Redhouse,  published  in  1856,  by  Quaritch. 
This  was  re-edited,  with  additions,  by  Dr.  Wells,  in  1879. 
A  most  comprehensive  English -Turkish  Lexicon,  by  Mr. 
Redhouse,  was  published  in  1861  by  the  Oriental  Literature 
Society,  for  the  use  of  the  American  Mission  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  which  60,000  English  words  and  expressions  are 
explained  in  Turkish,  their  pronunciation  being  also  carefully 
indicated.  The  same  author  composed  a  dictionary  contain- 
ing 25,000  usual  Arabic  and  Persian  words  explained  iu 
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Turkish   (entitled,  Mvuta^abdi-i"  Lughdi-i'    * 
lithographed  at  Constantinople  in  1853,  which  is  still  s 
standard  work  amongst  the  Turks. 

''  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Professor  of  Turkish  at  the  Twm 
Oriental  College^  is  now  bringing  out  a  modem  Ottoman- 
French  dictionary,  of  which  three  parts  have  been  published 
already. 

''The  best  work  in  modem  Ottoman  Lexicography  has, 
however,  been  done  by  native  writers.  Within  the  last  two 
years,  three  excellent  French-Turkish  dictionaries  have  been 
published  in  Constantinople,  one  by  S&mi  Bey  (not  yet  com- 
pleted), one  by  Mehemed  Shukri  and  Michel  Asgian,  and 
another  much  smaller  one  by  Sh&kir  P&sh&. 

''The  two  best  native  dictionaries  for  purely  Turkish  words 
are  the  Kitdbu  lehjetCl  Lughdt^  by  As'ad  Efendi,  printed 
about  eighty  years  ago,  in  which  all  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
equivalents  of  each  Turkish  word  are  given,  the  book  being 
in  one  large  volume  of  850  pages ;  and  another  entitled  the 
Lehje-%' Onmdniyy4y  by  Vefik  P&8h&,  a  more  recent  vrork  on 
which  Barbier  de  Meynard's  dictionary  is  greatly  based. 

"  Besides  these,  there  are  Turkish  translations  of  the  chief 
Arabic  and  Persian  dictionaries,  viz.,  the  Sihdh  of  Janhar'i 
for  the  former,  and  the  Burhdn-i-  Kdti*  for  the  latter,  as  well 
as  original  works  on  the  same  subject.  In  short,  there  is  no 
lack  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  many  of  the  best  of  them  are  due  to  the  labours  of 
native  scholars  who  have  striven  to  adapt  their  language  to 
the  requirements  of  modern  science  and  culture,  and  give 
it  the  rank  amongst  civilized  tongues,  which  so  copious, 
flexible,  and  expressive  an  idiom  fully  deserves  to  occupy.'* 

The  Hamitic  Languages  of  North  Africa.     By 

R.  N.  CusT. 

"M.  Ilenan  some  years  ago  struck  out  the  idea  of  forming 
a  Group  of  Non-Semitic  Languages  in  North  Africa;  they 
had  previously  been  intermixed,  or  imperfectly  separated, 
the  vague  terms  Semitic,  Hamitic,  or  Sub-Semitic  being  used« 
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Hamitic  Languages  resemble  Semitic  in  the  great  feature  of 
having  Gender,  and  using  Suffixes,  but  in  other  particulars 
they  are  very  different.  The  task  of  arranging  them  and 
compiling  a  comparative  Grammar  has  yet  to  be  done.  M. 
Benan  in  his  Farewell  Report  of  the  Societe  Asiatique,  com- 
mended it  to  the  French  School  of  Savants  in  Algeria. 

"The  following  subdivisions  may  be  provisionally  adopted  : 

I.  Old  Egyptian  and  Coptic  (all  dead). 
II.  Libyan  or  Berber. 
III.  Ethiopic. 

"Of  the  first  subdivision  nothing  need  be  said.  The  second 
is  a  most  interesting  group,  extending  from  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Senegal  River.  These 
languages  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  All 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  Asia  are  speaking  languages, 
which  have  for  the  most  part  come  into  existence  in  historical 
times,  but  the  Hamitic  races  speak  the  same  language  now, 
which  their  ancestors  spoke  before  the  Phenician  settlement 
at  Carthage.  Hannibal  must  have  given  his  orders  to  his 
Numidian  cavalry  in  one  of  its  Dialects.  Massanissa, 
Jugurtha,  Juba,  and  Sophonisba  spoke  it.  Augustine  and 
Cyprian  preached  in  it.  The  names  of  Libyan,  and  Berber, 
may  have  been  given  to  the  tribes  by  their  Arian  neighbours, 
but  they  call  themselves  Imoshagh,  or  Amazirg,  *  the  Free.' 
Some  words  have  survived,  notably  *  magalia '  in  Virgil's 
1st  ^neid,  and  'elephas,'  the  name  assigned  to  the  great 
African  beast  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  but  unknown  to 
any  other  Arian  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Berber  tribes  who  occupy  the  Aures  Range  on  the 
edge  of  the  Sah&ra,  are  found  Latin  words,  *orto'  for  a  garden, 
*olmo'  for  the  elm  tree,  Bouine  the  new  year's  salutation, 
from  'Bonus  Annus,'  and  lastly  the  use  of  the  Latin  year 
and  the  names  of  the  months,  Yenar,  Mars,  Maio,  Yunio :  the 
remnants  of  the  Latin  colony,  which  escaped  from  the  Arab 
invasion,  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  left  these  faint  traces  of 
their  existence.     Had  this  Latin  Colony,  which  had  been 
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Bottled  BO  long  in  Africa,  not  been  thoB  defltroyedy  we  Bbould 
have  had  another  great  Neo-Latin  language  by  the  aide  of 
the  great  Neo-Latin  languages  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Fimnoe. 

''  There  are  eight  distinct  Languages  to  be  traced  in  this 
Group. 

''L  The  Eab&il  spoken  in  many  parts  of  fUxe  French 
Province  of  Algeria,  with  several  Dialects,  of  which  the 
Zou&ve  is  the  leading  one.  We  have  a  capital  Grammsr, 
Translation  of  the  Bible  in  progress,  and  Text  Booka. 

''IL  The  Tam&shek,  spoken  by  the  Tuw&rik  tribes  of  the 
Great  Sah&ra  :  of  these  there  are  four  well-marked  Dialects, 
and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  a  distinct  form  of  written  cha- 
racter, both  ancient  and  modem,  known  as  Tifinag.  There 
is  an  excellent  Grammar  of  this  language. 

''III.  The  Ghat  language  is  spoken  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  that  name:  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
purest  of  the  Berber  languages,  and  most  free  from  Arabic 
intermixture.  We  have  a  Grammar,  compiled  by  a  Ma- 
hometan. 

''  IV.  The  Ghad&msi  is  spoken  in  the  Oasis  of  that  name, 
in  the  Province  of  Tripoli.  There  is  no  Grammar  in  existence, 
but  Texts  and  Vocabularies. 

**  V.  The  Shilha,  or  Shlu,  spoken  in  several  Dialects, 
notably  the  Riff,  all  over  the  Kingrlom  of  Morocco.  There 
is  no  Grammar,  but  Texts  and  Vocabularies. 

"  VI.  The  Z^nSga  is  spoken  by  the  Nomad  Berbers  as  far 
South  as  the  North  bank  of  the  River  Senegal.  A  Gram- 
matical note  exists  of  this  Language. 

'*  VII.  The  Quanch  is  the  well-known  extinct  language  of 
the  Canary  Islands.  Vocabularies  have  been  collected  in 
several  Dialects. 

"  VIII.  The  Siwah  is  the  language  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  used  in  family  life  to  this  day. 
Vocabularies  have  been  collected. 

"In  the  third,  or  Ethiopic  Subdivision,  we  have  a  very 
remarkable,  but  imperfectly  studied,  row  of  languages.  The 
Hamite  tribes  must  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea  from  Arabia  at 
a  very  remote  period  indeed,  pushed  forward  by  the  Semites, 
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ii'ho  now  inhabit  Arabia,  and  part  of  whom  also  crossed  the 
Red  Sea,  and  superimposed  themselves  over  the  Hamites: 
thus  we  have  an  Ethiopic  Branch  of  the  Semitic  Family, 
intermixed  with  the  Ethiopic  Sub-Group  of  the  Hamitic 
Group. 

**  There  are  nine  important  Hamitic  languages,  and  about 
nine  more  unimportant  ones,  whose  names  are  recorded,  so 
as  not  to  be  overlooked  when  the  time  comes  for  a  closer 
scrutiny.     The  nine  important  Hamitic  languages  are : 

*'  I.  The  Som&li,  spoken  by  those  wild  and  independent 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  Eastern  horn  of  Africa,  known  to 
the  ancients  as  Regie  Aromatifera,  from  the  Straits  of  Bab 
el  Mandal  round  by  Cape  Quardafui.  They^are  Mahometan 
Komads.     We  have  a  very  good  Grammar  of  this  language. 

"  II.  Galla.  This  tribe  calls  itself  Oromo,  or  '  Men,'  and 
occupy  a  vast  region  behind  the  Som&li,  from  the  Southern 
frontier  of  Abyssinia  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dana,  and 
extend  far  back  to  the  Nile  Valley.  They  are  a  fierce  and 
restless  Pagan  race.  There  are  five  well-distinguished  Dia- 
lects, and  we  have  Vocabularies  and  Grammatical  Notes,  and 
Translations  of  portions  of  the  Scripture,  but  much  remains 
to  be  desired. 

"III.  Bish&ri.  This  language  is  of  great  historical  interest, 
as  it  is  the  living  representative  of  the  language  used  in  the 
Hieroglyphic  Inscriptions  in  Nubia.  The  Nuba  are  a  totally 
different  tribe  of  another  linguistic  Group,  brought  down  to 
the  central  valley  of  the  Nile  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian  for 
the  purpose  of  ousting  the  Bishari.  They  occupy  the  vast 
region  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  and  these  are  the  people  who  fought  against  the 
English  at  Su&kim,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  in 
language  or  race  with  the  Arabs.  The  Hadendoa  is  one  of 
their  chief  subdivisions.  We  have  an  excellent  Grammar 
of  their  language. 

"IV.  Dank&li.  This  language  is  spoken  in  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Plateau  of 
Abyssinia.  One  of  their  tribes  is  called  Afar,  which  may 
possibly  be  connected  with   the  uncertain  locality  of  Ophir, 
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and  the  origin   of  the  name   *'  Africa,"  which   was  quite 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.     We  have  only  a  Vocabulary. 

"  V.  Bilin  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  Bogos  tribe,  who 
inhabit  the  low  ranges  North  of  the  Plateau  of  Abyssinia, 
West  of  Massouwa :  they  are  Mahometan  and  10,000  in 
number,  and  are  the  bone  of  contention  betwixt  Egypt  and 
the  Ruler  of  Abyssinia.  Wo  have  Grammar,  Vocabulary, 
and  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  VI.  The  Saho  are  Mahometan  Nomads  in  the  low  land 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  South  of  Arkiko.  We  have 
a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary.  One  Section  is  called  Irob- 
Saho,  and  the  legend  runs,  that  they  are  the  remnants  of  the 
Greek  Settlers  in  the  palmy  days  of  Adulis.  It  is  even 
hazarded  that  the  word  **Irob"  is  a  corruption  of  "  Europe." 
When  the  Semitic  invasion  took  place,  all  the  Arian  Settle- 
ments were  swept  away,  or  trodden  down,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  miserable  remnants  may  have  been  amalgamated 
among  a  friendly  Hamitic  tribe,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Eubail  of  the  Aures  Mountains.  They  have 
maintained  their  ancient,  though  debased,  Christianity,  and 
differ  from  the  other  Saho  in  that  they  have  settled  habi- 
tations. They  speak  a  kindred  but  different  language,  of 
which  we  have  a  Grammar,  but  no  facts  corroborative  of  their 
Arian  origin  arc  derived  from  linguistic  analysis. 

"VII.  The  Afjau  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  lano;ua<::e8 
of  Abyssinia:  tho  tribe  has  several  subdivisions,  as  it  has 
been  broken  up  by  Semitic  invasions,  if  indeed  the  name  does 
not  include  races  and  languages  not  kindred  to  each  other. 
We  have  Vocabularies,  and  Grammatical  Notes  under  different 
names,  Waag,  Lasta,  and  Hhamara.  The  most  remarkable 
variety  however  is  that  of  the  Falisha  or  Abyssinian  Jews, 
who  are  not  Semites  at  all,  and  speak  a  Hamitic  language. 
Their  legend  is  that  a  Priest  came  with  a  copy  of  the  Law 
in  the  train  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  from  Jerusalem.  The  old 
Ethiopic,  or  Giz,  is  their  sacred  language.  We  have  a 
Grammatical  Note  and  Texts  in  this  language. 

"VIII.  In  the  vast  debateablo  region  traversed  by  the 
Rivers  Gask  and  Takazze,  affluents  of  the  Nile,  lying  betwixt 
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the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Abyssinian  Mountains,  dwell  the 
Kun&ma  tribe,  who  are  Pagans.  They  must  have  been  in 
their  present  position  before  the  Semitic  invasion  of  the 
Ethiopians.  We'  have  Grammars  and  Vocabularies.  They 
are  savage  and  untameable  Mountaineers,  harried  both  by 
Egyptians  and  Abyssinians.  The  language  is  called  Baz^na. 
''IX.  The  B&rea  occupy  an  adjacent  region,  and  are  the 
same  kind  of  people,  fierce  Pagan  Savages.  Their  language 
is  known  as  Nere,  and  we  have  a  Vocabulary  and  Grammars. 
Doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  it  really  is  a  Ilamitio 
language,  as  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  Grammatical  Gender : 
the  male  and  female  cat,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  are 
expressed  by  the  same  word.  Lepsius,  who  adheres  to  the 
strict  test  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  Gender,  would 
exclude  it ;  but  Reinisch,  who  has  local  knowledge,  and  has 
made  a  careful  study,  considers  that  the  B&rea  and  Eun&ma 
belong  to  the  oldest  phase  of  the  Hamitic  Word-formation." 

The  Practical  Study  of  Language.     By  Henry 

Sweet,  M,A. 

"  It  is  remarkabl  that  the  rize  of  modern  scientific  filology, 
and  its  rapid  development  during  the  prezent  century,  hav 
had  but  litl  influence  on  the  practical  study  of  language ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  influence  it  has  exercized 
has  not  been,  on  the  hole,  rather  injurious  than  beneficiaL 
I,  for  one,  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  our  prezent 
exaggeratedly  analytical  methods,  which  ar  the  fruit  not 
only  of  scientific  filology,  but  also  of  the  elaboration  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  ar  a  failure  compared  with  the 
synthetic  methods  of  the  Midi  Ages,  by  which  sentences 
wer  graspt  as  holes,  not  analyzed  and  put  together  like 
pieces  of  mozaic  work,  and  that  any  real  reform  wil  involv, 
partialy  at  least,  a  return  to  theze  older  methods. 

"  But  the  question  of  such  a  reform  has  even  now  begun 
to  engage  the  atention  of  filologists.  I  hav  myself  workt 
at  it  incessantly  for  the  last  fifteen  years  from  every  point 
of  view,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  and  in  1876  I  even 
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wrote  a  complete  treatiz  on  the  '  Practical  Study  of 
Language,'  but  on  the  maxim  that  exampl  is  better  than 
precept,  I  thogbt  it  better  to  rezerv  its  publication  til  I  had 
broght  out  sum  practical  exemplification  of  the  methods  I 
advocate.  This  I  am  now  doing :  my  Ekmentarbuch  de4 
gefq>roch€iien  Englhch  (Primer  of  Spoken  English)  is  aired j 
half  thru  the  press,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  publisht  I  hope  to 
bring  out  my  treatiz  in  a  thuroly  revized  and  complete 
form.  Meanwhile  I  may  refer  to  such  brief  statements  of 
my  views  as  ar  containd  in  my  Prezidential  Adresses^  and 
other  papers^  rod  befor  this  Society,  in  the  preface  to  my 
Handbook  of  Phonetics  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1877),  and 
in  my  review  of  Storm's  Englische  Philologie  (Heilbronn: 
Henninger,  1881)  in  the  QoUinger  gelehrte  Anzeigen  (18S1, 
Stiick  44,  p.  1398  foil). 

''  But  the  main  impulse  has  cum  from  the  abuv-mentiond 
work  of  Storm,  which  is  a  guide  to  the  scientific  study  of 
English,  the  first  part  (which  is  all  that  has  apeard  as  yet) 
dealing  with  the  living  language.  The  two  main  features 
of  Storm's  method  ar  the  prominence  he  givs  to  the  living 
language,  and  his  vindication  of  scientific  fonetics  as  the 
indispensabl  foundation  of  all  study  of  language,  whether 
practical  or  theoretical.  He  recomends  the  following  order 
of  the  different  branches:  *  begin  with  the  practical  aquizition 
of  the  living  language  and  extensiv  reading,  then  obtain  a 
knowledg  of  the  older  stages  of  the  language  thru  the  most 
important  texts,  and  finaly  study  scientific  grammar  and  the 
history  and  etymology  of  the  language  in  their  natural  conec- 
tion.'  Storm  rightly  blames  the  older  German  gramarians 
for  confuzing  Tudor  English,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
century  English  in  one  chaotic  mass,  which  is  made  the 
foundation  of  the  practical  study  of  the  living  language. 
With  equal  justice  he  protests  against  the  tendency  of 
gramarians  to   regard  the   spoken  language   as  a  coruption 

^  Sec  espccialy  Adrcss  for  1S76-7,  p.  IC  foil. 

'  K>pocialy  li  onh^  Logic,  and  Grammar,  Trans.  1876-6,  p.  470  foil.  The 
Fnme  paper  apeard  also,  with  sum  moditication!!,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ant  hi  o^ 
polayical  luxtttuiej  May,  1877,  under  the  title  of  Langmige  and  Thought, 
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of  the  literary  language;  he  maintains  on  the  contrary^ 
that  the  spoken  language  is  always  the  real  sourse  of  the 
lit(erary  language.  Indeed  (as  I  remarkt  in  my  abuv-men- 
tiond  review)  the  spoken  language  is  (with  the  exception 
of  oeazional  abnormal  artificialities)  the  only  sourse  of  the 
literary  language :  every  literary  language  arizes  from  a  mor 
or  less  arbitrary  mixture  of  spoken  languages  of  different 
periods;  such  forms,  for  instance,  as  thou  Invest,  he  luveth^ 
which  now  only  ocur  in  the  higher  literature,  wer  ordinary 
coloquial^zms  in  Tudor  English.  Hense  the  general  axiom 
— equaly  important  for  the  practical  and  the  scientific  study 
of  language — that  the  living  spoken  form  of  every  language 
should  be  made  the  foundation  of  its  study.  This  holds  good, 
even  if  the  ultimate  object  is  the  mastery  of  the  literary  lan- 
guage only,  for  the  spoken  is  the  only  form  of  the  language 
which  is  regular  and  definitly  limited  in  the  range  of  its  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary. 

''In  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  theoretical  to  the 
practical  study  of  language,  Storm  cums  to  the  concluzion 
that  the  former  'is  practical  in  a  higher  sense,  becauz  it 
facilitates  the  comprehension  and  aquizition  of  the  facts.' 
This  view  I  criticized  in  my  review  as  follows  (translating 
from  the  German) :  '  It  is  true  that  a  knowledg  of  such  a 
language  as  Latin  considerably  facilitates  the  aquizition  of 
Italian  .  .  .  ,  but  where  the  conection  between  the  two 
languages  is  self-evident,  no  scientific  sign -post  is  required : 
every  one  sees  at  onse  that  padre  is  conected  with  patrem, 
aimer  with  amare ;  and  when  the  relationship  can  be  estab- 
lisht  only  by  means  of  numerous  intermediate  stages,  and 
complicated  laws  of  sound-change,  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
is  realy  practical  to  seek  our  object  in  such  a  roundabout 
way.  •  .  We  can  explain  the  iregularities  of  a  language  by 
means  of  history,  and  even  prove  that  they  ar  realy  mor 
corect  than  the  regular  forms,  but  they  stil  continue  to  be 
iregularities,  that  is,  they  always  cauz  breaks  and  inequalities 
in  the  series  of  mental  associations  calld  forth  by  the  regular 
forms,  which  can  only  be  smoothd  over  by  strict  atention 
and  continued  practice.     Especialy  instructiv  in  this  respect 
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ar  the  numberless  gramatical  difficulties  which  do  not 
require  any  historical  illustration,  simply  becauz  they  ar  in 
theraselvs  perfectly  transparent,  such  as  the  perifrastic  formB 
of  the  English  verb.  What  can  historical  filology  contribute 
to  the  analysis  of  wil  lur,  shal  luv,  is  laving,  etc.  P  And  yet 
few  foreiners  succeed  in  mastering  the  delicate  distinctions 
of  the  English  verb.  The  constant  aplication  of  historical 
and  comparativ  illustrations  is  often  pozitivly  injurious,  from 
the  disturbing  influence  it  has  on  the  purity  and  definitnew 
of  the  groups  of  associations  gaind  by  the  practical  study. 
One  can  imagin  the  confuzion  and  uncertainty  which  would 
rezult  from  an  atempt  to  aquire  a  practical  knowledg  of 
English  from  Matzner's  grammar  !  The  impossibility  of  a 
consistent  aplication  of  the  rezults  of  scientific  filology 
to  practical  study  is  not  generaly  recognized,  simply 
becauz  such  a  consistent  aplication  is  never  aterapted;  but 
yet,  happily,  the  practice  of  throwing  crumbs  of  filology  into 
practical  grammars,  etc.,  seems  to  be  falling  mor  and  mor 
into  discredit,  even  when  the  language  is  to  be  studied  solely  • 
for  scientific  purposes.^  I  believ  the  best  way  is  to  let  each 
branch  rest  on  its  own  merits :  scientific  filology  should  be 
studied  for  its  own  sake,  not  as  an  apendix  to  the  practical 
study.*  I  would  of  course  admit  that  wherever  scientific 
etymology,  etc.,  realy  helps,  it  oglit  to  be  utilized,  and  that 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  practical  aplication  of 
such  a  law  as  that  ascribed  to  Grimm  may  be  worth  the 
eflbrt  of  lerning  it :  but,  unfortunately,  it  often  hapns  that 
a  false  etymology  is  of  mor  practical  valu  than  the  corect 
one :  every  beginner  in  Greek  at  onse  remembers  the  meao- 
ing  of  lidios  by  its  likeness  to  English  hoie,  wheras  its 
relation  to  Latin  salens  can  only  be  masterd  by  an  effort. 
Such  accidental  likenesses,  which  ar  not  unfrequent  between 
totaly  unconected  languages,  where,  of  course,  scientific 
comparizon  is  excluded,  ar  eagerly  siezd  on  by  the  beginner 
as  the  natural  foundation  of  his  new  vocabulary,  especialy  if 
they  apeal  to  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  or  paradoxical.^ 

*  See  "W.  Braune's  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his  Gotische  Grammatik. 

^  *  They  call  their  mothers  mares,  and  all  their  daughters  yf//<ev,*  as  Hood  says 
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''  In  the  last  few  years  German*  filologists  and  teachers 
hay  begun  to  agitate  for  a  reform  of  their  prezent  system 
of  practical  instruction  in  language,  which  they  themselvs 
almost  unanimously  condemn  as  unscientific  as  wel  as  un- 
practical. I  would  especialy  call  atention  to  the  anonymous 
essay  'The  teaching  of  languages  must  start  afresh/  and 
Franke's  *  Practical  aquizition  of  language.'^  The  latter 
goes  quite  as  far  as  I  hav  ever  done  in  condemning  the 
prezent  system.  His  work  is  a  brief  skech,  in  which  too 
much  space  is  taken  up  by  abstract  generalizations,  so  that 
it  is  not  eazy  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  practical 
working  of  his  method  would  be.  He  insists  on  a  fonetic 
basis,  and  characterizes  the  older  system  as  the  '  translation- 
method.'  There  ar,  besides,  a  number  of  essays  and 
pamflets,  sura  publidit  separately,  sum  in  such  periodicals 
as  the  Anglia  and  Englische  shidien.  I  may  here  quote 
from  a  review  of  Karl  Kuhn  :  Zur  methode  des  franzoskchen 
unterrichU  by  H.  Klinghardt  which  has  just  apeard  in  the 
lattor,^  his  summary  of  the  three  leading  principls  of  reform 
which  he  says  ar  now  generaly  accepted  in  Germany:  1) 
forein  languages  ar  to  be  lernt  primarily  by  means  of 
con ec ted  texts,  the  grammar  being  kept  in  the  background  ; 
2)  the  forein  language  should  be  lernt  by  imitation  and 
thinking  in  it,  not  by  translating  ;  3)  living  languages 
should  be  lernt  befor  ded  ones — all  views  which  I  hav 
myself  held  for  many  years  back.  It  is  to  be  wisht,  however, 
that  the  Germans  would  giv  us  fewer  generalizations  and 
mor  facts  about  their  own  living  speech,  which  they  seem 
totaly  to  neglect. 

"I  wil  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  different 
branches  of  practical  linguistic  study,  beginning  with  pro- 
nunciation,  which  it  is  now  generaly  admitted  can  only  be 
taught  on  the  basis  of  scientific  fonetics.     The  great  interest 

of  the  French,  lueits  a  non  lucendo.  garstig :  nasty,  mahrchen  :  mare's  nest, 
hasta :  hasty ,  hecaiiz  you  must  not  he  hasty  with  it.  (This  was  actualy  put  in 
print  onse.) 

^  Der  sprachunterricht  muss  umkehren !  von  Quonsque  tandem  (Henninger, 
188-).  Die  praktische  Spracherlcraung,  auf  gnind  dor  psychologie  und  der 
phvriolo^e  der  sprache  dar^tellt  von  F.  Franke  (ilenninger,  1884;. 

2  Eng^lische  studien,  vii.  3,  p.  491  foil. 
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this  new  science  is  exciting  is  suficiently  atested  by  the  fact 
that  there  ar  at  the  prezent  moment  three  ful  treatizes  on 
it  passing  thru  the  press,  two  in  Germany  by  Victor  and 
Trautmann,  one  in  Sweden  by  Wulff.  The  first  atempt  to 
aply  fonetics  in  the  teaching  of  English  was  made  by  Vietor 
in  his  Englische  Grammafik,  and  then  by  Trautmann  {AngliOt 
i.  592  foil.).  Lastly,  Schroer  has  broght  out  a  treatiz  on  the 
method  of  teaching  English  pronunciation,  based  on  the 
work  of  the  English  scool  of  fonetics,^  and  embodying  the 
rezults  of  his  own  practical  teaching  experience.  The 
Norwegian  Western's  Engelsk  Lydlwre  also  follows  the 
English  scool  very  closely. 

"  But  the  importance  of  fonetics  in  the  practical  teaching 
of  language  is  stil  very  far  from   being   recognized  to  its 
ful  extent.      The   first   great   step   wil  be   to   discard  the 
ordinary  spelling  entirely  in   teaching  pronunciation,  and 
substitute    a    purely    fonetic    one,    giving    a    genuin  and 
adequate  reprezentation  of  the  actual  language,  not,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  of  an  imaginary  language,  spoken  by 
imaginary  'corect  speakers.'      To  teach    the  pronunciation 
of  such   a   language  as   modern   French   by  means  of  an 
orthografy  which  is  realy  a  very  corupt  reprezentation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  pronunciation,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  teach  Dutch  with  a  German  grammar,  or  to  explain 
the   anatomy  of  a   horse   by  a  picture   of  a   zebra  or  an 
ichthyosaurus.      "When  the  language  is  firmly  fixt  in  the 
memory  in   its  fonetic  form,   it  wil  be  time   to  study  the 
older  spelling  in  conection  with  the  historical  study  of  the 
older  stages  of  the  language.     Of  course,  the  difficulty  of 
the   transition   from   the   spoken   to   the   literary  language 
can  never  be  fully  overcum,  but  it  is  far  eazier  than  the 
unnatural  process  of  basing  the  study  of  the  spoken  language 
on  an  imperfect  mastery  of  the  literary  one.     Experience 
has  certainly  shown  that  a  class  of  children  taught  reading 
foneticaly   wil.  master   both    fonetic   and  ordinary   reading 
quicker   than   a   class  taught   unfoneticaly  wil  master  the 

^  XJeber  den  unterricht  in  der  aossprache  des  Englischen,  Ton  Dr.  A.  Schrder 
(Berlin,  1884). 
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latter  only.  Similar  rezults  ar  obtaind  in  muzic  by  the 
use  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method.  The  success  of  the  fonetic 
method  is  largely  dependant  on  the  notation  employd.  It 
is  a  great  step  to  discard  the  English  values  of  the  vowels^ 
as  is  now  done  by  nearly  all  English  spelling-reformers^ 
but  it  wil  be  a  stil  greater  step  when  a  universal  fonetic 
shorthand  cums  into  general  use.  Such  a  shorthand  would 
serv  as  a  stepping-stone  from  the  ordinary  Sroman  alfabet 
to  such  a  one  as  Bell's  Vizibl  Speech,  which  is  too  cumbrous 
for  popular  use,  and  would  at  the  same  time  giv  what  I 
believ  to  be  the  only  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  spelling- 
reform. 

"One  very  important  rezult  of  basing  the  teaching  of 
pronunciation  on  scientific  fonetics  is  that  we  make  ourselvs 
to  a  great  extent  independent  of  a  rezidence  abroad,  and  of 
forein  teachers,  for  I  fully  agree  with  Schroer  that  for 
teaching  Germans  English,  a  foneticaly  traind  German  is 
far  superior  to  an  untraind  Englishman,  the  latter  being 
quite  unable  to  comunicate  his  knowledg ;  and  this  principl 
aplies,  of  course,  with  equal  force  to  the  teaching  of  forein 
languages  in  England.  Again,  a  lerner  who  has  been  traind 
foneticaly  wil  understand  the  nativs,  and  be  understood  by 
them  without  difficulty,  while  experience  shows  that  a  bad 
pronunciation  often  makes  the  speaker  unintelligibl  (except 
to  waiters  at  hotels  who  hav  lemt  to  understand  the  jargon 
of  foreiners  by  long  practice),  and  also  retards  for  a  long 
time  his  comprehension  of  nativ  speakers.  Experience  also 
shows  that  nearly  all  great  linguists  hav  owd  their  success 
quite  as  much  to  their  quickness  in  imitating  sounds  as  to 
their  powerful  memories,  and  fonetics  alone  can  suply  the 
want  of  this  natural  quickness  of  imitation. 

"  But  the  gain  of  a  fonetic  grasp  of  language  extends  far 
beyond  such  special  considerations.  A  secure  grasp  of  the 
sounds  of  a  language  is  a  great  strengthening  of  the  general 
mastery  of  its  forms  and  meanings,  and  a  minute  discrimina- 
tion of  the  fonetic  differences  between  closely  alied  languages 
(as  when  the  French  and  Italian  a,  the  Dutch  u  and  German 
u  are  kept  apart)  is  the  surest  safegard  against  otherwize 
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inevitabl  confuzions.  Fonetics  alone  can  breathe  life  into 
the  ded  mass  of  letters  which  constitute  a  writn  language: 
it  alone  can  bring  the  rustic  dialogs  of  our  novels  befor  every 
intelligent  reader  as  living  realities,  and  make  us  realize  the 
living  power  and  beuty  of  the  ancient  classical  languages 
in  proze  and  verse.  Again,  fonetics  alone  enables  us  to 
analyze  and  register  the  various  fenomena  of  stress,  intona- 
tion, and  quantity,  which  ar  the  foundation  of  word-divizion, 
sentence-structure,  elocution,  metre,  and,  in  fact,  enter  into 
all  the  higher  problems  of  language :  a  psychological  studj 
of  language  without  fonetics  is  an  impossibility. 

"  Grammar,  which  is  merely  a  commentary  on  the  facts 
of  language,  must  follow,  not  precede,  the  facts  themselvs, 
as  prezented  in  sentences  and  conected  texts :  each  sentence 
should  be  analyzed  and  masterd  foneticaly  befor  its  gra- 
matical  analysis  is  atempted.  A  reference-grammar  should 
contain  all  the  rules  ;  one  to  be  gone  thru  and  lernt 
systematicaly  must  be  strictly  limited,  so  as  to  include 
nothing  that  is  not  required  for  the  explanation  of  the 
texts  to  be  red.  Every  rule  must  hav  its  exampl,  genendj 
an  unambiguous  sentence  which  wil  bear  separation  from  its 
context.^  The  greatest  blunder  that  can  be  made  is  that 
of  lerning  bare  lists  of  words  by  hart:  house:  haus ;  table: 
tisch,  etc.  But,  of  course,  such  a  word  as  haus  does  not 
require  a  complete  sentence :  das  haus,  hduser  givs  all  the 
information  required  by  any  lerner  who  has  masterd  the 
elements  of  the  grammar.  Accidence  and  syntax  should 
be  taught  as  far  as  possibl  simultaneously)  on  the  principl 
that  it  is  absurd  to  teach  the  names  of  tools  without  ex- 
plaining their  use.  As  grammar  deals  with  the  general 
laws  of  language,  it  must  include  them  all,  giving  as  much 
prominence  to  derivation  and  compozition  as  to  inflections, 
and  including  the  laws  of  sentence-stress  and  intonation. 

"The  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  may  be  carried 
on  in  two  distinct  ways.     We  may  either  lern  the  meanings 

^  Made-up  sentences  ar  generaly  bad,  such  as  *  the  happy  children  of  our 
teacher  sing  sweetly  enuf  from  their  book  of  hymus,'  wmch  I  quote  from  * 
forein  grammar  of  English. 
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of  separate  words,  or  else  lem  the  words  for  each  meaning. 
Thus,  we  may  take  the  word  good  and  go  thru  its  various 
meanings  of  *  plezant  to  the  taste/  '  useful/  *  moraly  good/ 
'property/  etc.,  or  else  we  may  take,  say,  the  idea  of  *  moraly 
good/  and  enumerate  the  various  words  and  frazes  by  which 
it  is  exprest,  such  as  '  good,'  *  virtue,'  '  bad,'  '  vice.'  We 
may  distinguish  theze  two  processes  as  analytic  and  synthetic 
meaning-study.* 

''It  is  evident  that  the  latter  presupozes  the  former.  It  is 
difRcuIt  to  distinguish  the  mass  of  formaly  unconected  words 
and  frazes  by  which  a  givn  group  of  ideas  is  exprest  without 
sum  knowledg  of  the  relation  of  the  various  meanings  of  the 
individual  words.  This  preliminary  study  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  lexicografical  syntax.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
concernd  with  thoze  words  whoze  variety  of  meanings  cauzes 
real  difficulty,  such  as  particis  and  the  mor  primitiv  verbs, 
such  as  get  in  English.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line 
between  this  study  and  ordinary  syntax  is  wel  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  prepozitions  ar  treated  of  both  in  the  grammar 
and  the  dictionary. 

"The  synthetic  meaning-study,  on  the  other  hand,  includes 
the  hole  vocabulary  of  (.he  language.  The  foundation  would  be 
a  vocabulary  in  which  the  commoner  words  of  the  language 
^ould  be  exemplified  in  sentences  groupt  under  the  different 
categories  of  space,  time,  etc.,  with  as  much  logical  con- 
tinuity between  them  as  possibl.  As  I  hav  said  in  my  paper, 
Langmge  and  Thought  (p.  12),  the  study  of  only  3000  words 
in  any  living  language  so  aranged  '  would  enable  any  one  to 
express  himself  on  most  of  the  ordinary  topics  of  life  with 
far  greater  accuracy  than  is  now  atainabl,  even  after  years  of 
floundering  about  in  the  pages  of  unwieldy  and  unpractical 
dictionaries  and  grammars.'  A  reference  ideological  diction- 
ary with  an  alfabetical  index  would  of  course  be  required 
afterwards,  but  all  looking  up  words  in  dictionaries  would 
be  excluded  from  the  erlier  stages.  Such  a  complete  dic- 
tionary   would    enable   a   foreiner    to    master    the    special 

^  The  latter  would,  of  coyne,  include  the  gramatical  forms  as  weL 
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vocabulary  of  any  new  pursuit  at  a  short  notice,  for  it 
would  giv  all  the  technical  terms  required,  in  their  natural 
conection.  A  special  alfabetical  dictionary  containing  only 
rare  words  (presupozing  a  mastery  of  the  common  ones) 
would  also  be  very  useful.  Our  existing  dictionaries  er  in 
trying  to  satisfy  too  many  requirements  at  onse. 

"The  sentences  of  which  a  language  is  compozed  ar  of  two 
kinds.     There  ar  sum  which  may  be  calld  general  sentences, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  types  from  which  a  number  of 
others  may  be  formd  by  substituting  new  words  for  thoze 
they  contain.      Thus,  /  hav  a  hook  can  be  modified  into  / 
hav  a  home,  etc.     These  sentences  can  be  forrad  a-priori  by 
combining  their  elements.    Special  sentences  or  idioms  cannot 
be  formd  in  this  way,  and  such  idioms  as  how  do  yon  do  ?  I 
canH  help  it,  never  mind,  ar   realy  on    a   level  with  simpl 
words,   such   as   salutation,    inevitahl,  indifference,    and,   like 
them,  hav  to  be  lemt  one  by  one,  like  the  iregularities  in 
the  grammar.      The  fundamental  error  of  the  wel-known 
methods  of  Ollendorff  and  Ahn  is  that  they  tacitly  assume 
that  the  natural  sentences  of  languages  can  be  constructed 
a-priori ;    as  we  see,  it   is   precisely  the   most  elementary, 
frequent,   and  necessary   sentences    which    cannot   be  con- 
structed in  this  way.     The  rezults  of  theze  methods  hav  been 
wel  parodied  in  Burnand's  New  Sandford  and  Morton  :  The 
merchant  is  swimming  with  (av^c)  the  gardener^s  sun,  but  {mats) 
the  Dutchman  has  the  gun,  and  so  on.      Of  course,  at  first 
only    the    necessary    idioms    should   be   taught.      The  line 
between  necessary  and  unnecessary  idioms  is  not  of  course 
absolute,  but  is  in  general  eazy  enuf  to  draw.     All  proverbial 
idioms,  for  instance,  and  most  of   those  containing  similes 
belong   to   the   latter   class.      For   conversational   purpozes  i 
questions  ar  mor  necessary  than  answers :  the  idioms  uzed 
in  questions  must  be  masterd  perfectly,  while  thoze  uzed  in 
answers   require   only  to    be   understood.      The   distinction 
between  the  two  classes  is,  of  course,  not  absolute,  and  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  important  to  obzerv  how  much 
mor   limited  the  natural   and  uzual  combinations  of  most 
words  ar  than  one  would  supoze :  try,  for  instance,  the  com- 
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binations  of  the  adjective  white^  high,  square,  angry,  and  the 
Bubstantivs  ntan,  coal,  snow,  word. 

"  The  want  of  fonetic  notation  is  alone  enuf  to  make  our 
fraze- books  useless,  but  they  ar  quite  as  defect iv  in  their 
idioms.  Not  only  is  ther  an  utter  want  of  system  in  select- 
ing the  realy  useful  idioms,  and  subordinating  or  rejecting 
the  others,  but  the  idioms  and  frazes  givn  ar  often  absolutely 
incorect  from  the  point  of  view  of  educated  speech,  being 
archaic,  literary,  or  vulgar,  or  the  rezult  of  mistranslation  of 
sum  forein  idiom.  Most  frazebook- writers  fail  to  reproduce 
the  natural  spoken  language,  partly  from  want  of  preparatory 
training,  partly  from  a  fear  of  being  thoght  vulgar,  but 
mainly  from  overcleverness  and  conceit,  which  leads  them 
into  a  spurious  literary  style,^  so  that  their  dialogs  read  like 
extracts  from  badly  writn  novels.  The  only  exception  T 
know  of  is  Storm's  edition  of  Bennett's  Norwegian  Fraze- 
book. When  I  was  with  Storm  in  Norway  last  year,  we 
surveyd  nearly  the  hole  field  of  frazebook  literature  in  the 
chief  European  languages,  and  past  a  vote  of  sweeping  con- 
demnation on  it  all,  cuming  to  the  concluzion  that  the  only 
way  of  mastering  idioms  was  by  reading  novels  and  comedies, 
noting  down  the  necessary  ones  and  lerning  them  by  hart. 
But  this  is,  of  course,  a  very  slow  and  time- wasting  process 
compared  with  that  of  studying  an  ideologicaly  arunged 
colection  such  as  I  now  make  whenever  I  lem  a  new  lan- 
^age,  uzing  my  own  classification  of  English  idioms  as  a 
basis. 

"  When  the  sounds  of  a  language  hav  onse  been  masterd, 
the  main  foundation  of  its  study  wil  be  conected  texts,  writn 
in  the  simplest  and  directest  coloquial  style,  and  containing 
as  few  rare  words  and  frazes  as  possibl.     The  best  texts  to 

^  Franke  remarks  that  Gennan  CTammars  for  foreiners  generaly  ^v  eilen  Sie  ! 
—  diesei  is  mein  Bruder  insted  of  the  coloqiiialy  idiomatic  bcei/eti  Sie  sick  or 
tnachen  Sie  aehnell  (this  is  the  idiom  that  is  familiar  to  me) — daa  Utter]  is  [t]  mein 
Cruder.  I  find  in  recently  puhlisht  English  frazehooks  such  fossils  as  way  I  hav 
the  pleture  of  drinking  wine  with  ynu^  Mi»»  /—  Your  helthy  Sir  !  together  with 
dinner-table  comments  such  as  this  beef  is  deHeious  :  it  melts  in  the  mouth — / 
luv  fat.  In  sum  of  theze  books  a  man's  wife  is  his  good  lady.  On  theze  principle 
lemed  Oermans  might  stil  adress  an  impudent  cabman  with  zounds  sirrah  !  or 
even  sdeth  I 
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begin  with  ar  descriptions  of  nature  and  natural  fenomena, 
of  the  different  races  of  man,  houzes,  food,  dress,  etc.,  for 
such  descriptions  can  eazily  be  made  to  inchide  the  hole  of 
the  elementary  Yocabulary  of  material  things,  fenomena,  aud 
actions.  Narrativ  pieces  cum  next,  and,  lastly,  idiomatic 
dialogs,  and  longer  pieces  which  combine  all  three  elements, 

"  These  texts  should,  of  course,  be  made  as  interesting  and 
amuzing  as  is  consistent  with  the  definit  principls  on  which 
they  ar  framed.     They  correspond  exactly  to  the  *  studies ' 
of  the  muzician,  just  as  the   latter's  scales  and  exercizes 
correspond     to    the    linguist's    sound- exercizes    and     first 
sentences,  and  just   as   the   muzician's  studies  serr   as  an 
introduction  to  the  classical  compozitions  themselvs,  so  do 
our  linguistic  texts  serv  as  an  introduction  to  the  literature 
of  the  language.     *  The  ordinary  practice  of  not  only  intro- 
ducing the  lerner  to  the  literature  of  a  language  befor  he 
has  masterd  its  grammar  and  vocabulary,  but  also  of  making 
its  classics  the  vehicl  of  elementary  gramatical  instruction, 
is  a  most  detest abl  one.     What  should  we  say  of  a  muzic- 
master  who  gave  his  pupils  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  to  lem 
the  notes  on,  insted  of  beginning  with  scales?      Yet  this 
is   precisely   our   prezent  8)'8tem   of  teaching   languages.*^ 
When  the  classics  of  a  language  ar  ground  into  boys  who  ar 
utterly  unabl  to  apreciate  them,  the  rezult  is  often  to  create 
a  disgust  for  literature  generaly. 

*'At  the  end  of  this  stage  the  lerner  wil  hav  aquired 
a  thuro  comand  of  a  limited  number  of  words  and  frazes 
expressing  the  most  necessary  ideas.  His  vocabulary  wil 
not  be  large,  but  he  wil  comand  it  with  eaz  and  certainty. 
Those  who  lem  a  language  thru  its  literature  often  hav 
almost  as  wide  a  vocabulary  as  the  nativs,  but  hav  no  real 
comand  of  the  elementary  idioms,  being  often  quite  unable 
to  describe  the  simplest  mechanical  operations,  such  as  *tie 
in  a  knot,'  *  turn  down  the  gas.'  The  context  of  a  word  in 
literature  is,  besides,  often  so  vague  as  to  be  litl  help  in 
defining  its  meaning.    This  is  especialy  shown  in  the  epithets 

1  Adress,  1876-7,  p.  16. 
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of  poetry,  as  in  the  Homeric  m&ropes  dnthropai,  where  mSropes 
may  mean  any  quality  whatsoever  that  can  be  predicated  of 
men  generaly.  So  also  in  the  Vedas  we  get  hole  hymns, 
which,  when  boild  down,  leav  not  much  mor  than  'the 
bright  shiner  (=sun)  shines  brightly/  Now  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  distinctions  between  literary  and  coloquial 
speech  is  the  rigorously  limited  and  definit  use  of  adjectivs 
and  other  qualifiers  in  the  latter :  even  so  simpl  a  fraze  as 

*  the  sun  shines  brightly '  has  an  uncoloquial  ring  about  it. 
This,  together  with  its  preference  for  the  simpl  paratactic 
arangement  of  sentences,  makes  the  coloquial  language  a  far 
better  medium  of  teaching  word-meanings.  Of  course,  all 
simpl  sentences  ar  not  equaly  suited  for  this  purpose.  I 
onse  saw  an  elementary  French  reading-book  in  which  the 
furniture,  eto.,  in  the  drawing-room,  kichen,  etc.,  was 
simply  enumerated :  '  in  the  kichen  ar  plates,  dishes,  sauce- 
pans, etc.,'  the  rezult  being  that  there  was  nothing  to  corect 
the   English   lerher*s   natural  assumption    that  plat   means 

*  plate '  insted  of  *  dish.'  In  such  a  sentence,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  'the  sun  rizes  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west,' 
a  knowledg  of  the  meaning  of  only  one  of  the  chief  words 
is  a  clu  to  that  of  all  the  others. 

"  The  further  progress  of  the  lerner  wil  be  thru  condenst 
treat izes  on  special  subjects,  such  as  history,  geografy, 
natural  science,  the  matter  being  strictly  subordinated  to 
the  form. 

"As  he  advances,  he  wil  be  able  to  chooz  his  texts  with 
greater  freedom,  and  with  less  subordination  of  matter  to 
form,  until  at  last  he  is  able  to  read  the  actual  literature 
itself,  unmodified  and  uncurtaild,  beginning,  of  course, 
■with  the  ordinary  proze,  and  proceeding  gradualy  to  archaic 
proze  and  to  poetry.  Even  at  this  advanced  stage  no  dic- 
tionary is  required,  the  necessary  explanations  being  givn 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  the  form  of  parafrazes  in  the  forein 
language  itself,  translation  into  the  lerner's  own  language 
being  only  ocazionaly  had  recourse  to. 

**  The  systematic  study  of  the  grammar,  idioms,  and  vocabu- 
lary on  the  lines  alredy  skecht  must,  of  course,  run  paralel 
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with  the  reading  of  the  texts.  In  this  way  the  same  com- 
binations— with  ocazional  variations — wil  be  prezented  over 
and  over  again  to  the  lerner  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  in  different  contexts,  and  the  fundamental  principl  of 
repetition  wil  thus  hav  ful  justice  done  to  it. 

''We  may  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  sum  special 
points,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  is,  how  to  deal  with 
the  iregulanties  of  a  language.     We  hav  already  delt  with 
the  two  fallacies :  1)  that  the  practical  difficulties  cauzd  by 
iregularities  can  be  got  rid  of  by  explaining  them  historicaly 
or  comparativly ;  and  2)  that  it  is  possibi  to  teach  a  language 
by  means  of  a- priori  constructions  which  ignore  its  irega- 
larities.     We  now  hav  first  of  all  to  realize  the  dilemma  that 
from  a  methodical  point  of  view  the  iregularities  ogbt  to  be 
ignord  until   the   regular  forms  hav   been  masterd,  while 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  hav  to  be  lemt  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, as  being  generaly  the  most  frequent  and  necessary 
elements.     The  solution  of  the  dilemma  is  that  iregularities 
ar  difficulties  only  from  a  psychological,  not  from  a  formal 
point  of  view,  and  should  therefor  be  masterd  during  the 
purely   formal,  or    fonetic,  stage,  that   is,  he/or   the  study 
of  the  regular  forms  in  the  grammar,  etc.     To  a  lerner  who 
as  yet  knows  nothing  of  English,  and  has  only  just  begun 
the  sounds,  the  regular  singular  feat  and  the  iregular  plural 
feet  ar  exactly  on  a  levl,  and  it  is  not  til  he  has  lemt  the 
grammar  that  such   a  colocation  as  hands  and  feet  cauzes 
a    psychological    break   which    can    only   be   got  over  by 
repeated  efforts  ;   to  a  German   beginner  hand%  is  infioitly 
mor  difficult  than  feet.     In  fact,  if  the  first  fonetic  exercizes 
ar  realy  made  to  include  the  commonest  words  systematicaly, 
the  difficulty  wil  solv  itself :  most  of  the  iregularities  wil  be 
masterd  unconsciously,  and  even  when  the  lerner  has  reacht 
the  gramatical  stage,  be  wil  be  able,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
overcum  cross-associations  by  concentrating  his  atention  on 
the  mere  sounds  of  his  word-group,  and  repeating  it  aloud 
til  it  runs  glibly  from  his  tung.     The  fact  has  to  be  acknow- 
ledgd  that  language  is  partly  rational,  partly  irational,  and 
that   the  irational   element — that  is,  the  iregularities^can 
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only  be  masterd  formaly  and  mechanicaly.  To  argue  that 
iregularities  ar  rational  becauz  there  was  onse  a  reazon  for 
them,  is  like  maintaining  that  it  is  rational  of  tailors  to 
put  buttons  at  the  back  of  dress  coats  becauz  in  the  older 
forms  of  dress  coats  such  buttons  wer  uzed  to  fasten  up  the 
long  coat-tails  with  which  ar  now  shortnd. 

"  Every  language  has  special  difficulties  of  its  own  :  words, 
inflections,  etc.,  which  ar  liabl  to  be  con  fuzed,  such  as  the 
ad  jectivQ  ingenious  and  ingenuous  in  English,  amat,  amet,  monety 
regit,  regat  in  Latin.  Each  form  or  word  should  be  pre- 
zented  separately  in  an  unambiguous  and  unconfuzing  con- 
text, and  when  they  ar  firmly  fixt  in  this  wa)',  they  should 
be  confrunted  with  one  another  til  all  hezitation  and  con- 
fuzion  disapear.  There  ar  also  special  difficulties  in  passing 
from  one  language  to  another,  which  require  a  similar  treat- 
ment. Thus  Germans  require  to  be  specialy  traind  not  to 
uze  seldom  as  an  adjectiv,  and  English  peple  require  long 
training  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  conception  of  the 
acuzativ  or  the  subjunctiv. 

"Every  language  too  has  its  defects:  where  one  uzes 
a  singl  word,  another  wil  hav  only  a  perifrazis ;  where  one 
has  a  definit  idiom,  another  wil  hav  nothing  but  a  variety  of 
yaguer  frazes ;  sum  ar  wanting  in  a  general  term,  as  in 
English  there  is  no  verb  to  express  the  '  running '  of  a  horse, 
and  in  German  no  general  word  for  *  handl.'  All  theze  con- 
siderations point  to  the  advizability  of  basing  all  study  of 
forein  languages  on  a  thuro  knowledg  of  our  own  in  its 
relation  to  the  laws  of  general  grammar. 

"Of  course,  any  direct  comparizon  of  a  forein  language 
with  our  own  should  be  postponed  til  the  forein  language 
has  been  masterd  as  far  as  possibl  on  its  own  basis.  Every 
sentence  would  at  first  hav  to  be  acumpanied  by  a  free 
translation  into  the  nativ  language,  but  theze  cruches  would 
be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  the  lerner  began  to  parz  the 
sentence,  and  would  afterwards  be  only  employd  when  the 
context,  and  perifrazis  in  the  forein  language  itself  faild 
to  explain  any  passage.  When,  however,  the  forein  language 
has  onse  been  masterd,  translation  to  and  fro  between  it  and 
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the  nativ  language  would  be  not  only  harmless  but  pozitivly 
useful,  and  would  be  a  great  safegard  against  the  tendency 
to  mix  the  two  languages  together.^ 

''It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  study  of  ded  languages 
oght  to  be  carried  on  as  far  as  possibl  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  living  ones.     The  first  and  indispensabl  con- 
dition of  a  rational  study  of  a  ded  language  is  the  adoption 
of  an  accurate  and  consistent  pronunciation.     The   student 
whoze   associations   ar  solely   with   the   writn   forms   realy 
throws   away   an   equaly   important   series   of    associations, 
namely  those  between  the  meanings  and  the  sounds  repre- 
zented  by   the   writn   forms.     The    practical   exigencies  of 
teaching  make  the  adoption  of  sum  system  or  other  of  pro- 
nunciation absolutely  necessary,  and  if,  as  is  stil  always  the 
case,  a  pronunciation  is  adopted  which  contradicts  or  confuzes 
the  distinctions  of  the  writn  forms,  as  when  Greek  ei  and  ai  ar 
pronounced  alike,  or  quantity-  and  accent-marks  ar  neglected, 
there  is  the  aditional  difficulty  of  cross-association  to  be  over- 
cum.     This  involvs,  of  course,  a  fonetic  notation,  which  for 
ded  languages  naturaly  takes  the  form  of  diacritic  modifi- 
cation of  the  traditional  letters.     Quantity  should  be  markt 
as  strictly  and  inv^iriably  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  in  Sanskrit 
The  absurdity  of  continuing   to   print   Greek   in  munkish 
letters  which  bear  hardly  any  rezemblance  to  those  uzed  by 
the  Old  Greeks  themselvs  requires  no  comment.     The  evil 
efects  of  teaching  languages  thru  their  classical  literatures 
ar   even   greater  in  ded  than   in  living  languages,   for  in 
ded  languages  every  natural  obscurity  is  increast  tenfold, 
owing  to  our  unfamiliarity  with  ancient  circumstances  and 
trains  of  thought.      Such  a  language  as  Latin  oght  to  be 
taught  by  means  of  the  simplest  possibl  descriptions,  narra- 
tive, and  dialogs,  from  which  every  literary  complexity  and 
artificiality  has   been  carefuly  weeded,   and  even  after  the 
lerner  has  begun  the  literature,  he  should  not  be  alowd  to 
look  at  such  an  author  as  Virgil  til  he  is  able  to  read  simpl 
proze  and  poetry  with  perfect  eaz,  and  is  able  to  converse 

1  I  do  not,  therefor,  a<^ee  with  Franke  and  other  recent  Germnn  writerii  in 
their  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  *  translation-method.' 
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fluently  on  elementary  subjects.^  This  would  be,  in  the 
main,  simply  a  return  to  the  methods  of  the  Midi  Ages  and 
Kenascence,  carried  out,  of  course,  in  a  far  mor  perfect  way. 

"  Of  course,  the  complete  scheme  here,  briefly  skecht 
would  require  various  modifications  and  curtailments  in  prac- 
tice, but  it  is  impossibl  to  go  into  such  details  now. 

**  The  general  rezult  we  hav  arived  at  is  the  recognition  of 
a  science  of  living,  as  opozed  to  ded,  or  antiquarian  fllology, 
based   on   fonology  and   psychology.      This   science   in   its 
practical  aplication   is   the   indispensabl   foundation   of  the 
study  of  our  own  and  forein  languages,  of  dialectology,  and 
of  historical  and  comparativ  filology.     It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  England.     Our  dialects,  in  spite  of  the  meri- 
torious atempts  of  the  Dialect  Society  to  induce  Englishmen 
to  take  up  their  serious  study,  and  in  spite  of  the  good  work 
done   by  individuals,  ar  perishing  fast,  leaving  either  no 
record  at  all  behind  them,  or  at  best,  very  imperfect  ones. 
Even  our  best  dialectal  work  givs  litl  mor  than  a  ruf  dis- 
crimination of  the  elementary  sounds ;  sentence-stress,  into- 
nation, and,  generaly  speaking,  the  higher  fonetic  analysis 
of  our  dialects  ar  almost  ignord.     Dialectology  which  is  not 
based  on  systematic  training  is  often  wurse  than  useless,  for 
its  rezults  ar  not  only  inadequate  but  often  pozitivly  mis- 
leading.    In  future  ages  it  wil  seem  incredibl  that  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  not  a  singl 
authorized  teacher  of  f onetics  and  practical  filology  at  any  of 
our   universities.      Such  teachers   ar   urgently   required,    if 
only  as  adjuncts  to  the  professors  of  historical  and  comparativ 
filology  ;    and   acordingly   in    Germany    we    find   Sievers's 
Phonetik  heding  a  series  of  Indogermanic  grammars,  and  he 
himself  lecturing  on  fonetics  at  his  university,  other  German 
professors  doing  the  same.     But  in  England,  which  is  lookt 
on  abroad  as,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the  natural  home  of 
fonetics,  the  science  is  left  to  a  few  enthuziasts,  who  hav,  it 
is  tru,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  work  eagerly  taken  up 

^  Viva-voce  instruction  is  too  much  neglected  in  teaching  languages.  If  it 
war  made  mor  general,  short  sight,  that  scourge  of  over-eoucat^  comunities, 
might  be  almost  eradicated. 
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abroad,  but  naturaly  regard  this  as  but  a  poor  compensation 
for     the     indifference    of     their     '  practical '    country  men, 
who,    from    their    neglect    of    practical    filology,    alow  the 
teaching  of  forein   languages  to  be  engrost  by  swarms  of 
foreiners,  most  of  them  very  indifferently  prepared  for  their 
task.      It   stirs   my  indignation   to   see  Germans   teaching 
French  in  English  scools,  when  they  ar  quite  incompetent 
to  teach  their  own  language.     I  constantly  hav  Americans, 
Germans,  and  other  foreiners  cuming  to  me,  and  expressing 
their  disapointment  and  astonishment  at  the  entire  absence 
of  any  regular  scientific  teaching  in  English  filology  and 
fonetics.   Several  Americans  hav  said  to  me  that  they  lookt  on 
it  as  a  disgrace  to  the  brotherhood  of  English  speakers  that 
they  had  to  go  to  Germany  to  lem  the  elements  of  English 
filology   and   fonetics   from    professors   Vho   sumtimes  can 
hardly  express  themselvs  intelligibly  in  the  language  they 
teach.     English  filology  is  certainly  showing  signs  of  wake- 
up,  and  in  the  last  few  years  has  obtaind  such  a  hold  of  the 
popular  mind  that  there  can  be  no  dout  that  in  a  few  years 
our   universities  wil  be   obliged  by  mere  force  of  popular 
opinion  to  provide  eficient  instruction    in  it.       Meanwhile, 
Cambridge  has  made  a  good  beginning  by  starting  a  tripos 
of  mediaeval  and  modern   languages,   which    wil   certainly 
atract  many  students  who  feel  the  want  (as  most  do)  of  sum 
definit  external  aim  of  study.      But  it  is  a  lit!  dishartning 
to  find  a  body  of  English  professors  drawing  up  a  scheme  of 
modern   languages,  and   deliberately   omitting   from   it  all 
mention  of  fonetics,  the  very  backbone  of  the  study — and 
this  three  years  after  Storm's  English  Filology  has  been  made 
generaly  accessibl  in  the  German  edition  !    And  all  the  while 
there  is  doutless  enuf  fonetic  talent  scatterd  over  the  country 
to  provide  as  many  teachers  as  ar  required,  if  only  regular 
teaching  and  a  career  wer  open  to  them.     A  few  years  ago 
I  receivd  a  letter  from  a  yung  man  of  about  twenty  asking 
for  help  in   his  fonetic   studies,   and  giving  an   acount  of 
his    own    work,    which    showd    remarkabl    talent.      I,   of 
course,  gave  what  help  I  coud,  and  had  great  hopes  of  him, 
but  after  a  year  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  must  giv  up  fonetics, 
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and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  This  is  a  sampl 
of  the  way  in  which  talent  is  wasted  in  this  country,  while 
the  means  of  preventing  such  waste  lie  idle.  The  Taylor 
Institution  for  the  study  of  modern  languages  at  Oxford  is 
an  instance.  When  Max  Miiller  faild  to  obtain  the  Boden 
professorship  of  Sanskrit,  he  was  apointed  professor  of 
Modern  languages  in  conection  with  this  institution ;  when 
he  was  made  professor  of  Comparativ  filology,  the  professor- 
ship of  Modem  languages  became  vacant,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  continued  so  ever  sinse.  And  yet  the  study  of 
Modern  languages  has  not  declined  in  public  estimation  of 
late  years,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

''  It  is  evident  that  a  real  reform  in  our  method  of  teaching 
languages  wil  not  cum  of  itself.  Teachers,  as  a  body,  ar 
very  conservativ :  their  buziness  is  to  make  the  best  of  the 
prezent  books  and  methods,  not  to  experiment  with  new 
ones.  Reform  must  cum  from  abuv — from  that  scool  of 
original  investigation  and  experiment  which  can  only  be 
workt  thru  sum  kind  of  university  system.  Such  difficult 
subjects  as  the  formation  of  speech-sounds,  the  classification 
of  the  ideas  exprest  by  words,  the  relations  of  the  literary 
to  the  spoken  language — all  of  them  absolutely  essential  for 
our  purpose  —  cannot  possibly  be  delt  with  satisfactorily 
except  by  traind  scientific  specialists.  Almost  every  year 
we  hav  sum  new  system  of  leming  languages,  but  it  nearly 
always  turns  out  that  the  author  has  got  sum  one  idea  into 
his  hed,  often — perhaps  oftenest — a  perfectly  sound  one, 
which  idea  he  hastens  to  embody  in  a  book  for  beginners,  but 
without  properly  considering  its  relation  to  the  other  sides  of 
the  question,  and  the  consequent  modifications  of  it  that  may 
be  necessary,  or  else  without  carrying  it  out  consistently. 
Thus  many  hav  had  the  idea  of  basing  instruction  on  the 
spoken  language,  but  it  never  seems  to  ocur  to  them  that 
the  only  way  of  getting  at  the  spoken  language  is  thru 
a  system  of  notation  which  realy  reprezents  it,  nl.  a  fonetic 
one.  Again,  I  onse  boght  a  frazebook  which  containd  a  large 
number  of  very  wel  selected  frazes  and  idioms,  but  in  an 
absolutely  disconected    succession,   which   made    it    almost 
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tiseless.  It  is  eazy  eniif  to  point  out  izolated  principU  of 
reform;  the  real  difficulty  is  to  combine  them  into  a  har- 
monious hole  :  the  problem  must  be  atackt  from  all  sides  at 
onse ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  long  preparatory 
training.  Even  when  a  perfectly  sound  and  complete  theory 
is  evolvd,  its  working  out  demands  long  toil.  This  is  the 
reazon  why  so  many  of  the  books  produced  by  practical 
teachers  ar  unsatisfactory,  especialy  as  regards  clearness  of 
expozition:  the  writers  simply  hav  not  time  adequately 
to  work  out  the  rezults  of  their  theories  and  experience. 
Nor  can  the  work  be  done  by  deputy,  as  is  too  often 
atempted. 

"  It  is  no  wunder  that  peple  often  revolt  openly  against  all 
system  in  lerning  languages,  and  go  in  for  what  they  call 
the  *  natural  method,'  or  *  lerning  by  ear,'  *  picking  it  up  by 
talking,'  etc.     The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  lerning  of  a 
forein  language  is  as  unnatural  a  process  as  can  be  conceivd, 
and  that  to  retain  several  languages  perfectl}'  at  onse  is  not 
only  unnatural,  but  impossibl — even  (or  rather,  especialy) 
for  the  most  gifted  linguist.     The  genuin  natural  method 
foUowd   by  nurses  and   children,  and   continued   thru  life, 
is  besides  a  very  bad  one,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, being  unmethodical  and  wasteful.     It  is  carried  on 
under  the  most    favorabl   circumstances  (which   cannot  be 
reproduced  in  the  later  study  of  forein  languages),  and  yet 
is  always  mor  or  less  of  a  failure,  for  the  incessant  changes 
that  go  on  in  languages  ar  nothing  else  than  an  acumulation 
of  mistakes,  or,  in  other  words,  imperfect  masteries  of  de- 
tails of  the  language  taught  by  the  older  members  of  the 
comunity.     Theze  mistakes  (which  go  on  even  after  puberty) 
ar  developt  out  of  the   language   itself,  and   hense  hav  a 
certain  uniformity,  and  ar  thus  eazily  distinguisht  from  the 
mistakes  of  foreiners,  which  ar  uniform  only  among  foreiners 
of  the  same  nationality,  and  ar  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
forein  language.    Indeed,  so  imperfect  is  our  natural  method, 
that  even  with  the  help  of  scool-training,  the  great  majority 
of  peple  fail  ever  to  atain  a  real  mastery  of  their  own  language. 
Thoze  few  who  succeed  ar  calld  '  eloquent,'  or  ar  said  to  hav 
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*  a  clear  style/   to  be  '  good  talkers/  or  to  be  able  to  *  tel 
a  story  wel/ 

"  I,  too,  hav  tried  that  negativly  natural  method  which 
consists  in  discarding  systematic  study,  and  relying  on 
conversation,  and  hav  found  the  rezults  very  unsatisfactory. 
It  sounds  wel  to  talk  of  *  picking  up  a  language  by  ear  in  the 
country  itself,'  but  most  of  the  good  linguists  I  hav  questiond 
hav  confest  that,  especialy  in  the  beginning  of  their  study 
of  a  language,  they  lernt  nearly  everything  from  books, 
and  but  litl  from  conversation.  In  fact,  a  rezidence  in  the 
country  befor  the  elements  of  the  language  hav  been  masterd 
at  home  is  pozitivly  injurious,  for  it  forces  the  lerner  to 
employ  incorect  frazes  and  constructions  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  which  then  becum  stereotyped,  and  can  hardly  be 
got  rid  of.  The  rezults  of  picking  up  a  language  entirely 
by  ear  from  the  beginning  may  be  seen  in  uneducated  peple, 
who  even  after  years  of  rezidence  in  a  country  ar  often  unable 
to  utter  anything  but  a  few  of  the  commonest  words  and 
frazes.  The  idea  that  grammar  can  be  dispenst  with  is  con- 
futed by  the  fact  that  Mezzofanti  himself  used  to  lem 
paradigms  by  hart  like  any  scoolboy.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  get  at  the  truth  about  theze  'born  linguists,'  most  of 
whom  ar  surounded  with  a  mist  of  exaggeration  and  fable,^ 
and  I  am  certainly  mor  inclined  to  believ  the  abuv  statement 
about  Mezzofanti  than  the  contrary  one  which  has  been 
repeated  in  conection  with  other  great  linguists,  that  they 
wer  supra  grammaticam.  To  a  certain  extent  we  ar  all 
supra  grammaficam,  for  no  one  can  lern  a  language  only  from 
grammar,  and  we  all  lern  our  own  without  it.  The  difference 
between  a  born  linguist  and  an  ordinary  one  is  realy  only 

1  The  achievments  of  Mezzofanti  himself  hay  heen  much  exaggerated.  I  was 
told  by  Storm,  who  got  his  information  from  a  Norwegian  who  had  had  an  interview 
with  the  great  man,  that  the  current  statements  about  his  beine  able  to  distinguish 
the  different  Norwegian  dialects  wcr  pure  fable,  and  that  he  kept  his  vizitor 
waiting  a  long  time  in  the  antechamber,  while  he  primed  himself  with  a  selection 
of  Norse  frazes,  which  he  utterd  with  considerabl  hezitation.  Nothing  is  eazier 
than  to  get  the  reputation  of  speaking  a  language  perfectly.  An  Englishman 
traveling  in  the  out-of-the-way  parts  of  South  Germany  only  has  to  speak 
Anglicized  book  German  to  be  taVeu  for  a  Prussian,  and  then  to  go  home  and 
tel  peple  that  *  he  was  taken  for  a  German  everywhere.' 
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one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  any  one  who  has  the  necessarr 
enthuziazm  and  patience  to  master  half  a  duzn  distinct 
languages,  wil  find  that  he  has  aquired  a  practical  insight 
into  the  general  laws  of  language  which  wil  enable  him  to 
master  any  other  without  much  effort.  It  wil  then  be  mainly 
a  question  of  time,  and  this  mainly  of  memory,  which  can  be 
cultivated  up  to  a  certain  extent.  Of  course  such  memories 
as  thoze  which  can  retain  a  folio  page  after  a  singl  reading 
wil  giv  their  owners  a  long  start  in  the  race,  and,  of  course, 
such  memories  can  dispense  mor  or  less  with  systematic 
training,  tho  it  wil  always  be  a  help  even  to  them. 

''National  aptitude  for  languages  seems  not  to  bedetermind 
by  natural  quickness,  but  mor  by  external  cauzes,  for  the 
Southern  nations  do  not  seem  to  show  any  superiority  over 
the  Northern.  There  ar  few  better  linguists  than  among 
Norwegians,^  and  the  French  ar  certainly  not  better  than  the 
English.  The  external  cauzes  ar,  among  others,  the  neoemti/ 
of  lerning  forein  languages,  due  to  the  smallness  or  barbarizm 
of  the  country,  which  cauzes  also  foster  the  natural  talent 
for  imitation  dormant  in  all  men.  Thus,  the  hole  tendency 
of  an  educated  Russian  is  towards  imitation,  while  an  English- 
man or  a  Frenchman  expects  other  nations  to  imitate  him 
and  know  AiVt  language.  Another  is  ojwrtunity  of  hearing 
foroin  languages.  It  is  praeticaly  almost  impossibl  for  an 
Englishman  to  lem  educated  German  coloquialy,  becauz  all 
Qornians  want  to  practise  their  English  on  him,  and  besides 
ho  is  gonenily  thrown  excluzivly  among  English  speakers  in 
foroin  schools  and  boarding-houzes.^  The  character  of  the 
nativ  language  also  has  an  influence,  as  we  see  in  the  bad 
ofoot^  of  tho  imperfect  sound-distinctions  of  Saxon  Germans. 
8Ystomatio  training  would  soon  compensate  these  differences, 
and  onablo  tho  natural  aptitude  of  each  individual  to  develop 
it«olf  froolv.  AVhon  this  is  done«  I  see  no  reazon  to  fear  that 
tho   English  wil   prove  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  other 

*  \VittK>»  S^hiN^Jcr  in  Na»iI«  $kr>:"fsrod.  tad  Suvnu 

•  I  SrrU  ot  oiw  \-ji5ir  in  wh^h  *r.  Krjc'.:*a  Wt  wis  at  «r«»l  «t  Bonn  for  •  yew; 
%Wn  K<^  CAWr  h«.vn<r  W  mi^!  th«t  he  h*i  nci  spi>k«&  m  timfl  wt»d  of  G«niuui  the 
b»vv  tsaw.  n»M  rvir,  in  xhf  j^i^ 
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nations ;  in  fact,  the  richness  of  our  sound-system,  both  con- 
sonants, and  vowels,  the  delicacy  of  our  intonation  and  stress 
distinctions,  and  the  comparativly  rational  nature  of  our 
grammar  oght  to  giv  us  great  advantages.'' 


Conclusion. 

I  have  to  express  my  very  hearty  thanks  to  the  friends 
who  have,  some  of  them  at  very  short  notice,  prepared  these 
special  reports,  which  have  done  so  much  to  enrich  this 
address.  One  valuable  feature  of  these  Presidential  Addresses 
is  that  they  form  a  ground  and  occasion  for  eliciting  such 
articles,  which  might  indeed  well  take  rank  as  independent 
papers,  and  have  each  an  evening  devoted  to  its  reading  and 
consideration,  but  which  probably,  if  not  prepared  for  a 
special  occasion  and  under  special  stimulus,  would  wait  for 
that  convenient  season  which  seems  still  more  remote  in 
this  busy  nineteenth  century  than  it  was  in  the  first,  and 
never  be  brought  before  us  at  all.  The  eleven  addressee 
already  delivered  from  this  chair  contain  a  valuable  series  of 
these  Keports  and  studies,  to  several  of  which  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  turn  as  the  most  accessible  articles  on  their 
several  subjects  known  to  me.  They  will  be  still  more  ac- 
cessible when  the  General  Index  to  the  Society's  Transactions, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  which  has  been  so  long  in 
preparation,  is  completed  and  in  our  hands. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  the  Society,  not  merely . 
for  the  honour  which  they  did  me  two  years  ago  in  re- 
electing me  as  their  President,  but  for  the  kindness  with 
which  they  have  sustained  me  in  my  endeavours  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office.  I  have  also  to  bespeak  the  same 
kindness  for  the  brother-scholar  whom  the  Council  have 
resolved  to  recommend  as  my  successor,  and  whom  I  have 
no  doubt  the  meeting  will  unanimously  elect.  Perhaps, 
in  vacating  the  chair,  I  may  add  that  one  way  by  which,  not 
the  President  merely,  but  the  other  office-bearers,  and  above 
all   the    Readers  of   Papers,   can   be  practically   sustained 
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and  encouraged  is  by  a  good  attendance  at  the  Meetings,  and 
an  animated  debate  at  the  close.  True,  the  papers,  when 
of  value,  are  published  in  the  Transactions,  and  an  interesting 
abstract  not  merely  of  them,  but  of  whatever  else  takes  place 
at  each  Meeting,  appears  in  the  Monthly  Proceedings;  bnt 
members  who  live  in  London  and  have  the  means  of  being 
present,  hardly  know  how  they  neglect  their  own  privileges 
when  they  do  not  personally  appear  around  our  table ;  and 
I  am  sure  they  do  not  realize  how  the  Society  as  a  whole 
would  be  invigorated,  and  the  readers  of  papers  in  particular 
stimulated  and  encouraged  by  their  presence.  My  own 
residence  is  not  the  nearest:  it  costs  me  from  ten  minutes 
to  six  P.M.  to  ten  minutes  to  twelve  p.m.,  to  come  here,  but 
I  believe  I  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands  all  the 
meetings  which  I  have  missed  since  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  more  than  sixteen  years  ago ;  and  I  know  that 
I  have  not  missed  one  at  which  I  could  possibly  have  been 
present.  And  looking  back  over  the  long  series  of  nearly 
200,  they  rank  among  the  most  pleasant  of  my  recollections; 
they  recall  the  faces  of  a  long  series  of  men,  many  of 
them,  alas!  no  longer  with  us,  whom  it  was  a  privilege 
to  know  and  a  joy  to  work  with.  They  have  stimulated, 
refreshed,  and  strengthened  me,  and  will  I  hope  for  years 
to  come  continue  to  afford  the  same  help  and  refreshment. 
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171a;  Pkilosop'hical  Transactions  of  Royal  Society  (50  volumes). 

A.  R.  Avery,  40,  Belsize  Park,  N.W.     [icxx).] 

Chester  Plays ;  Dryden  Mac  Flecknoe ;  Markby  Elements  of  Law ;  Wallace  Logic  of 
Hegel.    ( Miscellaneous. ) 

W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Manchester.     [350.] 
Cogan  Haven  of  Healtk. 

G.  G.  Bagster,  Lederergasse  30,  Vienna,  Austria.    [900.] 

Dickens  Bamaby  Rudge\  Mrs.  Shelley  Frankenstein;  Shelley  Prometkeus;  M. 
Pattison  Milton  ;  Fielding  Works  (a  few  quoUtions). 

S.  S.  Bagster,  Conference  Hall,  Mildmay  Park,  N.     [700.] 

P.  Bayne  On  Ephesians;  Bunyan  Miscellaneous  Works;  Miles  Catechism  of  Organ, 

Rev.  W.  R.  Bailey,  D.D.,  Clogher,  Ireland.     [900.] 

Farrar  Witness  of  History;  Liddon  EUments  of  Religion;  ll\x%%ey  Rise  of  Papal  Power, 

Miss  E.  V.  Baker,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A.    [600.J 

Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania  ;  J.  Webster  Natural  Philosophy. 

Miss  M.  Balgamie,  Scarborough.     [750.] 
Geo.  Eliot  Daniel  Deronda, 

Miss  Florence  Balgamie.     [350.] 
Geo.  Eliot  Tkeopkrastus  Such. 

R.  T.  Ball,  Rolls  Park,  Chigwell,  Essex.     [250.] 
Manwood  Forest  Laws. 

E.  J.  Bailey,  Cambridge  House,  Drayton  Place,  W.  Croydon.    [860.] 

J.  Trapp  Commentary  on  Bible, 

C.  L.  Barnes,  B.A.,  Westward  Ho,  N.  Devon.     [250.] 
tr.  Ckardin*s  Travels. 

Miss  E.  E.  Barry,  Heathfield,  Jew's  Walk,  Sydenham,  S.E.     [2600.] 

Tvlor  Early  History  of  Mankind ;  Farrar  Origin  of  Language;  A.  Harry  Ltfe  of  Sir 
C.  Harry;  Stanley  Liff  of  Arnold;  Sir  H.  Ellis  Elgin  Marbles;  I)e  Lolmc  Constitution 
of  England;  Hooker  Himalayan  Journals;  Rock  Textile  Fabrics;  Johnson  Taxation 
no  Tyranny ;  Hood  Poems, 
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"Reif.  E.  M.  Barry,  Scothome,  Lincoln.     [looo.] 

Chaucer  Traylui;    Stonohoute  /./*  f/  AiM^-u;    ViyTLS  Dr. 
DymincHrk    TrYa/in  of  Inland;   J.   Dana    TracU%    PcttT    Taa 

Arlo  B«e*,  352.  West  6th  Street,  Boston,  Mass.     [450.] 

T.  Hnurbjuian  Coinv  of  Maiiatkmttti  Bay.  Prsvixri  sf  ilaaatktarttt  B*y. 
■  C.  J.  Eitho,  Recti's  Park  College,  N.W.     [loo-J 

HilUm  Hiihty  0/  UlaaUitt  of  titnipc. 
•Mre.  Bathoe,  9,  Devonshire  Terrace,  Westboume  Terrace,  W.     [475°-! 

A'ni'ii™(TSSi!:  Bremtw  0*lin%  MeCnllDcb  PsMiail  Eit-«omy\    Dkkoo  ,Vom/j; 
Faraday  Esfinmnilal  ftraarcka ;  (n  Urge  Dumber  of  miicellueoui  qunluioiui. 
C.  F,  Baxter,  Si.  Edward's  School,  Oxford.     [900.] 

Grata  ArilMIr,  Plata,  Slkical  Frofmtnti. 
P.  L.  Bailey,  Edinburgli.     [600.] 

TliiicVeray  I'irgi-ifU,  li^XKnJ. 

H.  M.  Baynes,  Daheim,  South  Hill  Park  Road,  Hnmpstead,  N.W.     USO-I 

SUnley  Hiilv^„/Pkilosipki\  Edgel  NmU,<al  Music. 

J.  Bentlie,  Moat  Mount,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.     [1700.] 

KnvXtaxm AntitrtI Hittery;  Martya  Reuisrau's Bt^laay. 
A.  B<:uclcr,  C.&.,  J,  Chuich  Villa*,  Tbomtou  IlcaLh.     [SS50.] 

SneatoB  EdytUnt  Ltrkllumtf,  Ds  f<xHisli>ry  of  Plagta;  Vttry  Daawmkam  Jinf  t; 
LMkeOtCaM't7-»MfttfB.,»f^afemBr*r;MoiioaA'«*a<HtJ^£«Ti>«.-ShiHBCr»«* 
of  Arckiltctlin:GtMm  Priitcitla;  H.  PiliaiBt  pKnkaitn'  Patlrnt;  Deucnlien  A'm 
Imfrro'J;  T.  Hliiai  Nm  i<ntnhimt:  I.  LovBC«r*«/;  J.  Badcock  awoAe /*—»*• 
■WK&,-  A.  QordoB  Maffn-,  Antfkilhtalni-.  Wasvar  Andent  FnttcnU  i/oMMmiMli; 
Bloonia  Arvkitetturt.    (Maay  ipccial  quolatioBi.) 

Rev.  W.  H,  Beckett,  Slebbing  Manse,  Chelmsford.    [3500.] 
SherJdaa  Cn'tic, Si. Patnefi  Dar,  Trip  to  Scaricrmtgk,  Pitam;  MaiUiui  W^^ 

KWeaa*;    Evel™  Pomona;    Kr  J.  Hill  «■«/*■  //trial;    Slanley  £«/«»  Cian-*: 
pi.  Smilh  AeciJtHctfer  Yonitg  Sramrn,  Travt/i  and  AdvtHtura;    Bailo'  Kty  ff 
Calkelia;  V..  Kmo\i  Ligkt  of  Asia.    (DoldeiaU.) 
Miss  A.  Beckett,  ShefKeld.    [1700.] 

Htlpi  Rralmah.  Animati  and  Mailirt.  Csmt—thm  of  if'  Ssli/udr;  H.  A.  VifK 
Lift  and  Wriling,  of  Df  QuiMiy,  Macaulay  Frederick  tkr  Great. 

C.  H.  Bedells  [Mill  Hill  School],  7,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row.  W.C.   (Ssa] 

,   Cladjlona  Cltanitg,  of  Past  Yiars. 

•W.  B.  Bellars,  Belvedere,  Kent.     [650.] 

Farrier  Insl.tult,  of  /dctapkyiic ;  RoiMtti  /"mum  ;  A.  Sidoty  Ot  Govtmmtnl. 
Miss  Ada  Benbam,  Colchester.    [400.] 

Carlyle  French  Reva/ntim. 
Miss  E.  Benham,  11,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Regenl's  Park,  N.W,    [400.] 

[90-1 

Dr.  L.  Benham,  11,  Gloucester  Terrace,  R^enl's  Park,  N.W.     [500.] 
Bp.  Berkeley  Works. 

F,  E.  Best,  TnimbuU  Co.,  Ohio,  U-S.A.     \\^o.'\ 

Btockell  Cnui  and  Crescent. 

G,  M.  Biglow.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S  A.     [50.J 

Winthtop  Histcry  of  New  E~K/and 

William  Binner,  West  Hill,  Huddetstield.     [500.] 
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H.  Birchby,  Easton,  Pa.,  U>S.A.     [lOo.] 
Ld.  Monboddo  Language. 

Rev.  P.  N.  Bisson,  Wellington,  Somerset.     [220.] 
Scott  Monastery, 

A.  Black,  Brighton.     [1450.] 

Hooker  Students'  Flora,  Primer  0/ Botany  \  Oliver  Lessons  in  Botany, 

Miss  C.  Black,  26,  Albany  Street,  W.     [1900.] 

M.  Arnold  Essays  in  Criticism  \  Robertson  Sermons  \  Sir  J.  Refolds  Discourses  on 
Paint ing\  G.  Eliot  College  Breakfast  Party  \  Dowden  Studies  in  Literature, 

R.  Black,  Brighton.     [480.] 
M.  Foster  Physiology, 

F.  A.  Blackburn,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
Index  to  Royster  Doyster. 

N.  H.  Blackmore,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.     [150] 
Sheridan  Rivals,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Miscellaneous  Works. 

E.  D.  Blakeslee,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.     [800.] 

Wendell  Phillips  Speeches  \  Holbrook  Hygiene  of  the  Brain ;  Napheys  Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Diseases, 

Dr.  G.  F.  Blandford,  71,  Grosvenor  Street,  W.     [2150.] 

Sir  K.  Dtg^by  Closet  0^ned\  Bright  Treatise  of  Melancholy,  Arnold  Insanity  % 
Tomlinson  De  Renou*s  Dts^ensatory;  Vthislon  yosephus  \  Cowell  Interpreter.  (A  tew 
miscellanea  and  desiderata.) 

E.  A.  Blaxall  [Mill  Hill  School],  Rendlesham,  Hornsey  Lane,  N.     [250.] 

Kingslejr  Water- Babies;  Household  Words  (2  vols.}. 

C.  T.  Bleeck,  Bath.     [2300-] 

Dryden /Tb^/tj;  "hlcCsirthy  History  of  Own  Time;  "Dryden  Life  of  Plutarch,  Marrtage 
d  la  Mode;  C\hher  Apology;  North  Lives  of  Norths;  Byron  Don  Juan;  T.  Baker 
Tunbridge  Walks;  Coietiiige  Literary  Remains ;  Sara  Coleridge  Memoirs  and  Letters, 

J.  H.  Blodgett.  Rockford,  Illinois,  U.S.A.     [1350.] 

Mrs.  Stowe  Dred;  Dana  Elements  of  Geology ;  Lo  Conte  Elements  of  Geology;  J.  "W, 
Draper  American  Cirtil  War, 

J.  S.  Blomfield  [Mill  Hill  School],  Glenhurst,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.    [1500.] 

F.  Conder  Tent-reork  in  Palestine  ;  Mrs.  Stowe  Poganuc  People ;  E.  Conder  Basis  of 
Faith;  yL^c^xiSL Memorials  of  Patmos ;  C  K.  Lovf  A/ghan  War, 

Miss  J.  C.  Blomfield,  Glenhurst,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.     [600.] 
H.  &  J.  Smith  Rejected  Addresses  ;  Disraeli  Venetia. 

Miss  M.  E.  Blomfield,  Glenhurst,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.     [700.] 
H.  Reynolds  John  the  Baptist;  Ruskin  Modem  Painters  (vol.  5). 

Miss  E.  R.  Blomfield,  Glenhurst,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.     [i6$o.] 

KinsTflley  C7/aMrfM ;  Sheridan  Duenna,  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal ;  A.  Gray  Struct 
iural  Botany ;  Gosse  Land  and  Sea  ;  Livingstone  Travels  in  S.  Africa. 

Miss  A.  K.  Blomfield,  Glenhurst,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.     [i6oo] 
J.  Dawson  Dawn  of  Life,  Earth  and  Man ;  Miss  Pratt  Flowering  Plants  (6  vols.). 

Fr.  Blume,  Halle  a.  Saale.     [350.] 

Dryden  Plays, 

C.  W.  L.  Bode,  Westward  Ho  !  Devon.     [325.] 
Darwin  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist, 

Miss  Bonner,  Spalding.     [iSoo.] 

D^Israeli  Curiosities  of  Literature ;  Burke  Sublime  and  Beautiful;  M.  Arnold  Mixed 
Fss/tvs,  Literature  and  Dogma;  Whitney  Zi'/>  and  Growth  of  Language;  Sjinonds 
Skakspere  Predecessors ;  Bagohot  Physics  and  Politics, 
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H.  R.  Boss,  1246,  Fulton  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Printers'  terms  hx>m  various  works. 

•G.  S.  Boulger,  9,  Norfolk  Terrace,  W.    [260.] 
Gumey  Crystallography.    (Desiderata.) 

Rev.  W.  C.  Boulter,  Malvern  Link,  Malvern.     [75a] 

Dunn  Ornitkoloicy  of  Orkney  and  Sheiland  lilaniis\  Account  of  JVorkkotanx  R. 
White  tr.  Digbys  Powder  0/ Sympathy.     (Miscellaneous  quotations.) 

Rev.  G.  B.  R.  Bousfield,  5,  Clifton  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  W.     [2350.] 

Wyclifi?«;f.  Works  [fid.  Arnold).  </<^.  (rd.  Matthew) ;  "RMskxn  Pi'litical Economv  of  A^t 
Lectures  on  Art',  WMtxy^n  Pilgrim's  Progress',  Harrow  .SVr*iK»Jw ;  KoWe^Lon  A  nnmalLije\ 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  (6  vols.)* 

Miss  L.  Bousfield,  5,  Clifton  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  W.     [Soo.] 

G.  Macdonald  Poems ;  Glover  Leonidas ;  Willmott  Pleasures  0/ Literature ;  Loogfdiow 
Poems. 

Miss  B.  M.  Bousfield,  5,  Clifton  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  W.     [1500.] 

Cowper  Poems ;  Miss  Martineau  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  (vol.  4) ;  NorthcoU 
Catacombs  of  Rome. 

•Rev.  S.  J.  Bowles,  Beaconsfield,  Bucks.     [6000.] 

Junius  Letters ;  Lady  M.  W.  Montai^ue  Letters ;  Hacon  Advancemruf  of  Learning', 
Mozley  University  Sermons ;  T.  Wright  Passions  of  the  Mind',  Carew  Huart^s  Trial  •j 
Wits. 

W.  Boyd,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [2600.] 

Heavysed^e  Avrmu;  Y^oy^  Poems;  SmxX^  Southernisnts',  S.  Ti^v^ton  Handbook  of  Camada. 
(Many  niisccllan«K>us  quotations,  and  cuttings  from  American  papers.) 

Dr.  Brackebusch,  Finchley  Road,  N.W.     [100.] 
(Sussex  Farming  Terms*  and  miscellaneous  quotations.) 

Miss  Bradley,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol.     [2000.] 

Shelley  Poems',  Ruskin  Eaglets  IVest\  Keats  Poems \  Browning  Dramatic  Idylls, 
T700  Poets  of  Croisic  ;  Chapman  Iliad. 

E.  L.  Brandreth,  32,  Elvaston  Place,  S.W.     [800.] 
Byron  Don  Juan.    (Many  desiderata.) 

Prof.  Brandt,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [1200.] 

Lowell  My  study  Windows,  Poetical  Works  ;  Howells  Venetian  Life,  Italian  Journtjt, 
Their  Wedding  Journey. 

Mrs.  Brandt,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [420.] 
Afotley  John  of  Barnevelde ',  Howells  Foregone  Conclusion. 

Miss  E.  Branson,  Sheffield.     [220.] 
Miss  ^^.-lrtineau  IllustratioHs  of  Political  Economy  (vol.  8) ;  Burton  History  of  ScoiUni. 

Rev.  R.  Brent,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     [250.] 
V.  Knox  Essays  Moral  and  Literary. 

Prof.  Fisk  P.  Brewer,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  U.S.A.     [330.] 

Tourgfo  FonPs  Errand',  Joel  Barlow  Oration  (July  4th,  1787),  Constitution  0/ I7<iit 
Conspiracy  of  Kings. 

Miss  A.  Brewer,  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [250.] 
Mrs.  Whitney  Hitherto,  Sights  and  Insights. 

Rev.  C.  Brewster,  Heaton  Moor.     [i75-] 
Berkeley  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

A.  Bright,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool.     [180.] 
Marvell  Poems. 

E.  F.  Bright  [Mill  Hill  School],  Arnewood,  Bournemouth.     [165a] 
J.  Hogg  .Microscope ;  J.  G.  Wood  Homes  without  Hands, 
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J.  VV.  Bright,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [150.] 
J.  Trumbull  J/f/^iW^//;  HaLiamondLeaA  oMt/ HacA^/;  G.  Aino^  Prwinceo/ Mary  land, 

P.  M.  Bright  [Mill  Hill  School],  Amewood,  Bournemouth.     [500.] 
Robertson  History  of  Scotland  \  Huxley  Physiography  \  R.  Ferguson  Electricity* 

J.  Britten,  F.L.S.,  i8.  West  Square,  S.E.     [200.] 
Lisle  Husbandry.    (Botanical  desiderata.) 

Miss  Brooke,  14,  Queen  Adelaide  Road,  Penge,  S.E.     [400.] 
Smiles  Self  Help  ;  Miss  Porter  Thaddem  of  Warsaw, 

Mrs.  Brooks,  Birmingham.     [4500.] 

Bryant  Poems  ;  Scott  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Bridal  of  Triermain  ;   Goldsmitb  TravelUr\ 
Lyly  Euphues  and  his  England',  J.  Rogers  Antipopopriestianism. 

Miss  E.  G.'  Brown,  Clinton,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [230.] 
F.  Cooper  Last  of  Mohicans,  Pioneers. 

Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown,  Further  Barton,  Cirencester.     [4SC».] 

T.  EUwood  Life  ;  tr.  Le  Clerc*s  Primitive  Fathers  \  Crabbe  Poems ;  Kirbv  Habits 
and  Instincts  of  Animals ;    Porter  Porcelain  and  Glass  Manufacture,  Silk  Mann- 


Ueograpntcal  Magazine;   ooiutng  ue  Mornays  i^nrisnan  jKctigton  ;  naruian  A. 
cellany  (vol.  i) ;   H.  Vaugban  Silex  Scintillans ;  Ashmole  Antiquities  of  Berkshire. 

Miss  E.  Brown,  Further  Barton,  Cirencester.     [3000.] 

lAxAnex  Pneumatics',  Penn  Works',  H.'SliWer  Old  Red  Sandstone;  BucklsMd  If  eliqut'a 
Diluviana;  Holland  Manufactures  in  Metals;  Sir  J.  Herschel  Astronomy;  Kater  and 
Lardncr  Mechanics;  Wallace  Island  Life;  Henry  Epitome  of  Chemistry;  W.  Grove 
Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  Contributions  to  Science;  Gullick  and  Timbs  Painting; 
J.  R.  Planch^  History  of  British  Costume  ;  J.  C.  Maxwedl  Electricity  and  Magnetism; 
tr.  Dnpin^s  Ecclesiastical  History.     (Desiderata.) 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Brown,  Nicholasville,  Kentucky,  U.S.A.     [250.] 
A.  W.  Welby  Poems, 

Mrs.  S.  V.  V.  Brown,  Clinton,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [icxx).] 
Hare  Life  of  Bunsen ;  E.  E.  Hales  In  His  Name ;  F.  Cooper  Prairie, 

Mrs.  Murray  Browne,  Aldmondsbury,  Tewkesbury.     [200.] 

Raleigh  History  of  World, 

Mrs.  W.  Browne,  38,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W.     [4450.] 

T.  Watson  Poems;  Selden  Table  Talk;  May  History  of  Parliament;  Udall  Dio^ 
irephcs  ;  Geikie  Scenery  and  Geology  of  Scotland,  Text -book  of  Geology',  Scott  Waverlty; 
Farrar  Families  of  Speech  ;  Helps  Companions  of  my  Solitude ;  Tindal  Rapines  Historv 
o^  England;  Miss  Austen  The  Watsons,  Lady  Susan,  Emma;  J.  Chetbam  Angler's 
Vcule-MrcHm  ;  Wheler  Journey  into  Greece ;  H.  Brooke  Conservation  of  Health ;  Keats 
Lamia,  Isabel. 

Rev.  R.  Bruce,  Huddersfield.     [330.] 
Abp.  Thomson  Laros  of  Thought ;  Baxter  Apology ;  Scotch  Metrical  Version  of  Psalms, 

Dr.  T.  N.  Brushfield,  Budleigh  Salterton.    [33,000.] 

Hobbes  Leviathan;  Tvndall  Alpine  Glaciers;  R.  Thorcsbv  Z^/iorvj  ^tXiikon  Synopsis 
Medicince;  Va-rVer  Introduction  to  Gothic  Architecture ;  Wrifitxt  Essays  on  A  rchetologt'ca  I 
Subjects,  Essays  on  Middle  Ages  ;  Woodall  Surgeon's  Mate ;  Dickens  Letters ;  Doran 
History  of  Court  Fools,  Saints  and  Sinners ;  G.  Sandys  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun 
1610  ;  N.  HcUairs  Wayside  Flora  ;  Diaon  Royal  Windsor,  Switzers,  Her  Majesty's 
Tower,  History  of  T-wo  Queens  ;  Barret  Theorike  of  Warres  ;  N.  B.  Ward  Closed 
Cases  for  Plants ;  Foster  Physiology ;  Berkeley  British  Mosses ;  C.  Greville  Memoirs ; 


Che^elden  Anatomy  of  Human  Body ;  H.  Baker  Microscope  made  Easy.  T.  Needham 
Nero  Microscopical  Discoveries;  Swan  SjPeculum  Mundi;  Gale  Court  of  the  Gentiles; 
Blount  Ancient  Tenures;  Che)'ne  English  Malady;  Dial,  on  Laws  of  Eng.  1531 ;  H. 
Stubbes  Indian  Nectar;  T.  Gale  Antidotarie;'iA.  Conway  Demonology;  Barrough 
Physick;  tr.  Bonefs  Mercurius  Compitalitius  '.i .  Johnson  Parey's  Chirurgery ',  Sir  L, 
Blount  Natural  History ;  Speed  Adam  out  of  Eden  ;  Teonge  Diary ;  Charleton  Ternary 
0f  Paradoxes;  Exeter  Newsfa^ers  [i%\.\k  c);  T.  Raynald  Birth  of  Mankind;  Harvey 
Aforbus  Anglicus;    Tryon  Aphorisms  and  Rules;    London  Ckronicle\  Hnth  Life  ^ 
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Buckle  \  A.  T^IUon  James  T.\  J.  Hester  Pkioravanie**  Secre/s;  Floyer  and  RaTnaid 
Ca/fi  BaikiHg ;  Kecorao  Urinal  of  Phytic  \  Harvey  Art  of  Curing  Diseases  dr  Exiecia- 
titm\  W.  MountaKtie  Delights  of  Hoi  land  \  Sir  K.  Digby  Nature  of  Bodies  \  BvcUe 
Miscellaneous  IVorks  (vol.  i):  W.  Coles  Art  of  Simpling\  Mainwaring  Physiciam\ 
Repository^  Vita  Sana ;  J.  H.  Kennet  Winter  on  Shores  of  Sfediterranean,  Nuiritian  in 
Health  and  Disease  \  J.  R.  Groen  Short  History ^  Stray  Studies  ;  A.  Fox  tr.  Wurti 
Surgery ;  L.  Oliphant  Land  of  Gilead ;  W.  Burton  Commentary  oh  Antaminu^ 
Itinerary ;  Sir  T.  Martin  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  J.  Robinson  Eudoxa  ;  Hoyle  SeetHcal 
Chemist^  Experiments  on  Chemical  Principles^  Medicinal  Experiments ;  1  tanister  Histnj 
of  Man  \  Kutler  Remains  \  J.  H.Newman  Historical  S tie  tches\  Froude  History  tf 
England ;  Maycme  Cookery ;  Hlagravc  Astrological  Practice  of  Physic :  D*Israd 
Curiosities  of  Literature  y  Charles  J. ;  J.  P.  tr.  Eambresarius'  Art  of  Physic ;  L.  Stepbeo 
Pope ;  Bulwer  Pathomyotomia  ;  Ward  Dickens ;  Wittie  Survey  of  Hea-z'e$ts :  Ambrose 
Media  ;  Rurosey  Organon  Salutis  ;  Risdon  Surx^ey  of  Derfon  ;  tr.  BruePs  Praxis 
Medicina ;  Westmacott  Scripture  Herbal  \  Raleigh  Prerogative  of  Parliament', 
Macaulay  Biographies  ;  P.  Moore  Hope  of  Health  ;  Cogan  Haven  of  Health ;  Arck- 
magirus  Anglo-gallicus  1658 ;  Lieut. -Col.  B.  Whist-piayer ;  W.  Campbell  Correct  Ctrd. 

L.  H.  Buckingham,  Boston,  U.S.A.     [1250.] 
T.  Jefferson  Writings,  Autobiography. 

W.  W.  Buckland,  I2I,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.     [500.] 

Burnet  Life  and  Death  of  Rochester  \  Hobbes  Rhetorick,  Discourse  on  Lenn. 

R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [2200.] 

Z.  Pike  Expedition  to  Sources  of  Mississippi  \  Kendall  Traxfels  thrvugh  Vniiri 
States  \  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsvlvania\  S.  Williams  History  of  Vermont  \  J.  Henij 
Campaign  against  Quebec  \  W.  R.  Smith  Lectures  \  Atlantic  Montk/yiS6t;  PopuUf 
Science  Monthly.     (Also  miscellaneous  slips  from  other  magazines.) 

H.  P.  Bull,  Hereford.     [1200.J 
Disraeli  Vivian  Grey. 

T.  Bunyan,  The  Tower  of  London.     [800.] 

Felton  Treatise  on  Carriages  \  J.  GrsMt  Burgk  Schools  of  Scotland ;  Queef^s  RegMla- 
lions  for  the  Army  (i8o8). 

Rev.  T.  Burdett,  Rawdon,  Leeds.     [700.] 

R.  Carpenter  Experience ;  Lady  Barker  AVw  Zealand ;  Dryden  Si.  Eurenwnft 
Essays ;  Britannia;  Speculum  1683 ;  T.  N.  dmquest  of  West  Indies  \  Glanvill  Scepia 
Scientijiia  ;  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Island^  Poetical  Aliscellanies,  Elisa,  Locusts  ;  0. 
Fletcher  (Christ's  Victory^  Chrisfs  Triumph  \  Brinsley  Ludus  Literarius,  Pt'sinj:  •'/ 
Parts  ;  Quarles  Emblems  ;  Eortescue  Papers  \  R.  H.  Regimen  Sanitatis  SaUrHi  \ 
Oriiiinal  Letters  ^Ellis). 

Rev.  J.  Y.  Burk,  Clarksboro*,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     [225.] 
Suckling  Works  \   Oldham  Works. 

Mrs.  Burton,  19,  Fassctt  Square,  Dalston,  E.     [550.] 
G.  Brimley  Essays ;  Huxley  Lay  Sermons. 

Miss  E.  F.  Burton,  Carlisle.    [11,000.] 

Maundeville  Trax'els\  Charleton  Chorea  Gigantum  \  Martin  Xatuml  Histctry.  T. 
Robinson  Gaxvlkind\  tr.  DuhamcTs  Husbandry  \  Xugent  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  iks 
Laivs  ;  Hales  Golden  Remains',  Bilson  Perpetual  Go-i-emnwnt of  Ckrisfs  Church',  F.  t. 
Hist.'O'  of  Eduuinl  //. ;  Fitzherbert  Surveying;  Udall  Erasmus*  Paraphrases;  Elyot 
Go7-t'r7tour;  Stow  Surv^ey  of  London:  Bell  Survey  of  Popery;  Carpenter  MicrosofPfX 
Cottorell  Cassandra',    ^iol^e  Camerurius'  Lit-ing  Library;   Stapleton   Return  of  c'«- 


_..   ...itgv',   fi^irwan   ueo/ogicti.    _. _  ,    

Wat'^rs  ;  Loudon  and  Wise  Complete  Gardener;  }.  Imison  Sch*fol  of  Art;  K.  Bemanl 
Guide  against  Witches,    i Miscellaneous  and  Desiderata.) 

Miss  L.  A.  Burtt,  Welboume,  Grantham.     [250.] 
liawden  Domesday  Bi*ok. 

•J.  Butler,  Halliwell  Road,  Bolton.     [400.] 
Pepys  Diary. 

Miss  M.  J.  Butler,  Rye,  Sussex.     [iSoo.] 

Rev.  C.  Marshall  Gar.ieHim^'  ami  Fishponds',  Arbuthnot  Diet;  Medical  Temper  ana 
Journal ;  Salmon  Synopsis  Medtcintg, 
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Miss  A.  Byington,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [2450] 

Robertson  Sermons ;  Thoreau  Letters^  A  Yankee  in  Canada^  A  Week  on  ike  Concord 
Rixfer,  Maine  IVoods,  Walden  ;  Whipple  Character  and  Characierisiic  Men  ;  Howells 
Lady  of  tke  Aroostook  \  S.  Judd  Margaret  \  Poe  Works  \  Mrs.  Whitney  Leslie  Gold- 
iktvaite.  We  Girls^  Patience  Strong's  Outings^  Other  Girls^  Gayworikys^  Real  Folk, 
HiikertOt  Sigkts  and  Insights. 

A.  Caland,  Leeu warden,  Holland.     [1300.] 
(Many  special  quotations.) 

J.  W.  Caldwell,  Laurenceburgh,  Dearborn  Co.,  Indiana,  U.S.A.     [2400.] 

Kames  Elements  of  Criticism]  Geikie  Life  in  the  Woods',  Ascham  Scholemasiet \ 
J.  Rogers  Glnsse  of  Godly  Love ;  J.  Lane  Tom  Tel-  Troth  \  Passionate  Morrtce  1503 ; 
Tell'Trothes  New  Yeares  Gift  159^  ;  T.  Powell  Tom  of  all  Trades  \  Bancroft  Footprints 
of  Time ;  Blackstone  Commentaries  ;  Cruse  Ensebitts  \  C.  Wilkins  Bhagvat. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Caley,  353,  West  51st  Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.     [150.] 
J.  W.  Draper  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 

*Mrs.  G.  M.  E.  Campbell,  Peckham.     [4000.] 

Rowe  Tamerlane,  Ambitious  Stepmother,  Fair  Penitent,  Ulysses;  Otway  Orphan; 
J^ry  den  A  uri'Hg-ZeAe;  G.Sta.aho^  Paraphrase;  Ha.con  Syltfa,  Life  and  Death  \  Paston 
Letters;  J.  Trapp  Abra-muU. 

*J.  D.  Campbell,  29,  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  Kensington  Gore,  S.W.     [190.] 

Burt  Letters  from  North  of  Scotland, 

Miss  Cann,  Plymouth.     [2500.] 

Hobbes  Considerations,  Art  of  Rhetoric,  Dialogue,  Ten  Dialogues;  Drayton  Poems; 
Wither  Britain^s  Remembrancer, 

M.  Cann,  Plymouth.     [1650.] 

Prcscott  Conquest  of  Mexico;  Grove  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces  ;  Penn  Address  to 
Protestants  ;  N.  Biggs  New  Dispensatory. 

H.  H.  Carlisle  [Mill  Hill  School],  Southampton.     [750.] 

D'Israeli  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Carothers,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  U.S.A.     [1900.] 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  Memoirs ;  B.  Franklin  Works ;  R.  G.  White  Et/ery- 
Day  English  ;  C.  Mather  Magnalia  Christi. 

F.  J.  Carpenter,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.     [200.] 
Sir  T.  Browne  Christian  Morals, 

Miss  L.  Carpenter,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [150.] 
Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania  (vol.  2). 

J.  P.  Carr,  B.A.,  Westward  Ho  !   Devon.     [400.] 

Bp.  Watson  Apology  for  Bible ;  Trench  On  Payables,  Synonyms  of  New  Testament, 

Miss  A.  Carter,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [200.] 
Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania  (vol.  4). 

Miss  11.  A.  Carter,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Lc  Conte  Religion  and  Science. 

J.  H.  Chamberlain,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.     [60.] 
Whitney  Life  and  Growth  of  Language. 

R.  S.  Cbamock,  New  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey,     [140.] 
(Miscellaneous  quotations.} 

•The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Cheetham,  Rochester. 

(Special  quotations.) 
11.  Chettle,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.     [1300.] 

Jas.  Mill  British  India  ;  C.  BrontC  Shirley. 

Rev.  G.  Christian,  Redgatc,  Uppingham.     [450.] 
Tourncur  Plays  (vol.  2). 
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E.  R.  Christie,  Tunstall.     [looo.] 
Dekker  Plays  (vol.  4) ;  J.  R.  Green  Short  History. 

P.  Clark,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall.     [$00.] 
CaxtoD  Paris  and  Vienne, 

P.  Clarke,  Ecigbaston,  Birmingham.     [500.] 
Sir  J.  Rots  North-  West  Passage, 

Mrs.  S.  Clements,  Shoemakertown,  Montgomery,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [800.] 
H.  Reed  Lectures  on  English  Literature^  English  Poets,  English  History, 

T.  C.  Clough,  Aspatria,  Carlisle.     [800.] 
Heywood  Piays  (vol.  3) ;  Brome  Plays  (vol.  3). 

Dr.  T.  M.  Coan,  no,  East  56th  Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.    [650.] 

Sterne  Sentitnental  Journey. 

J.  Cockbum,  Pine  Grove,  Selkirk.     [1500.] 

Swift  \\  'orks  ;  Bp.  Beveridffe  PritMite  Thoughts ;  Transactions  at  Court  ofS^in^  1678 : 
liss  Martineau  Autobiography ;  Derham  Physico-  Theology ;  Howitt  Booh  of^  the Setufm: 
Ld.  Cockbum  Journal,  Memorials  0/  his  Time,  Life  of  Jeffrey ;    Francis  Memuit  ^ 


Miss  Martineau  Autobiography ;  Derham  Physico-  Theology ;  Howitt  Book  oj^  thti  Season', 
Ld.  Cockbum  Journal,  Memorials  of  his  Time,  Life  of  Jeffrey ;  Francis  Memuit  ^ 
Palnierston  ;  Arnot  Criminal  Tiials  of  Scotland  \  Bevineton  Literary  History  of  Mitdk 


Ag^s\  \\o\\.on  Arraignment  of  Error  \  J  anncion  Hermes  Scythicus;  D'lu^ieliAmemiiia 
of  Literature.    (Many  desiderata  and  special  quotations.) 

Mrs.  S.  Colenso,  Norwich.    [250.] 
Thackeray  Esmond. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Cook,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.    [1800.] 
Lowell  Among  My  Books ;  Emerson  Poems ;  A.  Gray  Botany. 

E.  H.  Cook,  B.  A.  [Mill  Hill  School],  Warwick  Road,  Upper  Clapton.  [2400.] 

Miall  Nonconformist ;  S.  Hayward  Sermons ;  Lynch  Self- Im fir ovenmnt,  Theej^iao 
Trt'nal;  Scars  Athanasia  ;  Sala'  Lady  Chesterfield',  Baldw.  Brown  Ecclesiastteul  Tndk; 
J.  Morris  Sermtms.    (Miscellaneous  quotations.) 

J.  C.  Coombs,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [650.] 
D.  G.  Mitchell  Seven  Stories. 

A.  H.  Coombs,  Keyford  School,  Frome.     [750-] 

Alison  History  of  Europe. 

Miss  A.  K.  Cooper,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol.    [1500.] 

Wordsworth  Wagoner,  White  Doe,  Sonnets  \  Blake  Songs  of  fnnorence,  etc.;  C*rid« 
Chartism,  Inaugural  Address  1866;  Clough  Poems',  Browning  Dramatic  Idylls',  Coie- 
ridge  Poems. 

Miss  E.  Cooper,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol.    [1450.] 

Raleigh  Last  Fight  of  Rer>enge\  Seldon  Tahle-talk',C\ie%iex  Love's  Martyr-,  Mank 
English  Language  ;  Tennyson  (Jue^n  Mary ;  Hazlitt  English  Poets. 

Mrs.  Coote,  Andover.     [950.] 

TuUorh  English  Puritanism  ;  Blackie  Songs  of  Religion  and  Life,  Lays  of  the  Ht'ik- 
lands;  Peard  Water-farming',  ^horthouse  John /nglcsant. 

J.  J.  Cope,  10,  Elgin  Road,  Maida  Vale,  W.     [1300.] 

Foote  Mayor  of  Garratt\  Court  Martial  on  Sir  J.  Cope;  Salmon  Doron  Median^', 
Bumet  Life  and  Death  of  Earl  Rochester;  Whittock  Complete  Book  of  Trades;  CuI' 
pepper  Engliih  Physician  ;  Burke  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 

Miss  E.  A.  Cossins,  Calne.     [750.] 
Miss  Martineau  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  (vol.  x). 

Rev.  F.  Countryman,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.     [2050.] 

Edwards  Freedom  of  Will;   H.  AValpole  Castle  of  Otranto;    Richardson  Clarist*; 
.  Middleton  Cicero. 

*J.  M.  Cowper,  Canterbury.     [25.] 
Parii/i  Registers  of  Canterbury. 
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H.  Cox,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.     [loo.] 
M.  Drayton  Agincourt. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Crake,  Holmfirth,  Huddersfield.     [550.] 

Mrs.  OHphant  Chronicles  of  Carlingjord^  Salem  Chapel  \    Chalmers  Aslronomical 
Discourses. 

Miss  M.  E.  Craney,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.     [900.] 

Bctterton  The  Stage  \  VL,Yfa\^\e  Memoirs  0/  George  IIjI,\  V^VLTney  Htslory  of  Music, 

C.  J.  A.  Crawley,  High  School,  Nottingham.     [200.] 
Green  Physical  Geology, 

Miss  E.  M.  Creak,  Cheadle  Hulme,  Stockport.     [1300.] 
Maurice  Prophets  and  Kings ;  Bain  Senses  and  Intellect, 

T.  G.  Creak,  Cheadle  Hulme,  Stockport.     [700.] 
Brewster  Life  0/ Newton. 

H.  P.  Crofton,  Manchester.     [1550.] 
Pecock  Repressor. 

W.  E.  Crofts,  Bideford,  Devon.     [500.] 

M.  Arnold  Poems  \  Jevons  Principles  0/ Science y  Logic, 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cross,  4,  Mylne  Street,  Myddelton  Square,  E.C.     [90.] 
Mangan  Poems.    (Miscellaneous  quotations.) 

Miss  F.  E.  A.  Crosse,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Guildford.     [400.] 

G.  P.  R.  James  Damley ;  W.  Collins  Woman  in  White ;  Lytton  Godoiphin. 

B.  H.  Cunnington  [Mill  Hill  School],  Devizes.     [140.] 

Addison  Dialogues  on  Medals. 

C.  W.  Cunnington  [Mill  Hill  School],  King's  College,  London.     [500.] 
Mivart  Elements  0/  Anatomy. 

Mrs.  G.  Curgenven,  113,  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.     [200.] 
Fortnom  Maiolica, 

Miss  Curgenven,  11,  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W.     [400.] 

Nichol  Architecture  0/  the  Heavens ;  J.  R.  Green  Readings  from  English  History. 

Miss  R.  Curgenven,  1 1,  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  W.     [200.] 
Dowden  Shakspere  Primer, 

Miss  Curteis,  Leasam,  Rye,  Sussex.     [900.] 
Wellington  Dispatches, 

Miss  B.  C.  Curteis,  Leasam,  Rye.     [150.] 
Singer  History  of  Playing  Cards. 

F.  Curteis,  Leasam,  Rye.     [20a] 
O.  Walker  Education, 

H.  B.  Curwen  [Mill  Hill  School],  Westridge,  Hampstead,  N.W.     [150.] 
Barham  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

\jaAy  Elizabeth  Cust,  13,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.     [130.] 
Rymer  Fcedera  (English  parts). 

R.  N.  Cust,  64,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W.     [600.] 
Bunyan  Holy  War;  Hakluyt  yioyages;  Heher  Poems, 

E.  Dakin,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [150.] 
F.  W.  Myers  Poems. 

T.  R.  Dallmeyer  [Mill  Hill  School],  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W.     [800.] 
Tait  and  Stewart  Unseen  Unitferse ;  Tait  Recent  Physical  Science, 

Phil.  Trans.  1882-8-4.  •  41 
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Miss  L.  G.  Daniel,  Stonegravels,  Chesterfield.     [500.] 
Scott  Keni/uvfik, 

•R.  Danks,  Chestnut  Walk,  Worcester.     [130.] 
Butler  Remains, 

•C.  Daubeny,  Combe  Down,  Bath.     [560.] 
Keightley  History  0/  England. 

Rev.  A.  Davies,  Coombe  Road,  South  Croydon.     [1650.] 
Milman  Latin  Christianity » 

B.  Dawson,  Thfe  Mount,  Hampstead.     [300.] 
Oladstone  Homeric  Synchronism. 

Mrs.  T.  F.  C.  Demarest,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     [60] 

J.  Bartlett  Mexican  Boundary. 

Miss  De  Nalorp,  Clevedon  Hall,  Somerset.     [450.] 
Duke  of  Argyll  Reign  of  Law  \  Chalmers  Constitution  of  Man. 

J.  H.  Dewhurst  [Mill  Hill  School],  Skipton,  Yorks.     [400.] 
Sir  J.  Hcrschel  Popular  Lectures. 

H.  Dixon,  124,  De  Beauvoir  Road,  N.     [1500.] 

C.  Stanford  Symbols  of  Christ ;  Scott  Poems ^  Leuly  of  the  Lake. 

C.  E.  Doble,  M.A.,  Oxford.     [3700.] 

"^.GxtyxWe  Life  of  Sidney  \  Luttrell  Brief  Relation  \  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men 
(Rigaud) ;  Plot  Oxfordshire,  Staffordshire  \  Gutch  Collection  of  Curiosities, 

Mrs.  Dobson,  South  Shields.     [50a] 
Merlin  (pt.  x.  E.E.T.S.). 

T.  Dobson,  South  Shields.     [2200.] 

De  Foe  Moll  Flanders,  Captain  Singleton,  English  Tradesman,  History  ef  Devil, 
History  of  Apparitions  ;  Merlin  (E.E.T.S.). 

W.  Doig,  Broomhall,  Sheffield.     [350.] 
Congreve  Plays, 

•W.  Douglas,  3,  St.  George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill.     [33,ocx).] 

Tennyson  Ltn-cr^s  Tale\  Miss  Braddon  Lady  Audley*s  Secret^  Henry  Dunbar,  Onl\ 
a  Clodf  Auntra  Floyd  \  Scott  Woodstock  \  Mrs.  Wood  Channtngs;  Markbam  Frvzm 
Sea;  Wallace  Australasia ;  Bates  Central  America;  Johnston  Africa;  F.  Morris 
British  Birds,  British  Moths  ;  Nares  Voyage  to  Polar  Sea  •  Richardson  GrcL-gy ; 
Tyndall  Fragrnrnts  of  Science,  Heat;  Bastian  Brain;  Prof.  Green  Coal;  Maun* 
Physical  Geography  of  Sea  ;  Blake  Zoology  ;  H.  Spencer  Biology ;  D.  Wilson  Prt' 
historic  Man  ;  Lubbock  Metamorphoses  of  Insects,  lA'ild  Ffotoers ;  tr.  Pouchefs  L'mi- 
verse;  In^lis  Our  Austral  Coustus;  Wright  Animal  Life;  G.  Allen  Colour  Sens/: 
Tyas  inid  Fhnvers;  Wraxall  Life  in  the  Sea;  "WbeweU  indications  of  the  Creator: 
L.inke8tcr  Degeneration  ;  Owen  Skeleton  and  Teeth  ;  Patterson  Zoology ;  Gantbcr 
Fishes;  Wilson  Farming;  Roscoe  Chemistry;  Darwin  Mo^>ements  of  Plants;  Wood- 
ward Fossil  Shells ;  Quincy  Compleai  Dispensatory ;  tr.  LommeVs  Stature  of  Ligkl; 
F.  Bakewell  Geology  for  Schools;  J.  Young  Ceramic  Art;  B.  Richardson  Diseases  ef 
Modern  Life;  Le  Conte  Monocular  Vision  ;  Harting  British  Animals  Extinct;  Scciet} 
of  Arts  youmal;  Farrar  On  Language ;  Mivart  Elementary  Anatomy,  Cat;  NicholsoQ 
Zoology^  Palaeontology ;  Hulme  Wild  Flowers ;  F.  Bell  Gegcnbauer*s  Com^ratitr 
Anatomy;  Thomas  Diseases  of  Women;  Duhring  Diseases  of  Skin;  VLoosa,  Diseases  cf 
Ear;  Peaslec  Ovarian  Tumours;  Bullock  Cazeaux*  Midwifery;  Gross  Diseases  0} 
Urinary  Organs'.  Clark  Van  der  Hoex<eh*s  Zoology;  Roberts  Handbook  of  Medicine: 
\a^.%%  Bile;  Holaen  Human  Osteology;  A.  Hamilton  Nervous  Diseases;  Cohen  Throat 
Diseases;  Walton  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  Fuller  Diseases  of  Lungs;  T.  Bryant /'rw/ziv 
of  Surgery  \  Burnett  ^<ir;  l^orz  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  Van  Buren  Diseases  of  Genitf- 
Urinary  Organs  ;  Kingzett  Animal  Chemistry ;  Thudichum  Chemical  Physioh^gy, 
Pathology  of  the  Urine;  Harley  Materia  Medica;  Bentley  Botany;  Fox  Oione  and 
Aniozone;  Smith  Glaucoma;  Fownes  Chemistry;  ^.'^'\\%oTi  Anatomisfs  Vade Mecum: 
Habershon  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen  ;  Jones  and  Sieveking  PathologiceU  Anatomy; 
Thompson  Diseases  of  Prostate, 

J.  J.  Dow,  Fanibault,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.     [iioo.] 

Burnet  History  of  Own  Time ;  tr.  Erasmus*  Moria  Encomium, 
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Mrs.  Dowden,  Rathmines,  Dublin.     [450.] 

M.  Arnold  Poems. 

Sylvan  Drey,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [170.] 
Wcems  Li/e  of  Washington, 

Prof.  T.  M.  Drown,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [1800.] 
Raymond  Glossary  0/ Mining  Terms. 

Miss  E.  Dniitt,  8,  Strathmore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W.    [500.] 
Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriotapkia, 

Miss  K.  Druitt,  8,  Strathmore  Gardens,  W.     [2600.] 

Playford  Skill  of  Musick ;  Morley  Introduction  to  Musicke  ;  Wesley  Psalms  6f  Hymns, 

R.  Druitt,  Christchurch,  Hants.     [3700.] 
Hammond  On  the  Psalms  \  De  Foe  Voyage  round  the  World  \  T.  Brown  Works. 

H.  C.  Drury  [Mill  Hill  School],  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin.     [looo.] 
Lady  Herbert  Hubner's  Round  the  World ;  F.  Stevenson  Mission  Fields. 

Alex.  Duane,  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  U.S.A.    [200.] 
Hawthorne  French  and  Italian  Journals ;  J.  Keill  Essays  on  Animal  (Economy, 

Rev.  E.  J.  Dukes,  41,  Barnsbury  Street,  Islington.     [350.] 
Owen  Mind  of  God,  Holy  Spirit, 

A.  B.  C.  Dunbar,  41,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

Ecclesiastical  words  from  various  sources, 

T.  Duncan  [Mill  Hill  School],  Grove  Hill,  Otley,  Yorkshire.     [250.] 
M.  Davies  Unorthodox  London. 

•D.  Durell,  2,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.G.     [450.] 
Motteux  Rabelais ;  Barrow  Serntons, 

C.  E.  Edmunds,  Lewisburg,  Union  Co.,  Pa.,  U.S.A.    [300.] 
T.  Norton  Calvin^s  Institutes. 

A.  Eldwards,  Chapmansford,  Wliitchurch,  Hants.     [50a] 
"Winier  Husbandry ;  Dalrymplc  Travels  in  Spain. 

C.  P.  Howards,  2,  Sidney  Villas,  Elliott  Road,  Tumham  Green.     [550.] 

Freeman  General  Sketch  of  European  History ;  E.  Jordan  DiiC  ^urse  of  Natural  Bathes ; 
Goldsmith  Beau  Nash ;  Rutter  Fonthill ;  M.  Conway  Pilgrimage  Earth-ward, 

P.  Edwards  [Mill  Hill  School],  Rochester.     [800.] 
(From  various  sources.) 

•Miss  Eisdell,  Colchester.     [5000.] 

Morris  Earthly  Paradise  \  Ruskin  Unto  this  Lasty  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Queen  of  the 
Air,  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  Lectures  on  Art;  H.  Macmillan  True  Vine,  Bible  teachings  in 
Nature;  Trench  Lectures  on  the  Miracles;  Jean  Infrelow  Poems;  Lindley  Natural 
System  of  Botany ;  E.  Irving  Babylon  and  Infidelity ;  Cowper  Private  Correspondence ; 
Koberts  Clavis  Bibliorum  ;  Oliver  Elementary  Botany. 

Miss  C.  Ellis,  Belgrave,  Leicester.     [looo.] 

Bunyan  Holy  Citie ;  Steele  Taller ;  Addison  Rosamond,  Poems. 

Miss  G.  Ellis,  Stoneleigh,  Leicester,     [no.] 
Adam  Smith  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Miss  M.  Ellis,  Belgrave,  Leicester.    [250.] 
T.  Ell  wood  Autobiography. 

F.  T.  Elworthy,  Wellington,  Somerset.    [5800  ] 

Rogers  Naaman  :  Chronicon  Vilodunense  1420 ;  Peter  Pindar  Works,  (Many  miscel- 
laneous quotations.) 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Wellington,  Somerset.     [5600.] 

Cave  Primitive  Christianity ;  Thackeray  Newcomes ;  Buckle  Civilization ;  tr.  Rollings 
Ancient  History ;  Catlin  North  American  Indians  \  Cowper  Poems, 
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Miss  F.  El  worthy,  Wellington,  Somerset.     [1250.] 

Mrs.  Tameson  Sacred  and  Legendary  Ari^  Legends  of  Monastic  Orders  \  Gonlboora 
Pursuit  0/ Hoi iness. 

Miss  M.  Elworthy,  Wellington,  Somerset.     [250.] 
Rouse  Heavenly  University, 

Talfourd  Ely,  10,  Eldon  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Johnson  Rasse/as. 

Rev.  C.  F.  England,  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds.    [400.] 

H.  Reynolds  John  the  Baptist. 

A.  Erlebach,  B.A.,  Laurel  Cottage,  Mill  Hill.     [3300] 

R.  Burton  Gorilla-Land;  Black  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton^  Princess  of  Tkmle  \ 
Carlyle  Frederic  the  Great  \  Blickling  liomtlies  (E.E.T.S.). 

H.  A.  Erlebach,  B.A.,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.    [2500.] 

Page  Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology ;  Rutley  Study  of  Rocks  \  Huxley  Anatomy  9} 
Invertebrate  Animals  \  Journal  of  Linnman  Society;  Nature.    (Miscellaneous.) 

*Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans,  Llanwrin,  Machynlleth. 
Hakluyt  Voyages  (vol.  x) ;  R.  Lestrange  Quevedo, 

Herbert  A.  Evans,  Westward  Ho,  Devon.    [200a] 


C.  Anstey  New  Bath  Guide;  Faruqhar  Beaux'  Stratagem;  'D*'UTfej  Afadam  Pickle; 
Etheredge  Man  of  Mode;  B.  J  onsen  Vol  pone.  Silent  JVoman,  Alchenttst^  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour^  Bartholomew  Fatr,  Sad  Shepherd^  Staple  of  News ;  Beaumont  ana  Fietcber 


Plays  t  Scornful  Lady;  Fletcher  Af,  Thomas;   Fletcher  and  Massinger  Elder  Brother; 
Connoisseur, 

H.  B.  Evans  [Mill  HiU  School],  Tyndall's  Park,  Bristol.     [200.] 
Barham  Ingoldshy  Legends. 

Miss  Ewen,  Exrcleston,  Chester.    [850.] 

Miss  Yonge  Cameos ;  W.  Irving  Bracebridge  Hall, 

J,  E.  Ewen,  Eccleston,  Chester.     [150.] 
Bunyan  Grace  Abounding, 

W.  E.  Pales,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [25.] 

Kent  Commentaries. 

C.  J.  Farr,  Broadchalke,  Salisbury.     [2500.] 

E  'ULeiWoT  Priesthood;  Brewster  .l/i;r^  Worlds  than  One;  H.  Kogen  Eclipse  of  Fsi/i; 
J.  Parker  Paraclete;  Bryce  Holy  Roman  Empire:  M'Cosh  Divine  Government,  Lockyer 
Astronomy;  Gn'ikie  Physical  Geography.    (Desiderata.) 

Miss  E.  M.  Farrand,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S.A.     [240.] 

Josselyn  New  Eni*-lartd  Rarities,  New  England  Voyages;  Anne  Bradstreet  Poems; 
PenhsiWow /ndtan  li'ars;  Journal  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Miss  E.  A.  Fawsett,  Baumber.     [750.] 
Prescott  Philip  II, 

Rev.  A.  P.  Fayers,  Yeadon,  Leeds.     [3000.] 

Pope  Essay  on  Man,  Moral  Essays,  Sappho,  January  and  May,  Dunciad,  Letters; 
Sherlock  Discourses;  Hamilton  Berthollefs  Art  of  Dyeing;  Colquhoun  Commtrce  and 
Police  of  River  Thames;  Addison  Cato,  The  Drummer;  Coleridge  Shakespeare  N^Us; 
Chalmers  Evidences. 

G.  L.  Fen  wick,  Chester.     [2200.] 
Thomas  Poems ;  Byron  Plays  ;  Goldsmith  Deserted  Village, 

Miss  Ferguson,  Ilkley,  Leeds.     [820.] 

Stanley  Jewish  Church. 

D,  Ferguson,  Colombo,  Ceylon.     [550.] 

Knox  Historical  Narration  of  Ceylon  ;  G.  Macdonald  Poems ;  E.  Arnold  Light  o/Asi*. 

R.  F.  Ferguson,  9,  Alexandra  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W.     [$00] 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  Works;  llorley  Critical  Miscellanies, 
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E.  C.  Fcman,  78,  Gower  Street,  W.C.    [950.] 

W.  Collins  Poems ;  Lord  Lansdowne  Poems ;  Lecky  Europe  in  i%th  Century, 

Mrs.  B.  Ferrey,  55,  Inverness  Terrace,  W.    [500.] 
Law  Serious  CalL 

Miss  H.  Field,  58,  Grosvenor  Road,  Canonbury,  N.     [1150.] 
Kingsley  Miscellanies :  Addison  Dialogues  on  Medals  \  Balfour  Stewart  Heal. 

Miss  Margaret  Field,  Rownton,  Northallerton.     [150.] 
Generydes  (E.E.T.S.). 

A.  H.  Fison,  St.  Clere,  Sevenoaks.     [800.] 
Lyell  Principles  of  Geology, 

•F.  G.  Fitch,  5,  Lancaster  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.  W.     [200.] 
Eikon  Basilike, 

H.  M.  Fitz-Gibbon,  M.A.,  Dublin.     [1500.] 

Heywood  P^sTf  (vol.  2) ;  Kinglake  Cn>«^/i ;  C\ery  Mittor  Tactics  \  Webb  Faust  x  Fife- 
Coolcson  Armies  of  the  Balkans ;  Harman  Caveat ;  Awdeley  Fratemitie  of  Vacabondes ; 
Scribner's  Magazine ;  Ford  Broken  Heart. 

Miss  E.  FiU-Randolph,  36,  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.    [550.] 
Hamerton  Intellectual  Life ;  £.  F.  Burr  Ad  Fidem. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay,  M.A.,  33,  Avondale  Square,  S.E. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Plays. 

\V.  H.  Flecker,  Eastbourne.     [150.] 
Carlyle  Sartor  Resartus. 

A.  E.  Fletcher  [Mill  HiU  School],  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool.     [500.] 

Dickens  Nicholas  Nickleby,  David  CopperfUld\  Miss  Muloch  John  Halifax  \  Lytton 
Alight  and  Morning. 

Rev.  C.  J.  H.  Fletcher,  Earls  Croome,  Oxford.     [550.] 
Johnson  Letters  (vols.  1  and  2). 

W.  Floyd,  Birmingham.    [850.] 
Johnson  Rambler, 

G.  E.  Foster,  Milford,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.    [50.] 
W.  R.  Alger  Doctrine  of  Future  Life. 

J.  H.  Foster,  Portsmouth,  New  Haven,  U.S.A.     [150.] 
Thatcher  Military  Journal ;  Goldsmith  Natural  History. 

Miss  M.  A.  Foster,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.     [425.] 
Appleton  Sermons ;  Goldsmith  Natural  History, 

Mrs.  Fowlc,  Milverton,  Somerset.     [750.] 
Scott  Last  Minstrel ;  Helps  Social  Pressure. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Durham.     [625.] 

Ripon  Chapter  Acts  (Surtees)  ;  Newminster  Cartularies  (Surtees) ;  Afemorials  of 
Ripon  (Surtees). 

"W.  W.  Fowler,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     [900.] 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Plays. 

Miss  A.  Foxall,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.     [11,250.] 

Joanna  Baillie-  Poems  ;  Carlyle^  Past  and  Present^  Miscellanies  \  Mrs.  Browning 
Poems \  Scott  Antiquary.  Goldsmith  Plays  \  WhewpU  History  of  Inductive  Sciences'. 
Cowper  Odyssey;  hy  ell  Elements  of  Geology ;  W .  Smith  Strata  7denti/ted ;  Maundrell 
journey  to  Jerusalent  \  T.  Martineau  Endeavour  after  Christian  Cife\  tr.  Pomefs 
/history  of  Drugs  \  Tyndall  Fragments  of  Science  ;  James  I.  Counter-blast  '.Penitent 
Confession  1638  ;  Freeman  Architecture;  H.  George  Progress  and  Poverty '^  Ellacombe 
Sells  of  Church. 

F.  Franke,  Halle  a.  Saale.     [750.] 

MacCormac  Antiseptic  Surgery  \  Earle  Philology  of  English  Tongue, 
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P.  F.  Frankland,  14,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.    [50.] 
Huxley  Hume, 

J.  H.  French,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [180.] 
Farrar  Silence  and  Voices  of  God. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Fumess,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U:S.A.    [icx).] 

Mrs.  Inchbald  Simple  Story, 

•F.  J.  Furnivall.  M.A,  3,  St.  George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W.    [S»y 

15,000  or  20.000.] 

Paynell  Salerne  Regimen  \  Order  of  Hospitals ;  Steuart  Planter's  Guide ;  G.  Smitk 
Laboratory^  Children  Chemical  Ana  lysis  \  K.  Jameson  Mineralogy  \  Kirwan  Geoli^d 
Essays  \  Imison  School  of  Art  \  Loudon  and  Wise  Complete  Gardener  \  Beddoes  Works; 
Stocqueler  British  India.  (Several  thousands  of  select  quotations  and  cuttings  fr«B 
newspapers ;  as  well  ast  many  special  quotations  searched  for  at  British  Museum.) 

Rev.  W.  S.  Gandy,  Holy  Cross,  Norwich.     [1250.] 

T.  Burroughes  Exposition  of  Hoseai  Preston  New  Covenant,  Breastplate  of  Faith ; 
Bolton  InstrMctions  Jor  Comfort  of  Afflicted  Consciences  ;  H.  Smith  Sermons, 

Miss  F.  A.  Garland,  Bowness,  Windermere.     [300.] 
Four  Supplications  (E.E.T.S.) ;  F.  Conder  Tent-Life  in  Palestine. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Gamett,  Ellicott  City,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [looo.] 
Gower  Confessio  A  mantis. 

Rev.  T.  Gasquoine,  Preswylfa,  Llandudno.     [3750.] 

H.  Spencer  First  Principles',  J.  Gilbert  Christian  Atonement',  Fuller  H^y  «W 
Profane  State. 

A.  E.  Gatward  [Mill  Hill  School],  Bancroft,  Hitchin.     [looa] 
Dickens  Mutual  Friend ;  Macaulay  Milton,  Machiavelli. 

Miss  E.  B.  Geach,  43,  Thurloe  Square,  S.W.     [800.] 

T.  Sheridan  Persius;  Earl  of  Roscommon  Essay  on  7'ranslatcd  Verse;  A.  Philips 
Pastorals ;  Dryden  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Medal',  Sir  J.  lieaumont  Bosworth'FicU\ 
Denham  Cooper's  Hill. 

•H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree.     [2850.] 

N.  Love  Bcnaven turd's  Speculum  \  Life  of  St,  Kathcrine'^  Richardson  Pamela',  E. 
Ward  Vulgus  Briiannicus ;  Hyltun  Scata  Perfcciionis ;  Markham  Cavallarie.  (A  tar 
larj^er  number  in  former  times.)    Also  special  quotations  contributed  to  the  proofs. 

Rev.  K.  F.  Gibbs,  4,  Duke  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.     [15a] 
Golding  tr.  Heminge' s  Postill, 

*Vicary  Gibbs,  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.     [ixoo.] 

Whittinton  Vulgaria',  Sheridan  Plays  \  Goldsmith /'/<7,vj;  Smollett  Roderick  Rand>^m\ 
De  Quincev  C<esars;  Macauls^  Afiscel/aneous  H'ritingn',  H.  Waljpolc  Historic  Dou6ti\ 
W.  Parry  Travels  of  Sir  A.  Sherley;  T.  Stanley  Poems  ;  Fuller  (Good  Thoughts  in  Bad 
Times,  etc.,  Wounded  Conscience. 

Mrs.  \\.  Giflard,  75,  Elizabeth  Street,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.     [800.] 
Richardson  Sir  C.  Grandison  ;  Watson  History  of  Philip  //. 

Miss  Giffard,  Gothic  Lodge,  I^aiherhead.     [2900.] 

Southcy  f)ocfor :  Withers  Juvenilia  ;  Shakspere  Sonnets ;  Tilney  Locrine ;  Londcn 
Ptx>dif>al  1605;  Rowley  Birth  of  Merlin'^  Yorkshire  Tragedy  1608;  Edveard  HL\%<^\ 
Life  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  1602  ;  Harleian  Miscellany  (vol.  2). 

Rev.  J.  M.  Gillington,  Brookwood,  Woking.     [1000.] 
T.  Norton  Calvin's  Institutes. 

Miss  Goodier,  Wilmslow,  Manchester.     [looo.] 

Myers  Catholic  Thoughts. 

Miss  B.  M.  Goodier,  Wilmslow,  Manchester.     [950.] 

Miss  Martineau  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  {vol.  3) ;  De  Quincey  Spanish  Mi!i- 
tary  Nun  \  TroUope  Orley  Farm, 
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J.  S.  Goodman  [MUl  Hill  School],  West  Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W.     [250.] 

Watts  Improvement  of  ike  Mind. 

E.  E.  Goodrich,  Via  Magenta,  Florence.     [275.] 

W.  W.  Story  Roka  di  Roma  ;  Bret  Harte  Works ;  Hawthorne  TrantformaHon, 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Gorton,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  U.S.A.     [1800.] 

J.  G.  Holland  History  0/  West  Massachusetts,  Bay  Path,  Titcomb's  Letters,  Gold 
Foil,  Miss  GilberVs  Career,  Lessons  in  Life,  Letters  to  the  Joneses,  Plain  Talk,  Marble 
Prophecy,  Arthur  Bonnicastle,  Afistress  of  the  Afanse,  Seven  Oaks, 

Miss  Graham,  Ormiston,  Hawick.    [1000]. 
O.  W.  Holmes  Autocrat. 

Miss  J.  Graham,  Lowood,  Mill  Hill.     [150.] 
Macaulay  Hallam. 

C.  E.  Grant,  Kingfs  College,  Cambridge.     [1500.] 

Dives  and  Pauper  ( W.  de  Worde) ;  Tavemer  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Garden  of  Wysdome  \ 
Cazton  Vitas  Patrum ;  Veron  Treatise  of  Freewill, 

G.  C.  Graves,  Southampton.     [750.] 
Bacon  Essays, 

J.  A.  Graves,  Ph.D.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.     [250.] 
Willis  Pencillings  by  the  Way. 

C.  Gray,  Draxmont,  Wimbledon  Hill,  S.W.     [17,000.] 

Marryat  yacob  Faithful,  Midshipman  Easy,  faphet  im  Search  of  a  Father ;  Novum 
Lumen  Exfinctum  \  Abemeth^  Surgical  Observations',  Lever  jack  Hinion;  Miss 
Martineau  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  (vol.  8) ;  Froude  Ceesar;  Lord  Brougham 
British  Constitution ;  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards  xooo  Allies  up  the  Nile ;  TroUope  Belton 
Estate;  Kinsley  Hypatia',  Lane  Arabian  Nights',  P.  Nicholson  Practical  Builder', 
Boswell  Johnson ;  Addison  and  Steele  Spectator,  Tatler ;  R.  Dana  Before  the  Mast ; 
Philosophical  Transections  of  Royal  Society  (6  vols.).    (Many  special  quotations.) 

Mrs.  Gray,  Draxmont,  Wimbledon  Hill,  S.W.     [1300.] 
Jer.  Taylor  Great  Exemplar ;  Addison  and  Steele  Spectator, 

G.  J.  Gray,  5,  Downing  Place,  Cambridge.     [1600.] 

Mnmet  Rights  of  Princes',  l^SL\ei\g)i  Mahomet',  'W\\][xxi»  Mathematical  Afagick ',  L. 
Morris  Ode  of  Lije ;  J.  Webster  Metallographia. 

Miss  E.  Green,  Leicester.     [1200.] 
Campbell /Wmj  ;  Robertson  Charles  V. ;  VaXey  Natural  Theology,  Christian  Evidences, 

Miss  M.  S.  Green,  Leicester.     [200.] 
Gay  Fables. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Green,  Oxford.     [1600.] 
Miss  Martineau  History  of  the  Peace ;  Constable  Sonnets ;  Harrison  England, 

Dr.  W.  A.  Greenhill,  Hastings.     [90.] 
Sir  T.  Browne  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

♦Rev.  W.  Gregor,  M.A.,  Pitsligo^  Fraserburgh.     [800.] 

T.  Scott  Belgike  Pismire',  Trial  of  the  Regicides  1660 ;  C.  Tiele  History  of  Religion  \ 
Instructions  for  Oratory  1659. 

C.  F.  Grcig,  Lessness  Heath,  Kent,     [iioo.] 
Dixon  Two  Queens ;  Miss  Yonge  Cameos ;  Sismondi*s  History  of  the  Italian  Republics, 

♦Robert  W.  Griffith,  Llandaff.     [550.] 

PiAc\i^m  SchoUmaster,  Toxophilus;  histxne  History  of  Institutions. 

S.  Griffith,  Henbury,  Bristol.     [750  ] 
Sanderson  Twelve  Sermons ',  Generydes  {^..H.T.S.), 

J.  Griffith,  Lucton,  Kingsland,  Hereford.     [750O 
Livingstone  Zambesi. 
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W.  Griffiths,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [loo.] 

Huxley  Cray-fish, 

♦Leo  H.  Grindon,  Manchester.     [650.] 
Lyte  Dodoeta\  Grindon  Life, 

Rev.  G.  Gunn,  Stichill,  Kelso.     [900.] 

Maine  History  of  InsiitiHions  \  AceuUrmy  x88o-8i. 
Miss  Gunning  ;  see  Miss  J.  £.  Wilkinson. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Haffer,  Wrexham.     [850.] 

Westcott  Study  of  ike  Gos^ls\  R.  W.  Dale  AioMemrnf\  H.  Rogers  Sa/erimmaM 
Origin  of  Bible  ;  E.  White  Ltfe  in  Christ, 

Miss  Haig,  Blatrhill,  Rumbling  Bridge,  Stirling,     [iioo.] 

Glenny  Handbook  to  the  Flower  Garden  ;  *  Stonehenge '  British  Sports,  Ksapp 
Coming^  Disasters ;  J.  Inglis  Sport  and  Work ;  Gardener*s  Chronicle ;  Sala  Gasligki 
and  Daylight ;  Greener  Gun  ;  Poynter  Lectures  on  Art  \  Holub  Seven  Years  i*  S. 
Africa ;  R.  L.  Stevenson  Virginibus  Puerisque ;  H.  Spencer  Sociology ;  P.  Greg  Acms 
the  ZodicLC\  Morris  y<Maif.    (Miscellaneous.) 

A.  Hailstone,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.     [2250.] 

Sir  H.  lixvy  Agricultural  Chemistry  \  Rentham  Principles  of  Morals  and  LegisUHen; 
Scott  A/a rmton;  Coleridge  Ancient  Afariner;  Jo'^e  A^logyto  Tindale;  Sxxyjfe  EccU- 
siastical  Memorials,    (Some  miscellaneous  quotations.) 

S.  Hales,  Liverpool.     [250.] 
Emerson  Works, 

•Fitzedward  Hall,  Marlesford,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk.     [1200.] 

Bargrave  Sermon ;  Various  Sermons  ;  Gaule  Mag-asiro'fnancer\  F.  E.  Paget  Owlet cf 
Owlstone,    (Many  very  valuable  desiderata  contributed  after  reacUng  the  proo&.) 

H.  F.  Hall,  Liverpool.     [2050.] 
Ormerod  Cheshire  \  Mateer  Trattancore,    (Miscellaneous  quotations  from  magazines.) 

Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.     [50.] 
(Miscellaneous  quotations.) 

J.  Haltridge,  Brentwood.     [400.] 
Robertson  Sermons, 

J.  M.  Hamilton,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [350.] 
Murchison  Silurian  System, 

Miss  Hardcastle,  59,  Longton  Grove,  Sydenham.     [lOCX).] 

C.  Kronte  Navels  \  Helps  Friends  in  Council  \  Robertson  Sermons  \  Dircks  Marqnii 
of  Worcester  \  J.  Brown  Hort£  Subsecivte. 

Mrs.  E.  Harding,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham.     [2230.] 

Mrs.  Browning  Greek  Christian  Poets ;  Reid  Intellectual  Powers  ;  Faraday  Chemical 
Manipulation  \  lLev9e%  History  of  Philosophy  \  Beckford  KaM^>t ;  Hn^eXAfusic  of  Ancient 
Nations:  Kirch  Ancient  Pottery;  King  Antique  Gems;  Maskell  A«(7nW ;  Pollen  A  ndetit 
and  Modem  Furniture, 

C.  F.  Hardy,  South  Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W.     [2900.] 

Colmai 

ngine  ;  G.  Dubourg  ^  w/ij»  1 


Lingard  Anglo-Saxon  Church  ;  Fielding  Tom  Jones ;  G.  Colman  Broad  Grins ;  M»rq. 
Worcester  Century  of  Inventions^  Stupendious  Water  Et 


W.  S.  Gilbert  Patience;  Harleian  Miscellany  (vol.  3). 

Rev.  C.  Hargrove,  M.A.,  Leeds.     [900.] 
Milton  Prose  Tracts, 

Rev.  J.  Hargrove,  Harpenden,  St.  Albans.     [30.] 

Locke  Considerations  of  lowering  Interest. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Vernango,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [500.] 
B.  Taylor  Poems. 
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Miss  A.  Harrison,  Limerick.     [400.] 

L.  Hunt  Jar  of  Honey,  W.  Irving  SAefcA  Book,  Goldsmith  \  Howitt  Rural  Life\ 
Hannah  More  Sacred  Dramas  ;  Pringle  African  Sketches  ;  Dixon  William  Penn:  Pop© 
/Had,  Odyssey;  Vegetable  Substances  used  as  Food  of  Man  ;  Chambers  Essays ;  Haxhtt 
Table  Talk ;  Bacon  Advancement  of  Learning. 

G.  Harrison,  Manchester.     [26cx>.] 

Burton  Book  Hunter;  Hogarth  Analysis  of  Beauty;  W.  Irving  Tales  of  a  Traveller; 
Horace  Smith  Tin  Trumpet ;  Prof.  Wilson  Christopher  North. 

Miss  Hartley,  40,  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.     [2500.] 

J.  H.  Newman  Parochial  Sermons ;  CarWle  Latter-Day  Pamphlets  ;  Kinglake  Crimea ; 
Brewster  Popular  Afagnetism ;  Faraday  Forces  of  Nature ;  Geikie  History  of  a  Boulder; 
F.  Francis  Angling.    (Desiderata.) 

A.  J.  Harvey,  Mount  Grove,  Greenhill  Road,  Hampstead.     [900.] 
Hartley  Observations  on  Man, 

Miss  S.  Harvey,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool.     [650.] 
R.  Proctor  (Barry  Cornwall)  Works ;  Ascham  Toxophilus, 

Mrs.  Haslam,  Ripon.     [1250.] 

Miss  Martinean  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  (vol.  6) ;  Mill  Logic  ;  Jevont 
Lessotts  in  Logtc, 

E.  L.  Hawkins,  M.A.,  Oxford.     [250.] 
Hystorye  of  King  Arthur  (Copland). 

A.  E.  Hayward  [MUl  Hill  School],  Colchester.     [800.] 
Thackeray  Christmas  Books ;  Steele  and  Addison  Spectator;  Ly  tton  L  ast  Days  of  Pompeii- 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hellier,  Leeds.     [250.] 
Smellie  Midwifery. 

Prof.  H.  R.  Helwich,  Oberdobling,  Vienna,  Austria.     [33,700.] 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.E.T.S.) ;  Trinity  College  f families  (E.E.T.S.) ;  Caxton  Chas- 
tising of  Go<fs  Chyidem,  Ordre  of  Chyualry,  Eneydos,  St.  Wenefryde,  Chronicles  of 
England;  Lydgate  Pylgremage  o^  the  Soule ;  Trevisa  Bartholomaus  De  Proprietatibus 
Rerum;  Syvaonda  Greek  Poets ;  Cursor  Mundi  (E.E.T.S.). 

T.  Henderson,  M.A.,  County  School,  Bedford.     [25,000.] 

Merivale  Roman  Empire,  Roman  Republic,  History  of  Rome ;  Tyndall  Mountaineering; 
J.  S.  Owen  Wellesley  Dispatches ;  Selden  Laws  of  England;  Mrs.  C.  C\sL.T\Le  Shakspere 
Characters;  Rlackie  Self -Culture,  Study  of  Language,  ^schylus;  R.  L.  Stevenson 
Travels  in  Cevennes ;  Farrar  Marlboro  Sermons ;  The  Guardian ;  Langland  Piers 
Plowman  ;  Miss  Rroughton  Second  Thoughts  ;  Mrs.  Riddell  Above  Suspicion  ;  G. 
Meredith  Beauchamp^s  Career,  Egoist;  Mrs.  Oliphant  Carita;  Swinburne  Shakspere; 
H.  James,  J  un.  Europeans;  ^.  Hatton  Valley  of  Poppies;  Blackwood's  Magazine;  W. 
Wotton  History  of  Rome;  (joad  Celestial  Bodies  ;  R.  Whitbourne  Newfoundland;  L. 
Lloyd  Conference  on  Divers  Latoes ;  S* hertogenbosh  1629 ;  Sir  £.  Dering  Speeches  on 
Religion'.  Blackmore  Prince  Arthur;  C.  King  British  Merchant ;  Collins  Defence  of 
Bishop  of  Elv ;  F.  Robarts  GocPs  Holy  House ;  W.  Lisle  Saxon  Treatise ;  Nashe  Christe  s 
Teares;  \J%%'ti6T  Annals;  Scholastic  Discourse  against  Antichrist;  Cave  Ecclesiastici ; 

F.  White  Reply  to  Fisher;  Spottiswood  Histoiy  of  Church  of  Scotland;  T.  James  Cor- 
ruption of  Scripture  ;  C^ry  Account  of  Ancient  Time;  T.  Cartwright  Confutation  of 
Rnemish  New  Testament ;  Ames  Fresh  Suit  against  Ceremonies  ;  W.  Burton  Com- 
mentary on  Antoninus*  Hinerary;  CrovAey  Sophistrie  of  Dr.  Watson;  Rurges  ^/»Jiorr 
Rejoined;  Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  Patrick  Parable  of  Pilgrim  ;  Bishop 
Reynolds  Passions  of  Soul;  H.  More  Exposition  of  Daniel;  Power  of  the  Keyes  1647; 
Wheler  Journey  into  Greece.  (A  large  number  of  miscellaneous  quotations  nom  X7th 
century  treatises,  and  many  desiderata.) 

Mrs.  Herbert,  Altrincham.     [1600.] 

Darwin  Expression  of  the  Emotions,  Feriilitaticn  of  Orchids,  Descent  of  Man  ; 
Mason  Church  Music :  Freeman  Norman  Conquest  (vol.  5). 

T.  A.  Herbert  [MUl  HUl  School],  Altrincham.     [500.] 
Kingsley  Works. 

r 

S.  J.  Herrtagc,  Church  End,  Finchley. 

Caxton  Chesse,  Faytes  of  Arms,  Reynard  the  Fox,  Art  and  Craft  How  to  Die, 
Curiall,  Description  of  England;  Sir  T.  Browne  Miscellaneous  Tracts  ;  D.  A.  Art  of 
Converse;  T.  F.  Method  of  Shorthand;  Falconer  Shipwreck;  Thorold  Rogers  Agri- 
culture and  Prices;  Freeman  Norman  Conquest  (j^  vols  ) ;  Bentley  Bovle  Lectures;  Sir 
Ferumbras  (E.E.T.S.) ;  \x. Mar loraf s  Apocalypse ;  Phillips  Vesuvius;  Venner  Via  Recta, 
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C.  F.  G.  Hcrvey,  Great  Yarmouth. 
Mill  Inaugural  Address  at  Si.  Andrew't. 

J.  N.  Hetherington,  64,  Harley  Street,  W.     [400.] 
Tourneur  Plays. 

A.  Higham,  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.     [70.] 
Disraeli  Revolutionary  Epick. 

Miss  N.  M.  Hitchcock.  Knoxville,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
F.  S.  Coxzens  Sparrowgrass  Papers, 

B.  Hobson,  Sheffield.    [200.] 

Gary  Dante. 

Miss  Hodgkin,  South  Bank,  Surbiton.    [650.] 
Sir  J.  Stephens  Ecclesiastical  Biography ;  Burke  French  RevoluiioHm 

R.  J.  Hodgson,  15,  Hilldrop  Road,  N.    [1550.] 
Bowen  Logic. 

J.  Holbrook,  164,  Essex  Road,  Islington,  N.     [looo.] 
Greenwell  British  Barrows ;  Darwin  Insectivorous  Plants. 

F.  M.  Holland,  Concord,  Mass.,  U.S.A.    [1050.] 
Thackeray  Vanity  Fair  \  Howells  Venetian  Life  \  Dickens  A'inv/r. 

♦Rev.  C.  Holme,  Calthorpe,  Rugby.     [500.] 
Sismondi*s  Literature  0/ Eun>pe ;  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living, 

Miss  E.  J.  P.  Holmes,  Au  Morier,  St.  Cyr,  Tours,  France.     [400.] 

F.  T.  Palgrave  Lyrical  Poems. 

Miss  Holt,  Llandudno.    [25.] 
(Miscellaneous  quotations  from  MS.) 

Mrs.  Homan,  Abbott's  Road,  New  Barnet.    [940.] 

P.   Havne  Puritan  Revolution  ;    Pinkney   Travels  in  France  ;   Smiles  Naiuimlui', 
Barnfield  Poenis. 

R.  Iloman,  48,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.     [50*] 

H.  Miller  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 

Mrs.  Hooper,  2,  Pembroke  Gardens,  Kensington,.  W.     [700.] 
Sidney  Arcadia. 

G.  Hooper,  Mill  Hill  School,  N.W.     [170.] 

Macfarren  Lectures  on  Harmony. 

J.  Hooper,  7,  Streatham  Place,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W.     [480.] 

Warburton  Divine  Legation  ;  De  Foe  History  of  Devil.    (Miscellaneous.) 

W.  Hooper,  2,  Pembroke  Gardens,  W.     [100.] 
Mill  Logic. 

R.  C.  Hope,  Scarborough.     [350.] 

B.  Googe  Popish  Kingdom  ;  Mrs.  Hemans  Poems ;  J.  Davidson  VirgiPs  ^ntid, 

•Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps,  Leicester.     [325.] 

Hracrson  Conduct  of  Life. 

T.  J.  Hughes  [Mill  Hill  School],  Bridgend,  Glamorgan.     [2000.] 

VtocXot  Familiar  Scientific  Studies  \  Kinisslcy  He  reward  the  JVahe;  A.  R.  Hope  J// 
Schooldays ;  Addison  and  Steele  Spectator. 

•E.  C.  Hulme,  18,  Philbeach  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W.    [6500.] 

Booh  of  Quintessence  (E.E.  T.S.) ;  Milman  St.  PauTs ;  Rawlinson  Ancient  Monarchtet] 
Fuller /J't'/K  H'ar;  Stuhhet  Anatomic  of  A  fit*ses;  Gesta  RorHanorum{E.E.T.S.)i  Stanley 
Westminster  Abbey  \  Howell  Londinopolis  \  Turner  Domestic  Architectmrex  Mr?- 
Jameson  Legends  of  the  Madonna  \  hartley  Topinard's  Anthropology  \  Ben  tonsfO 
Plays,  English  Crammar^  Discoveries ;  Braude  Popular  Antiquities  \  Engiisk 
Gamer  (Arber). 
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E.  Wyndham  Hulme,  i8,  Philbcach  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W.   [250.] 
J.  Jones  Baths  of  Bath ^  Baths  of  Btuhstone, 

J.  K.  Hume,  Bournemouth.     [750.] 

Kirke  Whit©  Works  i  H.  liiWet  Footprints  0/ Creator. 

G.  W.  Humphreys  [MiU  HiU  School],  Highbury,  N.     [50a] 
Coleman  Woodland  Heaths  and  Hedges  \  G.  V<f\i\t&  Selbome, 

Miss  Jennett  Humphreys,  5,  Oak  Grove,  Cricklewood,  N.W.    [15,200.] 

Hume  Essays  and  Treatises  ;  Deltghtes  of  Ladies  to  Adome  their  Persons  1605  ;  Mrs. 
Chapone  Letters  to  Young  Lady  ;  F.  Fuller  Medicina  Gyntnastica  ;  Lediard  Set  has ; 
Addison  Freeholder\  Priestley  Philosophical  Necessity^  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
Matter  and  Spirit y  Corruption  of  Christianity ;  Befsham  Essays  ;  F,  Wilson  Churches 
of  Lindisfame\  Godwin  Enquirer \  Fordyce  Sermons  to  Young  Women:  Mr*.  Piozzi 
Journey  thro*  France  and  Haly  \  Jio\xxi%on  Idler  (vol.  1);  Whiston  New  Theory  of  the 
Earth',  Free  Thinker  X7>8;  Bp.  Hall  Remaining  Works \  J.  Martinean  Essays •,  The 
Englishman  1714;  Soyer  Pantropheon\  Petty  Political  Arithmetick, Political  Anatomy \ 
Mrs.  Glasse  Art  0/  Cookery \  C.  Lucas  Essay  on  Waters]  Bulwer  Antkropometa' 
ntorpkosis\  Harris  Upon  Money  and  Coins  \  Digges  Compieat  Ambassador]  Greenwood 
English  Grammar]  Wood  AtkentM  Oxonienses\  Kirke  White  Poenu\  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  Royal  Society  (lo  vols.). 

Mrs.  Rowland  Hunt,  Little  Ness,  Shrewsbury.     [200.] 
M.  Dalton,  Countrey  Justice. 

Mrs.  Hunter,  Claremont,  Shortlands,  Kent.     [1150.] 
Lecky  Rationalism ;  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica. 

*Dr.  CM.  Ingleby,  Valentine*s,  Ilford,  E. 
(Special  quotations.) 

F.  T.  Hunter,  34,  Edward  Street,  Hampstead  Road,  N.W.    [200.] 
Helps  Essays. 

D.  C.  Ireland,  Brislington,  Bristol.     [3200.] 
Warren  Book  Plates ;  Pope  Odyssey ;  Bentley  Phalaris, 

Miss  E.  Jackson,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants.     [2350.] 

f  Robertson  History  of  Scotland,  Charles  V.]  Memoirs  of  Col  Hutchinson]  H. 
Mackenzie  Man  of  the  World,  Man  of  Feeling ;  Lander  Expedition  to  the  Niger ; 
Cobbett  Rural  Rides  ]  A.  Cunningham  British  Painters. 

•E.  S.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Plymouth.     [6500.] 

White  Melville  The  Gladiators,  Katerfelto,  Market  Harhoro^  ;  Le  Fanu  Torlogh 
O'Brien,  Willing  to  Die]  £'/*/>/mi«>' (Tumbull  1843) ;  ILsiTXe  Microcosmogruphy  ]  Chap- 
man Works]  Gamelyn  1400;  Mar.  Edgeworth  Patrona^,  Love  and  Law]  Skelton 
Works  ]  Scott  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  ;  Gurnall  Christian  in  Armour,  Praying  Always  ; 
Lockhart  Reginald  Dalton,  Valerius]  Old  Ballads  (Evans)  ;  Hp.  Hall  Satires]  M. 
Collins  Squire  Silchestcr,  Transmigration,  Village  Comedy ;  Ouida  Puck,  Idalia  ; 
Whitehall]  Hog^  Tales  and  Sketches]  T ,  XToWo^e  MaHctfa  ]  J  ef[eriea  Red  Deer]  O, 
Meredith  Ring  of  Amasis  ]  Crabbe  Tales  of  nail]  Gait  Roihelan,  Entail]  Miss 
Muloch  Noble  Life  ;  Morris  Earthly  Paradise  ]  Miss  Braddon  Joshua  Haggard^ s 
Daughter,  Golden  Calf  Cloven  Foot,  Sir  Jasper,  Strangers  and  Pilgrims ;  Mekalah  ; 
Hesant  and  Rice  Son  of  Vulcan,  Seamy  Side,  Golden  Butterfly,  With  Harp  and  Crown  ; 
Ld    Brougham  Alberi  Lunel]   T.  Taylor  Works]   Tupper  Works]    R.  Puttock  Peter 


Forbes  Chinese  Gordon]  R.Ward  Tremaine]  L.  Wallace  Ben-kur]  Mrs.  Parr  Adam 
and  Eve.    (Many  miscellaneous  quotations,  and  specially  words  in  Pa-.) 

H.  Jackson  [Mill  HiU  School],  Niton,  Isle  of  Wight.     [600.] 

W.  Myito  English  Literature ;  Prayer- Book  Interleaved]  Kingsley  Yeeut. 

Miss  M.  Jackson,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants.     [700.] 
Pepys  Diary  (vol.  5) ;  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Tke  Italian. 

Mrs.  W.  Jackson,  St.  Bees,  Camforth.     [1600  ] 
Lamb  Essays  of  Elia. 
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•p.  W.  Jacob,  Guildford.     [1350.] 

Kay  Discourses,   li'isiiom  0/  God  in   Creatioh  ;    Hale  Siaticml  Essajt ;    Hittery  #/ 
Rochester  ijjt ;  Jacob  History  of  Faverskam. 

L.  H.  Jacobsen,  iS»  Gordon  Street,  W.C.     [lOO.] 
Pope  Dunciad. 

W.  W.  Jenkinson,  Palace  Road,  Roupell  Park,  S.W.     [loa] 
D'AoTers  Craftsman.    (A  few  miscellaneoos.} 

J.  H.  Jennings,  High  School,  Nottingham.     [250.] 
J.  H.  Lawrence  tr.  Cottars  Rocks  Classified. 

Mrs.  R.  Johnson,  Strood,  Rochester,     [iioa] 

Goalboam  Personal  Religion  ;  G.  C.  Daviei  Mountain,  Meadaat  and  Mere  \  RobertiOB 
Lectures  \  F.  Buckland  Log-book  of  a  Fisherman,  &»c. 

Miss  H.  M.  Johnson,  Bache  Hurst,  Chester.     [300.] 
Beattie  Minstrel. 

A.  Johnston,  Norwalk,  Fairfield  Ca,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.     [420.] 
Goav.  Morris  Life  and  Writings. 

A.  S.  Johnston  [Mill  Hill  School],  Arrandene,  Mill  HilL     N.W.     [looa] 
Kiogiley  Roman  and  Teuton ;  Miss  Muloch  Ogilvie^  ;  Yeats  Growth  of  Commsetce, 

J.  B.  Johnston,  M.A.,  Edinburgh.     [6800.] 

Crowley  Epigrams ;  Smollett  Peregrine  Pickle,  Roderick  Random,  Humphry  Clinker \ 
Fieldinif  Joseph  Andrews  \  Lisle  On  Husbandry-.  H.  Walpole  George  II. ;  Ld.  Canpbdl 
Lives  of  Chancellors',  Ruskin  Letter  to  C'lergv,  St.  Margaret  lE.E.T.S.1;  Bible 
Marginal  Readings ;  Boorde  Dietary,  Introduction  to  Knowledge ;  Alford  Life ;  iristraa 
Moab. 

Mrs.  Chloe  B.  Jones,  Los  Angeles,  California.     [200.] 

Goldwtn  Smith /VjjiVvr»m  ;  J.  Weiss  Wit  and  Humor  of  ShaksPeare. 

D.  E.  Jones,  Caermarthen.     [850.] 
Motley  Z>»/rA  Republic,  yiAVince  Friendship  of  Books;  Thackeray  English  Humourish. 

G.  H.  Jones,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [100.] 
Chalmers  Sermons. 

Rev.  N.  J.  Webber  Jones,  Albury  End,  Ware.     [210.] 
R.  Lestrange  Fables. 

Miss  Keab,  Codford,  Bath.     [700.] 
Johnson  Idler ;  Thorold  Rogers  Political  Economy, 

A.  Kemlo,  Aberdeen.     (2500.] 

Sylvester  Du  Harias ;  Darwin  Miwement  of  Plants  ;  tr.  HiieckePs  History  of  Creati(*\ 
tr.  llarckeTs  Evolution  of  Man  ;  Carlyle  Reminiscences ;  VVeldun  Court  and  Character 
of  K.  James',  Vord.  Play's.     (Desiderata.) 

Miss  S.  E.  Kenney,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [370.] 
Correspondence  of  American  Revolution  (Sparks). 

F.  Kerr,  Langshaw,  Galashiels.     [120.] 
Hrydone  J^our  in  Sicily  and  Malta. 

R.  N.  Kerr,  Dundee.     [700.] 

Reid  Analysis  of  Aristotle*  s  Logic. 

Dr.  Kesteven,  Enfield.     [700.] 

Kolleston  Animal  Life;  Calderwood  Mind  and  Brain  \  Stewart  and  Tait  Unseen 
Universe',  Boultbee  Theology  of  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Kett,  2,  Ilaverstock  Terrace,  South  Hampstead.     [170a] 
Amolde  Chronicle ;   South  Sermons ;  Chapman  Plays. 

J.  King,  jun.,  Welford  House,  Hampstead.     [300.] 
Bentley  Phalaris. 
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Rev.  W.  M.  Kingsmill,  Tibberton,  Droitwich.     [7550.] 

A.  Kfngesmill  Man's  Estate,  God/y  Advice  \  W.WhsLteley  Prv/ofy^s;   VntKf  Minor 
Prophets,  Lectures  on  Daniel;  C'tess  Winchelsea  Miscellaneous  Poems ;  Nelson  Address 


Mason  Self- Knowledge ;  Kettlcwcll  Companion  of  Persecuted  and  Penitent  \  Norris 
Practical  Discourses,  Beatitudes,  Cursory  Reflections  on  Locke ;  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's 
Argenis  ;  Welton  Sufferings  of  Son  of  God;  \.  H.  Newman  Dream  of  Geronitus  ; 
Golding  Calvin  on  Psalms ;  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  :  Private  Prayers  \  Liturgical 
Services  of  Q.  Elizabeth ;  Two  Liturgies  of  Edward  VI. 

H.  Krebs,  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford.     [lOO.] 
Goldsmith  Deserted  Village, 

Rev.  G.  B.  T.  Kyngdon,  Torquay.     [250.] 
Barrow  Sermons. 

Miss  Lafone,  Han  worth  Park,  Middlesex.     [125.] 

H.  Walpole  Correspondence;  Ld.  Brougham  Statesmen  of  George  III. 

Miss  M.  Lambert,  Milford  House,  Elms  Road,  Clapham  Common.     [150.] 
T.  Watson  Seven  Sacraments ;  T.  Bailey  Bp.  Fisher. 

J.  B.  Langley  [Mill  Hill  School],  Tapton,  Sheffield.     [100.] 
Miss  Muloch  The  Ogilvies. 

^.  W.  Langton,  Raymead,  Hendon.     [750.] 
Clarendon  History  of  Rebellion, 

F.  D.  Lapthom  [Mill  Hill  School],  Gosport.     [500.] 
Scott  Talisman  ;  Lytton  Lucreiia. 

Miss  Latham,  Kelstonleigh,  Bowdon,  Cheshire.     [20a] 
Steele  Tatler  (vol.  4). 

•Miss  M.  La  Touche,  Dublin.     [900.] 
Keble  Christian  Year ;  Cowper  Poems. 

Miss  Latreille,  Henley-on-Thames.     [1400.] 

Siirror  for  Magistrates, 

Miss  L.  A.  Law,  Elmfield,  Rotherham.     [1750.] 

Hamerton  Intellectual  Life;   Hare  Guesses;   Savce  Comparative  Philology;  A.  J. 
Ellis  E.  E.  Pronunciation  ;  Coleridge  Friend ;  Combe  {Dr.  Syntax)  Tours. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Leach,  Morpeth.     [300.] 
Fletcher  (of  Madeley)  Works. 

D.  H.  Learned,  Kioto,  Japan.    [50.] 

C.  D.  Warner  In  the  Levant,  My  Winter  oft  the  Nile, 

J.  Lecky,  Audit  Office,  Somerset  House,  W,C,     [60.] 
M.  Arnold  Essays  in  Criticism, 

Rev.  W.  Lees,  Sidlow,  Reigate.     [14,200.] 

Daniel  Civile  Wares ;  Cornwallyes  Discourse  on  Seneca,  Essays ;  Dee  Compendious 
Rehearsall;  VLwl\^  Physiology;  L.yfe  of  St.  Werburge;  New  General  Dictionary ;  tr. 
De  Piles*  Art  of  Painting;  W.  F.  Martyn  Geographical  Magazine;  A  Golden  Mirrour 
1^89;  R.  James  Iter  Lancastrcnse ;  P.  Potts  Discorterie  oj  Witches;  Greene  Looking 
Glasse,  Orlando  Furioso^  Maiden's  Dreame,  Friar  Bacon,  George  a  Greene,  Pandosto, 
^ames  IV.,  Aiphonsus,  Poems  ;  Garrard  Art  of  Warre;  Simes  Military  Guide,  Military 
Medley ;  Lancashire  Wills  ;  Klyot  Image  of  Governance ;  Overbury  A  Wife  ;  Southey 
Sir  T.  More ;  Digges  Stratioticos ;  Mar^relate  Tracts ;  J.  Sanford  Agrippa's  Vanitie  of 
Artes;  Melton  Astrologaster;  Gaule  Holy  Madnesse,  Cases  of  Conscience '^  Glanvill 
Sadducismus  Triumphatus,  Lux  Orientalis ;  A  Brieff  Discours  1575 ;  Philosophical 
Survey  of  Ireland  1778;  H.  More  Annotations  on  GtanvilVs  Lux  Orientalis;  N.  F. 
The  Fruiterers  Secrets  1609 ;  Broadhouse  Musical  Acoustics ;  Bernstein  Senses  of  Man ; 
Schmidt  Descent  and  Darwinism ;  Rust  Discourse  on  Truth  ;  Rood  Modem  Chromatics ; 
tr.  VogeVs  Chemistry  of  Light  and  Photography;  R.  Gardiner  Kitchen  Garden;  W.  P. 
Book  of  Secrets ;  Ayline  Parergon  ;  T.  Stafford  Pacata  Ilibemia  ;  H.  Smith  Sermons : 
Arte  of  Planting  and  Grafting  1575  ;  Mason  Anatomy  of  Sorcerie ;  Clemenshaw  Wurtz 
Aiifmtc  Theory;  J.  Freake  Agrippa's  Occult  Philosophy;  J.  Davis  Seaman's  Secrets, 
A  large  number  of  valuable  desiderata.) 
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Miss  Lees,  Sidlow,  Reigate.     [1550.] 
Cowper  Task ;  Brewster  Natural  Magic^  Optics, 

Miss  H.  C.  Leetc,  Guildford,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.     [550.] 

Hii^fnnson  History  of  US. ;  Freind  Earl  Peterboro's  Conduct  in  Spain  \  B.  Taylor 
Studies  in  German  Literature, 

W.  S.  Lefebvre,  Baltimore,  Indiana,  U.S.A.    [150.] 
W.  Irving  Salmagundi. 

Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg,  47,  Green  Street,  Park  I^ne,  W.     [700.] 

Sir  G.  Scott  Lectures  on  Architecture  \  Addison  Minor  Works  \  T.  Hodgkin  Italy  ctd 
ker  Invaders  \  *C.  Caustic/  Terrible  Transactions.    (Many  special  quotations.) 

Miss  Leonard,  Clifton.     [250.] 
Miss  Austen  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

E.  Leonard  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clifton.     [250.] 
Lyell  Elements  of  Geology. 

G.  H.  Leonard,  jun.  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clifton.     [500.] 
Goldsmith  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

W.  F.  Lever,  Salford.     [780.] 

Sanderson  Sermon  ;  Walton  Sanderson ;  Bunyan  Come  and  Welcome ;  Hervej  MediU- 
tions;  G.  i^heWey  Sentences  and  Maxims;  Forinigkily  Review;  Contemporary  Revin', 
Nineteenth  Century,  • 

Howell  Lewis,  Presbyterian  College,  Caermarthen.     [1200.] 

Barclay  Apology  for  Quakers;  T.  Harrington  Oceana;  Walton  Liz*es\  H.  Rogen 
Essays  ;  L.  Morris  Songs  of  Tvso  Worlds ;  Lytton  Rienzi, 

J.  M.  Lightwood,  M.A.,  Croydon.     [1000.] 
Bible  i6x  i  Translators*  Preface. 

Miss  Leno  Lincoln,  Rockford,  Illinois,  U.S.A.     [25.] 
Pracc  Home  Life  in  Germany. 

H.  B.  IJndsay,  Halstead,  Essex.     [100.] 

Fielding  Joseph  Andrews,  Amelia. 

E.  de  L.  Little,  Northallerton.     [1900.] 

Chesterfield  Letters;  Robinson  Morels  Utopia;  H.  "More  Antidote  against  Atheism', 
Sanderson  Sermons ;  Smollett  Gil  If  las. 

Miss  E.  Lloyd,  Pine  Grove,  Weybridge.     [1950.] 

Landor  Works ;  Maundevillc  l^avels ;  Evelyn  Works,  Fumifugium. 

R.  J.  Lloyd,  B.A.,  Liverpool.     [6900.] 

Swift  Works;  'S\3i\xi\ce  Friendship  of  Boi'ks;  Arbuthnot  History  of  John  Bull;  Pope 
Art  of  Sinking;  Gay  Works  (in  Pope's  Miscellanies). 

Miss  Lock  wood,  Prescott.     [850  ] 
Borrow  Zincali;  Phillips  Rivers  of  Yorkshire ;  W.  Bullcjm  Soke  of  Simples. 

Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  Upsilanti,  Michigan,  U.S.A.     [600.] 
F.  Parkman  Pioneers  of  France,  yesuifs  in  N.  America,  Great  West,  Champiain. 

"W.  S.  Logeman,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire.     [50.] 
(Miscellaneous  quotations.) 

R.  Longworth,  Blisworth,  Northampton.     [200.] 
Johnson  Adt»e.nturer. 

J.  T.  Loomis,  125,  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A.    [600.] 

Alijer  Solitudes  of  Nature  and  Man  ;  B.  Taylor  Eldorado,  Hannah  Thurston ;  Howeto 
Undiscovered  Country ;  Whipple  Essays  and'Revt'ervs  ;  Person  Varieties, 

Rev.  W.  J.  Lowenberg,  M.A.,  Bury,  Lancashire.     [4700.] 

Johnson  Rambler  (3  vols.) ;  Plat  Jewell-house ;  J .  Chamberlayne  Religious  Philosopher', 
Potter  Antiquities  of  Greece  ;  Littlcdale  Plain  Reasons ;  Norris  Rudiments  of  Theoicg"' ; 
Orby  Shipley  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Terms ;  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music.  (Many 
special  quotations.) 
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Rev.  M.  B.  Lowrie,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  U.S.A.     [lOO.] 

V^Ayliind.  Memoir  of  Dr,  Judson, 

Miss  E-  Lucas,  High  Wycombe.     [350] 
Ruskin  Stones  of  Venice  (vol.  1). 

Miss  H.  Lucas,  High  Harrogate.     [800.] 
C.  BrontS  VilUtte  ;  M.  Arnold  Mixed  Essays. 

S.  D.  Luckett,  Bedford,  Indiana,  U.S.A.     [150.} 
J .  Marshall  Constitutional  Opinions. 

♦V.  Lushington,  36,  Kensington  Square,  W.     [700,] 
Lambarde  Eirenarcka. 

A.  Lyall,  Greenheys,  Manchester.     [6500.] 

Cowper  Letters  ;  Hervey  Meditations ;  Ford  Handbook  of  Spain ;  Gray  Elegy  \  Horace 
Smith  Tin  Trumpet  \  Dickens  Nicholas  Nicklebyi  Ld.  Selborne  Book  of  Praise ;  H. 
Walpole  Letters  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  Correspondence  ;  Carlyle  Sartor  Resartus ;  Admiralty 
Manual'^  Ca.rpenteT  A  nimal  Pkvsiology  ;  Gotion  School  of  Abuse  \  Every  Man  his  own 
Mechanic  ;  Howell  Forreine  Travel  \  Greene  Friar  Bacon  ;  Marlowe  Dr.  Faustus ; 
Original  Letters  (Ellis).     (A  large  number  of  miscellaneous  quotations  and  desiderata.) 

Miss  B.  E.  McAllum,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     [250.] 
Geo.  Eliot  Middlemarch. 

J.  Macandrew,  Belmont,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.     [1350.] 

Farrar  St.  Paul,  Early  Days  of  Christianity ;  H.  Guinness  Approaching  End  of  the 
Age.    (Many  miscellaneous  quotations.) 

H.  J.  Mackay,  8,  Halkin  Street  West,  S.W.     [1500.] 
Lyly  Euphues. 

R.  McLintock,  Liverpool.     [550.] 
Browning  Poems. 

D.  Macmillan,  Abbot's  Langley,  Herts.     [14S0.] 

Walker  Epictetus*  Morals ;  Norris  Hierocles ;  Lord  Preston  Boelhitts ;  Lord  Hailes 
Ancient  Christian  Church. 

Rev.  E.  McMinn,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [looo.] 

Gerard  Herbal  I. 

Miss  E.  H.  Madan,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire.     [2000.] 

Scott  Quentin  Dunoard,  Old  Mortality  ;  Longfellow  Voices  of  the  Night,  Hiawatha, 
Spanish  Student,  Evangeline,  Tales  of  Waysidelnn,  Golden  Legend,Masque  of  Pandora, 
Aftermath. 

F.  Madan,  M.A.,  Oxford.   . 

Praise  of  Music  ke.    (Select  quotations.) 

Lady  A.  Magenis,  45 a,  Chester  Square,  S.W.     [1300.] 

H.  Spencer  Sociology,  Principles  of  Psychology,  Lubbock  Prehistoric  Times',  Burke 
Inciter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  Regicide  Petue. 

J.  A.  F.  Maitland,  39,  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W.     [800.] 
Ben  Jonson  Works ;  Kingsley  Poems. 

S.  D.  Major,  Bath.     [12,350.] 

Tourgee  FooPs  Errand;  Queen  Victoria  More  Leaves',  F.  Britten  Watch  and  Clock - 
tnaker's  Handbook ;  Fisheries  Exhibition  Catalogue ;  Health  Exhibition  Catalogue ; 
The  Garden;  Drummond  Natural  Latv  in  Spiritual  World;  W.  Jones  Finger- ring 
Lore;  Memoirs  of  Princess  Alice;  Bishop  Reynolds  On  Hosea,  (A  large  number  of 
select  quotations  from  newspapers  and  magazines.) 

A.  J.  Malcolm  [Mill  Hill  School],  Highbury  New  Park.     [700.] 
Lytton  Harold;  Macaulay  W.  Pitt. 

J.  R.  Marchand,  128,  Upper  Kensington  Lane,  S.E.     [150.] 
(Miscellaneous  quotations.) 
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A.  H.  Marnham  [Mill  Hill  School],  Boxmoor,  Herts.     [150.] 
H.  S  Wilson  Alpine  Ascents, 

H.  Marnham  [Mill  Hill  School],  Boxmoor,  Herts.     [500.] 
Lytton  Last  of  the  Barons, 

Miss  S.  J.  Marriott,  Exeter.     [700.] 
StaLvAey  St'nat  and  Palestine  \  DrsLvton  Palyoli ion ;  yisLTT'iott  Vestiarium  Ckrisiunum. 

Miss  Marshall,  35,  Clifton  HUl,  N.W.     [160.] 
Shaftesbury  Characteristics, 

E.  H.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Claremont,  Hastings.     [850.] 

Sydney  Smith  Works  ;  Babbago  Economy  of  Manufactures ;  Williams  Rtal 
Property  La7v. 

F.  Marshall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     [870.] 

Towneley  Mystertes, 

G.  A.  Marshall,  Darlington,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.     [1500.] 
The  Federalists  Coke  On  Littleton. 

Miss  Marten,  53,  Blessington  Road,  Lee,  S.E.     [750.] 
Bright  speeches. 

Rev.  B.  Matthews,  Spalding.     [1500.] 

L.ecky  Rationalism;  BAgehot  Physics  and  Politics ;  Hallsim  A/iddleAges;  A.  StaSbid 
Female  Glory. 

J,  Mathieson,  West  Brighton.     [1250.] 

G.  Smith  Laboratory ;  R.  Jameson  Characters  of  Minerals, 

H.  Mawson  [Mill  Hill  School],  Harrogate,     [850.] 
Scott  Demonology ;  Sir  S.  Baker  Nile  Tributaries. 

W.  A.  Maxwell,  Westward  Ho,  Devon.     [200.] 
C.  Waterton  Wanderings  in  S.  America. 

D.  J.  Maybery  [Mill  Hill  School],  Llanelly.     [400.] 
Lewis  Use  and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms;  Mill  Liberty. 

•A.  L.  Mayhew,  Oxford.     [3000  ] 

Trevisa  Hif^dcn's  Polychronicon  ;  W.  Salesbury  Welsh  Dictionary ;  Palsgrave 
L '  Ec/aircissrmrnt. 

Rev.  J.J.  Mercier,  Kemerton,  Tewkesbury.     [250.] 
Savage  Miscellanies  ;  Barrow  Sermons. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Merrill,  West  Brattleboro',  Vermont,  U.S.A.     [950.] 

H.  Bushnell  Sermons  for  AVir  Life,  Christian  Nurture,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
Vicarious  Sacrifice,  Women'' s  Suffrat;;e,  Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things, 

Mrs.  Messent,  Streatham.     [looo.] 
Mrs.  Browning  Aurora  Leigh. 

J.  M.  Miall,  67,  A Iderm anbury,  E.C.     [250.] 
Maurice  Epistles  of  St,  John, 

B.  K.  Miller,  jun.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.     [350.] 

Malthus  On  Population  ;  Weeden  Social  Laiv  tf  Labour;  Howells  Conflict;  Burronglu 
Taxation  ;  Scyd  Bullion  atid  Foreign  Exchanges. 

W,  B.  Milton,  26,  Sussex  Place,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W.     [100.] 
Sheridan  Works, 

Dr.  W.  C.  Minor,  Broadmoor,  Crowthome,  Berks.     [3200.] 

Stedman  Surinam  ;  Dillon  Travels  in  Spain  ;  Marbeck  Book  of  Notes ;  Lilly  and 
Ashniole /./Vrj;  Brende  ().  0/r//Mj ;  )A.v\\Qvm%  Gueuara's  Etfistles;  Phaier  Regimemtf/ 
Life;  Bell  xr. //addon's  A  ns7t>rr  to  Ori>sius  i  Arrovfim'xth  (nain  of  Principles  ;  Horsl^y 
Sermons',  Hodges  Travels  in  /ndia  \  Sir  T.  Herbert  '/'ravels;  Cole  Of  Death;  K. 
Johnson  Kingdoms  and  Commonwealths ;  Lady^s  Travels  into  Spain  1697. 
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Hon.  J.  T.  Mitchell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [600.] 
American  Legal  Works. 

Major-Gen.  A.  S.  Moberley,  Kidbrook  Park  Road,  S.E.    [220.] 
Mayhew  London  Labour  \  Parsons  Travels  in  Asia. 

Major-Gen.  Frank  Mobcrly,  50,  Sutherland  Gardens,  W.     [1400.] 

Pridcaux  Origin  0/  Tithes  \  Harris  Three  Treatises',  R.  Austen  Fruit  Trees  \  V. 
Kiiox  Winter  Evenings. 

J.  B.  Moffat  [Mill  Hill  School],  Kuruman,  S.  Africa.    [2Sa] 
Fawcett  Manual  of  Political  Economy, 

Miss  E.  Moir.  116.  King  Henry's  Road,  N.W.     [850.] 

L.  Morris  Epic  of  Hades ;  Nettleship  Essay  on  Brvwning\  G.  Macdonald  Phantasies ; 
Spalding  Elizabethan  Demonology, 

Miss  Jessie  Moody,  Rockford,  Illinois,  U.S.A.     [25.] 
Lydia  Child  Romance  of  the  Republic^ 

Mrs.  Moore,  Addlestone,  Surrey.     [2200.] 

Starkev  ^/r^/aw«/(E.E.T.S.) ;  Powel  Lloyd's  History  of  Cambria  ;  Adam  Davy*s  Five 
Dreams  (E.E.T.S.) ;  Lady  A,  Halkett  Autobiography,  Gosson  Schoole  of  Abuse, 

Miss  Moore,  56,  Springfield  Road,  N.W.     [125.] 
Burke  Abridgement  of  English  History. 

W.  Moore,  30,  Dorchester  Place,  N.W.     [3800.] 

Heywood  Dramatic  Works  (vol.  x) ;    R.  C.  Times  Whistle  \  Harpsfield  Divorce  of 
Henry  V'UL  ;  J.  Bryant  Antient  Mythology,  Burton  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 

J.  Morison,  Glasgow.     [600.] 

Coleridge  Poems ;  H.  Coleridge  Poems, 

C.  J.  Morris,  Altrincham.     [1900.] 

Swift  Tale  of  a  Tub ;  Frmeean  Norman  Conquest  (vols.  4  and  5) ;  Shipbuilding  in 
Iron  and  Steel. 

J.  Morris,  Durham.     [2300.] 

Mrs.  Somerville  Connexion  of  Physical  Sciences  \  Grew  Anatomy  of  Plants',  Sir  J. 
Hersch^l  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Wuodhouse  Astronomv,  Vince  Hydrostatics; 
R.  \Qyxmi  Mathematical  Dissertations  ',  J.  Wood  Principles  of  Mechanics, 

P.  Morrison,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [300.] 
A.  McLaren  Sermons  (2nd  ser.). 

Rev.  J.  W.  Mossman,  B.A.,  Torrington,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire.     [400O 

Strype  Annals  of  the  Reformation. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Mount,  M.A.,  Oxford.     [10,000.] 


Fardle 

Enk 

Holland  Plutarch's  Morals',  Oreene  Arfof  Conny  Catching,  Arcadia,  Orlando  Furioso, 

Pandosto,  Disputation,  Groafs  Worth  of  Wit,  Fryer  Bacon,  Never  too  late.  Mourning 

Garment,  Perimedes ;  Vulgaria  abs  Terentio  X483 ;  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  Psalms, 

F.  B.  Muff,  Ilkley,  Leeds.     [680.J 
Langhome  Plutarch* s  Lives, 

W.  C.  Mullins,  Hatton  Court,  Threadnecdle  Street,  E.C.    [400.] 
Malthus  On  Population  ;  Amould  Marine  Insurance. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Sunnyside,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.     [2000.] 
G.  Macdonald  Annals  of  Quiet  Neighbourhood',  Crabbe  Poems,    (Special  quotations.) 

\\,  J.  R.  Murray,  Sunnyside, -Mill  Hill,  N.W.    [3500.] 

Book  of  St.  Albans:  Boutell  Heraldry  Historical  and  Popular \  Caxton  Dictes  and 
Sayings ;  Kingsley  Heroes ;  Shahspere  Century  of  Praise, 

E.  T.  R.  Murray,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.     [2Sa] 
Smiles  Robert  Dick. 

PhU.  Irani.  1882-^^  42 
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Miss  M.  A.  Murray,  Calcutta.     [1550.] 

Fuller  Abel  Redivivus,  Joseph's  Coai\  W.  Lisle  /El/ric  oh  Old  and  New  Teshuunt; 
Douay  Bible. 

F.  Nevill,  Leeds.     [400.] 

Dlackie  Four  Phases  0/  Morals, 

Miss  G.  Neville,  Scarborough.     [1800.] 

Pretcott  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;  Burton  History  of  Scotland  {yo\.  6)  ;  Hazlitt  J/irs 
and  Manners. 

G.  F.  Nicholas,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [400.] 
J.  P.  Kennedy  Sveallaw  Bam^  Works. 

C.  N.  Nicholson,  102,  Alderley  Street,  Pimlico.     [200.] 

Jobnson  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

Yi,  Nimmo,  The  Laurels,  Oakleigh  Park,  Whetstone,  N.     [300.] 
Chambers  Astronomy, 

J.  H.  Nodal,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport 

Wordsworth  Description  of  the  Lakes, 

G.  P.  Nowers,  Edgbaston.     [300.] 

Darwin  Origin  of  Species, 

J.  E.  Odgers,  Liverpool.     [850.] 

Marvcll  Rehearsal  Transproied. 

•Rev.  T.  R.  O'FIahertie,  Capel,  Surrey.     [700.] 

Ward  Simple  Cobler\  Gumall  Christian  in  Armour, 

Miss  A.  W.  Olcott,  III,  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City.     [50.] 
Miss  Alcott  Works. 

W.  II.  Olding,  37,  Davisville  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.     [25.] 
(Miscellaneous  quotations.) 

Mrs.  Oliver,  Thornwood,  Hawick.     [1500.] 

I).  Wilson  Prehistoric  Annals;  Pennant  'Jour  in  Scotland;  Mrs.  Brassey  l'oya£t  11 
.Sunbeam. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Orr,  Etall,  Comhill-on-Tweed.     [50.] 

II.  Walpole  Correspondetwe. 

J.  A.  Osborne,  Westward  Ho,  Devon.     [200.] 
Chillinfpworth  Religion  of  Protestants. 

Miss  Osier,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.     [550.] 

Hopps  Firit  Principles^  Life  of  Jesus ;  Lubbock  Scientific  Lectures. 

S.  G.  Owen,  Ham,  Surrey.     [30.] 
R.  Ellis  Catullus. 

Tito  Pagliardini,  75,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square.     [400.] 
Haoon  Sylva,  JVew  Atlantis,  Life  and  Death. 

•Cornelius  Paine,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton.     [4500.] 

Bonrde  lirrtjiary  of  Health;  Caxton  Chronicle  of  Enf^land;  T.  Wilson  L*gi^y 
Rhrtorique  \  Vruuncc  Laurier's  Loj^icke  ;  Crownc  Plays;  Hullein  Buhvarke  of  DcJeHCc\ 
Nabbos  I' he  Bride;  Bullock  Woman  is  a  RiddU;  Drayton  Polyolbion  ;  Gent  A'navf  t\ 
Graine;  Sir  T.  Herbert  Tra:ailts;  Lisander  and  Caliita  1627;  J.  Scbeffcr  History  c/ 
Lapland;  ilart  Arraignment  tf  Urines^  Anatomy  of  Urines ;  Barckley  Felicitie  cfil**- 

A.  N.  Palmer,  Wrexham.     [300.] 
W.  Morris  Sigurd. 

Rev.  J.  Q.  Panks  [Mill  Hill  School],  Exmouth.     [500.] 
H.  Miller  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 

H.  A.  Parker,  North  Conway,  New  Haven,  U.S.A.     [300.] 
W.  S.  Perry  Historical  Collections  of  American  Colonial  Church, 
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Rev.  T.  Parnell,  Oxtead,  Godstoae.    [13a] 
Grot«  Greece, 

J.  L.  A.  Paton,  Nottingham.     [1120.] 
Bosworth  Smith  Carthage, 

A.  J.  Patterson,  M.A.,  27,  Bartholomew  Road,  N.W.    [700.] 
De  Foe  Robimon  Crusoe ;  Balwer  Ckiroiogta,  Chironomia, 

Miss  Payne,  Hatchlands,  Cuckfield.     [500.] 
Hume  History  of  England. 

♦E.  Peacock,  Bottesford,  Brigg.     [2500.] 

J.  Yixo'mx  Psyche  \  The  Banquet  iBig;  J.Scott  Christian  Life\  Kitchtn  Courts  Leet\ 
W  alker  History  of  Independency  \  Ogilby  Fables  of  ySsop,  (A  large  number  of  select 
miscellaneous  quotations.) 

Miss  Pearson,  22,  Westboume  Place,  Eaton  Square.     [2150.] 

Haklu]rt  Voyages ;  Pepys  Diary  (vols.  4  and  6) ;  li.^xymeT  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  History ; 
A.  Collins  Grounds  of  Christian  Religion, 

H.  S.  Pearson,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.     [2250.] 

J.Johnson   TyPographia\   Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal  \   D*Urfey  Pills  to 
Purge  Melancholy  \  Sterne  Sermons \  The  World',  Smyth  tr.  Aldrich*s  Architecture \ 
CasselVs  Technical  Educator  (vol.  4);  Weekly  Memorials  for  Ingenious  i68a  ;    Spon 
Workshop  Receipts  \  Forsyth  Fruit  Trees, 

Rev.  C.  W.     enny,  Wellington  College,  Berks.     [70.] 

Hickeringill  A  Lord* s  Speech  without  Doors  \  Answer  to  Two  Papers  called  A  Lord's 
S^cch  without  Doors  and  a  Commoner  s  Speech ;  Sir  P.  Pbilopolites  Grumbletonian 
L  rrw  Reprehended. 

*].  Peto,  Alleyn  Park,  Norwood,  S.E.     [2900.] 

Burnet  More's  Utopia ;  Ray  Wisdom  of  God  in  Creation ;  Roorde  Introduction  to 
Knitwledge^  Dyetary ;  Jer.  Taylor  Guide  to  Devotion  ;  Shclvocke  Great  Art  of  Artillery  \ 
Kidjfley  Compleat  Practice  of  Physick\  Catalogue  of  S.  Kensington  Museum;  Dibdin 
Library  Companion;  Pott  Chirurgical  Works;  Xx,' He  islet's  Surgery;  Macfarlane 
Consanguinity, 

Miss  A.  S.  Petrie,  Stone  Hill,  Rochdale.     [1400.] 

^More  Edward  V.y  Richard  III, ;  Wriothesley  Chronicle;  Layard  Nineveh;  Carpenter 
Vegetable  Physiology. 

W.  Flinders  Petrie,  8,  Crescent  Road,  Bromley,  Kent.    [2450.] 

Portry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  ;  Ruskin  Seven  Lamps  ;  Primatt  City  and  Country 
Purchaser  and  Builder-;  G.  Sandys  Travels;  Dampier  Voyages, 

Miss  £.  Phibbs,  Scafield,  Sligo,  Ireland.     [640.] 
Murchison  Siluria. 

G.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.S.A.    [10,000.] 

Davis  Polaris  Expedition ;  B.  Stewart  Conservation  of  Force ;  Newcomb  Popular 
Astronomy;  Wallace  Russia;  Bancroft  History  of  United  States;  North  American 
Review;  £merson  Works;  Hawthorne  Twice-Told  Tales,  House  of  Seven  Gables; 
Grikie  Great  Ice  Age;  Proctor  Essays  on  Astromony,  Light  Science ^  Expanse  of 
IIcaTrn ;  tr.  Schelletts  Spectrum  Analysis ;  Dawson  Origin  of  World;  J.  Croll  Climate 
and  Time;  W airren  A strimo my ;  Jevonn Money  and  Exchange '^  U.  Spencer  Illustrations 
of  Progress,  Data  of  Ethics;  J.  K.  Chambers  Astronomy;  Hill  Bryant;  Spottiswooda 
Polarization  of  Light ;  tr.  Du  MoncePs  Telephone ;  Science  Lectures  at  S.  Kensington  ; 
P^scott  England;  Harper's  Magazine;  Century  Magazine;  The  American;  McCarthy 
History  of  our  Time. 

\l.  Phillips,  Jun.,  Ph.D.,  320,  South  Eleventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

[7350] 

N.  Humphreys  Coin  Collector's  Manual;  B.  Taylor  Faust ^  Deukalion;  Dickeson 
American  Numismatic  Manual;  Mathews  Coinage  of  the  World;  R.  W.  Gilder 
Poet  and  his  Master;  Marie  A.  Hrown  Nadeschda  ;  Masque  of  Poets;  Joaquim 
Miller  Songs  of  Italy;  T.J.  "^zxXoti  Report  of  Adjudged  Cases;  R^dberg  il/Ia^/ir  f»/  the 
Middle  .Ages ;  Hcerbohm Patagonia ;  H.  Phillips  American  Paper  Currency,  i^iotes  upon 
Coins;  Brvant  Homer;  Poe  Poems;  Holcroit  Lavater's  Phvsiognomy;  G.  J.  Adler 
FnurirPs  History  of  Provencal  Poetry;  Kentham  Defence  of  Usury;  Praed  Poems;  H. 
Melville  The  Whale;  tr.  Berlioz'  Treatise  on  Instrumentation  ;  L.  S.  Heale  Slight 
Ailments;  H.  B.  Hirst  Carrying  of  Mammoth  ;  Proceedings  of  American  Philosophical 
Society, 
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B.  W.  Pierson,  257,  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [170a] 
^otA  Dramatic  Worki\  Kichatdson /'am/>^  ;  Corbctt  Awjm;  Carew/Vrtw*. 

Rev.  J.  Pierson,  D.D.  Ionia,  Michigan,  U.S.A.     [40,000.] 

Fuller  Pisgak  Sight,  Worthies,  Church  History-,  Knollca  History  of  Turkt\  Rowe 
Dramatic  Works-.  Davenant  Dramatic  Works-,  Dodsley  Old  Plays  (ed.  Hazlitt) ; 
Tizxix^i  Poetical  Works-,  Villieni  (l>uke  of  Buckingham)  Works-,  Paston  Letien\  Gower 
Con/essio  A  mantis;  Stanyhurst  Virgil;  Greene  Mcnaphon  ;  Chapman  Iliad.  PUji', 
T.  Adams  Commentarv  on  2nd  Peter ;  Sir  J.  Hay  ward  Annals  o/Q.  Elizabeth  ;J.Trapp 
Commentary  on  New  Testament;  I.  Sheffield  (Duke  of  Kuckingham)  Works  ;  J.  Darlw 
Introduction  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher-.  Hoorde  Introduction  to  Knawledg€\  Seeetff 
Melayne  {E.K.I. S.);  Starkey  England  (E.E.T.S.) ;  American  Lumber  Terms;  Harif 
Sermons  on  \st  Epistle  St.  John  ;  Howe  Works  ;  Thynne  Animadversions ;  Todd 
Cycloptedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology-.  Chaucer  House  of  Fame,  Astrolabe^  Legend 
of  Good  Women,  Minor  Poems ;  Hcaley  St.  Augustine*s  City  of  God;  King  On  Jonah; 
Edinburgh  Ret'ieiv;  tr.  Lange's  History  of  Materialism  ;  T.  Goodwin  Works;  Delitxscli 
Biblical  Psychology ;  Shillingford  Letters  and  Patters  (Camd.) ;  tr.  Darner's  Pen^ 
of  Christ;  tr.  Oosterzee*s  Christian  Dogmatics;  Hawthorne  American  Note  Bioks. 
(Many  valuable  desiderata.) 

Miss  J.  C.  Pittrie,  Chester.     [950.] 
L'Estrange  Life  of  Miss  Mitford. 

J.  A.  Piatt,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     [200.] 
Swinburne  Erechtheus;  Oldest  English  Texts  (Sweet). 

Prof.  F.  Pollock,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  48,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W.     [70a] 

Locke  Thoughts  on  Education;  Howell  Forreine  Travel;  C.  Butler  Feminist 
Monarchic ;  H.  Spencer  Data  of  Ethics.    (Special  legal  desiderata.) 

C.  H.  Poole,  Rugby.     [750.] 
Fisher  Works. 

Miss  L.  Poole,  Clevedon.     [1150.] 

Lyell  Antiquities  of  Man;  Rabbage  Bridgewater  Treatise;  .Warkworth  CkrvmicU; 
Caxton  Charles  the  Grete ;  Darwin  Vegetable  Mould. 

Rev.  W.  Poole,  Hentland,  Ross,  Hereford.     [300.] 
Lord  Hrooke  Poems ;  Latimer  Sermons. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Pope,  Clifton.     [700.] 

Hume  History  of  England.     (A  few  desiderata.) 

G.  H.  Pope,  Clifton.     [200.] 

H.  Walpole  Historic  Doubts. 

R.  V.  Porter,  Raleigh,  Beckenham.     [3650.] 

Culpepper  Bartholinus'  Anatomy;  Sir  T.  Hrowne  Psertdinioxia  Epidemica  ;  Culpeppw 
and  Cole  Rix'crius*  Practice  of  Physic k ;  Fielding  Works. 

Miss  A.  Porter,  Fallow  Comer,  North  Finchley,  N.    [700.] 
P.  Fletcher  Purple  Island;  Locke  Human  ihtderstanding  (bks.  3  and  4),  Education. 

Miss  Lela  Porter,  Fallow  Comer,  North  Finchley,  N.     [1450.] 

Locke  Human  Understanding  (bks.  i  and  2),  Toleration,  Value  of  Money,  Govern' 
ment ;  Shaftesbury  Characteristics. 

Miss  S.  M.  Porter,  Fallow  Comer,  North  Finchley,  N.     [1300.] 
Feltham  Resolves. 

W.  W.  Posey,  South  Mountain,  Idaho,  U.S.A.     [100.] 

Cdl.  Wiseman  Fabiola. 

G.  C.  Postans,  New  College,  Ilampstead,  N.W.     [100.] 

Bain  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

♦Rev.  C.  Y.  Potts,  Ledbury.     [2100] 

R.  Hamilton  Popular  Education  \  Middlcton  Cicero;  Asiatick  Researches  x8o8-9; 
Miss  Whately  Life  and  Letters  of  Abp.  Whately;  Digby  Broadstone  of  Honour;  Earl 
Manchester  Al  Mondo. 

R.  C.  Poulter,  165,  Adelaide  Road,  N.W.     [200.] 
S.  Clarke  Ecclesiastical  History, 
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•Rev.  W.  S.  Pratten,  34,  Park  Villas,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.     [1450.] 

Turner  Herbal^  Baths ;  HoUybush  Homisk  Apothecary ;  Daubeny  Treei  of  Ancients  ; 
T.  Watson  Seven  Sacraments, 

Miss  E.  Preston,  Marlborough.     [1650.] 

M.  Davies  Unorthodox  London  \  I.  Taylor,  jun.  Logic  in  Theology,  H.  Miller  51c>kw/r 
a  nd  School  Af asters,  First  Impressions,  Scenes  and  Legends ;  Mahaffy  Social  L  i/e  in  Greece  . 

Cornell  Price,  B.C.L.,  Westward  Ho  !  Devon.     [220.] 
Cibber  Apology ;  Rycaut  History  of  Turks. 

C.  T.  Price  [Mill  Hill  School],  Hampstead.     [100.] 
R.  Ferguson  Electricity. 

P.  Price,  Crockherbtown,  Cardiff.     [400.] 
Boyle  New  Experiments. 

Mrs.  Pringle.  Beckenham,  Kent.     [550.] 
Burkitt  On  New  Testament. 

♦Dr.  R.  C.  A.  Prior,  48,  York  Terrace,  N.W.     [3400.] 

Hollybush  Homish  Apothecary  \  Cole  Adam  in  Eden,  Art  of  Simj^ling;  Westmacott 
Scripture  Herbal ;  Turner  Baths  ;  Lupton  Thousand  Notable  Thtngs  ;  Hyll  Works ; 
Morwyng  Evonymus  ;  Warde  Alexis*  Secretes ;  Kaker  Gesner*s  Jewell  of  Healtk  ; 
"W.  Rogers  Voyage'.  Wafer  Voyage ;  Silver  and  Co.  S.  Africa ;  Medley  tr.  Kolben*s  Cape 
of  Gowl  Hope ;  Chaloner  Erasmus*  Moria  Encomium ;  Smith  Compieat  Housewife ; 
Spence  House  of  Medici;  Weldon  Court  of  K.  James',  Plunitre  Licktenstein's  S.  Africa; 
lAn.Ko\\\n%  New  England  Bygones  \  Xx,  Columella.    (Some  miscellaneous  quotations.) 

O.  Puckridge  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clare  College,  Cambridge.     [250.] 
Wraxall  R.  Houdin's  Life. 

F.  S.  Pulling,  M.A.,  Oxford.     [700.] 
Paston  Letters. 

P.  T.  Pulman,  M.A.,  6,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C     [900.] 
Perkins  Profitable  Book ;  Austin  Jurisprudence, 

J.  W.  B.  Purchas,  132,  Wilberforce  Road,  Highbury,  N.     [1500] 
Purchas  Pilgrims;  S.  Purchas  Political  Flying  Insects. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Purton,  Kinwarton,  Alcester,  Redditch.     [1150.] 
Dove  Logic  of  Ckristian  Faitk  ;  Adam  Smith  Wealtk  of  Nations. 

J.  Randall,  4,  Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  E.C.     [1550.] 
Special  quotations  from  Atkeneeum. 

Miss  M.  Ransom,  Benslow,  Hitchin.     [75-] 

Penn  Ckristian  Quaker. 

Rev.  Dr.  Raven,  Great  Yarmouth.     [100.] 
J.  Collier  Immorality  of  tke  Stage, 

W.J.  Rawlings  [Mill  Hill  School],  184,  Belsize  Road,  N.W.'  [100.] 

Yeats  Growtk  and  Vicissitudes  of  Commerce. 

T.  A.  Reed,  10,  Upper  Hornsey  Rise,  N.     [2700.] 

Newton  Ckronology  Amended;  Anson  Voyage;  Heylin  Cosmograpky;  Burnet  Tkiriy^ 
Nine  Articles ;  J.  Tomes  Dental  Surgery  ;  Abernothy  Surgical  Works, 

Miss  H.  Reeves,  Leap,  Cork.     [26a] 
Whately  Logic,  Ckristian  Evidences, 

Miss  Reynett,  3,  Cranley  Place,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W.     [180.] 
Stillingfleet  Origines  Sacra, 

J.  T.  Rice,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [350.] 
Stanley  Dark  Continent ;  Sparks  Biograpkies, 

*Miss  C.  Richardson,  Heugh  Falds,  Grasmere. 
Wordsworth  (a  few  quotations). 
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Mrs.  C.  F.  Richardson,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.    [3100.] 
Hawthorne  Jf^orks. 

Mrs.  D.  Richardson,  Newcastle-on-Tjrne.     [8co.] 

Goldimith  Citizen  of  World ;  Kingsley  Greek  Fairy  Tales ;  Mri.  Browning  Atirom 
Leigh ;  Arnold  History  0/ Rome, 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Rickeccker,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A.     [iioo.] 

Hawthorne  Scarlet  Letter,  Mosses^  Marble  Faun  ;  Mrs.  Whitney  Odd  or  Even ; 
Wraxall  Victor  Hum's  Les  Miserables  ;  Baldwin  Prehistoric  Nations ;  Keary  Dawm  •) 
History ;  Arnold  Aiodern  History. 

Miss  E.  Rickman,  Addlestone,  Surrey.     [200.] 
Steele  Taller  (vols.  2  and  2). 

S.  C.  Riley,  Braintree,  Essex.     [170.] 
Gladstone  Gleanings  of  Past  Years. 

Miss  A.  Rivington,  95,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E.     [850.] 

Scott  Marmion^  Rokeby ;  Burton  History  of  Scotland  (vol.  1) ;  Macaula^  Frederick  ike 
Great \  H.  Sidgwick  Method  of  Ethics;  Sir  W.  Gell  Pom.peiana\  Rickman  Gothic 
Architecture ;  Trollope  Fratnley  Parsonage. 

Miss  E.  Rivington,  95,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E.     [450.] 
Evelyn  Diary. 

Mrs.  Robarts,  Stamford  Hill,  N.     [500.] 
H.  Rogers  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible ;  Farrar  St.  Paul. 

N.  F.  Robarts,  F.G.S.,  Woodford,  Essex.     [85a  J 

Lubbock  Origin  of  Civilization^  Prehistoric  Times^  Addresses^  Origin  and  Met*- 
morphoses  of  Insects. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Roberts,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.    [300.] 
Bartlett  From  Egypt  to  Palestine. 

Mrs.  Robins,  Lennoxville,  Canada.     [200.] 
J.  G.  Saxe  Poems ;  F.  Ludlow  Genre  Pictures. 

G.  Robinson,  Strood,  Rochester,     [iioo.] 
Watts  Improvement  of  the  Mind ^  Logic;  R.  Lloyd  Poetical  Works. 

S.  Robinson  [Mill  Hill  School],  Bristol.     [100.] 
Yeats  Growth  and  Vicissitudes  of  Commerce. 

♦A.  Roofe,  Merton  Road,  Wandsworth.     [50a] 
Gower  Confessio  A  mantis  ;  Shad  well  Plays. 

W.  Rose,  Braintree,  Essex.     [400.] 
Tyndall  Heat ;  Joyce  Scientific  Dialogues. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Rose,  Worle,  Weston-super-Mare.     [looo.] 
Daniel /Vx^mf ;  CpnttaXAe  Sonnets  \  W.  Brovrne  Pastora/l;  Nineteenth  Century. 

C.  B.  Rossell,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     [200.] 
Kirk  Charles  the  Bold. 

•W.  M.  Rossetti,  5,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.W.     [3000.] 

Macf^illivray  Humboldt's  Travels  ;  Webbe  TrauaiUs  ;  K,  Mathcw  Unlearned  A'f 
chemist;  Art  of  Imprm>iug  Clay  Lands;  Tom  Tell-Trvth;  '^ope  Miscellaneous  Poems; 
Fuseli  Lectures  on  Art;  Opie  Lectures  on  Art;  J.  Harry  Lectures  on  Art-,  AwXti. 
Ancient  World;  J.  Robinson  Archteologia  Gruxa;  Ruskin  Elements  of  Perspective; 
Swinburne  Essays  and  Studies;  Hulme  Momtin-Tandon's  Medical  Zoology;  Chr. 
Rossetti  speaking  Likenesses,  Seek  and  Find;  D.  G.  Rossetti  Dante  and  his  Ctrcle. 

L.  Rowe,  17,  Golden  Square,  W.     [4000.] 

Byron  Corsair,  Childe  Harold;  Robinson  More's  Utopia  ;  Pepys  Diary  (vol.  3): 
Boswell  Corsica;  Ftasct  Bp.  Berkeley;  tr.  Littleton's  7  enures ;  Cox  Institutions  0/ 
English  Government. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Russel,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.     [250.] 
R.  Russell  Geber. 
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F.  Rutbven,  New  Zealand.    [500a] 

Oateley  PrincipUi  of  Harmony,  Counierpoint  and  Fugue ;  Yeowell  Ancient  British 
Church  \  Blackie  Seif'Culiure\  Wollaston  Religion  of  Nature  \  Strutt  Shorts  and 
Pastimes',  Routell  Arms  and  Armour;  Jephson  and  Reeve  Tour  in  Brittany;  Chatham 
Letters  to  his  Nephew ;  Butler  Hudibras. 

Mrs.  F.  Ruthven,  New  Zealand.     [1500] 

Queen  Victoria  Life  in  the  Highlands;  H.  B.  Manning  Mission  0/ the  Holy  Ghost; 
Lady  Herbert  CradU-Lands ;  Jer.  Taylor  Worthy  Communicant. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Sanders,  M.A.,  Northampton.    [200a] 

Palladius  on  Husbandry  (E.E.T.S.) ;  Myrourre  o/our  Ladye  (E.E.T.S.). 

Mrs.  Sandford,  Sheffield.     [350.] 
Featly  Clavis  Mystica, 

Miss  Saunders,  College  Road,  Dulwich,  S.E.     [3300.] 

^^yxvkjain  Pilgrim*  s  Progress;  Raleieb  History  of  the  World;  'iSJ^Xxm  Paradise  Regained , 
Samson  Agonistes ;  B.  Googe  Popish  Kingdom. 

Miss  E.  Saunders,  Addlestone,  Surrey.     [5000.] 

Swift  Gulliver's   Travels;    Sewel  History  of  the  Quakers;    Manndrell   journey  to 

2erusalent  ;    Sir  K.  Digby   Voyage    to  the  Mediterranean  ;    Haiton   Correspondence ; 
p.  Barlow  Three  Sermons,  Sermon  at  Paules  Crosse ;  J.  T.  Sermon  at  Paules  Crosse 
>597 ;  Casseirs  Technical  Educator. 

Miss  G.  E.  Saunders,  Addlestone,  Surrey.     [4300.] 

Flagellum  or  Life  of  O.  Cromwell  1663  ;  Camden  Remaines ;  T.  B.  Worcester^ 
APopkthegmes ;  Spenser  State  of  Ireland ;  Hanmer  Chronicle  of  Ireland ;  Four 
Centuries  of  English  Letters;  SpriggAnglia  Redivit/a ;  Bramhall  Consecration  of  Bishops. 

G.  A.  Schrumpf,  Tettenhall,  Wolverhampton.    [6400.] 

Dekker  Plays  (voli.  2  and  3) ;  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Poems ;  Hevwood  Plays  (yoIs.  4 
and  6) ;  Awdeley  Fraternity  of  Vagabonds ;  Compiavnt  of  Scotland  1548 ;  Hrinklow 
Contplaynt ;  John  Hall  Poems,  Paradoxes,  Honm  Vacivte ;  Occleve  De  Regimin$ 
Principum;  Stanyhurst  Virgil. 

Miss  £.  B.  Shumacher,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.    [150.] 
De  Foe  True-Bom  Englishman. 

Adrian  Scott,  Blackstone,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [5000.] 

Cowley  Works ;  Young  Tragedies,  Night  Thoughts,  Love  of  Fame ;  H.  Wood 
Therapeutics ;  Flint  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Bartholow  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics ;  Bumstead  Venereal  Diseases. 

C.  P.  G.  Scott,  Columba  College,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [800.] 
Chaucer  Squire's  and  Franklin's  TeUes, 

E.  Scott,  British  Museum,  W.C.     [450.] 
G.  Harvey  Letter-book. 

*Miss  F.  E.  Scott,  Leamington.     [3300.] 

Ouseley  Musical  Form,  etc. ;  Farrar  Families  of  Speech  ;  Maury  Physical  Geography 
of  Sea ;  Moore  Lalla  Rookh  ,  Imison  Science  and  Art;  G.  P.  R.  James  Louis  XJV, 

G.  R.  Scott,  Merton  College,  Oxford.     [100.] 
Addison  Cato,  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  Rosamond,  Essay  oh  Virgil's  Georgics, 

Miss  L.  M.  Scott,  Kilcaw,  Leamington.    [650.] 

F.  Tate  Household  Ordinances  of  Edward  II. ;  Beryn  ;  Penn  Rise  of  Quakers. 

Ah,  H.  Scott- White,  B.A.,  Albert  College,  Framlingham.     [600.] 
Ramsay  Physical  Geography ;  Mill  Utilitarianism ;  Huxley  Physiography. 

R.  Y.  Scriven,  Castle  Ashby,  Northampton.     [200.] 

Hume  Political  Discourses. 

T.  E.  Scnitton,  M.A.  [Mill  Hill  Sch.],  CopscfieJd,  Buckhurst  Hill,  E.    [700.] 

Mill  Utilitarianism  ;  Caird  On  Kant, 

F.  Scrutton  [Mill  Hill  School],  Copseficld,  Buckhurst  Hill,  E.     [450.] 
Swinburne  Poems. 
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O.  Seaman,  B.A.  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clare  College,  Cambridge.     [500.] 
Sheostone  Poenu, 

C.  F.  Seville  [Mill  Hill  School],  Mossley,  Manchester.    [20a] 
Dickens  Dombey^  etc. 

S.  H.  Seville  [Mill  Hill  School],  Mossley,  Manchester.     [500.] 
Stephen  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England, 

Prof.  J.  B.  Sewall,  South  Braintree,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [1050.] 

J.  D.  Long  Ameid;  WaiTd  Simple  Cobler\  W.  Wood  New  England  Prwpecf\  E. 
Junnson  IVonder-working  Providences  \  ¥\\nt  Nervous  System, 

Mrs.  Shakespeare,  27,  St.  Mark's  Crescent  Regent's  Park,  N.W.     [60.] 
Still  ingfleet  Twelve  Sermons, 

A.  W.  Shakespeare,  Regent's  Park  College.     [250.] 
Milton  Eikonoklastes ;  Washington  Milton'' s  De/ensio  Populi. 

J.  H.  Shakespeare,  Regent's  Park  College.     [400.] 
Maurice  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy. 

J.  A.  Sharrock,  i,  Shaftesbury  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees.     [350.] 
Flavel  Works. 

C.  Sheldon,  D.Lit.,  Clifton  College,  Bristol.     [375.] 

^  Runyan  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  Miss  Fothergill  Kith  and  Kin  \  Stanley  Dr,  ATmU\ 
Shorthouse  John  Jnglesani. 

H.  E.  Shephard,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [150.] 
J.C.Calhoun  Works \  Webster  Works. 

C.  W.  Sheppard,  Kingston  Place,  Shoreham.     [450.] 
R.  Morden  Geography  Rectified. 

L.  A.  Sherman,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 

Ticknor  Life  and  Letters, 

R.  N.  Shore,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth.     [180.] 
Arnold  History  of  Rome. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Sikes,  Cambridge  Ho.,  Godolphin  Rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.  [200.] 

Cox  Institutions  of  English  Government. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Simonds,  Yonkers,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [500.] 
Q.Gi^\)L\9t  Life  of  Christ  \  Miss  Sedgwick  Works. 

J.  F.  Simpson,  59,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W.     [no.] 
Cyples  Human  Experience,    (A  few  miscellaneous  quotations.) 

•Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 
(Special  quotations.) 

Rev.  F,  C.  Skegg,  St.  Helier's,  Jersey.     [100.] 

Maurice  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  \   Howson  Metaphors  of  St,  Paul ;  R.  W.  Dal« 
Week-day  Sermons. 

J.  Slater,  Warwick.     [2050.] 

Forriar  Illustrations  of  Sterne  \  Prynne  Anti-Arminianisme,  Censure  of  Mr,  Cfsf^h 
Unlovelifursse  of  Love-Iockes,  God  No  impostor  \  N.  Carpenter  Geographie  Delineated. 

Miss  L.  M.  Smart,  2,  The  Glen,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.     [100.] 
Kinglake  Eothen. 

A.  Smith,  42,  Choumert  Road,  Rye  Lane,  Pechham,  S.E.     [1150.] 

H.  Power  Experimental  Philosophy. 

Eustace  S.  Smith,  62,  Bonner  Road,  Victoria  Park,  E.     [iioo.] 
"WLAKqh  Areopagitica\  Donne  Poems^  Problems  and  Paradoxes  ;  Hook.  A rchbiskfipt» 
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Miss  F.  T.  Smith,  Wood  Lane,  Highgate,  N.     [700.] 
De  Quincey  Editcation  ;  H.  Spencer  Education. 

G.  C.  Moore  Smith,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     [80a  ] 

H.  Walpole  Catalogue  0/  Royal  and  NobU  Authors  \  Penn  Address  to  Protestants  \ 
Baxter  Petue  of  Conscience  \  A.  Mundy  Defence  of  Contraries  \  G.  Starkey  Nature's 
Explication^  Helmonfs  Defence ;  Starkey  England^  Letters. 

•Rev.  J.  J.  Smith,  Penally  Abbey,  Tenby.     [1000.] 

Croke  Fifteen  Psalms  \  Ijcver  Sermons ;  R.  de  Brunne  Meditations  \  Alexander  and 
£>indimuslE.E:T.S.);  BooA  of  Quintessence  {E.E.T.S.) ;  Warkworth  Chronicle. 

Miss  L.  Toulmin  Smith,  Wood  Lane,  Highgate,  N.     [1750.] 

Cursor  Afundi  (E.E.T.S.)  ;  York  Miracle  Plays.  (A  large  number  of  references 
verified,  and  quotations  searched  for,  at  British  Museum.) 

R.  T.  Smith  [MiU  Hill  School],  The  Knoll,  Putney,  S.W.    [20CX).] 

Smiles  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist, 

W.  Smith,  Queen's  Terrace,  Edinburgh.     [2000.] 
J.  Wilson  City  of  Plague  ^  Isle  of  Palms ;  Butler  Hudibras. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Smith,  13,  Atney  Road,  Putney,  S.W.     [600.] 

yL.Hsiwke  Killing  No  Munier\  Scoit  Malttchi  Malagr(nother\  ^a\ne  Ancient  Late ; 
Jevons  Money. 

Miss  Smith,  13,  Atney  Road,  Putney,  S.W.     [1150.] 
Bailey  Festus. 

T.  C.  Snow,  St  John's  College,  Oxford.     [1200.] 

Ordinary  for  Crysten  Men ;  Evelyn  Frearfs  Parallel  of  Architecture  \  J.  W.  Bruyn's 
Voyage  into  Levant. 

Miss  Somerville,  Hillside,  Bromar  Road,  East  Dulwich.     [500.] 
C.  Da  vies  Metric  System. 

Miss  C.  Southwell,  Gurrey  Lodge,  Finchley  Road,  N.W.     [2400  ] 

Gladstone  Juventus  Mundi\  Ray  Journey  thro*  Low  Countries  \  Travels  of  Baron 
Munchausen  ;  Select  quotations  from  Nature  x88o-z. 

T.  A.  Spalding,  6,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.C.     [250.] 
Coventry  Patmore  Poems. 

Miss  Belle  Sparr,  Muncie,  Indiana,  U.S.A.     [150.] 
O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  at  Breakfast  Table. 

H.  B.  Spencer  [Mill  Hill  School],  Inverewe,  Finchley,  N.     [150.] 
(Miscellaneous  quotations.) 

Albert  Spicer,  60,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C.     [1000.] 
Robertson  America. 

Miss  H.  Spicer,  Harts,  Woodford.     [150.] 
Burton  History  of  Scotland. 

Miss  C.  Spicer,  Harts,  Woodford.     [50.] 

Miss  Martineau  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  (vol.  2). 

W.  Spurrell,  Caermarthen.     [360.] 

Dryden  Annus  Mirabilis ;  Howell  Dodond's  Grove,  England's  Tears,  Pre-eminence  of 
Pa  rlia  nient.    ( A  few  desiderata. ) 

Miss  Squire,  Feltham  Hill,  Middlesex,  W.     [900.] 
Carlyle  John  Sterling,  French  Revolution. 

W.  Barclay  Squire,  Feltham  Hill,  Middlesex,  W.     [2000.] 

G.  Herbert  Temple  \  Lvly  Eupkues ;  Tourneur  Works  ;  Hobbes  Philosophical  Treatises 
(Wks.  1845,  vol.  vii.) ;  ?  tindale  Epistle  St.  John  1537. 

Miss  E.  Stableforth,  Spalding.     [25a] 
Max  Mitller  Science  of  Religion. 
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R.  Stead,  Folkestone.    [300] 

Adam  Smith  Wealth  0/  Nations. 

T.  Steele,  Bury  SL  Edmunds.    [100.] 
(MUcellaneout  quotations.) 

W.  C.  Steele,  Dumbarton.     [200.] 
R.  Harvey  Philadeiphus. 

T.  Stenhouse,  14,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W.    [70a] 

Akenside  Poems ;  Milman  Latin  Christianity  \  Miss  Martineau  JllMsiraitons  «/ 
Political  Economy  (vol.  9). 

Leslie  Stephen,  13,  Hyde  Park  Gate  South,  S.W. 
Extracts  from  various  sources. 

Miss  I.  Stephenson,  71,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea.     [1000.] 
Trevelyan  Life  and  Letters  of  Afacaulay ;  Jortin  Sermons, 

Miss  M.  Stephenson,  50,  St.  George's  Road,  S.W.     [2450.] 

Bp.  Beveridge  Sermons  \  N.  R.  tr.  Camden*s  Elizabeth ;  Bp.  Sparrow  Rationale  tf 
Bxyk  of  Common  Prayer ;  T.  Taylor  GocTs  Judgements ;  Barrow  Works ;  Trench  HnhuM 
Lectures ;  Nelson  Festivals  and  Fasts ;  Hicks  and  Nelson  Life  of  Ketileroell, 

A.  L.  Stevenson,  Clevedon,  Somerset.     [700.] 
Johnson  Lives  of  Poets  ;  Freeman  Historical  Essays. 

J.  G.  Stevenson,  Ilamblewood,  Thornton  Heath.  Croydon.     [880.] 

R.  W.  Dale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  Jewish  Tetttfle,  Ten  Commandnients,  Discvmntt 
on  special  Occasions;  J.  Gilbert  Atonement;  R.  Hamilton  Retttards  and Punishmenti. 

Rev.  E.  Steward,  M.A.,  Salisbury.     [480] 
Pope  Essay  on  Man  ;  Southejr  Roderick. 

Miss  Stock,  Burton  Bank,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.     [700.] 
Ld.  Bemers  Huon. 

E.  G.  Stocker,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall.     [800.] 

Goldsmith  Natural  History. 

C.  Stoffel,  Amsterdam,  Holland.     [2200.] 

Barbour  Saints*  Lives,  Troy- Book.    (Many  valuable  miscellaneous  quotations.) 

F.  G.  Stokes,  Windsor.     [800.] 

Lamb  Works  \  Granvill  Sadducismus ^  Triumphatus  ;  Smollett  Poems  and  Plays; 
Cleveland  Poems.    (Miscellaneous  quotations  and  desiderata.) 

Miss  M.  K.  A.  Stone,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [1300.] 

C.  King  Sierra  Nnntda;  G.  C.  Harlan  Eyesight;  Sparrow  5rrwac»»M ;  Rev.  P.  Brooki 
Candle  of  the  Lotd\  Hinsdale  Garfield  and  Education  ;  Mrs.  Pitman  Mission  Life  i* 
Greece  and  Palestine  ;  Field  Lakes  of  Killamey  to  Golden  Horn. 

Miss  Straker,  Woodbury,  Sunnyside  Road,  Ilornsey  Lane.     [450.] 
Kingslcy  Letters. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.D.,  Livingston  Place,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.  [250.] 
T.  Boston  Metnoirs;  Coleridge  Aids  to  Reflection. 

Miss  L  Stuart,  Markinch,  Fife.     [400.] 
Dryden  Virgil. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Sugden,  Undercliffe,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.     [1425.] 

Wesley  Works  ;  Pringle  Discourses ;  Masson  Recent  British  Philosophy ;  Blackie  Lay 
Sermons  ;  Gentleman's  Magazine.     (Anscellancous  quotations.) 

A.  W.  Sunderland,  M.A.,  3,  Brecknock  Crescent,  N.W.     [500.] 
Clarendon  Survey  of  the  Leviathan. 

C.  W.  Sutton,  Manchester.     [3CX).] 
R.  H.  Hutton  Essays;  Bird  wood  Indian  Art. 
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Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,  Maxey,  Market  Deeping.     [550.] 
HeynoodEnglantTs  ElizaMh;  Gage  West  Indies. 

R.  B.  Swinton,  25,  Randolph  Crescent,  Maida  Hill,  W.     [250.  ]  ■ 
Lecky  History  of  European  Morals. 

W.  Sykes,  M.R.C.S.,  Mexborough,  Rotherham.     [250.] 

Pkiiosopkical  Tra$u<sciions  of  Royal  Society.     (Miscellaneous  qnotations.) 

A.  G.  Symonds,  Manchester.     [1400.] 

Heywood  Plays  (vol.  5) ;  Brome  Plays  (vols.  1  and  2) ;  Stcme  Sentimental  Journey. 

H.  Tabor,  44,  Lansdowne  Road,  Notting  Hill,  W.     [2100.] 

Darwin  Origin  of  Species ;  McCarthy  History  of  our  Time  (vols.  2-4) ;  Gibbon  Decline 
and  Fall. 

Rev.  B.  Talbot,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.S.A.     [11,200.] 

Kane  Grinnell  Expedition^  Arctic  Expedition  \  J.  Morse  American  Universal 
Geography '.(j.  Adams  Natural  and  Evperimentat  Philosophy  \  Adair  American 
Indians  \  Trial  of  Regicides  1679;  Anderson  Missions  of  American  Board  \  J.  G. 
Murphy  Commentaries ;  Spurgeon  Treasury  of  David\  Schaff  Hertog's  Encyclopedia 
of  Religious  Knowledge.    (Many  miscellaneous  quotations  from  American  papers,  etc.) 

Rev.  C.  Tancock,  Godalming.     [850.] 
Butler  Analogy.    (Miscellaneous  quotations.) 

E.  R.  Tanner,  B.A.  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clifton.     [500.] 
Crump  Banking  and  Currency  ;  Macaulay  Ranke's  Popes. 

J.  R.  Tanner,  B.A.  [Mill  Hill  School],  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  [1200.] 

Grant  Duff  Political  Surttev  ;  Gibbon  Decline  and  Fall  \  Mill  Polittcal  Economy  \ 
Gladstone  Juventus  Mundi  \  iDouce  Grimm's  Law ;  Coryat  Crudities. 

L.  R.  Tanner  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clifton.     [140.] 
G.  F.  Berkeley  English  Sportsman  in  IVestem  Prairies. 

R.  R.  Tanner  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clifton.     [400.] 
T.  Hughes  Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

A.  C.  Tarbolton,  Holly  Mount,  Hampstead,  N.W.     [630.] 
Carpenter  Mental  Physiology, 

Miss  J.  M.  Tarbolton,  Ilkley,  Leeds.     [75©.] 

Scott  Quenfin  Durward^  Peveril^  Ivanhoe. 

Miss  M.  S.  Tarbolton,  Ilkley,  Leeds.     [900.] 

Goldsmith  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ^  Good-natured  Man  ;  B.  Disraeli  Coningsby\  Smiles 
Character. 

Miss  E.  C.  Taunton,  Redlynch,  Salisbury.     [50.] 
Hcnfrey  Botany. 

Miss  M.  Taunton,  Redlynch,  Salisbury.     [400.] 

Conybeare  and  Howson  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  \  B.  Smith  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra. 

Miss  E.  M.  Taylor,  Sunbury,  Peckham  Rye,  S.E.     [600.] 
Anecdotes  of  W.  Pitt. 

A.  T.  Teichmann,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [200.] 
Farrar  Seekers  after  God. 

J.  Tenney,  Chancery  Audit  Office,  W.C.     [330.] 
Barrow  Euclid.    (A  few  desiderata.) 

Miss  Thompson,  Hitchin.      [550.] 
Milton  Hirelings ;  Smectymnuus  Vindication, 
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Mils  Edith  Thompian,  WaverCree,  Liverpool,    [jooo.] 

W,  d>  BriUine  Hmm^ns  PrmUmcc;  Fttt,  P.-Ut'Cal  ArilA-uiHii;  Grn.  P.  Tlmil 
f^rri-uo;  Mam*  Nfn  Diicotvfy  .•/ Ptf^.mai  Tilkri;  Sltplipn  >IbW»C»™  nS^r. 
B  Hunt;  HarltUn  Hfixetllamy;  WiSdhan  Sftteko  in  Parliamint:  J.  Moon  Abm 
BfCampmigH  »  S»ai<t ;  1.  Milner  Lifi:  Suimtn  Surinam ;  Ssalh^r  R„,ltTick.  Bail... . 
B.  PaiTonel  JVf'fr*:.S»Hn'  Tntchx  SAiriiht  Otarvalieni  >>«•  Hamkimg;  Hn.  LnH 
Ftmak  Qul!,Hi\  Uurr  Ho.ilt  SttUltai^JVitlMn^  Hiitcry;  Mr*.  H,  lv<i<«  a)Bi>>'] 
W.  Took  Cit/tirtne  11.  \  P.  H.  Bn«  Mtmain.  (A  ]u(e  nmslicr  at  »la>bU  •pK^ 
■lastiiiiaiia  is  BngUib  BiitaiTi  NUont  HiiMnr,  udMnluevi]  Luis.} 
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BfTra^f.  W.IB  Rtliftii^  JaveniUi;  Cdllon  Liff/R-fr^im:  CinllWMnwl^ 
/««  Wi^rw  of  llu  Cntnn's',  Mfmoinaf  Cifl.  P.'Dr,ille:\.myi»Ti  ClUrrvH't  M'fiAw: 
Ouq.  p.  Thoinpiinii  .Ik^i  .^tfr/tin  PaHem;  Mr>.  Sbi^rwood  7a/n.  fA-.  :  A(1i*«>7 
Puinling  IllH'lwaled;  MnltFU  Jai'ii^.CAn'i  Ufrxco;    T,mr  rf  n  GcTTnun  PriiHt  i»}I. 

Alderman  J.  Thanipson,  Wilmslon,  Manchester.     [6ooo.] 

J.  H.  UDrtun  Work!-.  UarrdL  »V^:  H.  Kngcn  JskiHmf.  W.  Hinde  7.  «n>n; 
C.  CartwTiglit  CiHamtn  Rtligis'Hm:  V*u«h«n  //»«/t  iwM  JA'ij'iW.  fusn:  *«fb 
Lantaitirr  Valltj  of  Atkar;  Sir  G.  ficntl  Lxlnm  an  Archiltttiirt ;    G.  n««B 

S^mkiug  Tiliflieni. 


Miss  M,  N.  Thompson.  Nelher  Compton,  Bouniemoulh.      [150.] 

Watlon  flun-n'o/i-w. 
H.  W.  Thomson,  Newalead,  Fori 

Gay  7>™i«.  SirfArnfi  W^b.  li'ka 
H,  F,  Thornber,  40,  Devonshire  Hill,  Hampslead.      [150.I 

Hoywood  Plaj,  (vol.  jl. 
Miss  Thorpe,  27,  Essex  Street.  Strand,  W.C,     [22;.] 

Evfllyn  CkaJcgrafiAy.     (A  few  tjrjijerau^) 

F.  H.  Thorpe  (Mill  Hill  School],  35,  Wolbroolt,  E.C.     [loo.] 

PriMIloy  Lrclnrri  an  llithry. 

H.  Thorpe  [Mill  Hill  School],  Ore,  nasiings.     [sjo.] 

Brewiter  Martyn  to  Scirna;  Actum  Clitma^l  Jtsfs. 

F.  A.  Tole,  Northampion.     [1500,] 

HoiwbII  yi>hHiBn-,    M.  Tamliniaii  P-atc^^tanfi  Binkright;  T.  Taylor  Comrvnlt'i 
on  Efiitlc  lo  Tilni. 
Hon.  Mrs.  L.  Tollemache,  Biarritz,  France,     [100.) 

tliTHin  ifanrmrnU  cf  Planil. 

S.  G.  T.  Toomcr,  36,  Aspland  Grove,  Amhurst  Koad,  Hackney,  E,   I150.] 

Bilfeur  StewarL  Tiralisr  00  nra/. 

Mrs.  Townsend.     [50.] 

South  Strmini. 
Paget  Toynbee,  43,  Clanricarde  Gardens,  W,     [5000.] 

M.  Palliioo  Acailemical  Orga«i^ti,-n  ;  H^ill^im  llhlirr  0/  Lffrratnrc;  Emi/ui 
Thfoihnalus  t-ioi  :  dixmbcrUvnc  Staff  of  Great  /Irilain  ;  >l»i  Miille,  Srii^ir  <■/ 
Langmmr ;  F«iT»r  Fam>lt>!  0/  Sprrck  ;  Cubbell  /W/tiia/  RrgiUcT  (vol',  j) ;  Ddika 
/'/o.Kllvol.  0;  Viaxfi.T,  History  of  AlKirrs:   H..0.1 /-.vmi. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Tre: 
Slienitone  Work 
R,  SpeocetAwBH 
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Rev.  Kirby  Trimmer,  Norwich.    ^  [4550.] 

Dyer  Fleece  \  Marshall  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk  \  Walton  Ltves  \  W.  Browne 
Shepherd's  P'Pf\  T.  Elborowe  Epistles  ofPotycarp  and  Ignatius ;  Apthorpe  Letters  on 
Prevalence  of  Christianity^  T.  Philips  Cyder  \  Pearson  On  the  Creed  \  T.  Wett 
AHiiquities  of  Furness  ;  Evelyn  French  Gardener ;  Milbourne  Traitor's  Reward ; 
Camden  Remaines  \  Mrs.  K.\ng  Art  of  Cotykery  \  T.  Goodman  The  Old  Religion  \  £lder> 
field  Cix'il  Right  of  Tyfhes ;  J.  Rose  English  Vineyard  Vindicated'^  linsilihon  Dortm  ; 
Rhenish  New  Testament \  Phaer  ALneidos.  (A  large  number  of  special  quotations.) 

Mrs.  Turner,  9,  Highbury  Quadrant,  N.     [700.] 
Dickens  Barnaby  Rudge  \  Blackmore  Loma  Doone. 

H.  G.  Turner,  9,  Highbury  Quadrant,  N.     [13S0J 

Disraeli  Lot  hair ^  Tancrcd ;  Robertson  History  of  America'^  W.  Lees  Acoustics, 
L  tght  and  Heat. 

Dr.  W.  Vietor,  Wiesbaden.     [250.] 
Audelay  Poems. 

Miss  A.  Walker,  Harpenden,  St.  Albans.     [375.] 
Kingsley  Alton  Locke  \  E.  White  Certainty  in  Religion. 

Mrs.  Walkey,  24,  Milverton  Crescent,  Leamington.     [1900.] 

Trval  of  the  Bishops \  Brevint  Saul  at  Endor\  Comber  Companion  to  the  Temple', 
W.  Gibson  Farriery ;  Johnson  Rambler. 

W.  E.  Waller,  York.     [30] 
Church  Spenser. 

Miss  P.  Walter,  Ford,  Wellington,  Somerset.     [3700.] 

Homilies  1549;  Pagitt  Christianographie\  Lambarde  Perambulation  of  Kent\ 
Verstegan  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence \  Waterhouse  Fire  of  London',  Mrs. 
Oliphant  Makers  of  Florence ;  Ld.  Berncrs  Golden  Boke  of  M.  Aurelius. 

Miss  Ward,  Over-Stowey,  Bridgwater.     [600.] 

C.  Anstcy  Ne^v  Bath  Guide ;  J.  Moore  View  of  Society  in  France  and  Italy ;  Wordi- 
wortb  Prelude. 

Miss  S.  Ward,  Over-Stowey,  Bridgwater.     [350.] 
Sir  W.  Jones  Poems  and  Essays. 

C.  A.  Ward,  159,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.     [1130.] 

C.  Hardwick  Traditions  of  Lancashire  \  Uilworih  Ltfe  of  Pope ;  Baring-Gould  Were" 
wolves ;  Milton  Education.     (Miscellaneous  quotations.) 

J.  L.  Ward,  M.A.,  Grammar  School,  Burnley.     [6600.] 

Physical  Dictionary  1657 ;  Bacon  Maxims  of  Common  Law,  Uses  of  Common  Law ; 

Gentleman's  Calling  ib^g; 
vernment  of  Tongue  1674  ; 
•  Remaining  Medical  Works ; 
Temple  and  Trevor  Tannhauser. 

T.  Ward,  North wich.     [3350.] 

Bacon  History  of  Henry  VII.'.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Royal  Society  xt6s-^6\ 
Bp.  Hall  Cases  of  Conscience;  ]vt.  Taylor  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Clerus  Dontini, 
Course  of  Sernmns ;  Reliquia  Wottoniana ;  View  of  the  Penal  Laws  1697 ;  Holland 
Camden  s  Britannia. 

E.  Warner,  Eltham,  KenL     TSoo*] 
Heath  Account  of  Grocers'  Company.    (Several  desiderata.) 

Rev.  J.  R.  Washboum,  Gloucester.     [850.] 
Richardson  Sir  C.  Grandison ;  Randolph  Poems. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  Cotesbach,  Lutterworth.     [250.] 
Rastell  Peutyme. 

J.  M.  Watt,  331,  Amhurst  Road,  N.     [470] 
Warner  Albion's  England. 

P.  C.  Webb  [MUl  Hill  School],  45,  Comerford  Road,  Brockley,  S.E.    [1500.] 

Kirby  and  Spence  Entomology.  Tate  British  Molluscs;    Wonders  of  the  Physical 
World',  H.  Coultar  Home  Naturalists 
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S.  R.  Webb  [MiU  Hill  School],  Hampstead.     [250.] 
Maffei  Brigand  Life  in  Italy. 

Francis  J.  VVeidemann,  5,  Langham  Chambers,  W.     [130a] 
Gerard  Herball, 

Miss  Wellby,  West  Side,  Clapham  Common,  S.W.     [350.] 

Oxell  Vertofs  Roman  Repubiic. 
F.  WeUs,  Regent's  Park  Coll<^e,  N.W.     [8a] 

S.  Cox  Salvator  Atundi. 

H.  A.  Werner,  Schwerin,  Mecklenburgh. 
Addison  Essay  on  Paradise  Lost. 

Miss  Westlake,  Woolstone,  Southampton.     [100.] 

Addison  Cato,  Dnttntner^  etc. 

Miss  M.  Weslmacott,  15,  Onslow  Crescent,  S.W.     [2500.] 

Howell  Letters',  Blount  Boscobel\  A.  Wyndhara  King's  Concealment •.  I.atimer 5/rHM 
on  Ptoughcrs ;  R.  Lestrange  Seneca's  Morals  ;  Quarles  Enchiridion  ;  Moseley  Ledmnt 
ott  Astronomy ;  Sir  T.  IJrownc  Hydriotaphia,  Christian  Morals^  Garden  of  Cyns; 
Pettus  Fleta  Minor  \  Boyle  Christian  Vtrtuoso,  Greatness  of  Mind  \  Valiant  M-VAA- 
fnan  1615. 

Mrs.  Anna  Wetherill,  Chalkley  Hall  Station,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.     [looa] 
F.  A.  Kcmble  Residence  on  Georgian  Plantation. 

Miss  A.  S.  Weymouth,  Ridgway,  Plympton.     [500.] 
Mary  Howitt,  F.  lirctner's  Greece  and  the  Greeks. 

Miss  B.  M.  Weymouth,  Mill  HiU  School,  N.W.     [1650.] 

Miss  Marti neau  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  (vol.  5) ;  Craig^  DravBtng^  Pmiuti^, 
etc. ;  Black  Madcap  Violet. 

E.  S.  Weymouth,  M.A.,  Garlinge  Road,  N.W.     [800.] 

Thorold  Rogers  Political  Economy  \  Carlyle  Lectures  on  Heroes  \  E.  White  Uf* 
in  Christ. 

Miss  R.  Weymouth,  Mill  Hill  School,  N.W.     [400.] 

Miss  Martineau  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  (vol.  7). 

♦Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth,  Mill  Hill  School,  N.W.     [1600.] 

Mozlcy  Sermons  on  the  Atonetnent\  Weymouth  Euphuism  \  Gladstone  Priwur  sf 
H*tncr\  Jevons  Primer  of  Political  Economy,  Lo^ic. 

*Rev.  R.  F.  Wheeler,  Swyncombc,  Henley-on-Thames.     [800.] 
Motley  Netherlands. 

J.  Whitcher,  jun.,  27,  PatshuU  Road,  N.W.     [700.] 
Addison  Spectator. 

Cecil  White,  Edinburgh.     [700.] 

Goldsmith  Vicar  of  ll'uAufield \  Fielding  Tom  Jones. 

*G.  H.  White,  Torquay.     [12,000.] 

Somerville  Chase,  Ilobbinol  \  Milton  Church  Discipline^  Prelatical  Episcopacy, 
Church     Government,    Aniwodversions,    Apok*gv   for    Smectymnuus,    Eikonohloites, 


and  Change  itoO;  S.  Nicholson  Acolastus;  W.  Parkes  Curtas'ne-draweri  E.  Gilpia 
Skialt'thcia  ;  H.  Giliord  Posic  of  Gillojii'wcrs  ;  Willobie  Avisa  ;  CoUe  Penebpei 
C  oTHp/uint ;  A  rmin  Pool  upon  Fin'l,  .Vest  of  Xintiit  s,  Maids  of  More-clacke,  Italian  Tayl<^\ 
i'as^uil  5  Night  Cap  1O12  ;  Pasquil^s  I*a/inodia  lOiy  ;  Tottc  A/ba  ;  Barley  Brcake  160; ; 
J.  Dickenson  Shtpheard's  Complaint,  A risbiis,  Greene  in  Concetpt\  Barksted  .VimUt 
Ilirru',  W.  broith  Chlurii  ;  Aicilia  1595  ;  Pricket  Honors  Fame  \  Late  Voyage  of  SfM* 
and  Portugal  1589;  Poiimanieia  1595  ;  Enquiry  whether  Tripe-wife  weu  trimmed i^', 
Swrtnam  A rrat^'UMcnri'/  Women;  Annalia Dubrensia  1636;  ^Vi^M/7a  1580  ;  Day  Wtrnfr*; 
Old  Eu^liih  Plays  (BulK-n  ii«»2-3) ;  Cj.  Daniel  Trinarchia,  E.cclesiasticHS,  Eclogues, 
Mis.tllaneous  Works,  Genius  of  this  Isle,  Idyllia.  Veri'icensis,  Poems;  DijfMtrJi 
Emperur  lOoo  ;  Sir  Giles  GooiVi.appe  1606  ;  Tryal  of  Cnevalry  1605 :  Dr,  Dodypoll  1600. 
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J.  Whiteley,  Plymouth.     [330.] 

irskine  Principles  of  Scotch  Law ;  Blair  Poems. 

J.  Whitwell,  Kendal.     [17,000.] 

>ryden  VirnTs  Georgics^  Pastorals ;  Pebody  English  Journalistn\  J.  Jackson  True 
%ngelist\  Statutes  of  the  Realm  (i6th  c).    (A  very  large  number  of  select  extracts.) 

.  Ward  Wright,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.     [1750.] 

.  Harlow  Columbiad ;  J.  Brown  Dissertation  on  Poetry  and  Music ;  Burney  Present 
te  of  Music  ;  Pope  Iliad. 

V.  H.  S.  Wilcocks,  Devonport.     [150.] 
wift  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

s.  C.  F.  Wilder,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  U.S.A.     [500.] 
.ongfellow  Kavanagh  ;  O.  W.  Holmes  Motley. 

D.  Wiley,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     [250.] 
.  S.  C.  Abbott  Life  of  Napoleon. 

ss  J.  E.  Wilkinson  and  Miss  Gunning,  Cambridge.     [7500.] 

[allam  Constitutional  History  \  Lonelich  Holy  Grail  \  Barbour  ^r«c^ ;  George  Eliot 
niel  Deronda  ;  Fawcett  Manual  of  Political  Economy ;  Bacon  Colours  of  Good  and 
il.  Sacred  Meditations ;  Mar.  Edgeworth  Tales^  Patronage ;  Rock  Church  of  our 
'hers'.  Miss  Austen  Northanger  Abbey,  Persuasion;  Faber  Growth  in  Holiness^ 
ritual  Conferences  \  Bp.  Gunning  Lent  East  \  Pusey  Lectures  on  Daniel'.  Ncalc 
uences  and  Hymns ;  Keble  Lyra  Innocentium  ;  Lay  Eolks^  Mass  Book  (E.h.T.S.)  ; 
(s  Yonge  Novels. 

V.  G.  VVilles,  M.A.,  Westward  Ho !  Devon.     [350.] 
lozley  Miracles. 

ss  F.  Williams,  Salisbury.     [760.] 

lay  Constitutional  History  of  England;  Fox  Bourne  Life  of  Locke ;  L.  Hunt  Auto^ 
p^apky ;  Williams  Midland  Railway ;  Mrs.  Parr  Adam  and  Eve. 

D.  Wilson,  15,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.     [2000.] 

.assels  Voyage  to  Italy  \  Bp.  Hall  Satires ;  Earl  Surrey  /Sneis ;  Rowlands  Satires ; 
luhart  Jewel;  Echard  Plautus'.  Carcw  Poems  ;  Peacham  Compieat  Gentleman  ;  Art 
{.imming  1573;  EXyot  Castel  of  Helih. 

Wilson,  M.A.,  Harpenden,  St.  Albans.     [850.] 
.  Taylor  Spiritual  Despotism^  Enthusiasm^  Eanaticism. 

V.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Dollar.     [4150.] 

wift  Tale  of  a  Tub^  Battle  of  Books ;  H.  VsLu^hsLn  Silex  ScintillanSj  Thalia  Rediviva  ; 
okcr    Ecclesiastical    Politic;    A.    Wilson    James    /.  ;     R.    Blair    Autobiography; 
Row  Continuation  of  Blair's  Autobiography  ;  Sir  J.  2leiW\\  Memoirs ;  W.  Tennant 
stcr  Fair. 

.  Wright  Wilson,  Birmingham.     [250.] 
leetwode  Chronicon  Preciosum. 

V.  W.  E.  Winks,  Cardiff.     [1150.] 

indalc  New  Testament;  tr.  Junius'  Commentary  on  Revelation;  A thenaum  iSSo ; 
•eta  tor  1880. 

B.  Woods,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [200.] 
ie  Quincey  Recollections  of  the  Lakes. 

el  Woods,  37,  Palace  Road,  Upper  Norwood.     [600] 

[ar.  Edgeworth  Moral  Tales,  Ennui;  R.  H.  Quick  Essays ;  Ferrier  Creek  Philosophy. 

V.  H.  F.  Woolrych,  M.A.,  Oare,  Faversham.     [350.] 
arclay  ShyP  of  Folys  ;  G.  Smith  Laboratory. 

(s  Worship,  Riverhead,  Sevenoaks.     [1000.] 

[aughton.  Physical  Geography ;  Darwin  Voyage  of  Naturalist. 

F.  Wright,  Manchester.     [900.  j 

^iitorical  View  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  Gay  Beggar's  Opera  ;  Pennant  Zoology 
[.  bcudamore  Day  Dreams',  Coke  On  Littleton. 
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\V.  L.  Wyard,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [200.] 
Burke  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 

Dr.  Yeats,  Chepstow.     [1000.] 

Yeats  Natural  and  Technical  History  of  Commerce* 

Rev.  E.  Yemm,  Measham,  Atherstone.     [250.] 
Liddon  Bampton  Lectures. 

Miss  Yglesias,  Tower  Cottage,  Ipswich. 
(A  few  desiderata.) 

Miss  Young,  Cherry  Hinton,  Cambndge.     [300.] 
Farrar  Days  of  thy  Youth. 

J.  Young  [Mill  Hill  School],  Brixton.     [50a] 
Kinglakc  Crimea ;  Yeats  History  of  Commerce. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Youngman,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.S  A.     [750.] 
Hobbes  Hiad. 

(Omitted  in  Alphabetical  Place.) 

A.  Larsen,  Nils  Ebl)esens  Vei  25,  Copenhagen. 

CibbtT  Dramatic  Wks. ;    Mrs.  Inchbald  Pll  tell  you  what;  D'Urfcy  Eng.  Skp 
Halianized.    (Misccllanrous.    List  of  A  words  not  found  in  Webster.) 

{The  H'orJts,  chiefly  Old  and  Middle  English ^  read  by  Dr,  Murray  attd ka 

staffs  at  Altll  Ilillf  are  not  here  specified.) 


Special  Collections  of  Quotations, 

Supplemental  to  existing  Dictionaries,  made  originally  either  with  the  in- 
tention of  publication,  or  for  the  compiler's  private  use,  and  in  most  cases  of 
great  value,  have  been  presented  to  enrich  the  Dictionary  material,  by 

Professor  Geo.  Stephens,  Ph.D.,  etc.,  Copenhagen  ; 
Collected  by  himself  with  the  intention  of  publication. 

The  Rev.  Addison  Crofton,  M.A.,  Stockport,  and  H.  T.  Crofton,  Elsq. ; 

A  collection  of  quotations  made  by  the  late  Thomas  Batty  Addison,  Recorder  of  Preston, 
for  words  and  senses  not  in  Todd's  Juhnson. 

Fitzcdward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Marlesford,  Wickham  Market ; 

His  vast  store  of  quotations,  collected  in  illustration  of  his  various  critical  works  o« 
the  English  Language,  'Modern  English,'  *  On  English  Adjectives  xxx-abU,^  *RecfBt 
Exemplifications  of  False  Philology,'  etc. 

The  Rev.  Kirby  Trimmer,  M.A.,  Norwich  ; 
Collected  by  himself,  in  illustration  of  rarer  words. 

Mrs.  \V.  B.  Hodgson,  Bonaly  Tower,  Mid  Lothian  ; 

Collected  by  her  husband,  the  late  Prof.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  in  illustration  of  bis 
critical  work  at  the  English  language. 

Alex.  Smith,  Esq.,  Langside,  Glasgow,  Executor  of  the  late  J.  Payne  Collier; 
Collected  by  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  in  the  course  of  his  editorial  and  critical  labours. 

C.  Stoffel,  Amsterdam  ; 

Collection  of  words  and  phrases  from  modem  English  literature,  not  explained  in  the 
Dictionaries. 

The  Rev.  T.  Lewis  O.  Davis,  M.  A.,  Author  of  'Supplemental  English  Glossary,' 

Has  placed  the  quotations  in  that  work  at  our  service,  and  supplied  the  context  for 
fuller  reference  when  required,  besides  sending  his  subsequent  gathering. 
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XVIII.— THE  SIMPLE  TENSES  IN  MODERN  BASQUE 
AND    OLD    BASQUE,    ETC.     By   H.I.H.   Prince 

L.-L.    BONAPARTB. 

The  Old  Basque  verb,  as  it  appears  in  the  translation  of  the 
N.  T.  by  de  Li9arrague,  printed  at  La  Rochelle  in  1571, 
presents  such  peculiarities  that,  in  the  third  part  of  my 
"  Verbe  Basque,"  I  have  been  obliged  to  treat  of  it  in  a 
separate  chapter.  This  third  part  is  not  yet  published,  but 
a  published  extract  from  it  is  to  be  seen  from  line  25  of  page 
4  to  line  8  of  page  13  of  my  "  Remarques  sur  plusieurs  asser- 
tions de  M.  Abel  Hovelacque  concernant  la  langue  basque," 
Londres,  1876.  In  this  extract,  as  well  as  in  my  "  Tableau  " 
following  page  xxxii  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Verbe," 
published  in  1869,  every  impartial  reader  will  perceive  that 
at  this  time  I  had  adopted  the  division  of  the  Basque  verb 
by  radicals,  if  not  from  a  didactic,  at  least  from  a  morpho- 
logical point  of  view.  Uence  what  M.  van  Eys  has 
advanced  in  his  writings,  not  excluding  his  last  pamphlet 
"  Le  Tutoiement  Basque,"  Paris,  1883,  on  the  division  of 
the  Basque  verb  by  radicals,  coincides  with  what  I  had 
already  said  a  long  time  before  him,  with  the  exception  of 
course  of  those  statements  of  his,  which,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  most  competent  judges  of  the  Basque  language,  I  have 
repeatedly  proved  in  The  Academy  to  be  thoroughly  erroneous 
and  absurd,  serving  to  display  his  perfect  ignorance  of  a 
language  which  he  has  never  been  able  either  to  understand 
practically  or  to  enter  upon  theoretically. 

Before  explaining  the  two  tables  annexed  to  this  paper,  I 
wish  to  recapitulate  the  principal  points  mentioned  in  the 
above-named  French  extract,  in  which,  besides  the  Basque 
modes  and  tenses,  I  mention  some  other  characteristic  features 
of  the  old  as  differing  from  the  modern  Basque  language. 

The  Basque  of  the  N.T.  by  Li9arrague  does  not  differ  only 
PhU.  Tram.  1882-8-4.  43 
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"  sensibly  enough,"  as  M.  Hovelapque  expresses  it,  from  the 
present  Basque,  but  it  differs  from  it  considerably.     As  I 
have  nearly  completed  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  of  thii 
ancient  dialect,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  its  verb  in 
particular  presents  such  peculiarities  that,  as  already  men- 
tioned, I  have  been  obliged,  in  the  third  part  of  my  "  Verbe 
Basque"  (not  yet  published),  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to 
it ;  and  it  is  possible  that  I  may  publish  this  chapter  inde- 
pendently, on  account  of  the  great  interest  attaching  to  the 
primitive  forms  with  which  this  valuable  work  abounds.   The 
method  I  adopted,  as  most  generally  intelligible  for  the  eight 
modern  dialects,  has  had  to  give  way  to  another  in  explaining 
the  ancient  Labourdin  verb  of  the  N.T.     It  would  otherwiee 
have  been  hardly  possible  for  me  to  give  a  suitable  classifica- 
tion of  the  modes,  the  tenses,  and  the  verbal  terminations  d 
this  dialect,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Basque  of  our  dayi. 
The  term  '^ ancient  Labourdin"  seems  to  me  most  suitable  for 
this  kind  of  Basque,  which  Larramendi  calls  ^'diestrlsimo" 
or  "  very  clever,"  not  because  I  think  it  consists  solely  of 
the  pure  Labourdin  of  1571,  when  this  work  was  printed, 
nor   because  I   do  not  think  it  to  have  been  much  more 
influenced  by  Souletin  than  by  Low-Navarrese,  but  merely 
because  the  basis  of  this  dialect  is  certainly  the  Labourdin, 
which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  yet  lost  forms  which  at 
that  time  it  might  well  have  shared  with  Souletin,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  had  not  yet  lost  other  forms  which  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  any  Basque  dialect.     As  regards  the  vocabulaiy 
of  ancient  Labourdin,  it  is  astonishing  that  it  does  not  reach 
the  level  of  its  grammar.    Foreign  words  abound  in  it,  with- 
out any  justification  for  their  use.     Indeed,  this  dialect  could 
not  have  been  without  a  crowd  of  Basque  words  that  still 
exist  in  modern  Labourdin.     Disregarding  its  vocabulary, 
ancient   Labourdin   is  unquestionably   the   most   important 
Basque  dialect  we  are   acquainted  with,  although  modern 
Labourdin,  as  I  have  defined  it  in  my  "Verb,"  apparently 
contrary  to  M.  Vinson's  opinion,  is,  in  my  judgment,  inferior 
to  the  Guipuscoan  in  richness  of  vocabulary,  in  the  regular 
formation  of  verbal  terminations,  and  in  grammar  generally. 
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I  am  willing,  however,  to  admit  that  Labourdin  and  Souletin 
have  preserved  the  Basque  sounds  better  than  Guipuscoan, 
and  that  Souletin,  together  with  its  sub-dialect  Roncalesey 
presents  some  sounds  peculiar  to  itself,  not  to  be  found  in 
Spanish,  in  French,  in  Gascon,  or  in  other  Basque  dialects. 
(See  my  "Verb,"  p.  ii.)  If,  however,  modem  Labourdin 
cannot  advantageously  hold  its  own  against  the  Guipuscoan, 
the  case  is  different  with  Biscayan  and  Souletin,  which  are 
far  from  presenting  those  "  more  profound "  alterations  of 
which  M.  Hovelacque  speaks.  The  grammar  of  these  two 
dialects,  though  their  vocabulary  may  be  poorer  than  that  of 
Guipuscoan,  is  certainly  only  second  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Labourdin  of  Li9arrague.  Guipuscoan,  independently  of  its 
vocabulary  and  the  regularity  of  its  verb,  is,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  principal,  the  best  known,  and  the  widest 
spread  dialect  of  Spanish  Basque.  In  the  same  way  modern 
Labourdin,  notwithstanding  its  linguistical  inferiority,  is  the 
best  known  dialect  of  French  Basque.  As,  however,  the 
Basque  dialects  in  France  are  themselves  originally  merely 
dialects  of  Spain,  it  follows  that  Guipuscoan  is  also  the  first 
of  the  living  Basque  dialects.  In  fact,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  Tuscan  or  the  Castilian  of  Basque;  that  is,  the  Basque 
language  properly  so  called  when  not  otherwise  qualified. 
Humboldt,  whose  knowledge  of  Basque  was  incontestably 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  foreigner,  also  assigned  the 
foremost  place  to  Guipuscoan.  In  this  very  beautiful  dialect, 
also,  the  most  numerous  and  most  voluminous  Basque  works 
are  to  be  found.  In  this  respect  Labourdin  occupies  only  the 
second  place,  although  it  took  the  first  in  the  time  of  Larra- 
mendi.  The  minor  poems  of  Dechepare,  which  were  anterior 
to  the  N.T.,  are  certainly  interesting,  but  are  far  from  pre- 
senting the  archaic  forms  found  in  the  latter ;  evidently 
because  the  Eastern  Low  ]!favarrese  dialect  in  which  they 
are  written  had  already  undergone  sundry  modifications  that 
had  not  yet  reached  the  Labourdin  by  1571.  The  N.T.  of 
Li9arrague,  with  its  liturgy,  its  catechism,  and  the  other  very 
important  documents  which  should  be  included  in  every  com- 
plete copy,  consequently  presents  the  most  ancient,  although 
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not  the  most  early  printed  Basque  known.  I  believe  there 
are  more  than  thirteen  known  copies  of  this  precious  volame 
in  Europe,  including  the  incomplete  ones,  as  M.  Vinswi 
does,  but  I  think  also  that  hardly  any  private  individual 
possesses  a  complete  copy.  In  this  last  condition  indeed  tbe 
book  is  almost  undiscoverable ;  and  yet,  of  the  three  oopieii 
which,  after  endless  inquiries  and  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  a 
succession  of  lucky  chances  has  enabled  me  to  secure,  one  ii 
complete.  The  words  cited  by  Marinseus  Siculus  have  also 
a  certain  value  on  account  of  the  date  of  the  work  wher^ 
they  are  found  correctly  printed.  But  it  is  only  with  a 
smile  and  as  a  bibliographical  curiosity  that  we  can  put  the 
undecipherable  fragment  of  Rabelais,  indulgently  called  "tbe 
most  ancient  Basque  text  printed,"  by  the  side  of  the  lin- 
guistic treasure  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  presently. 
After  all,  that  fragment  may  be  only  a  mystification  due  to 
the  facetious  author  himself,  if  indeed,  as  I  suppose,  in  tbe 
state  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  it  could  be  considered 
as  offering  Basque  in  any  other  way  than  the  words  which 
Molidre  puts  into  the  mouth  of  M.  Jourdain  can  be  regarded 
as  Turkish. 

Before  reviewing  the  archaisms  of  the  N.T.,  I  shall  invite 
attention  to  the  following  statements  {see  Table  II.) :  V.  I 
distinguish  between  the  auxiliary  tenses  based  upon  ism 
*  had '  transitive ;  iraun  '  endured,  lasted ' ;  adi  '  to  under- 
stand,' in  the  sense  of  Spanish  '  entendersele ' ;  ekin  '  gone  on 
with  ardour  and  assiduity,'  and  the  tenses  that  may  be  also 
not  auxiliary  (including  both  the  pure  verbal  terminations 
and  those  based  on  izan  'been,'  intransitive).  The  latter  are 
not  called  **  auxiliary,"  although  their  verbal  terminations 
are  very  often  (but  not  necessarily)  united  to  a  verbal  noun, 
which  is  never  the  radical.  The  verbal  terminations  of  the 
auxiliary  tenses,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  exist  without  the 
latter,  whether  in  a  proper  form  like  ikus  '  to  see,'  or  in  a 
form  common  both  to  the  radical  and  to  the  verbal  adjective, 
as  eman  'to  give '  and  'given.'  We  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  auxiliary  verbal  terminations  reject  union  with  the 
verbal  adjective  as  such,  because  they  themselves  already  con- 
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Uin  it ;  and  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  admit  in  favour  of  my 
▼erbal  theory,  that  the  pure  verbal  terminations  of  the  other 
tenses  require  such  an  adjective  to  agree  with  the  demonstra- 
tive au  *  this/  or  one  of  its  variations,  which  forms  their 
basis.  As  to  the  intransitive  verbal  terminations  based  on 
izan  'been/  I  think  that  the  verbal  adjective  with  which 
they  unite  represents  a  simple  attribute,  and  that  they  would 
be  found  to  contain  izan  shortened  into  iz,  in  the  sense  of 
'existence/  This  verbal  noun,  which  signifies  also  'had' 
and  '  been '  in  five  of  the  eight  Basque  dialects  (in  the  same 
way  that  ill  or  hil  signifies  '  dead '  and  '  killed '),  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  two  voices  in  the  verb.  Indeed, 
if  the  verbal  termination  dezan  united  to  ikua  may  be 
rendered  literally  by  'that  he  had  this  see,'  the  intransi- 
tive verbal  termination  naizan  united  to  ethorri  may  also 
be  rendered  literally  by ''that  I  been  come.'  The  change 
of  the  initial  i  of  izan  into  e  of  dezan  is,  so  to  say,  owing 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  demonstrative  with  the  verbal 
adjective. 

2°.  It  is  evident  that  if  /u,  liz;  deza,  dadi,  dakio ;  leza, 
lediy  lekio  {nee  Table  II.),  could  exist  thus  either  without  a 
suffix  to  reduce  them  to  the  relative  form  indispensable  to 
every  Basque  subjunctive,  or  without  a  prefix  to  transform 
them  into  verbal  terminations  belonging  to  the  dubitative, 
optative,  causative,  and  adjurative  modes,  the  tenses  21-30 
would  have  no  right  to  appear  in  Table  I.  In  this  case  we 
should  have  to  consider  luen,  lizen  ;  dezan,  dadin  ;  lezan,  ledin, 
lekion  as  simple  relative  forms  of  /m,  liz,  etc.,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  diien^  dan  or  den,  zayon,  etc.,  are  simple  relative  forms 
oi  dUy  da,  and  zat/o;  and,  similarly,  balu,  haliz;  badeza,  badadi, 
badakio ;  baleza,  baledij  balekio  would  reduce  to  the  dubitative 
forms  of  /m,  liz ;  deza,  dadi,  dakio ;  leza^  ledi,  lekio,  and  ailUy 
ailiz ;  aileza,  ailedi,  ailekio,  to  their  optative ;  baiteza,  baitadi, 
baitakio ;  baileza,  bailedi,  bailekio,  to  their  causative,  and  albei^ 
leza,  albeilediy  albeilekio,  to  their  adjurative  forms,  for  the  same 
reason  that  badu,  bada,  bazuen,  bazen;  baitu,  baita,  etc.,  are 
taken  as  the  dubitative  and  causative  forms  of  du,  da ;  ztten, 
zen.      The  potential  and  conditional  potential  tenses  are 
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of  the  ancient  Labourdin  conjugation^  I  have  shown  to  M. 
A.  d'Abbadie,  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 

The  verbal  terminations  of  the  two  potential  modes  diro^ 
diroke;  liro,  Uroke;  ziroen,  zirokeen,  are  much  used  in  ancient 
Labourdin,  and  it  is  only  after  publishing  my  "  Verb  "  that 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  their  nature.  They 
consist  in  the  verbification  of  iraun,  either  in  the  neuter  sense 
of  *  lasted/  or  especially  in  the  active  one  of  '  endured.'  I 
purposely  say  "  especially,"  for  these  verbal  terminations  are 
always  transitive  in  Basque.  It  is  thus  that  ikus  diro^  which 
signifies  '  he  can  see  it/  is  translated  literally  by  '  he  endures 
to  see  it.'  What  I  said,  in  note  2  of  p.  xxv  of  my  "  Verb/' 
of  these  verbal  terminations,  which  I  then  considered  "pure," 
must  be  corrected  accordingly.  This  verbal  noun  iraun,^ 
were  it  only  on  account  of  its  meaning,  is  much  more  fitted 
to  be  assumed  as  a  basis  for  a  verbal  theory,  than  the  famous 
factitive  eroan,  absurdly  considered  by  M.  van  Eys  (as  I 
have  proved  ad  saiietatem  in  the  Academy)  to  be  merely  a 
contracted  form  of  erazo  (itself  a  factitive  oijazo)  united  with 
joan  ! !  The  theory  based  on  iraun  does  not  however  present 
all  the  advantages  of  that  which  accepts  the  demonstrative 
au  'this'  as  its  basis,  and  which  is  the  only  theory  that 
explains  why  the  Basque  language  cannot  express  '  he  has,' 
but  has  to  replace  it  constantly  by  *  he  has  it '  or  *  this.'  As 
to  the  r  of  certain  verbal  terminations,  to  which  letter  M. 
van  Eys  attaches  so  much  importance,  we  have  no  necessity 
to  look  for  it  in  his  erazo  joan,  since  iraun  and  aur,  synonym 
of  au,  show  it  also.  With  regard  to  joan  and  its  factitive 
eroan,  forming  the  " conauetudinario"  mode  of  Father  Zavala, 

*  The  verbal  terminations  <firo,  ziroen,  etc.,  based  on  iraun^  are  also  pronounced 
dio,  tion,  but  these  last  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  dioy  zion  meaning  *  he 
says  it,  he  said  it/  I  think,  submitting  my  opinion  however  to  all  competent 
Basque  grammarians  and  philologists,  that,  in  this  last  case,  dio,  ziou^  have 
nothing  to  do  with  iraufiy  but  that  they  have  for  their  basis  jo  or  to,  which  are 
vcrbifieid  into  diot,  zion,  in  the  same  way  as  ikuai  *  set^n,*  Jakin  *  known,'  are 
verbified  into  daktts,  aekttsan  *  he  sees  it,  ne  saw  it,*  and  dnki,  srkien  *  he  knows 
it,  he  knew  it.'  The  transitive  meanings  of  jo  are  multifarious  in  Basque,  such 
as  *  beaten,  struck,  played  {an  instrument),  touched,  hit,*  sometimes  in  the  proper 
and  sometimes  in  the  figurative  sense,  as  *hit,  touched  upon  a  point* ;  and, 
especially  in  this  last  case,  it  seems  that  such  phrases  as  dio  ^'.  I*at'iok  *  St.  Paul 
says,*  etc,  may  be  literally  rendered  by  *  St.  raul  hits '  or  *  touches  upon,*  viz, 
*  says  it.* 
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I  have  not  inserted  their  verbal  terminations  in  the  tables  of 
my  "Verb,"  because,  although  I  admit  together  with  this 
very  learned  Basque  grammarian  (whatever  M.  van  Eys  may 
say  to  the  contrary)  that  they  are  real  auxiliary  verbal  termi- 
nations, I  do  not  recognize  in  them  indispensable  elements 
of  conjugation.  It  is  thus  that  in  Latin  agere  gratias  *to 
thank/  in  French  je  vais  manger  '  I  am  going  to  eat/  in 
Spanish  dpjo  dicho,  llevo  dicho,  etc.,  '  I  did  say,'  may  be  con- 
sidered as  auxiliaries  (for  we  do  not  '  go*  to  eat  as  we  '  go*  to 
Rome) ;  but  no  one  dreams  of  including  agere,  aller,  de/ar, 
and  lievar  in  the  Latin,  French,  or  Spanish  conjugation.  Yet 
these  remarks  have  not  prevented  me  from  registering  in  the 
third  inedited  part  of  my  "  Verb  *'  the  verbal  terminations 
based  on  joan,  eroan,  egin,  iraun,  eman,  iktisi,  etc. 

The  Basque  of  the  N.T.  is  also  distinguished  by  the  rather 
frequent  use  of  the  demonstrative  suffixes  such  as  ok,  orrek, 
derived  the  first  from  hauk,  plural  of  haur  '  this  *  (Spanish 
este^  Italian  quedo,  Latin  hie),  and  the  second  from  the  active 
singular  of  hori  '  this '  (Spanish  ese,  Italian  cotesto,  Latin 
hte) ;  just  in  the  same  way  that  a,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
definite  article,  represents  hura  *that,'  a  in  the  Biscayan 
dialect,  aquel  in  Spanish,  quello  in  Italian,  and  ilk  in  Latin. 
Such  words  as  garatenok  *  we  who  shall  be,'  lit.  '  these  we 
who  shall  be,'  Span.  *  estos  nosotros  que  seremos ' ;  gucion  '  of 
these  all,'  Span.  '  de  estos  todos ' ;  anayeokin  *  with  these 
brothers,'  Span.  *  con  estos  herraanos ' ;  diizuenoi  *  to  you  who 
have  it,'  lit.  *  to  these  you  who  have  it,'  Span.  *  k  estos  voso- 
tros  que  lo  teueis ' ;  edifikazaleoz  *  by  these  builders,'  Span. 
*por  estos  editicadores';  guzioz,  guziozaz  *by  all  these,'  Span. 
*  por  todos  estos ' ;  dugunotara  '  to  us  who  have  it,'  lit.  *  to 
these  us  who  have  it,'  Span.  *a  estos  nosotros  que  lo  tenemos'; 
guziotarik  *  from  all  these,'  Span.  '  de  todos  estos ' ;  naizenor 
'  I  who  am,'  lit.  *  this  I  who  am,'  Span.  *  ese  yo  que  soy ' ; 
gazt'eorrek  *  this  young  man,'  Span.  *  ese  joven,'  etc.,  show 
evidently  that  the  Basque  language  did  not  formerly  limit 
itself  to  the  indefinite,  to  one  singular,  and  to  one  plural,  but 
that  it  possessed  three  forms  of  both  singular  and  plural,  so : 
Ouzi  *  all,'  Span.  '  todo,'  indefinite.     Guzia  *  the  all,  that  all,* 
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Span.  *  el  todo,  aquel  todo ' ;  guzior  (for  guzi  ftaur)  '  this  all/ 
Span,  'este  todo*;  guziori  'this  all,'  Span,  'ese  todo/ — that  is, 
a  triform  singular.  Ouziak  '  the  all,  those  all,'  Span.  '  los 
todos,  aquellos  todos' ;  guziok  'these  all,'  Span,  'estos  todos' ; 
guzioriak  'these  all,'  Span,  'esos  todos,' — that  is,  a  triform 
plural,  all  of  them  being  capable  of  uniting  with  all  the  other 
case-suffixes,  giving  rise,  for  instance,  not  only  to  guzion, 
guzioz  or  guziozaz,  guziotarik,  already  quoted,  but  also  to 
guzioi  'to  these  all,'  Span.  '&  estos  todos';  guziotara  'to 
these  all,'  Span.  '&  estos  todos'  (indicating  motion) ;  guziorrek 
'  this  all,'  Span,  'ese  todo'  (active),  etc. 

Explanation  of  the  two  Tables. 

My  object  in  preparing  these  two  tables  has  been  to  facili- 
tate, as  far  as  possible,  the  very  difficult  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Basque  verb,  as  regards  both  the  signification  and 
form  of  the  verbal  terminations,  which  are  .generally  called 
"  terminatifs "  in  French  and  articulos  in  Spanish.  In  the 
first  Table  the  simple  modes  and  tenses  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  meaning  without  taking  their  structure  into 
consideration,  while  in  the  second  Table  the  modes  and  tenses 
are  shown  according  to  their  structure  without  taking  their 
meaning  into  account.  In  this  second  table,  however,  each 
tense  is  followed  by  a  figure  referring  to  that  preceding  each 
tense  in  the  other  table,  and  this,  as  I  have  proved  by  my 
own  experience  {expen'entia  rerum  magiatra),  will  wonder- 
fully facilitate  the  learning  of  the  Basque  verb.  With  regard 
to  the  headings  of  this  table,  au  means  'this,'  t'zan  (transitive) 
'had/  egm  'done,'  iraun  'endured,'  izan  (intransitive)  'been,' 
adi  '  to  understand,'  ekin  '  gone  on  ' ;  while  the  letters  and 
syllables  D,  d,  d-ke,  d-te,  d-te-ke ;  B,  6,  h-ke,  h-te ;  Z,  £,  z-ke, 
Z'Uy  Z'te^ke;  L,  /,  l-ke^  l-te,  l-te-ke,  occupying  the  columns  of 
the  modes  and  tenses,  do  not  refer  to  their  meaning,  but 
simply  to  their  structure.  In  fact,  these  letters  or  syllables 
characterize  each  of  them. 

The  only  tenses  peculiar  to  the  Basque  of  the  N.T.  are : 
1°.  The  auxiliary  past  of  the  indicative  (Table  I.,  col.  2,  tense 
3) ;  2^.  The  transitive  non-auxiliary  present  of  the  imperative 
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(id.,  id.f  tense  7) ;  3°.  The  non-auxiliary  past  of  the  sub- 
junctive (id.f  id.f  tense  18) ;  4°.  The  auxiliary  present  of  the 
causative  (id.,  id.,  tense  28) ;  5^  The  auxiliary  past  of  the 
causative  (uf.,  id.,  tense  29) ;  6^.  The  adjurative  (id.,  id., 
tense  30).     I  shall,  therefore,  speak  of  each  in  detail. 

P.  The  auxiliary  past  of  the  indicative  (Table  I.,  tense  3), 
represented  by  zezan,  zedin,  zekion,  always  unites  to  the  radical 
and  forms  with  it  a  compound  tense  which  translates  the 
French  past  perfect  or  aorist,  as,  for  instance,  ikus  zezan  '  il 
le  vit  •  or  *  he  saw  it,'  but  not  in  the  sense  of  *  il  Ta  vu ' 
{ikasi  du)y  or  in  that  of  'il  Tavait  vu  {ikusi  zuen,  ikusi-ukof^ 
ztien).  It  becomes  relative  without  undergoing  any  change, 
and  conjunctive  by  changing  the  final  n  into  la.^  It  is 
susceptible  of  the  other  verbal  forms  and  of  the  masculine 

^  This  Tory  easy  way  of  transforming  tlie  relative  form  into  the  conjunetiTe^ 
by  substituting  ia  for  >i,  does  not  in  any  respect  prove,  as  M.  van  Eys  assertif 
that  the  verbal  terminations  of  the  past  tenses  suppress  that  consonant  in  virtue 
of  a  phonetic  law  requiring  that  n  should  never  be  followed  by  /  or  r.  The  fact 
is  that  in  zueia  and  in  nora  the  suffixes  ia  and  ra  are  appended  to  zue  and  mo  odIj, 
just  as  the  suffix  n  is  appended  to  the  same  words  in  zuen  and  non.  In  the  put 
tenses  this  final  n  is  redundant,  unless  it  indicates  the  relative  form.  £xoept  in 
the  latter  case,  it  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Southern  Hi^h-Navarreee  dialect 
in  general,  or  in  the  Aezcoan  (a  subdialect  of  Western  Low-Navarrese),  as  I  have 
been  the  first  to  prove  at  p.  xxiv  of  my  "Verb,"  when  speaking  of  redundant 
letters.  In  uon  we  have  only  the  inessive  ease-suffix  of  the  pronoun  no,  svnonjm 
of  tior  *  who,'  which  exists  in  the  Western  Low-Xavarrese  aialect.  Besides,  one 
cannot  be  surprised  if  the  theme  no,  which  is  always  personal  when  employed 
with  the  non-local  case- suffixes,  may  cease  to  be  such  and  become  adverbial  or 
local  when  the  latter  affect  it.  It  is  then  that  no  or  uor,  nok  or  nork,  naren^  norit 
norzaz  signify  *  who,  who  {active^  of  whom,  to  whom,  by  whom,*  while  1.  nongo 
or  nonko  ;  2.  non  ;  3.  nora  or  nurat ;  4.  nondik  or  nontik  express  *  1.  of  what 
place  (Latin  cujas) ;  2.  where  (ubi) ;  3.  whither  (quo) ;  4.  whence  (unde),  by 
what  place  (qua).'  As  to  uongo  and  nottdiky  they  are  certainly  formed  by  non  and 
not  by  nOf  in  the  same  way  as  '  dtittd^^*  which  in  Spanish  signifies  *  where  *  (ubi) 
is,  as  to  its  form,  nothing  but  the  Latin  *  de  undc,'  and  yet  the  proposition  *  de' 
which  it  contains  does  not  prevent  its  serving  as  a  theme  for  receiving  other  pre- 
positions, as  in  de  dottde  'of  what  place'  i cujas),  adonde  'whither  (quo),  par 
donde  '  by  what  place '  (qua).  The  Ostiak  language  seems  also  to  be  able  to  add 
tno  case-suffixes,  as  in  xaitiven  '  to-day,'  formed  of  xatt  'sun,*  ?ve< ablative  suffix, 
and  na  {ne)  inessive  sufiix. 

As  to  tuelaj  etc.,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  admit  that  the  suffix  is  simply 
added  to  the  verbal  terminations  without  the  final  f),  such  as  are  still  found  in  a 
large  part  of  the  Basoue  country,  than  to  imagine  a  law  traversed  by  the  most 
palpable  facts.  Indeea,  it  is  not  by  suppressing  the  n  that  Basque  finds  means  to 
unite  la  and  ra  to  words  ending  with  this  nasal,  but  by  inserting  a  euphonic 
vowel,  as  in  onera  '  to  the  good,  Irunera  *  to  Irun,*  lanera  *  to  the  work.'  As 
to  verbs,  can  it  happen  that  M.  van  £ys  is  not  aware  that  the  numerous  feminine 
verbal  terminations,  such  as  dun,  dezaken,  nauriy  natzaiti,  etc.,  *  he  has  it,  he  will 
be  able  to  have  it,  thou  hast  me.  I  am  to  thee,*  have  as  conjunctive  forms  dunala, 
dezakenala,  naunala,  natzainala,  and  not  dtUa,  dczakeia,  maula,  fuiitaila  ? 
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and  feminine  allocutiye  treatment.  This  tense,  which  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  auxiliary  past  of  the 
subjunctive  (Table  I.,  tense  19),  does  not  exist  in  modem 
Basque.  In  the  Southern  High-Navarrese  dialect,  and  in 
some  Biscayan  yarieties,  it  is  confounded  with  this  tense,  but 
in  High-Navarrese  this  only  happens  in  the  intransitive  and 
with  the  indirect  regimen.  (See  note  4  of  the  tenth  Supple- 
mentary Table  of  my  "  Verb.")  In  the  Basque  of  the  N.T., 
the  auxiliary  past  of  the  subjunctive  (Table  I.,  tense  19)  is 
only  distinguished  from  the  auxiliary  past  of  the  indicative 
(id.,  tense  3)  in  the  third  person  of  both  numbers,  which,  in 
tense  19,  always  begins  with  /,  and  in  tense  3  with  z.  Lezan 
and  zezan  are  not,  therefore,  synonyms  in  ancient  Labourdin 
as  they  are  in  Souletin.  In  the  latter  jan  lezan  or  zezan 
signifies  '  that  he  might  eat  it ' ;  in  the  former  this  meaning 
belongs  to  jan  lezan  only,  whereas  by  jan  zezan  is  meant 
'  he  ate  it '  and  also  '  which  he  ate,  who  ate  it.'  In  the  first 
and  second  persons  of  both  numbers  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish, even  in  ancient  Basque,  between  the  auxiliary  past 
of  the  indicative,  its  relative  form,  and  the  auxiliary  past  of 
the  subjunctive.  Thus,y^/<  nezan  can  be  translated  by  'I  ate 
it,  which  I  ate,  that  I  might  eat  it.' 

2°.  The  non-auxiliary  imperative  (Table  I.,  tense  7)  in  the 
transitive  gives  hiu  (the  bu  of  Oihenart)  in  the  third  person 
singular ;  auk^  aufiy  atizu,  in  the  second  person  singular ;  and 
auzue  in  the  second  person  plural.  These  verbal  terminations 
are  unknown  to  the  modern  Basque.  In  the  intransitive, 
although  biz  '  let  him  be '  still  exists,  it  is  not  the  same  with 
hire  *  let  them  be,'  which  belongs  only  to  the  Basque  of  the 
N.T.  I  have  a  good  argument  in  favour  of  my  verbal  theory 
in  auk,  aun,  auzu,  and  auziie^  since  these  verbal  terminations 
consist  only  of  the  pure  demonstrative  followed  by  the  pro- 
noun or  by  its  representative.  And,  indeed,  auk,  aun,  auzu, 
auzue,  are  morphologically  translated  by  'this  thou,  this  you,' 
bearing  the  meaning  of  '  thou  hast  it,  you  have  it '  (LaL  est 
tibi,  est  vobis),  but  without  the  verb  appearing  except  ideo- 
logically. 

3^   The  non-auxiliary  past  of  the  subjunctive  (Table  I., 
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tense  18)  is  another  tense  proper  to  the  ancient  IiaboordiiL 
It  is  represented  by  luen,  lizen  in  Table  I.»  and  bj  -Ai-f  -&- 
in  Table  II.,  cols.  4  and  8.  In  the  first  and  second  penou 
this  tense  indicates  the  non-auxiliary  past  of  the  indicativs 
(Table  I.,  tense  2)  and  its  relative  form,  as  well  as  the  bod- 
auxiliary  past  of  the  subjunctive  (id.,  tense  18).  Indeed, 
ntten  is  at  the  same  time  the  first  person  singular  of  zuen  and 
of  luen,  and  may  signify  as  well '  I  had  it,  which  I  had,  wIm 
had  it,'  as  '  that  I  might  have  it.' 

4°.,  5° ,  6°.  (See  what  is  said  at  p.  647,  No.  2^.) 

Notes  to  Table  I. 

(1)  All  the  verbal  terminations  belonging  to  the  third 
column  of  each  Basque  dialect  contain  a  dative,  represented 
by  0  and  ki,  based  on  ekin  '  gone  on.'     (See  p.  646,  line  26.) 

(2)  The  Souletin  badeza,  badadi,  and  badakio  do  not  mean, 
as  in  the  other  dialects,  ^  if  he  have  it,  if  he  be,  if  he  be  to 
him,'  but  are  synonyms  of  badezake,  badaite,  baditakio  *  if  he 
be  able  to  have  it,  if  he  be  able  to  be,  if  he  be  able  to  be  to 
him.' 

(3)  The  Souletin  and  Li9arrague's  den,  although  used  as 
synonym  of  biz  '  let  him  be,'  belongs  properly  to  da  *  he  is ' 
(Table  I.,  tense  1),  of  which  it  is  merely  the  relative  form 
den  or  dan,  according  to  dialects,  meaning  generally  '  who  is, 
which  is,  that  is.' 


(Sbcokd  Edition,  with  seyeiul  Additioks,  etc.)     j 

"RONCESVALLES"  AND  "JUNIPER"  t''* 

IN 

BASQUE,  LATIN,  AND  NEO-LATIN, 

AND 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  LATIN  "J". 


N  the  curious  Latin  of  the  Cartularies,  Roncesvalles  is  called  ''Eoscida 
allis",  meaning  "dewy  valley".  The  iVncient  French  Hencesvals, 
lencesvaly  Henceval,  HoncUvals,  Renchevnx,  Honcevax,  etc. ;  the  Modem 
'rench  Roncevanx ;  the  Spanish  Roncesvalles ;  the  Portuguese  Ranees- 
%lhes ;  the  Italian  Ronci&valle,  resemble  one  another  in  form  and  all 
onvey  the  idea  of  "valley"  or  "  valleys  of  brambles",  and  thus  agree 
dtb  the  Basque  name  Orreaga  applied  to  the  same  place.  But  they 
iffer  so  materially  in  meaning  from  "  Eoscida  Vallis"  that  it  is  im- 
ossible  not  to  consider  the  latter  as  a  Latin  corruption  of  the  old 
'ranch  word.  The  Basque  Orreaga,  which  is  composed  of  orre  "  juni- 
er"  and  aga,  a  local  suffix  indicating  plenty,  means  simply  "a  place 
ill  of  junipers",  just  as  Roncesvalles  means  "valleys  of  brambles, 
tiers,  blackberry-trees",  or  other  prickly  shrubs  as  junipers  ore.^ 
*he  local  suffixes  aga  and  eta  are  very  common  in  Basque,  as  in 
rrtaga,  arrigorriagay  zidoaga,  arrieta,  zulueta,  from  arri  "  stone", 
rri  gorri,  "red  stone",  zulo  "hole",  which  mean  "place  full  of 
bones,  of  red  stones,  of  holes",  exactly  as  Orreaga,  a  name  very  well 
iiited  to  Ronccsvalles,  means  "place  full  of  junipers".  Besides,  in 
lie  Aezcoan  dialect,  orrea  "  the  juniper",  is  the  name  given  to  Ron- 
fsvalles.  The  forms  Runcevallis,  Roncevallia,  Roncavallis,  RoncavaUus, 
lunciavcdlis,  Rundevallis,  are  also  to  be  found  in  Latin. 

With  regard  to  the  common  juniper,  its  Latin  name  is  "  jimipe- 
08 ",  pronounced  (yunfpcrus).  Low  Latin  names  are :  junipyrus, 
inipyrum,  janiperus,  janiperum,  viniperus,  vimpum  (yunlpirus, 
unipirum,  yanfpeniB,  yanfperum,  viniperus,  vimpum),  and  the 
)llowing  belong  to  Nco-Latin  dialects  and  are  very  important,  as 
bowing  the  multifarious  successors  of  Latin  "  j  ",  or  rather  initial 
i "  before  a  vowel,  whatever  its  phonetic  power,  either  of  (y),  which 

1  From  the  Italian  word  ginepro^  **  joniper*',  by  means  of  the  terminations 
fo,  «to,  derive  ginepraio,  ginepreto^  **  place  planted  with  junipers  ",  which,  because 
I  the  prickly  nature  of  these  shrubs,  are  also  used  metaphorically  for  '*  thing 
ill  of  difficulties",  as  in  T  non  vo*  entrare  in  cotesto  ginepraio  or  ginepreto,  "I 
on't  choose  to  enter  into  this  intrigue  of  yours",  quasi  **  I  don't  choose  to  dance 
1  this  bramble-bush  of  yours". 


wemB  Tny  likely,  or  trtj  ofltcr  maai  msy  orrginsUj' Imtv  V 
These  aucoeaMn  m  in  doxmological  order :  (jj-  attd  y,  g^j,  j  a 
ob,  A,  dd«<M»rf  d«,  ta,  zb,  flh,  .,  z,  th,  T,  x).*    A.  ITALIC  or  1 
TIMATE  GROUP  :  L  Itallot  :  ginepro,  *ginebro,  ♦gineTro  (jjiB 
Jjinibro,  jjinivro) ;  Boman :  ginepro  (jjini|ffo)  ;  Campagni 
bolo    (tnfbbolo)  ;     Northern    Cortiean :    ghinebaru     (gghjinibi 
Sardinian  Tempitu:   nipam  (Dnfpara);  SieUian:  janipom  ( 
para)  j  Territory  of  Taranto :  frasciamuparo  (fi^rBSfiliaufparu) ; 
tino:  fraaoiajinipnlo  (firualiBiiQfp'l) ;  Abruneae  of  Terasto  : 
(yy'mbbT),  *jembbiilo  (y/nibbul') ;  Abrunete :    jintbbr^ 
(yy'offabr');  id.  oiPalena:  nibbele,  (nnibbT);  AquiUa*o: , 
pre) ;  iToapo/i/an :  jonipero,  jenipero,  jeniparo  (jyvaiperi,  y 
yyenfparO);  Venetian:  dnepro,  buaicbio  ^inipro,  btufcho); 
uneTro  (diinivro) ;  Roveretano  and  Treniino  TyroUte : 
oivro). — II.  SABDi>fUN  :  Loffudorete:  linibiri,  einibira,  i 
nfbhiri,  ddziufbhiru,  nnfbbairu}  ;  Caffliaritano :  linibri  (di 
III,  Spanish  :  enebro,  *junIpero,  *zmcbro,  •aimbro,  *jinebro,  • 
*jenebro  (en6bbro,  xunlpero,  thinfibhro,  thfmbro,  ^inibhro,  jj 
^enfibhro). — lY.  Portuguesb  :  zimbro,  *jiuiipero  (albm,  sfaiu 
Oalidan:  enebro   (en^bbro,  en^bhru). — V.  Genoese:  mi 

n6ivau). B.    ROMANCE  or  BASTARD    GROUP: 

Italic  :  Piemontete :  gSneiver  (j'n6iver)  ;  MUaiUM :  sanerer,  i 
(dzan^ver,  dzen^ver) ;  VcU  Veneuea :  brinsott  (brtshM) ; 

*  The  greatiMit  ftttentinn  having  been  p&id  to  the  pmnimoi&tioD  of  B 
Iiatiii  words,  it  ia  to  be  observed  that  tbe  following  Hjmbols  ure  adi 
nproaent  the  eannde  ot  all  words  pat  m  a  pareotbeaia.  AH  otebitic,  oh 
unoomnion  worila  are  preceded  b;  an  aslerislL  Sikbols  :  1.  b  — a  in/aUA';  1 
K  =  a  in/at ;  3,  b^b  in  bee;  i.  bb^Itolian  bb  in  gobba;  5.  bh  —  Spani^ ) t 
lobo;  6.  oh-ch  in  child;  7.  d -French  din  d^,-  6.  da-Italian i  ia  loicit; I 
^Idz  —  Italian  Z:!  in  ra^Eo ;  10.  ifE  —  Bologneae  voiced  i  in  zall;  11.  e  — Fiend 
bomij  18.  e-e  in  ird,  tonic ;  13.  e-Frenoh  iainfin;  IJ.  A  — Frencbim 
tonic;  S^Frencli  atonic  e  in  mfrlan;  16.9  — u  in  but;  16.  '  —  French  e  in  cJ 
17.  "  —  the  second  Lower  Yolaison  over-dotted  «,  mentioned  bj- OilliSron  at  pafll 
of  his  "  Patois  de  la  Commnne  de  Vionnaz.  raria,  1880." ;  18.  t  — /  in  foe;  tt 
fl— Italian  jf  in  gofo;  20.  g^g  in  go;  31,  ggbj  - Coraioaa  d^i  in  gkiau;  ■ 
y  — Modern  Greek  y  in  yaXa  ;  23.  i^e  in  mc ,-  24.  i  —  Portogaese  in  in  ao^ 
as.  }—}  in  j«[;  26.  ii -Italian  ggiaraggi;  37.  k  — Jiin  cooft ;  28.  1— Fnttk 
In  lit  I  39.  m-min  mad;  30.  n  -  French  n  in  now;  31.  nu- Italian  nn  in  iM 
83,  u-nin  pink;  33.  n- French  gn  indigne;  Si.  O'o  in  more;  35.  S-Sb 
IKiliUn  final  and  atonic  o,  as  in  ommn;  3G.  ce— French  cuinpfu  ;  37.  dt— O^B 
Sv\biklcf,tome;S&.p^piapea;  SO.T^ria  marine;  40.  a  — i  in  to;  41.  ib'^ 
iaihe;  42.  sah^Italian  «c  in  ji»c<,'  43.  t^French  I  in  ffe;  ii.  th-tAintM 
^.  ts  •>  Italian  2  in  la  loji^in ;  46.  a^ooiafool;  47.  v  — d  in  n'ne  ;  49.  x'^ 
man  ch  in  nachi ;  49.  y— y  in  ijei;  50.  jy  =  Ilonianjj  in j^jo;  SI.  i  — i  ia  mJ 
52,  ^ollolognese  voiced  i  in  cum  ;  53.  zh  ->  in  pleature.  Tbe  tonio  «■ 
ia  in^cated  b;  ',  and  '  abows  long  quantity  together  with  tonie  aooent  C). 
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Eoeniec,  zocmes  (dzooimek,  dzoofernes) ;  id.  of  Upper  Yalle  Bremhana : 
senier   (dzenier) ;   Bresciano :   zeneer,    zenover  (dzen^r,   dzendver) 
CremcMco :   zoneer   (dzenier) ;  Cremonese :  zcnever  (dzenevcr) ;  Bolo 
gnese :   znaver   (dzuAYer) ;   Modenese :   zncvcr   (dznfever) ;    Ferrarese, 
Mirandolano :  zncvar  (dznevar) ;  Mantovano :  id.  (id.,  dzndvar) ;  Par- 
mesan :   id.   (dznfevfior) ;   Piacentino :    id.    (dzndvar) ;   Pavese :  snevar 
(zn6v8er) ;  liomagnuolo :  1.  Faentino :  zanevar  (dzaii^ar,  dzan<5var) ; 
2.  Imolese :  zanever  (dzanever) ;  3.  ofl :  zaiiever,    sanever,   zinever, 
boracoccul  (dzanever,  mudver,  dzinever,  barakokiil). — VII.  Friulaxo  : 
zanevre,    zcnevrc,    zinevre,   zeneiUo,   baraukli,    comovitt,    cuniovitt 
(dzan^vre,  dzenfevre,  dzinfevre,  dzcnfeule,  bardnkli,  komovft,  kiimovft). 
— VIII.    RoMANKSE  :   OberlandiscJi :   gianeivcr   (jan^iver) ;    Oberhaib- 
'  steinisch:   gencvcr   (jendvcr);  Unter  and    Oberen^adiniscli :  ginaiver 
(jinaiver) ;    Ufqyer   and  Middle   Ladin    Tyrolese :   gineor   (zliin^or) ; 
Lower  Ladin  Tyrolese :  id.  (zhinfeor) ;  Grodnerisc/i  Tyrolese :  geniiver 
(zh'nojv'r) ;  Limnal-lungo  and  Fossa   Tyrolese :  genciver  (zh'n^iv'r)  j 
Ampezzo   Tyrolese :    genoro    (ts  n6ro).  —  IX.    Ancient    Occitanian  : 
genibre,  genebre,  juniperi,  juniert  (jcnibre,  jen^bro,  junfperi,  juni6rt), 
— X.  Spanish  Occitanian  :    Catalonian :   ginobrc  (jin^bnxj) ;  id.   of 
the  Sagarra  :   id.   ( jiudbrc) ;    Valt-ncian  :    id.   (chiu^bre)  ;    Majorcan : 
genibr6,  ginebro,  ginibro  (jenibro,  jinebro,  jinibro). — XI.   Modern 
Occitanian  :  Provencal :  genebre,  giii^bre,  gcnibrc,  genibr6,  geni^bre, 
genebrier,  giuebrier,  genibrier,  genibreto  (jen^bre,  jin5brc,  jenfbre, 
jenibr6,  jeni^brc,  jenebri^,  jincbri^,  jcnibri6,  jcnibr6to) ;  id  according 
to  the  pronunciation  of  Le  Ehdne :   (dzenfebre,  dzin^bre,  dzcnibro, 
dzenibr^,  dzeni^bro,  dzencbri6,  dzinebri^,  dzonibri6,  dzcnibreto) ;  id.  of 
Aries:  id.  (id.,  dzcnibretu);  id.  oi Ntmes:  id.  (id.,  dzenibr6tffi);  id.  of 
Grasse:  genebre  (jenebr6);  High  Provencal:  chai,  cade  (chiii,  kdde) ; 
id.   of  the    Valley  of  Barcelonnette :   chai   pougncnt  (chai   piin6i»); 
Provencal  of']:  gencbreto,  genevrier,  chaine  pongnent;  Upj^r  Dau- 
phinoi^ :    janoueire    (dzanueire)  ;    Languedocien  :    giniebre    (chinife- 
bhre)  ;    id.    of  Lu7iel  :   id.   (jinifebre)  ;    id.    of  the    Cevennes :   cade 
(kdde);  iti  of  Beziers:  genibre  (chenfbhre,  jenibhre);  id.  of  Carcas- 
sonne and   Narbonyie  :    id.   (zhenibhre)  ;    id.   of  Alby,   Castres,  and 
St  Pons :  id.   (dzenibhre) ;   Btarnese :    geni6bre  (yonifebhr*)  ;  Upptr 
Bearnese :  id.  (zheiii^bhroc) ;  Gascon  :  gimbre  (zhfinbhre)  ;  Bouergois  : 
cade,  giuebre  (kdde,  chintiblire) ;  Southern  Bouergois :  id.  (dzin6bhre) ; 
Xorthem  Bouergois :  id.  giniebre  (zhinifebhre) ;  Weatem  Bouergois :  cadre 
(kddre).  —  XII.  Franco-Occitanian  :  Forezien:  janoutre,  janou6rat 
(zanu^ni,  zanuerd) ;  id.  of  Lnriecq :  janievre  (dzanievni) ;  Gencmis : 
genivre  (zh'ndvre) ;  Lower  Valaisan  of  Vionmiz:  genaivre  (dz*naivr"); 
Vandois:  gen6vri  (dz'nevri),  gcneivro  (dz'neivro);  Franc-Comtois  of 
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Planch^4^*'M\nu :  geaavre  izh'navr). — XIIL  AscissT  French: 
geneivre,  genoivre,  genourre,  genevre,  geneuevrier  (j'n^ivr',  j'nohr, 
j  nfir'.  j  *nt \T ,  j  na-Trier  ■ .  ^ — XIV.  Frev CH :  genie vre,  gen^vrier  (zh'nieTT, 
zh'nevrie » :  B'^-rrirhon  :  irenieuve.  genieuhie,  genievre  (zhnioe v,  zhniofb, 
zhnievn  ;  J^v-^nn  ;  genebre  <zhi2<:br) ;  Haui  Jfancfau :  id.  genieTre 
uhnebrC'.  zhnitrvrei :  Champa noU  of  Tr^'V^.i :  genoivre  (zfanu^vr);  id.  of 
La  Mamr :  potreaii  /r«etre»r»> :  E'lMem  Jfjnyind^fau :  genabre,  genirre 
fzhnabr.  zhuJLvT' :  If'rj*<'/-ii  J/vrM/i'Yoi?* .-  genabe  (zhnab) ;  Vot^ien: 
geneive  'zhnovj:  J'(r'i^*\:n  B'rnoU:  -.rnussi  (grasi) ;  Wallon  :  pequet 
(p^kei :  Ar'Unnokf :  pequet  ipTse) :  Bouchi :  genefe,  peque,  pequeriau 
(zhenef.  poke,  poken'-i  :  id.,  district  of  Ait\fn€s:  petriau  (petrio); 
LUloU:  gcDtrfe.  jte-juet  izhnt-f,  j-eke) ;  BonhmnaU:  gdnoaf  (zfaenuif); 
Pirtjrd :  pertricux  <p:-rtrid"):  Brnyon :  calievre  (kalievr);  Xormamd: 
genieuvre,    genivre    (zh'niiivr,   zhnlvr):    id.  PoUetaU:    id.   (z'nioevr, 

z'nivT);  Saint'jH'7r'i'^:  genevriori  y'nevrie). C.  HYBRID  or  DACIAX 

GROUP:  XV.  Wali-v«;hiax  :  ienuper,  iuniper,  inup^r,  shneapan, 
brSdishur,  arcliit  (veniiper,  yiiniper,  inupor,  shneap^n,  bradishor, 
arkit). 

The  Basque  names  for  this  shrul>,  which  I  have  heard  from  the 
Basque  peasant's  mouth,  are :  1.  orre,  Suuthem  and  Eastern  Navar- 
rese ;  2.  orhe,  AVcstcm  Navarrese ;  3.  iparu,  Southern  Xavarrese. 
subdialectally  ;  4.  umpunt,  Roncalese  ;  5.,  6.  jenebretze,  hagirUz^  Soule- 
tiu.  Otlier  names  are  given  or  used  by  Authors,  but  I  have  not 
ascertained  their  dialect  Those  I  know  are  :  7.,  8.  likabra,  ijmrL% 
both  given  l»y  Larniniendi ;  9.,  10.  ihihre^  'Vjird:*:^  by  Duvoisin;  11. 
birra  oha,  by  Zavala  ;  12.,  13.  H'jhitrka,  tvjinttk(i,h\  Yxiwe.  Of  these 
thirteen  words,  or/v,  orh*f^  /uv/inf:,  n'lintzt:,  iarra  u7vi  "  go<:>d  j^asturage**, 
and  a^jlntthi  or  ivjiPttt^ht,  are  really  Basque,  but  the  others  are  cor- 
ruptions, sometimes  strange  ones,  of  "juuipenis'*.  Ilagini:  points  to 
fi'tin,  liiscayan,  for  "tooth",  or,  in  other  dialects,  "molar  tooth"; 
and  orre^  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  root  of  Orreagn,  the  Basque  name  of 
Roncesvalles. 

*  Littr^  givcs.7en«'nTe  as  belonging  to  the  xiit*»  ccnturj';  (lenoivre,  to  the  xiii^^; 
pfitiourrc,  to  the  xiv^^' ;  ijt'ucvre,  to  the  x^t^^.  The  fact  however  is,  that  genuivn 
bclongB  also  to  the  xv^^  century,  as  it  is  clearly  shown  at  p.  40,  col.  2,  of  Scheler's 
*•  Glossaire  Roman-Lutin  du  xy«  Siecle,  MS.  de  la  Biblioth^que  de  Lille."  An- 
vers,  1805.  Now,  tlierc  is  no  doubt  that  the  dialect  of  this  Glossary  is  rather  the 
Picard  than  any  other,  this  being  confirmed  by  certain  words,  such  as  vacqut^ 
quihvrCy  etc.,  "cow,  goat",  instead  of  vachet  chihTe^  etc.,  which  occur  in  the 
dialect  of  "  Les  Qiiatrc  Livres  dea  Rois  ",  belonging  to  the  xii*^  century.  If  it  be 
true,  as  stated  by  Littr6,  that  fjeuoivre  lias  preceded  genourre  in  the  xiii^^  century, 
it  is  not  less  true  that  it  has  followed  it  in  the  xy<^ ;  and  this  proves  that  differ- 
cncc  of  time  and  diversity  of  dialect  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  as  is  sadly  done, 
and  too  often  indeed,  by  some  modoru  Etymologists. 

LoHrtow,  3 /wZy,  1882.  L.    L   BONAPARTE. 
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ON  THE  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  WELSH  LANGUAGES. 

By  ALEXANDER  J.  ELLIS,  F.R.S. 

[Read  before  the  Hon«  Society  of  Cymmrodorion,  24th  May  1882,  and 
in  abstract  before  the  Philological  Society,  2nd  June  1882.] 


For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
laborious  and  difficult  investigation  of  the  pronunciation  of 
English  dialects  throughout  Great  Britain.  But  it  is  noto- 
rious that  all  Great  Britain  does  not  speak  English.  A 
large  portion  of  Scotland  speaks  Gaelic,  and  most  of  the 
principality  of  Wales  still  speaks  Welsh.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  necessary  point  of  my  inquiry  to  determine  how  far  the 
English  language  extended.  Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Murray,  the 
present  (1882)  President  of  the  Philological  Society,  and  editor 
of  its  forthcoming  great  English  Dictionary,  in  his  excellent 
little  work  on  the  Dialects  of  the  South  of  Scotland  (1873), 
determined  with  great  accuracy  the  boundary  of  Gaelic  and 
English  (in  the  form  of  Lowland  Scotch,  which  is,  however, 
a  true  English  dialect),  and  showed,  by  reference  to  an  older 
determination,  that  it  had  receded  westward  during  the  pre- 
sent century. 

This  is  indeed  the  lot  of  Celtic  as  against  English.  Its 
boundary  is  continually  receding  westwards.  After  the 
Bomans  left  Great  Britain  in  a.d.  400  the  island  was  all 
Celtic,  but  it  was  not  peaceful ;  and,  in  their  quarrels,  the 
Celts  called  in  aid  from  the  Lowlands  of  Germany.  This 
brought  English  into  Britain  in  the  form  of  Lowland  Teuton, 
of  which  Piatt  Deutsch  (its  popular)  and  Dutch  (its  literary 
form)  are  the  modem  representatives  on  the  continent. 
Whatever  the  British  language  was  like  at  that  time,  it  was 
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as  unlike  Lowland  Teuton  as  it  was  ualike  Koman. 
these  Teutons,  who  are  known  as  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
-  Friegians,  treated  Britain  very  differently  from  the  Romans 
The  Romans  merely  governed.  The  Teutons  conquered  and 
exterminated,  that  is,  killed  off,  or  drove  beyond  thai 
borders,  all  who  opposed.  They  began  on  the  south  and  eaai, 
and  they  gradually  drove  the  British  north  and  west  They 
■were  also  continually  fighting  each  other,  and  they  had 
themselves  in  turn  to  succumb  to  two  invasions,  first,  of  the 
Danes,  and,  secondly,  long  afterwards,  of  the  Normans. 
These  conquests,  in  the  course  of  time,  converted  their  varioui 
forma  of  Lowland  Teuton  into  dialects  of  English,  as  ib^ 
themselv&s  called  their  lauguftge.  But  they  did  not  coaqntr 
Britain  suddenly,  Loug  and  vigorous  resistance  was  offered- 
For  a  long  while  a  Celtic  kingdom,  that  of  Stratliclydc,  ta 
down  from  Scotland  to  the  south  of  England,  and  to  tlif 
east  of  the  present  Wales;  and,  in  Devonshire  ami  Cornwall, 
there  were  other  Celtic  elementa.  It  was  in  ttie  daya  of  ei- 
termination  that  tlie  Mercians  (that  is,  the  various  TeutoB 
tribes  who  infested  the  middle  of  England,  beyond  the  "  mark" 
or  border  of  the  Saxons)  broke  through  the  Strathclyde 
kingdom  in  the  modem  Cliesliire  and  Limcashire,  and  esta- 
blished there  tlieir  own  language  almost  without  any  inter- 
mixture.' A  few  Welsh  words  can  still  be  traced  in  South  Lan- 
cashire, but,  practically,  it  is  a  pure  Midland  English  dialect 

'  It  WM  ID  A.n.  CIS.  about  170  jojira  after  the  first  landing  of  tlio 
Lower  Teutoiia,  that  Ethelfrith  pained  the  Tiolorj  of  Chester,  irhicb 
■eparated  Wales  trotii  Cumbria  and  Strathclycie:.  As  Ethelfrith  ■wtt 
KiDg  of  Nortbumbria,  !VIr.  -T.  R.  Green,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
Mabijiff  of  Eugl'iiid  (MacmilJan,  18S1),  concludca  that  Cheshire  and 
South  Lancosiiire  came  under  the  Northumbrian  supremacy,  wbich 
previously  tanged  on  Ihe  East  of  Britain  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
Linouloshire.  And  aa  he  has  been  unable  ti)  find  any  further  reconii 
of  the  government  of  ClieBhire  and  South  Lancashire  till  the  revolt  of 
the  Mercians,  which  wrested  the  aupreinaey  from  Northumbria  in  A.r>. 
6Ii9,  he  concludes  that  tilt  tliat  time  Cheshire  remained  under  Xorthom- 
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It  was  different  with  the  parts  of  Strathclyde  below 
Cheshire.  In  Shropshire,  and,  at  least.  Western  Hereford- 
shire, we  have  still  marks  of  a  dialect  descended  mainly 
from  Welsh  people  on  whom  English  had  been  forced. 
That  is,  we  detect  in  them  still  habits  of  speech  which  point 
to  a  Celtic  rather  than  a  Saxon  origin,  I  may  mention  the 
conspicuous  trilling  of  r  when  not  before  a  vowel,  which 
marks  Shropshire,  and,  I  believe.  West  Herefordshire;  while 
the  r  in  such  positions  is  very  inconspicuous  among  the  Mid- 
landers,  and  has  a  totally  different  character  in  the  neigh- 
bouring southern  counties,  as  Gloucester,  Wiltshire,  etc.  In 
these  counties,  then,  as  also  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
(which  wiU  not  otherwise  enter  into  consideration  here), 
we  have  English  modified  by  being  grafted  on  a  Welsh  or 
Celtic  population.  But  in  all  these  counties  the  change 
happened  so  long  ago,  so  many  generations  have  been  trans- 
mitting their  speech  naturally  from  parent  to  child,  that  true 
English  dialects  have  been  formed,  which  do  not  betray  to 
the  ordinary  observer  any  mark  of  being  English  spoken  by 
foreigners.  We  have  similar  results  in  the  Lowland  Scotch 
of  the  old  conquests  as  contrasted  with  the  Lowland  Scotch 
which  has  more  recently  supplanted  Gaelic. 

Let  me  begin  by  mentioning  two  cases  in  Wales  itself, 
where  Welsh  was  simply  driven  out,  and  where  we  have  a 
West-Saxon  dialect,  certainly  much  worn  out  under  the  influ- 

brian  government.  And  even  then,  and  subsequently,  he  makea  South 
Lancashire  Northumbrian.  (See  his  maps  on  pp.  244,  260,  273,  292, 
805,  and  829.)  Now  this  distribution  of  English  rule  is  directly 
apposed  to  the  present  phenomena  of  English  dialects.  South  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  have  not  only  no  signs  of  Northumbrian  influence, 
but  they  furnish  the  purest  and  best  marked  specimens  of  Mercian  or 
Midland  English.  Hence,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  settlement  of  these 
districts  must  have  been  Mercian,  although  the  conquest  was  Northum- 
brian. North  Lancashire,  on  the  contrary,  shows  that  it  was  conquered 
by  Northumbrians,  and  is  entirely  different  in  dialect  from  South 
Ijancashirc. 

H  2 
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ence  of  education,  but  still  purely  English  without  any 
Welsh  influence.  These  are  the  peninsula  of  Gowerland, 
in  the  south  of  Glamorganshire,  west  of  Swansea,  and  the 
south-west  comer  of  Pembrokeshire,  about  Tenby,  Pembroke, 
and  Haverfordwest.  They  are  merely  English  settlements 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  indeed  stated  that  Flemings 
were  among  the  English,  but  Flemish  of  that  period  was  so 
little  different  from  West  Saxon  that,  even  if  the  statements 
are  correct,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding  no  mark  of 
Flemish  in  the  present  dialect.^    There  was  a  third  of  these 

1  The  statements  are  made  by  chroniclers,  aod  are,  of  coarse,  ike 
best  written  evidence  we  have,  but  the  chroniclers  tell  so  many  tales 
which  are  clearly  mere  traditions  that  their  statements  require  corro- 
boration. In  this  case,  the  present  state  of  the  languages  does  not 
furnish  any.  The  following  are  the  exact  words  of  the  chroniden, 
whom  I  have  consalted  for  the  purpose  :— 

1.  Willelmi  MalmeshiriensU  Monachi  Gresta  regnro  anglorum,  ed.  T. 
]>uffus  Hardy.  Historical  Society,  ed.  1840.  (William  of  Malmesboiy 
was  bom  about  1095,  and  died  1143.) 

Lib.  iv,  §  811,  p.  493  [a.d.  1091].  "Statimque  contra  WallenseB, 
poet  in  Scottos,  cxpcditionem  movens,  nihil  magnificentia  sua  dignum 
exhibuit ;  militibus  multis  desideratis,  jumentis  interceptis.  Nee  torn 
solum,  scd  multotiens  parva  illi  in  Walenses  fortuna  fuit ;  quod  cuivis 
minim  videatur,  cum  ei  alias  semper  alea  bellonim  felicissime  arriserii 
Sed  ego  intelligo  pro  soli  inroqualitate  et  cceli  inclementia,  sicut  rebclli- 
onem  eorum  adjutum,  ita  ejus  virtutem  cxpeditum.  Porro  rex  Henri- 
cus,  excellentis  ingenii  vir,  qui  modo  regnat,  invenit  qua  comment* 
illorum  labefactaret  arto,  Flandritis  in  patria  illorum  coUocatis,  qui  eis 
pro  claustro  sint  et  eos  perpetuo  coerceant." 

Lib.  V,  §  401,  p.  628 :  "  Wallcnses  rex  Henricus,  semper  in  rebelli- 
onem  surgentes,  crebris  expeditionibus  in  dcditionem  premebat,  cousi- 
lioque  salubri  nixus,  ut  eorum  tumorem  extenuaret,  Flandrensee  omocs 
Anglisd  accolas  eo  traduxit.  Flures  enim  qui  tempore  patris  pro 
materna  cognatione  confluxerant,  occultabat  Anglia,  adeo  ut  ipd  regno 
pro  multitudine  oneroei  viderentur:  quapropter  cum  substantiis  et 
neceasitudinibus  apud  Ros,  provinciam  Wallorum,  velut  in  sentinam 
congessit,  ut  et  regnum  defsccaret,  et  hostium  brutam  temeritatem  reton- 
deret "  etc. 

2.  Polyclironicon  Uamdphi  Hig^leni  Chestrensis  de  rebus  Britannici? 
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settlements  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  Ireland,  occupying  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,in  the  county  of  Wexford,and  this 
settlement  kept  up  its  language,  quite  distinct  from  its  Celtic 

et  Hibemicis  usqae  ad  conquestam.  Ed.  Th.  Gale,  Oxford,  1691. 
(Higden  died  a.d.  1367). 

Page  210,  L  5 :  "A  quot,  quando,  et  quihus  hsec  terra  sit  inhtibitata 
gentibiis,  Sed  et  Flandrenses  tempore  Regis  Henrici  primi  [a.d.  1100- 
i55],  in  magna  copia  juxta  Mailros  [Melrose  in  Roxbnrghabire,  Scot- 
land] ad  Orientalem  Angliao  plagam  habitationem  pro  tempore  accipi- 
entes,  septimam  in  Insula  gentem  f eoerunt  [1.  Britones ;  2.  Ficti ; 
3.  Scoti ;  4.  Saxones ;  5.  Dani ;  6.  Normanni ;  7.  Flandrenses]  jubente 
tamen  eodem  Rege  ad  Occidentalem  Wallise  partem  apud  Hanerford, 
sunt  translati.  Sioque  Britannia  modo  deficientibus  omnino  Danis  et 
Pictis,  his  quinque  nationibus  habitatur  in  prsdsenti,  viz.  Scotis  in 
Albania,  Britonibus  in  Cambria,  Flandrensibos  in  Westwallia, 
Normannis  et  Anglis  permixtim  in  tota  Insula.'* 

Page  210:  "i>6  Incolarum  Linguis,  Flandrenses  vero  qui  occidua 
Wallise  incolunt,  dimissa  jam  barbaria,  Saxonice  satis  proloquuntur.** 

Or,  as  Treyisa  (a.d.  1387)  translates  these  last  lines:  **Bote  the 
Flemynges  Mat  woneth  in  the  west  syde  of  Wales  habbeM  yleft  here 
straunge  specche  and  epeketh  Saxonlych  ynow.^' 

For  the  three  next  citations  with  the  observations  in  [^],  I  am 
indebted  to  Henry  Jenner,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museimi. 

3.  GercUdus  Camhremsis  [bom  1147  in  Pembrokeshire].  Itinerarium 
Cambrue,  lib.  i,  ch.  xi,  De  Haverfordia  et  Ros : 

''Erat  autem  gens  hsec  originem  a  Flandria  duccns,  ab  Anglorum 
rege  Henrico  primo  ad  hos  fines  inhabitandum  transmissa.''  [And  the 
author  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  character  of  the  people.] 

4.  Brut  y  Tywysogion  [under  the  year  1105,  translation  sent  by  Mr. 

Jenner].    ^^  The  year  after  that  a  certain  nation was  sent  by  King 

Henry  into  the  land  of   Dyfed;    and  that  nation  seized  the  whole 

cantred  of  Rhos having  driven  ofiF  the  people  completely,    [llie 

chronicle  then  states  that  they  left  their  own  country  because  the  sea 
and  sand  encroached.]  That  nation,  according  to  the  report,  was 
derived  from  *  Filandrys',  the  country  nearest  to  the  sea  of  the  Britons.'' 
[In  several  of  the  following  years  there  are  frequent  mentions  of  the 
''  Flemisswyr"  and  *^  Flemisseit^*  as  fighting  with  the  Welsh.  The 
Brut  y  Tywysogion  goes  down  to  1280,  and  the  early  part  is  probably  of 
earlier  date.] 

5.  Annates  Camhrix  [under  the  year  1107,  Florence  of  Worcester 
makes  the  date  UllJ.     ^'  Flandrenses  ad  Ros  veuerunf    [The  Annates 
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surroundings,  for  many  hundred  years,  though,  in  later  times, 
it  received  Celtic  additions.  It  is  now  merged  into  the 
Gromwellian  Irish  English,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  But 
a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  sufficiently  distinct  to  have  spe- 
cimens of  it  collected,  and  these  betray  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  English  dialect.  All  these  three  settlements  were 
nearly  in  a  line  proceeding  down  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
crossing  to  Ireland,  and  they  evidently  consisted  of  Southern 
English,  or  Wessex  people.  The  two  settlements  in  Wales 
must  be  regarded  as  part  of  England.  The  presence  of  Welsh 
people  is  a  mere  accident  of  immigration,  as  insignificant  in 
respect  to  nationality  as  the  presence  of  Welsh  people  in 
London.  In  these  cases  the  delimitation  is  comparatively  easy, 
and  the  information  I  have  received  (I  have  in  no  case 
visited  the  spot  or  perambulated  the  boundary  myself)  is  as 
follows : — 

are  known  now  from  a  thirteenth  century  MS.  at  the  British  Miueom, 
but  they  are  evidently  translated  from  Welsh  of  an  earlier  date.] 

These  citations  show  that  there  is  thorough  agreement  among  the 
ancient  chroniclers  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  Lowland  Teutons  who 
occupied  the  south- west  of  Pembrokeshire.  Their  accounts  are  probably 
all  derived  from  the  same  source.  But  Geraldus  Cambrensis,  as  a 
native  of  Pembrokeshire,  bom  about  forty  years  after  the  reported 
Flemish  settlement,  shows  probably  the  belief  of  the  Pembroke  people 
themselves.  If  we  took  the  chroniclers  literally,  these  Flemish  were 
sent  to  Wales  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  ^^  cleanse  England  of  their  filthy 
presence"  (as  William  of  Malmesbury  puts  it,  in  even  stronger  terms), 
and  then,  unaccompanied  by  Saxon  or  Norman  guards  or  rulers,  were 
left  to  fight  the  Welsh  in  the  interests  of  England.  Yet,  about  250 
years  later,  Higden  finds  them  speaking  sufiiciently  good  Saxon.  This, 
and  the  modem  state  of  the  language,  shows  that  the  chroniclers  were 
at  any  rate  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  story,  and  that  the  Saxons 
must  have  certainly  preponderated.  Again,  the  chroniclers  do  not  refer 
to  Gowerland,  which  is  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  to  language, 
nor  to  Wexford.  The  evidence,  then,  in  favour  of  the  Flemish  settle- 
ment breaks  down  linguistically.  At  most  there  could  only  have  been 
a  Dubordinate  Flemish  element,  which  soon  lost  all  traces  of  its  original 
and  but  slightly  different  dialect,  while  the  principal  element  must  have 
been  Saxon  as  in  Gowcr  and  Wexford. 
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Glamorganshire,  informant,  Eev..  J.  D.  Davies,  Llanma- 
doc  Eectory,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Gower.  The 
boundary  is  along  the  present  line  of  railway  from  Pen- 
clawdd  Station,  on  the  Burry  River,  to  Mumbles  Road  Sta- 
tion on  Swansea  Bay.  It  comprises  the  following  seventeen 
parishes,  all  of  which  have  spoken  English  for  centuries : — 
1,  Cheriton ;  2,  Llanmadoc ;  3,  Llangenydd ;  4,  Rhos-sili  • 
6,  Llanddewi ;  6,  Knelston  ;  7,  Reynoldston ;  8,  Port  Eynon; 
9,  Penrice ;  10,  Oxwich  ;  11,  Nicholaston  ;  12,  Penmaen ;  18, 
Llanrhidian  (lower  division;  the  upper  division  does  not 
speak  English);  14,  listen;  15,  Penard;  16,  Bishopston; 
1 7,  Oystermouth.  The  first  thirteen  parishes  belong  to  the 
West,  and  the  last  four  to  the  East,  Rural  Deanery  of  Gower. 
There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  once  the 
Caput  Baronim  of  this  extensive  ancient  lordship  west  of 
Swansea.  "  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries," 
Mr.  Davies  says,  "  we  frequently  meet  in  old  documents 
with  the  expressions  '  Gower  Wallica*  and  *  Gower  Anglica' ". 
The  terms  are,  however,  greatly  mixed  up. 

As  there  are  no  printed  specimens  of  this  dialect,  I 
mention  the  following  words  from  an  example  translated 
for  me  by  Mr.  Davies,  the  italics  showing  Mr.  Davies's 
orthography  :  zo,  so  ;  zay,  say ;  ze^  see  ;  zide,  side ;  she^s  gwain, 
she  is  going ;  drough  (rhymes  plough),  through ;  defe,  deaf ; 
we  knoW'Tiy  we  know  him ;  avid,  old ;  beant,  isn't ;  damr 
(rhymes  French  sceur),  door ;  mabby,  may  be,  perhaps ;  HI, 
little  ;  tea4:h  er,  teach  her ;  agen,  again.  Of  these,  the  use  of 
initial  z  for  s  in  zo,  zay,  ze,  zide,  and  of  initial  dr  for  thr  in 
drough,  the  use  of  gwain  for  going,  of  beant  for  isn't,  and 
especially  of  -n  in  know-n  for  know  him,  are  distinctive  marks 
of  the  strongest  Southern  English,  which  is  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  not  nearer  than  Somersetshire. 
This  shows  that  the  English  is  ancient  and  not  acquired  in 
modern  times.     I  may  add  that  the  Arch^ologia  Cambrensts, 
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1861,  pp.  356-362,  speaking  of  the  ethnology  of  Gower,  gives 
Dr.  Latham's  opinion  that  the  people  are  English,  and  not 
Flemish,  and  says  Dr.  Williams  had  glossed  150  words, 
and  found  them  like  Somerset,  as  delve,  dig,  told  we,  told  us 
(which  is  always  used  by  a  Gower  man),  the  use  of  z  for  <, 
and  V  for/,  which  was  formerly  universal  over  the  South  of 
England),  and  hold  Hn,  hold  him  or  it. 

Pembrokeshire,  himdreds  of  Rhos  and  Daugleddy,  in- 
formant. Rev.  J.  Tombs,  Rector  of  Burton,  3  miles  N. 
of  Pembroke  and  7  miles  S.S.W.  of  Haverfordwest  He 
says  that  "the  probable  boundary  of  the  original  or  veiy 
early  colony  was  from  Newgale  Bridge,  near  the  N.R  comer 
of  St.  Bride's  Bay,  to  the  village  of  Ambleston  (7  imles 
N.KK  of  Haverfordwest  and  a  mile  and  a  half  N.  of 
Trefgam),  thence  to  Lawhadon  and  Narberth,  and  from  there 
by  Ludchurch  to  Amroth  or  Cronwear  in  the  Bay  of  Car- 
marthen. No  line  can  now  be  drawn  between  Anglicised 
Welsh  and  the  early  colonists.  About  one  hundred  years 
ago  something  approaching  to  such  a  line  might  have  been 
drawn,  but  even  the  Anglicised  Welsh  were  interspersed 
with  the  stranger,  and,  from  the  very  first,  some,  by  inter- 
marriages or  other  means,  kept  their  ground  in  many  parts 
under  same  conditions."  From  a  printed  lecture  on  Pem- 
brokeshire delivered  by  the  same  gentleman  at  Milford  on 
20  March  1863,  of  which  he  obligingly  lent  me  the  only 
remaining  copy  which  he  had,  I  take  the  following  notes. 
Henry  I  (says  Fenton  in  his  History  of  Pembrokeshire,  p.  201) 
having  admitted,  out  of  respect  to  Queen  Maud  (daughter  of 
Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders),  a  great  number  of  Flemings  into 
England,  driven  out  by  inundations,  removed  them  from  the 
north  to  part  of  Pembrokeshire  (already  taken  possession  of 
by  NoiTiians  under  Amulph  de  Montgomery)  about  Pem- 
broke, Tenby,  and  Roos.^    A  Welsh  chronicle  insinuates  that 

^  Sec  the  citationB  frc»n  the  ancient  chroniclers  in  the  note  on  p.  8*. 
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fifty  years  later  Henry  TI  introduced  a  fresh  colony  "to 
supply  his  new  garrisons,  raised  and  fortified  by  Strongbow, 
Haverfordwest  and  Tenby."  Strongbow  was  Eichard,  Count 
of  Eu,  who,  in  1110,  conquered  Welsh  Divet  or  Pembroke, 
which  was  called  "  Little  England  beyond  Wales".  In  1401 
Owen  Glendowr  is  said  to  have  defeated  "the  English 
militia  of  Herefordshire  and  the  Flemings  of  Ehds  and 
Pembroke."  Ehds  is  spelled  Eoos,  Eoose,  Eouse  by  English 
writers.  Thierry  quotes  from  the  Cambrian  Register :  **  They 
affect  not  to  know  the  name  of  a  single  individual  inhabiting 
the  part  in  which  Welsh  is  spoken.  To  the  inquiries  of 
strtmgers  they  will  answer,  *  I  donna  knaw,  a  lives  some- ' 
where  i*  the  Welshery.' "  This  representation  of  the  dialect 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  trusted.  Mr.  Tombs  also  notes  the 
following  Welsh  names  which  remain  in  an  Anglicised  form  : 

Pembroke  =  Penfro  or  -bro,  that  is, "  head  of  the  maritime 
land  or  promontory".  Tenby  =  Din-bych,  that  is, "  little  hill 
port".  Hakin,  one  mile  west  of  Milford  (also  Hagin),  which 
he  conjectures  to  be  the  same  as  -hagen  in  Copenhagen,  that  is 
"  port",  saying  that  the  Danes  have  left  some  traces.  This 
is  very  doubtful  Pill  =  PwU ;  and  numerous  Welsh  sur- 
names. 

Mr.  Tombs  also  notes  the  report  that  another  colony,  under 
Martin  de  Tours,  landed  northwards  of  the  Precelly  range  of 
mountains  (Mynydd  Freseley,  six  or  seven  miles  south-east 
of  Fishguard  on  the  north  coast),  and  says  that,  of  course^ 
they  had  connection  with  the  southern  colonies ;  but  they 
have  become  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  Welsh. 

As  regards  the  language,  Mr.  Tombs  says  *'  there  is  nothing 
like  the  Devonshire  or  French  u  here,  and  our  (Pembroke) 
mode  of  pronouncing  is  very  different  from  West  Somerset ; 
and  our  r  is  nothing  Uke  the  subdued  English  London  r,  and 
not  so  very  noticeably  different  from  the  Welsh  r."  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.   Elworthy   of  Wellington,  West  Somerset, 
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author  of  a  grammar  of  that  dialect,  who  has  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  the  pronimciation  of  his  district,  told  me 
(11th  October  1878),  after  a  visit  to  Tenby,  that  the  lan- 
guage was  ''  most  like  a  book  version  of  West  Somerset,  with 
a  little  of  the  Devonshire  u  and  the  peculiar  Southern  r." 
The  Devonshire  u  is  clearly  a  modernism,  and  probably  very 
partially  introduced  The  Southern  r  is  the  mark  of  the 
Southern  dialect  from  Cornwall  to  Kent  and  Dorset  to  Wor- 
cestershire. It  is  made  by  pointing  the  tongue  to  the  throat 
or  else  retracting  it  very  much,  and  is  very  easily  seized  by 
those  who  have  once  heard  it,  but  strangers  overlook  it 
generally,  and  Londoners  confuse  it  with  their  own  vocal  r. 
All  the  dialectal  peculiarities  are,  however,  fast  dying  out 
under  the  influence  of  education. 

At  the  Swansea  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Society,  1861,  the  following  was  given  as  a  genuine  bit  of 
Pembrokeshire  English :  "  I'ze  a  gwaaing  to  zell  zum  vish  to 
buy  zum  vlesh  vor  that  blezzed  day  Zoonday."  This,  could 
not  be  genuine  :  ze  in  Fze,  oo  in  Zoonday,  and  ng  in  gwamng 
are  quite  impossible;  hence,  the  observer  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  but  the  fact  that  z,  v  are  used  for  5,  /,  may,  perhaps, 
remain.  The  rest  is  picturesque.  Mr.  Tombs  thinks,  how- 
ever, tliat  it  is  unmistakably  Flemish.^  It  is  really  a  bad 
representation  of  Southern  English,  such  as  may  still  be 
heard.  But  Mr.  Tombs  says  he  has  himself  heard  a  Pem- 
brokewoman  say,  "  111  put  out  the  kive  to  vang  the  water." 
Halliwell  and  Wright  spell  the  word  A'e«?e,  and  say  it  is  a 
Western  (that  is  South- Western)  term  for  a  brewing-tub ;  it 
is  Anglo-Saxon  cyf\  German,  kufe.  To  vang  for  to  fang  or 
catch  (compare  the  snake's  fangs  or  catching  teeth)  is  a 
regular  Southern  term.     He  has  also  heard  vank  for  a  spark ; 

^  Possibly  the  initial  £s  and  v's  which  are  used  in  Flemish  and  Dutch 
writing,  may  have  misled  him.  Initial /and  s  in  Anglo-Saxon  were  also 
undoubtedly  pronounced  as  v  and  z.  Initial  5  is  still  pronounced  as 
z  in  High  German. 
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compare  middle  high  German,  tn^n^e,  vanke,  laoderDi  fimke ; 
Dutch,  vonk  (see  Dieflfenbach's  Gothic  Dictionary,  i,  413,  No. 
62) ;  but  I  cannot  find  it  as  an  English  dialect  word,  though 
our  word  funk  belongs  to  it.  He  has  also  heard  miskeTi  for 
mixen,  a  dung-heap,  which  is  similar  to  the  Southern  trans* 
positions  waps,  haps  for  vrasp,  Jiaap,  Also  drang,  a  narrow 
passage,  a  regular  Southern  word;  and  " rcUhe,  rather, 
rdthest"  for  quick  or  early,  earlier,  earliest,  the  first  of  which 
is  a  very  old  English  word. 

In  the  example  which  Mr.  Tombs  translated  for  me  occur 
the  following  Southernisms  :  zo,  zay,  zee,  zide  =  so,  say,  see, 
side ;  vrom  =  from  (he  has  heard  throm,  but  only  from 
families  of  Welsh  blood ;  it  is  an  impossible  combination  to 
a  south-westeni  English  peasant) ;  dreow,  through  (the  regu- 
lar change  of  thr  initial)  ;  maayd,  waey  agwaayin,  maid  way 
a-going ;  sJie  ool,  she  will ;  we  knaows  ihn,  we  know  him ; 
rho-ad,  road  (the  aspirated  r  is  pure  Southern,  as  well  as  the 
division  of  the  digraph)  ;  with  others,  which  will  mark  the 
real  English  which  exists  here. 

After  this  account  of  "  Little  England  beyond  Wales",  I 
will  proceed  at  once  to  speak  of  greater  England  in  its  im* 
mediate  pressure  on  Wales  from  the  Esust.  But,  first,  let  me 
recall  to  your  mind  that  there  are  two  classes  of  languages 
in  England  proper,  the  received  or  literary,  and  the  dialectal. 
The  first,  as  these  names  imply,  is  twofold,  and  the  second  is 
manifold.  The  received  speech  is  that  ordinarily  spoken  in 
familiar  conversation  by  the  governing,  the  wealthy,  the 
highly  educated  classes  of  society.  It  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form either  in  pronunciation  or  construction,  and  many 
slight  varieties  are  "  received",  that  is,  their  use  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mark  of  lower  rank,  deficient  education, 
vulgarity,  or*  provincialism.  There  is  also  a  middle-class 
English  pronunciation,  construction,  and  vocabulary,  which 
aspires  to  be  received,  but  is  not     This,  however,  stands 
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much  higher  than  the  purely  vulgar.-  The  ''literary"  is 
quite  different.  In  construction,  it  is  essentially  the  lan- 
guage of  books,  as  distinct  from  conversation,  and  in  pro- 
nunciation, it  is  the  language  of  orthoepists  and  purists.  This 
I  term  generally  "book  English".  It  is  supposed  to  be 
taught  in  schools,  and  wherever  the  "  art  of  delivery  or 
elocution"  is  inculcated.  It  is  the  language  of  literature 
when  read  aloud,  of  oratory,  of  the  pulpit  and  the  stage 
(two  words  by-the-bye  of  originally  the  same  meaning,  that 
is,  platform),  but  it  is  not  the  language  of  native  conversa- 
tion, it  is  not  what  we  learn  from  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
our  school  and  college-companions,  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  we  daily  consort.  Foreigners,  by  which  I  shall 
understand,  as  in  the  provinces,  persons  who  by  birth  speak 
a  different  language,  arid  not  give  it  any  invidious  political 
signification — foreigners  who  learn  a  language  by  book  and 
by  orthoepical  instruction,  naturally  acquire  the  book  lan- 
guage, tinctured,  however,  essentially  by  their  own  na- 
tionality. We  have  numerous  instances  of  such  English 
speech  in  Wales.  Such  book -language  is  considered  "  purer" 
than  the  received.  This  is  a  mere  assumption.  It  is  another 
language,  more  wholly  artificial  than  the  received,  which  has 
itself  arisen  from  a  semi-artificial  paring  down  of  a  par- 
ticular (East  Midland)  form  of  speech,  to  suit  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  so-called  "  upper'*  classes. 

But  real  natural  English,  hereditarily  transmitted  from 
father  to  son,  is  dialectal.  The  Greek  word  StaXetcro^  of 
course  meant  *'  conversation",  from  the  deponent  form 
StaXirfOfuu,  "  I  converse",  the  active  fonn  BiaXeya)  meaning  "  I 
discriminate  or  pick  out  one  from  another".  In  conversation 
there  are,  of  course,  at  least  two  distinct  speakers.  A  dialect 
now  "merely  means  a  "  local  speech",  when  numerous  local 
speeches  do  not  differ  greatly  from  each  other  or  from  the 
received  language  of  a  country.     But  the  limits  of  language 
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and  dialect  are  hard  to  find.  At  present  I  wish  to  consider 
dialect  as  simple  local  speech,  learned  without  book,  essen- 
tially a  spoken  and  not  a  written  dialect.  The  dialects  of 
England  are  practically  unwritten  at  the  present  day,  the 
attempts  at  writing  a  few  of  them,  being  rather  caricatures 
than  representations.  I  speak  after  more  than  ten  years' 
special  attention  to  the  subject.  But  the  local  speech,  to  bo 
local,  requires  some  fixation  of  locality.  A  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  not  easy  for  the  poor  to  change  their  domicile, 
communication  was  difficult,  and  "  certificated  teachers"  as  yet 
were  not.  Hence  the  local  form  of  speech  remained,  with 
only  its  internal  capacity  of  change,  which,  though  not  great 
in  itself,  in  time  produced  great  results.  Every  century 
made  a  perceptible  change,  even  in  the  most  out  of  the  way 
districts  and  it  is  now  very  hard  to  find  an  ancient  form  of 
pronunciation.  Still  local  forms  exist,  decidedly  different 
from  received  speech,  such  as  those  which  I  have  just  ad- 
duced from  Glamorganshire  and  Pembrokeshire,  and  these 
are  entirely  different  from  the  book  English  taught  in 
schools. 

Now  I  have  quite  recently  fotmd  it  possible  to  divide 
English  dialects  into  four  regions,  dependent  upon  their 
treatment  of  the  short  and  long  Anglo-Saxon  t^,  as  in  the 
words,  some  house.  The  Southern  and  Eastern  dialects  pro- 
nounce words  of  this  class  practically  in  the  received 
fashion ;  the  Midland  dialects  say  s6&m^  with  curious  varieties 
of  Iwuse.  The  Northern  dialects  say  s66m  hobse;  and.  the 
Scotch  Lowland  dialects  practically  pronounce  sotiie  as  in 
received  speech,  but  retain  the  hbbse  of  the  northern  English 
dialects.  Now,  the  only  part  of  this  curious  division  which 
concerns  us  this  evening  is  the  southern  boundary  between 
the  Southern  and  Midland  dialects,  or  between  some  and 
s66my  and  only  a  small  part  of  this,  though  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  all  three  boundaries  have  been  determined  right 
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^  across  tlie  country.     The  boundary  in  questioa  beginning  at 
N.W.   Shropshire,  between  EUesmere,  which  has  sO&m,  and 
Oswestry  which  bos  sflw ;  sloping  down  to  S.E.,  and  run^ 
ning  W.  of  Hordley  (fiOdm),  R  of  Whittington  (xOm),  S.rf 
Wem  and  Yorton  (both  sOflnt),  and  just  S.  of   Hadnall,  Of- 
about  four  miles  N.  of  Shrewsbury  when  it  turna  S.,  and  passes  1 
just  W.  of  Upton  Magna  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles 
E.  from  Shrewsbury,  near  which  place  it  reaches  the  river 
Severn,  and  it  pursues  the  course  of  that  river   thronghoiK 
the  rest  of  Shropshire.'      Its  subsequent  course  does  not 
concern  our  pre3cnt  inquirj'.     All  W.  and  S.  of  this  line  says 
(g&m),  all   N.  and  E.  of  it  says  (s66m),  and  belongs  to  the 
Midland  dialects,  which  have  altogether  a  different  character.   1 
Miaa  Jackson's  excellent  Glossary  of  Skropxhire  refere  to  the    I 
first  (niJm)  portion  almost  exclusively.     In  this  northern  part 
of  Shropshire,  wedged  between  it  and  Cheshire,  lies  a  de- 
tached part  of  Flintshire,  separated  from  the  main  county  J 
by  part  of  Denbighshire,  and   practically  forming  part  of  I 
Englund,  as  its  Welsh  name  Mnflor  Saesiuitfi  implies.  1 

Now,  of  the  parts  of  England  adjoining  Wales,  tliu 
southern  {or  earn)  part  of  Shropshire  was  a  Welsh  speaking 
country,  on  which  English  was  forced  hundreds  of  years  aga 
It  is  therefore  an  old  English  speaking  region,  but  the 
English  was  always  a  Welsh  English,  and  although  yean 
aufiicient  have  since  passed  to  allow  of  its  forming  an  inde- 
pendent English  dialect,  it  has  traces  of  its  origin  in  the 
intonation  of  speakers,  and  the  well  trilled  r  occurring  with- 
out a  subsequent  vowel.  It  has  also  not  quite  lost  its  WeUih 
speakers.  I  am  told  that  in  Oswestry  more  Welsh  is  spoken 
than  in  Montgomery,  and  the  region  from  Chirk  to  Llan-y- 

■  Knee  this  p&per  wab  read  on  24  May  1)J82,  this  part  of  the  line  hM 
been  re-eumined  and  verified  for  me  bj  Mr.  HiomM  Hallam  of  Alan- 
cheater,  to  whose  obserratiom  rin  llip  whole  of  the  boundary  betweMi 
fSm  and  s/llm  I  am  greatly  initrhttHl. 
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mynech  is  practically  Welsh  to  this  day,  speaking  English 
as  a  foreign  language.  The  English  of  Shropshire  has 
received  much  from  the  Midland  counties,  among  which 
must  be  reckoned  the  verbal  plural  in  -n.  This  is  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  whole  of  the  Southern  (or  s&m)  region 
as  in  the  Northern.  It  has  also  borrowed  from  the  southern 
dialects  both  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  use  of  the  verb  I  be 
in  place  of  /  am,  which  is  singularly  combined  with  the 
Midland  plural  ia-ninwe  bin,  they  bin,  that  is,  be-n  = ''  we 
are."  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  use  of  we  bin  for 
we  have  been,  a  mere  ellipsis  which  may  be  heard  all  over 
England. 

South  of  Shropshire  we  have  another  English-speaking 
Welsh  region,  Herefordshire,  which  was  joined  to  Mercia,  or 
the  Midland  kingdom,  about  the  same  time  as  Shropshire. 
It  has,  however,  no  Midland  pronunciations  left,  and  at  least 
the  S.E.  part,  including  Ross,  Ledbury,  and  Much  Cowame 
has  as  much  a  Southern  dialect  as  Gloucestershire.  The  rest 
of  the  county,  including  possibly  a  peninsula  of  Worcester- ' 
shire  about  Tenbury,  has  as  much  of  an  English  dialect  as 
Shropshire,  and  it  is  southern  in  its  general  character,  but 
the  peculiar  southern  ?:,  already  described,  cannot  be  traced 
with  much  certainty. 

South  of  Herefordshire  we  have  Monmouthshire,  which 
was  so  recently  (only  in  1535)  incorporated  with  England, 
that  many  enthusiastic  Welsh  people  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  consider  it  still  Gwent  and  Mor- 
ganwg.  It  is  certainly  more  recent  in  its  English  than  either 
Hereford  or  Shropshire,  and  a  portion  of  it  still  speaks 
Welsh.  Its  English  is  decidedly  Welsh  in  tone,  and  some- 
times in  words,  but,  at  least  on  the  eastern  part,  it  has  strong 
marks  of  the  southern  dialect. 

Going  north  to  Flint  (detached),  Denbigh,  and  Flint  (main- 
land), we  have  strong  marks  of  Midland  influence,  which 
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altogether  separates  these  dLstricts  firom  those  jnst  conadeied. 
Bat  these  districts  fonn  leoognis&i  parts  of  WalesL  On  the 
iioath  of  the  projectmg  western  part  of  Shropshire,  we  have 
a  strip  of  Mon^merrshiie,  almost  the  whole  of  £ad- 
norshire,  and  a  strip  of  Brecknockshire,  together  with  M(m- 
mouthshire  already  mentioned,  which  all  speak  Kngiiftl>  of  i 
more  recent  character. 

Now,  I  have  found  it  expedient  to  distinguish  aU-ihiB 
region  linguisticallv  as  Cambrian,  including  those  parts  of 
both  English  and  Welsh  counties  already  named^  and  to 
divide  them  into  three  districts^  the  North  Cambrian  (or  N.C.)» 
to  the  north  of  Shropshire  ;  the  Mid-Cambrian  (or  M.C.),  in- 
cluding the  south-western  part  of  Shropshire  and  portion  of 
Montgomeryshire ;  and  the  South  Cambrian  (or  S.C),  taking 
in  the  rest.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  N.O.  district  is 
not  well  defined  or  at  all  accurately  known^  but  it  possibly 
lies  on  a  line  connecting  Whitchurch,  Whixall,  Wem,  and 
Yorton,  in  Shropshire,  following  the  Shrewsbury  and  Crewe 
'  Railway.  Its  southern  boundary  is  that  of  sitm  and  sSSm 
already  described,  as  far  as  Yorton ;  and  the  northern  and 
north-eastern  boundary,  is  that  of  Cheshire.  The  western, 
or  Welsh  boundary,  will  be  considered  presently.  From  the 
M.C.  district  I  exclude  the  parts  west  of  Oswestry  and  Uan- 
y-mynech,  and  1  make  it  extend,  so  far  as  my  information  at 
present  serves,  to  a  line  drawn  nearly  due  east  and  west 
just  north  of  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire,  just  north  of 
Ludlow,  and*  through  Bromfield,  in  Shropshire,  and  then  by 
the  north  boundary  of  Radnorshire.  The  western,  or  Welsh 
boimdary,  will  be  considered  hereafter.  The  eastern  boundary 
of  the  S.C.  district  is  completely  determined  as  a  line  from 
a  little  west  of  Ross  to  Much  Cowame,  as  already  mentioned, 
which  may  extend  northwards  to  about  Bewdley,  and  it 
passes  southwards  by  the  border  of  Monmouthshire  and  the 
river  Wye  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  western,  or  Welsh, 
boundary  has  to  be  considered  hereafter. 
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In  considering  the  western  or  Welsh  boundary  of  the 
Cambrian  region,  which,  in  fact,  delimitates  the  English  and 
Welsh  languages,  and  is  the  proper  subject  of  this  paper,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  what  shall  be  considered  an  Eng- 
lish and  what  a  Welsh  speaking  place.  Now  I  consider  an 
English  speaking  place  to  be  one  in  which  the  uneducated, 
or,  at  least,  merely  the  elementarily-educated  population, 
speak  with  each  other  exclusively  in  English.  Even  English 
peasantry,  in  general,  speak  two  languages,  the  *  broad'  to 
one  another,  the  '  fine*  to  superiors ;  but  both  are  English, 
and  they  understand  received  English  when  the  words  are 
not  too  high-flown.  There  are  many  places  in  Wales  where 
both  languages  are  spoken,  and  even  others,  where  the 
speakers  do  not  understand  Welsh  without  special  instruction. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  divide  these  places  into  at  least  two 
classes — those  in  which  a  more  or  less  dialectal  form  of  English 
is  used,  and  those  where  'book  English',  as  I  have  explained 
the  term,  is  spoken,  that  is,  those  in  which  English  has  been 
learned  by  instruction  and  not  by  communication,^  or  is  else 

^  Dr.  Isambard  Owen  has  famished  me  with  the  followiDg  extract, 
which  explains  precisely  what  I  mean  by  the  above  phrases.  None  of 
the  children  mentioned  in  it  should  be  classed  as  English-speakers, 
although  they  may  have  become  speakers  of  book-English — a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  The  "  Welsh  lump"  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  citation, 
is  Mr.  Powell's  "Welsh  Note",  Y  Cymmrodor^  vol.  v,  p.  28,  line  2  from 
bottom,  as  Dr.  Isambard  Owen  pointed  out  to  me,  and  its  use  is  a  com- 
plete proof  that  the  children  were  natural  Welsh-speakers.  The  peculiar 
intonation  or  rising  inflexion  spoken  of  at  the  end  of  the  extract,  is  a 
very  trustworthy  mark  of  a  Welshman  speaking  English.  It  is  some- 
times very  pretty, — especially  in  a  pretty  girl, — but  it  is  decidedly  un- 
English  at  all  times.  The  children  of  the  boys  mentioned  in  this  extract 
may  now  be  English-speakers,  but  they  will  most  probably  not  be 
dialectal  speakers. 

From  A  Second  Walk  through  Wales^  by  the  Rev,  Richard  Warner^  of 
Bath,  in  August  and  September  1798.  Second  Edition.  Bath,  1800. 
Pages  262,  263.  "During  our  former,  as  well  as  present  progress 
through  Flintshire,  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  English  is  very 
generally  spoken  by  all  classes  of  society;  in  so  much,  as  nearly  to  super- 
PhU.  Soc.  1882-3-4.  apf.  c 
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spoken  by  the  children,  perhaps  even  the  grandchildren,  of 
those  who  have  thus  learned  it.  Then  comes  the  more 
recent  English,  where  parents  speak  to  each  other  In  Welsh 
and  to  their  children  in  English.  These  places  I  call  semi- 
bilingual,  because,  although  the  parents  know  two  languages, 
the  children  may  know  only  one.  Should  these  be  classed 
as  English  speakers  ?  Hardly  in  this  generation,  though  in 
the  next  they  will  become  so.  Next  we  have  a  large  class, 
comprising  perhaps  most  Welshmen  who  have  been  at  school 
at  all,  who  prefer  to  talk  Welsh,  but  who  can  talk  EngUsh 
more  or  less  perfectly.  I  can  no  more  reckon  these  as  English 
speakers,  than  I  can  call  educated  English  people  who  can  read, 
write,  and  speak  French,  French  speakers.  They  are  merely 
foreign  speakers  of  English  and  French  respectively.  There 
is  another  test.  In  places  of  worship  does  the  minister  find 
it  necessary  or  advisable  to  have  regular  or  occasional 
Welsh  services,  for  native  inhabitants,  excluding  immigrants? 
Of  course  there  are  services  in  Welsh  and  many  other  lan- 
guages in  London,  but  these  are  entirely  for  immigrants,  and 
London  remains  a  perfectly  English  speaking  city.     I  cer- 

sede  the  use  of  the  national  tongue.  We  were  unable  to  account  for 
this  circumstance  till  to-day,  when  our  landlady's  sprightly  son  ac- 
quainted us  with  the  cause  of  it.  One  great  object  of  education,  it 
seems,  in  the  schools  (both  of  boys  and  girls)  of  North  Wales,  is  to  give 
the  children  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue ;  the  mastoid 
not  only  having  the  exercises  performed  in  this  language,  but  obliging 
the  children  to  converse  in  it  also.  In  order  to  effect  this,  some  cotraon 
is  necessary,  as  the  little  Britons  have  a  considerable  aversion  to  the 
Saxon  vocabulary ;  if,  therefore,  in  the  colloquial  intercourse  of  the 
scholars,  one  of  them  be  detected  in  speaking  a  Welsh  word,  he  is  imme- 
diately degraded  with  the  Welsh  lump^  a  large  piece  of  lead  fastened  to  a 
string,  and  suspen<led  round  the  neck  of  the  offender.  This  mark  of 
ignominy  has  had  the  desired  effect;  all  the  children  pf  Flintshire  speak 
English  very  well,  and  were  it  not  for  a  little  curl,  or  elevation  of  the 
voice,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  (which  has  a  pleasing  effect), 
one  should  perceive  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  North 
Wallians  and  the  natives  of  England." 
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tainly  exclude  those  places  which  have  one  Welsh  service  a 
week  from  being  English.  But  I  have  not  received  sufficient 
information  here.  I  only  inquired  about  services  in  South 
Wales,  and  only  from  beneficed  clergymen,  whereas  it  is  the 
Nonconformists,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  artisan  andlabouring 
class,  that  would  be  most  important  in  this  respect.  I  hope 
that  hereafter,  with  the  help  perhaps  of  this  Society,  a  more 
accurate  delimitation  will  be  attempted,  in  which  one  of  the 
chief  elements  should  be,  the  preaching  in  Welsh  in  Noncon- 
formist  chapels.  If  the  minister  finds  that  he  can  only 
reach  the  hearts  of  his  congregation  by  addressing  them  in 
Welsh,  then  Welsh  is  their  language,  however  much  they 
may  speak  English. 

Now  I  will  draw  the  line  which  seems  to  me  to  mark  the 
present  boundary  of  English  and  Welsh,  so  that  you  may 
have  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  case,  and  I  will  after- 
wards furnish  the  details,  with  the  authorities  on  which  I 
rely.    I  draw  the  line  from  the  north  to  south. 

Western  or  Welsh  Boundary  of  English, 

Flintshire, — The  line  commences  between  Flint  and  Con- 
nah's  Quay,  or  New  Quay,  on  the  river  Dee.  It  runs 
southwards,  leaving  Northop  and  Mold  on  the  west, 
and  Hope  on  the  east. 

Denbighshire, — The  line  deflects  slightly  to  the  south-east, 
passing  through  Wrexham,  to  the  east  of  Euabon  (Ehiw- 
abon)  and  west  of  Chirk. 

Shropshire, — The  line  possibly  continues  through  Oswestry 
and  Llan-y-mynech. 

Montgomeryshire. — The  line  enters  this  county  east  of  Ilan- 
santflraid,  and  west  of  Llandysilio,  and,  taking  an  undu- 
lating south-westerly  direction,  passes  west  of  Guilsfield 
and  Welshpool,  west  of  Berriew  (Aber  Rhiw),  north  of 
Tregynon,  west  of  Penstrowcl  and  Mochtre,  and  possibly 
east  of  Llanidloes. 

c  2 
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Badnorshire. — The  line  runs  almost  directly  south  to  the 
Wye,  passing  east  of  St.  Harmon's  and  Ehayader  Gwy 
(Rhaiadr  Gwy),  and  follows  the  Wye,  to  within  2  or 
3  miles  of  Builth  (Buallt),  when  it  enters 

Brecknockshire,  and  passes  in  a  south-easterly  direction  just 
west  of  Builth  and  east  of  Llangynog,  and  then,  prohably, 
(but  my  information  is  here  deficient),  runs  parallel 
to  the  Radnorshire  border  to  Talgarth  and  the  Black 
Forest,  whence  it  turns  southwards,  and  leaves  Llanfi- 
hangel-cwm-du  on  the  west,  and  Crickhowel  (Crug- 
hywel)  on  the  east. 

Monmouthshire. — The  line  seems  to  enter  this  county  east  of 
Brynmawr,  and  probably  follows  the  valley  of  the  lesser 
Ebbw  or  Ebwy  to  its  junction  with  the  greater,  and 
keeps  east  of  the  united  Ebbw,  west  of  Pontypool  and 
east  of  Risca,  but  west  of  Newport,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Ebbw  and  Usk  rivers  on  the  Bristol  Channel  I 
understand  that  rhost  of  the  Welsh  speakers  in  Western 
Monmouthshire  are  immigrants  and  not  natives. 

This  completes  the  line  from  sea  to  sea,  and  it  is  suffi- 
ciently exact  for  my  own  purposes,  but  after  it  has  been  thus 
sketched  out,  it  would  be  a  holiday  task  for  an  English  speak- 
ing Welsh  tourist,  to  go  from  town  to  town,  and  by  question- 
ing the  Nonconformist  ministers  and  intelligent  people  correct 
the  line  where  in  error.  To  determine  it  even  to  this  extent 
without  actual  perambulation,  to  which  I  could  not  give 
up  sufl&cient  time,  I  addressed  a  large  number  of  letters  to 
clergymen  near  to  what  I  merely  conjectured  was  the  line, 
and  inclosed  a  post  card  with  3  questions  for  North  and  4 
for  South  Wales,  issued  subsequently.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
in  general  I  received  most  courteous  replies,  and  from  some 
writers,  especially  the  rector  of  Montgomery,  I  obtained  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information.  I  do  not  think  I  can  do 
better  than  first  give  the  questions,  and  then  the  several 
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answers  I  received,  because  I  regard  these  as  documents 
to  be  preserved,  while  what  I  have  deduced  from  them  is  of 
course  liable  to  a  good  deal  of  doubt,  as  the  record  was 
necessarily  imperfect. 

Questions  asked  in  North  Wales,  April  1879. 

1.  Is  Welsh  or  English  generally  spoken  by  the  peasantry 
about [place  addressed]  to  one  another  ? 

2.  If  Welsh,  where  is  the  nearest  English  speaking  place 
to  the  east  ? 

3.  If  English,  does  it   resemble   in    pronunciation    the 

English  of [the  neighbouring  English  county]  ?    Or  is 

it  simply  book  English  ? 

Anstoers, 

Flintshire. 

Flint,  from  Rev.  R  Jenkins,  vicar.  "  1.  Not  in  the  town 
generally,  but  generally  in  some  parts  of  the  parish.  2. 
Connah's  Quay.  3.  Book  English  in  the  town.  The  English 
of  the  district  of  Pentre  is  somewhat  like  that  used  in 
Cheshire,  and  Hawarden  parish,  in  Flintshire.*' 

Northop  (3  m.  S.  of  Flint),  from  Eev.  Thomas  Williams, 
vicar.  "1.  English.  3.  Book  English.  In  a  little  hamlet 
at  one  extreme  of  the  parish  called  Peritremoch,  the 
dialect  spoken  is  very  like  that  spoken  in  Hawarden,  which 
parish  it  joins."^ 

Hawarden  (6  m.  E.S.E.  of  Flint),  from  Eev.  Stephen 
E.  Gladstone,  rector.  "1.  Almost  exclusively  English.  3. 
I  should  say  it  was  rather  more  Lancashire  than  Cheshire 
English.  But  it  is  rather  peculiar,  especially  about  Buckley 
[6  m.  S.S.E  of  Flint],  and  Ewloe  [5  m.  E.S.E.  of  Flint]." 

Mr.  S.  E.  Gladstone  was  good  enough  to  have  a  translation 

^  It  must  be  to  this  western  portion  of  Flintshire  that  the  citation 
from  Mr.  Warner  refers,  in  the  foot-note  on  p.  21*,  which  shows  a 
true  Welsh-epeakiDg  population. 
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of  my  Dialect  Test  made  for  me  by  the  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
Spencer.  It  is  chiefly  in  ordinary  spelling,  which  should 
imply  ordinary  received  prommciation,  but  I  notice  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  see  say,  metes  mates,  geie  gate,  street  straight, 
neeme  name,  these  are  all  distinctly  Cheshire  and  not  Lan- 
cashire pronunciations ;  the  following  are  not  decisive :  reet 
right,  scu'  school,  roud  road,  wey  way,  dooer  door,  deef  deat 
(md  old,  agen  again,  aint  is'nt ;  we  know  Hm  shews  that  the 
verbal  plural  in  -ti,  common  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  is 
not  employed ;  /  are  for  I  am  (which,  if  correct,  is  remarkable 
in  this  region),  her's  she  is,  her'll  she  will,  (the  two  last  are 
common  in  the  Midlands'  where  the  Lancasliire  and  Cheshire 
Iwo  is  not  used  for  '  she ').  The  specimen  wants  further  in- 
quiry, which  it  will  receive,  but  these  suffice  to  shew  that 
Cheshire  is  the  main  source  of  the  English,  especially  quite 
the  South  of  Cheshire. 

Mold,  from  Rev.  Rowland  Ellis,  vicar.  "  1.  Welsh  and 
English,  I  should  think  in  about  equal  proportions.  2. 
Buckley  and  Hawarden.  3.  The  English  spoken  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  not  at  all  like  that  of  Cheshire,  more  Uke 
book  English." 

Hope  (5  m.  S.E.  of  Mold),  from  the  Rev.  J.  Rowlands, 
vicar.  "  1.  About  one-third  of  Welsh.  2.  All  English  to  the 
east.  3.  The  Cheshire  dialect  with  sometimes  a  Welsh  accent 
or  twang." 

Hence  I  have  drawn  the  line  east  of  Flint,  and  Mold, 
which  I  consider  bi-lingual,  and  I  think  that  probably 
Northop  with  its  book  English,  is  so  also.  Pentre,  the 
hamlet  of  Noithop  spoken  of,  lies  east  of  this  line. 

Denbighshire. 

Holt  (5  m.  N.E.  Wrexham),  from  Rev.  Henry  Wray,  vicar. 
•'  1.   EngUsh  entirely.     3.  Cheshire." 

Mr.  Edw.  French,  of  Hull,  a  native  of  Farndon,  Cheshire. 
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which  is  only  separated  from  Holt  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Dee,  writing  to  me  in  1879,  says:  "The  pronunciation  of 
Farndon  prevails  along  the  southern  border  of  the  county  [of 
Cheshire]  and  into  the  detached  part  of  Flint/  which  latter 
is  thoroughly  English,  although  the  old  Welsh  names  of 
the  farms  and  villages  still  remain.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  guard 
you  too  strongly  against  thinking  that  the  pronunciation  of 
Farndon  and  the  adjacent  district  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
affected  by  the  adjoining  Denbighshire  district.  The  exact 
opposite  is  the  case,  for  the  Cheshire  pronimciation  penetrates 
several  miles  into  Denbighshire ;  and  yet,  immediately  the 
Dee  is  crossed,  the  fields,  farms,  etc.,  are  foimd  to  have  the 
ancient  Welsh  names  stiU  unchanged.  I  have  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  point,  and  when  living  for  several  years 
in  the  bi-lingual  district  on  the  west  side  of  Wrexham — 
eight  miles  from  Farndon — I  could  always  detect  a  Farndon, 
Holt,  or  south  Cheshire  man  immediately  he  opened  his 
mouth.  The  first  effect  that  the  Welsh  influence  has  on 
English  is  to  destroy  all  provincial  pronunciation.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  English  work-people  in  the  bi-lingual 
districts  of  Wales  shrink  from  contracting  a  Welsh  pronunci- 
ation. The  complete  absence  of  Welsh  influence  on  the 
southern  Cheshire  border  seems  to  me  marvellous." 

Wrexham,  from  Eev.  D.  Howell,  vicar,  "  1.  English  ex- 
clusively to  the  east,  Welsh  and  English  mixed  to  the  west 
of  Wrexham,  for  about  3  miles  ;  then  Welsh  exclusively. 
2.  The  town  of  Wrexham  practically  divides  the  two.  3. 
About  Wrexham  the  English  is  "  book  English'*,  but  east- 
ward it  becomes  more  like  Cheshire  and  Shropshire." 

*  The  pronuDciation  \vhich  I  have  received  from  this  detached  part 
of  Flint  differs  cousiderably  from  that  given  me  by  Mr.  French  from 
Farndon,  but  it  evidently  requires  further  investigation,  and  hence  1  do 
not  give  it  here. 
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Budboa  (5  m.  S.W.  of  Wrexham),  from  Rev.  M.  Edwards, 
vicar.    "  1.  Both.     3.  Not  provincial." 

Ohirk  (9  m.  S.S.W.  Wrexham),  from  Rev.  T.  H.  Lompson, 
vicar.  "  1.  English  in  Chirk,  Welsh  upon  the  western  border, 
i.e.  in  the  parish  of  Llangollen.  3.  We  join  the  county  of 
Salop,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  pronunciation  and 
phraseology." 

Shropshire. 

Oswestry,  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Parker,  rector  of  Mont^meiy, 
writes, "  The  Shropshire  town  of  Oswestry  is  said  to  have  more 
Welsh  than  either  Newtown  or  Welshpool  [see  Montgomery- 
shire]. I  dare  say  in  many  of  the  Shropshire  parishes  you 
would  find  some  Welsh,  they  are  inclined  to  migrate.*  I 
have  been  also  told,  but  I  cannot  recover  the  authority,  that 
several  shops  in  Oswestry  are  obliged  in  consequence  to  keep 
Welsh  speaking  assistants. 

Llan-y-mynech,  from  Rev.  W.  E.  Price,  rector.  "  1.  English. 
3.  I  think  it  better  than  Shropshire  English  generally,  aod 
more  like  Montgomeryshire  English,  and  which  has  been 
mostly  learned  from  educated  people  and  is  hence  purer." 

From  this  information  I  have  made  the  line  to  run  through 

• 

Oswestry  and  Llan-y-mynech,  which  forms  a  good  junction  to 
the  lines  through  Denbighshire  and  Montgomeryshire. 

• 

Montgomeryshire. 

Llafuirmio  (8  m.  N.N.E.  of  Welshpool),  from  Rev.  Edward 
V>.  Smith,  rector.  "  1.  English  entirely.  3.  It  is  generally 
good  English  with  little  provincialism,  and  I  trace  several 
quaint  (old  English  ?)  expressions." 

Guihfield  (2  m.  N.  of  Welshpool),  from  Rev.  D.  Phillips 
Lewis,  vicar.  1.  "  Both  Welsh  and  English.  By  far  the 
greater  number  speak  English.  3.  It  resembles  the  English 
of  Shropshire  but  with  local  peculiarities." 
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Butiington  (2  m.  KE.  of  Welshpool),  from  Bev.  J.  Lewis, 
vicar.  "1.  English.  2.  Good  English,  but  Welsh  accent  is 
common;  nothing  of  English  Shropshire  along  the  Severn 
valley." 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rector  of  Montgomery,  who 
thought  the  last  answer  inaccurate,  I  wrote  again  to  Eev. 
D.  P.  Lewis,  vicar  of  Guilsfield,  who  had  been  formerly 
vicar  of  Buttington,  and  he  replied  4th  April  1879,  "The 
information  about  Buttington  surprises  ma  When  I  left  that 
parish  in  1863,  it  was  to  all  intents  a  Shropshire  parish. 
The  workmen  coming  and  going  in  that  most  especially 
Saxon  distri  ct,  between  Severn  and  Church  Stretton  [Shropshire, 
12  m.  S.S.W.  of  Shrewsbury],  where  you  may  hear  of  'housen, 
mousen  and  treesen'^  and  even  the  termination  of  -en  of  the 
third  person  plural  is  not  imknown,  as  /  wemi,  they  wenten, 
[regular  in  Shropshire].  No  doubt  local  dialects  are  weak- 
ening before  National  and  British  Schools.  But  as  any  one 
with  an  ear  for  dialects  would  detect  Cheshire  in  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd  [from  Euthin,  Denbighshire,  to  Ehyl,  Flintshire, 
far  west  of  the  boimdary  line  I  have  drawn  through  those 
counties],  so  would  he  perceive  Shropshire  in  east  Montgomery- 
shire. It  used  to  be  said  that  three  languages  were  spoken 
in  Flintshire,  English,  Welsh,  and  Buckley  Moimtain,  which 
was  in  fact  a  very  rough  Cheshire,  mixed  with  Welsh,  but 
Cheshire  was  the  foundation." 

^  The  plurals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  hus^  muSj  treaw  are  hus,  myt^ 
treowu^  hence  housen^  mousen^  treesen  are  not  Saxon  forma.  Mias 
Jackson  admits  the  first,  but  not  the  two  last  in  her  glossary.  In 
treesen  =  trees-en  we  have  a  double  plural,  as  in  the  usual  child-r^eH. 
This  -en  termination  is,  however,  early  English ;  and  numerous  exam- 
ples are  collected  by  Dr.  Morris  in  the  Grammatical  Introduction  to  his 
edition  of  Dan  MicheFs  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt^  pp.  xi-xxv ;  but  they  do  not 
include  housen  (now  so  common  in  English  dialects),  mousen,  (which  I 
never  heard  of  before,  indeed  even  mouses  is  rare,  though  meece  is  occa- 
sionally heard),  nor  treesen,  but  only  trcn,  treon. 
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On  farther  communicating  with  Rev.  J.  Lewis,  he  said, 
"  I  have  certainly  observed  this  use  [of  the  verbal  plural  in 
-en]  in  this  neighbourhood  more  than  in  Shropshira  I  lived 
11  years  in  Shi-ewsbury,  where,  however,  such  peculiarities 
may  not  be  as  common  as  among  the  country  peopla"  In 
county  towns  the  language  is  always  refined. 

Welshpool,  from  Rev.  J.  S.  Hill,  vicar.  *'  1.  English.  3. 
It  is  good  English.  There  are  Shropshire  provincialisms  in 
words  and  idioms,  but  the  pronunciation  is  particularly  pure.*' 

Forden  (3  m.  N.  of  Montgomery),  from  Rev.  John  E.  Vise, 
vicar.  "  1.  Not  one  word  of  Welsh.  3.  It  is  Shropshire, 
wliich  county  is  the  edge  of  my  parish." 

Berriew  (?  Aber  Rhiw)  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Montgomery),  from 
Rev.  Joseph  Baines,  vicar.  "  1.  English.  3.  Book  English, 
i.e.,  it  has  not  anything  approaching  dialect  or  any  cor- 
ruption." 

Snead  (5  m.  S.E  of  Montgomery)  from  Rev.  G.  0.  Pardee, 
rector.    "  1.  English  entirely.     3.  The  English  of  Shropshire." 

Kerry  (2  m.  S.E.  of  Newtown),  from  Rev.W.  Morgan,  B.D., 
vicar.  "  1.  English  exclusively.     3.  Book  English.*' 

Montgomery,  from  Rev.  F.  W.  Parker,  rector.  "  1.  English 
entirely.  No  Welsh  speaking  parishes  south  of  the  Severn 
[this  does  not  refer  to  the  parts  of  the  Severn  valley  west 
of  Llanidloes].  2.  Welsh  language  gradually,  steadily,  re- 
ceding. 3.  Certainly  in  a  great  measure  resembling  Shrop- 
sliire  in  pronunciation,  though  not  in  all  respects.  Many 
Sliropshire  words  in  use.  Manner  of  speaking  good.  Names 
of  places  Welsh." 

Mr.  Parker  also  sent  me  two  long  letters  on  3rd  and  7th 
April  1879,  from  which  I  will  make  some  extracts,  and  give 
an  arrangement  of  the  lists  of  places  which  he  furnished. 
*'  Though  an  Englishman  myself,  he  says,  "  1  have  l>een 
living  in  this  district  for  upwards  of  30  yeare,  first  as  curate 
of  Welshpool,  secondly,  as  vicar  of  Mochtre  or  Moughtrey 
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near  [3  m.  S.W.  of]  Newtown,  and  now  as  Eector  of  Mont- 
gomery. Having  thus  been  living  in  different  parts  of  this 
district,  I  ought  to  have  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Severn  Valley  from  Llanidloes  [11  m.  S.W.  of  Newtown]  to 
the  Breidden  HiU  [Craig-ap-Wridden,  5  m.  N.R  of  Welshpool, 
on  the  borders  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire].  No 
doubt  there  was  a  time  when  the  Welsh  language  was  spoken 
in  all  these  parishes,  and  the  names  of  places,  houses,  etc.,  still 
survive,but  English  hasgraduaUy  taken  the  place  of  Wejsh,and 
is  gradually  encroaching  upon  it.  Were  it  not  that  there  is  a 
constant  migration  of  Welsh  speaking  people  from  the  hill 
country  to  the  north  into  the  more  fertile  valley  lands,  the 
Welsh  language  would  have  died  out  much  faster.  In  most  of 
these  border  parishes  there  are  to  be  found  a  certain  number  of 
people  of  Welsh  extraction,  who  have  come  down  and  taken 
farms  or  cottages  and  stiU  retain  their  knowledge  of  Welsh, 
but  their  children  in  many  cases  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  language.  Naturally  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  Welsh 
accent  in  many  of  these  people  who  are  emerging  from 
Welsh,  and  with  it  an  admixture  of  Shropshire  twang,  but 
as  compared  with  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  lower  orders 
speak  very  good  English.  I  should  say  this  remark  applies 
to  all  the  border  land  between  Montgomeryshire  and  Shrop- 
shire. This  parish,  though  the  old  capital  of  the  county, 
quite  belongs  to  England,  and  before  the  days  of  railways 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  direct  intercourse  with  Shrewsbury, 
through  Cherbury,  which  is  in  Shropshire  [14  m.  S.W.  of 
Shrewsbury],  In  aU  this  Severn  Valley  district,  the  English 
is  better  than  you  find  in  most  places,  and  the  pronunciation 
remarkably  good.  To  get  purely  book  English  you  must  go 
....  to  places  where  Welsh  is  the  language  of  the  fireside 
and  play  ground."^ 

*  See  the  extract  from  Mr.  Warner,  foot-note,  p.  21*. 
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The  following  is  a  classified  arrangement  of  the  list  of 
towns  and  places,  furnished  me  in  Mr.  Parker's  first  letter. 


Welshpool. 

Criggion, 

Buttington, 

Trelystou, 

Montgomery, 

Forden, 

Llandyssil, 

Church  Stoke, 

Snead, 

Danmerewig 

Newtown. 

Kerry, 

Penstrowel, 


Thoroughly  English, 

7  m.  N.N.E.  of  Welshpool 

2  m.  N.E.     „ 

3  m.  S.E.      „  „ 

3  m.  N.       of  Montgomery. 

2  m.  S. 

3  m.  E.S.E. 
5  m.  S.E. 
5  m.  S.W. 


i» 


ft 


ft 


tt 


ft 


2  m.  S.E.     of  Newtown. 
2  m.  W. 


Mochtre  or  Moughtre,  3  m.  S.W. 


» 


tt 


tt 


ft 


Llandrinio, 

Guilsfield, 

Tregynon, 

Bettws, 

Berriew,* 

Aberhavesp 


ft 


it 


tt 


it 


it 


a 


No  Welsh  services,  bv>t  probably  Book  English. 

Llandysilio,       7  m.  N.      of  Welshpool. 

8  m.  N.N.E. 

2  m.  N. 

8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 
6  m.  W. 

3  m.  N.W. 
2  m.  W.  of  Newtown. 

Llanllwchaiarn,  1  m.  N.     „  „ 

*  "Berriew  is  a  large  parish  and  nms  up  into  the  hill 
country,  and  some  parts  of  it  bordering  on  Manafon  and 
Castell  Caer  Einion  [see  next  list]  would  have  an  aflSnity  to 
the  Welsh,  a  good  deal  of  Welsh  accent;  and  possibly  in  this 
parish  many  children  of  Welsh  parents  may  have  learned 
their  English  from  books  or  mixing  with  the  children  at  the 
school,  and  this  process  may  have  been  going  on  for  many 
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years.  This  parish  would  have  less  in  common  with 
Shropshire  than  most  enumerated  by  me."  (Mr.  Parker's 
remark.) 

Bilingtial  with  more  or  less  strong  admixture  of  Welsh!, 

♦Llansantflfraid,  8  m.  N.        of  Welshpool. 

Meifod,  6  m.  N.W.       „  „ 

♦Castell  Caer  Einion,  4  m.  W.S. W.  „ 

Llanllwgan,  11m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

*Manafon,  8  m.  N.W. 

Llanwyddelan,  9  m.  W.N.W.    „ 

Llanidloes,  11m.  S.W.  of  Newtown. 

Llandinam,  6  m.  W.S.W.         „ 

*  "  Probably  in  the  next  generation  the  three  places 
marked  *  will  be  classed  as  English."  (Mr.  Parker's  remark.) 

Thoroughly  Welsh, 

DanfyUin,   9  m.  N.W.  of  Welshpool. 
Llanfair,       8  m.  W.        „  „ 

and  places  further  west. 

Questions  asked  in  South  Wales,  Oct,  1880. 

1.  Is  Welsh  or  English  generally  spoken  by  the  peasantry 
of [the  place  addressed]  to  one  another  ? 

2.  If  Welsh,  where  is  the  nearest  English  speaking  place, 
East  or  West. 

3.  If  English,  where  is  the  nearest  Welsh  speaking  place? 
and  is  it  book  English,  or  like  Hereford  and  Gloucester? 

4.  If  mixed,    how    often   have   you  Welsh  Services  or 

Sermons  ? 

Kadnorshire. 

Llanddewi  Ystradenney  (11  m.  W.S.W.  of  Knighton), 
from  Rev.  L.  A.  Smith,  vicar.  "  1.  English.  3.  In  Brecon- 
shire,  Welsh  is  heard  in  the  district  of  St.  Harmon's  [18  m. 
W.  of  Knighton]  and  at  Rhayader  [20  m.  W.S. W.  Knighton], 
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Builtb  [see  Brecknockshire],  and  Newtown  [see  Montgomeiy- 
shire],  not  nearer.  The  English  is  poor  and  scanty,  and  of 
the  mon^el  order.    4  None/' 

New  Radnor  (7  m.  S.W.  of  Presteign),  from  Rev.  John 
Gillam,  rector.  *'  1.  English  entirely.  3.  As  a  rule  the  river 
Wye  divides  the  two  languages  between  Badnorshire  and 
Breconshire ;  in  the  latter  county  Welsh  is  understood  and 
generally  spoken  by  the  peasantry.  The  only  parish  in 
Radnorsliire  where  Welsh  is  understood  and  spoken  is  in 
Cwmtoydwr  [or  Cwm-y-ddau-ddwr,  adjoining  Ehayader-gwy, 
at  the  spot  where  the  Elan  joins  the  Wye],  which  adjoins 
Breconshire,  Cardiganshire,  and  Montgomeryshire.  In  this 
parish  many  of  the  young  people  (I  am  told),  having  learned 
English  in  the  National  School,  speak  English  more  correctly 
than  is  usual.^' 

B<mghrood  (18  m.  S.W.  Presteign,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the 
county)  from  the  Rev.  Henry  de  Winton,  vicar  of  Boughrood, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Brecon.  "  I.  English  only.  3.  No  Welsh 
is  spoken  in  Radnorshire  now  by  natives  to  the  left  or  east 
bank  of  the  Wye.  The  English  language  occupies  the 
ground  up  to  the  river  Wye,  which  Ls,  in  fact,  the  boundary 
of  the  languages  from  Boughrood  upwards  {i.e.  northwards). 
Directly  you  cross  that  river  into  Breconshire  (above  Bough- 
rood)  you  enter  a  Welsh  speaking  district  The  English 
spoken  being  an  acquired  language,  is  more  free  from  pro- 
vincialisms and  purer  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  English 
counties.  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  add  that  above  the 
junction  with  the  river  Elan,  that  river  and  not  the  Wye 
separates  Radnorshire  from  Breconshire.  In  the  district  be- 
tween   the    two   rivers,   which   is    called   Cwm-dau-ddwr^ 

*  [Rather  "  Cwmmwd  Deuddwr",  or,  according  to  colloquial  pronun- 
ciation, '*  Cwmmwd  Douddwr",  the  commote  of  the  two  waters,  the  i 
arising  from  the  combination  of  the  two  d%.  It  is  a  principle  of  cynghan- 
idd  that  two  sonants  coming  together  may  answer  a  surd,  as  in  ^'  £a 
/ra  hyuoJ  //irionwch'',  where  T-r-??  are  answered  by  D,D-r-n.  —Ed.  Y.  C] 
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(parish),  or  *  the  valley  of  the  two  waters*,  Welsh  is  spoken. 
It  is  possible  that  Welsh  is  still  spoken  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Wye  in  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  Radnorshire. 
The  vicar  of  St  Hannon's  would  give  information  upon  that 
point."  I  wrote  to  him,  but  by  some  accident  received  no 
reply.^ 

Brecknockshire. 

BuiUh  (13  m.  K  of  Brecon),  from  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Coore, 
vicar.  "  1.  Radnorshire  is  entirely  English.  A  little  Welsh 
is  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Builth,  in  Breconshire 
(Uanddewi'r  Cwm).  3.  Beyond  Llanddewfr  Cwm  parish, 
which  extends  3  miles  S.  and  S.E.  of  Builth,  you  come  into 
bilingual  parishes  at  Gwenddwr  and  Uangynog  [3  and  5  m. 
S.  of  Builth].  The  Welsh  speaking  people  of  Llanddewi'r 
Cwm  are  those  who  have  come  from  this  district.  There  is 
an  old  Welsh  Bible  in  the  Church,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  used  within  the  recollection  of  any  living  person. 
The  English  is  pure." 

^  Note,  by  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.  A.  "  Some  forty  years  ago  it  was 
said  that  Welsh  was  still  spoken  in  parts  of  Radnorshire,  and  that  the 
existence  of  localities  in  which  English  was  spoken  was  accounted  for 
by  the  settlement  there,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  the  families  of  some  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  the  Giyil  War  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment against  the  King.  The  Welsh  and  English  districts  were  said  to 
be  much  intermixed,  so  that  the  two  languages  had  continued  to  hold 
their  ground  distinctively  in  places  contiguous  to  each  other,  neither 
tongue  having,  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  centuries,  efPected  the 
slightest  progress  towards  the  extermination,  or  even  the  amalgamation, 
of  the  other  with  itself.  This  may,  perhaps,  partly  have  been  caused 
by  the  antipathy  between  the  two  races,  partly  by  the  habit,  prevalent 
in  mountainous  districts,  of  their  inhabitants  to  stir  but  seldom  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  villages.  Should  such  have  really  been  the 
fact,  the  local  conditions  must  have  been  altered  marvellously  in  the  space 
of  forty  years,  so  as  to  produce  a  change  in  the  correlation  of  the  two 
languages,  towards  which  little  or  no  advance  had  been  made  during 
the  two  hundreil  years  which  had  elapsed  from  ^e  settlement  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.'' 
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BrecoUy  from  Rev.  D.  Griffith  for  the  vicar.  "1.  Mixed. 
Old  people  (peasants)  speak  Welsh.    Younger  ones  English. 

2.  In  Breconshire  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the 
Welsh  ended  and  English  began.  There  is  less  Welsh  to 
the  East  of  Brecon  than  to  the  West.  3.  Our  English  is. 
not  book  English,  but  it  has  not  many  provincialisms. 
4.  One  Welsh  service  on  Sunday  evenings.  All  others  are 
English." 

Crickhoicd  (12  m.  E.S.K  of  Brecon),  from  Rev.  B.  Somerset, 
rector.  "1.  In  Crickhowel  itself  English  is  generally  spoken. 
In  the  Welsh  parishes  about  it,  Welsh  by  the  peasantry 
among  themselves,  English  to  their   children — and  cattle. 

3.  The  nearest  Welsh  speaking  place  is  [Llanfihangel]  Cwm- 
du,  3  miles  [nortlj]  west.  The  English  much  more  approaches 
book  English  than  that  of  Hereford  or  Gloucester.  4.  Welsh 
services  would  be  unintelligible  to  three-quarters  of  my  con- 
gregation and  I  never  have  them." 

The  English  spoken  in  Brecknockshire,  and  even  by 
speakers  of  English  in  Brecon,  has  some  marked  Southern 
features,  as  I  have. been  informed  by  Mr.  R  Stead,  now  head 
master  of  Folkestone  Grammar  School,  Kent,  but  for  more 
than  six  years  one  of  the  masters  at  Christ^s  College,  Brecon. 
Words  like  load,  road,  with  Anglo-Saxon  long  d,  are  "  frac- 
tured", that  is  broken  into  two  very  short  sounds,  the  first 
resembling  the  u  in  fi^ll  and  the  second  a  in  idea.  In 
Southern  speech  the  u  is  usually  a  little  longer.  Words 
like  tahy  lame,  which  had  a  short  Anglo-Saxon  a  ending  a 
syllable,  and  others  like  tail,  snaily  which  have  seg  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  have  also  fractured  vowels,  the  first  element  being 
a  very  short  a,  as  in  chaotic,  shorter  than  in  chaos,  but  bear- 
ing the  accent,  and  the  second  as  before  a  in  idea.  The 
diphthongs  i,  aw,  in  ice,  wire  ;  now,  cow  have  their  first  ele- 
ment the  same  as  o.in  work  and  the  second  is  i  of  bill  and 
u  of  hull.     This  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  sounds, 
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which  I  have  heard  with  the  first  element  much  lengthened, 
from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  but  with  first 
element  short,  as  here,  it  is  common  to  all  the  neighbouring 
Southern  dialects.  The  reverted  r,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above  (p.  182)  as  a  strong  mark  of  Southern  speech,  is  quite 
common  on  the  Herefordshire  border,  and  Mr.  Stead  thinks  he 
detected  decided  cases  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Brecon,  a  bilingual  district,  while  to  the 
west  and  south  west  of  the  town,  as  in  Llandovery,  Carmar- 
thenshire (24  m.  KE.  of  Carmarthen),  it  seems  to  all  but  die 
out. 

Glamorganshire. 

Merthyr-Tydvil,  from  Rev.  John  Griffith,  rector.  "  1.  Welsh 
principally,  but  there  is  English  intermixed.  It  is  difficult 
to  answer  your  questions,  as  they  do  not  apply  to  a  district 
like  this.  2.  Welsh  and  English  all  round,  even  to  Ponty- 
pool  and  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Most,  or  a  very  large 
portion,  speak  both  languages.  You  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  trace  a  boundary  in  towns.  The  English  is  peculiarly 
'Welsh  English',  neither  like  Hereford  nor  Gloucester,  in 
fact  English  in  a  Welsh  idiom.  4  We  have  special  churches 
for  English  and  Welsh." 

Llantrissant  (10  m.  N.W.  of  Cardiff),  from  Eev.  J.  Powell 
Jones,  vicar.  "1.  Welsh  is  generally  spoken  by  the  natives, 
but  on  account  of  the  large  influx  of  English  people,  English  is 
much  spoken  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  2.  Welsh  is 
spoken  by  the  natives  in  all  the  parishes  surrounding  Llan- 
trissant Parish.  3.  I  can  name  no  particular  place  within 
many  miles  of  this  place,  where  the  natives  speak  English ; 
but  English  is  gjuning  ground  among  the  natives  through 
contact  with  English  residents.  Welsh  children  mixing  with 
English  children  talk  English.  4.  Five  services  on  Sunday 
in  all  the  Parish  schoolrooms  as  well  as  the  Church." 

PMl.  Soe.  1882-3-4.  ^p-  d 
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Monmouthshire. 

Pontypool  (8  m.  N.N.W.  of  Newport),  from  Eev.  John  C. 
Dewellin,  vicar,  "  1.  English.  3.  Brynmawr  [Brecknock- 
shire, 14  m.  S.E.  of  Brecon]  or  Ebbw  Vale.  Like  Hereford, 
although  Monmouth  has  a  kind  of  dialect.  4.  No  Welsh 
services." 

Caerlean  in  Llangattock  Parish  (3  m.  N.E.  of  Newport),  from 
Eev.  H.  Powell  Edwards,  vicar.  "1.  English  only.  3.  No 
Welsh  spoken  to  the  Chepstow  and  Hereford  sides  of  Caerleon, 
and  none  within  some  niiles  on  the  other  side.  Book  Enghsh, 
by  which  I  take  you  to  mean  English  spoken  by  well-edu- 
cated people,  and  not  corrupted  by  long  use  among  the 
vulgar,  and  in  this  sense  I  use  it.  In  Monmouth  and  Wales 
the  language  has  teen  acquired  from  superiors,  and  has  not 
been  debased  to  any  great  extent.  4.  None  ever  for  the 
last  25  years.  The  youngest  Welsh  speaking  native  of 
Caerleon  is  above  fifty  years  of  age." 

Such  is  the  history,  so  far  as  I  can  tell  it,  of  the  modern 
incursion  of  English  into  Wales.  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of 
fire  and  sword,  or  of  expulsion  if  not  destruction,  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  case  of  conquest  wliere  the  natives  are  forced  to 
leani  the  hated  idiom.  It  is  purely  a  voluntary  assumption 
of  a  new  language.  And  the  motives  are  not  far  to  seek. 
The  English  language  opens  up  wide  fields  of  employment, 
from  which  the  little  known  Welsh  language  shuts  out  a 
candidate.  There  is,  in  fact,  more  chance  of  eamin<r  monev 
by  the  English  than  by  tlie  purely  Welsh  speaker.  Then 
there  is  the  enormous  advantage  of  English  literature  over 
Welsh,  I  don't  mean  in  poetry,  essays  and  fiction,  but  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  in  history,  in  arts,  and  manu- 
factures, in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  pliilosophy  and  science.^ 

^  All  this  is  very  clearly  and  forcibly  put  in  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Daviess 
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Perhaps  in  poetry,  also,  even  a  determined  stickler  for 
bardic  supremacy  might  allow  that  English  has  some  names 
to  show  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  fact,  if  a  young 
man  would  "rise",  he  must  learn  English,  and  he  does  so; 
and  however  much  he  may  love  the  reminiscence  of  his 
native  Welsh,  and  it  is  linguistically  well  worth  a  reminis 
cence,  in  a  generation  or  two  it  slips  out  of  his  family.  His 
very  children  are  not  taught  it,  as  we  have  seen  firom  several 
of  the  above  answers.  And  thus  Welsh  is  evidently  destined 
to  become  a  dead  language,  and  the  boundary  between  the 
English  and  Welsh  languages  will  reach  St,  George's  Channel 
at  some  future  day.  But  with  these  speculations  I  have  no- 
thing to  do.  My  duty  has  been  merely  to  trace  as  accurate  a 
line  8S  I  could,  where  purely  English  native  speech  ceases, 
and  bilingual  speech  commences.  There  is  very  little  of  real 
mixture ;  but  naturally  Welshmen  use  Welsh  idioms  at  times 
and  even  Welsli  words.^  Their  cliildren  do  not,  and  the 
transition  is  complete.  There  is  a  considerable  space  west- 
ward of  the  line  I  have  drawn  where  bilingual  speech  pre- 
vails. In  all  this  modern  region,  and  in  some  of  the  old, 
the  Englisli  is  literary,  the  artificial  product  of  books  and 
schools.  In  the  oldest  form,  as  in  Shropsliire  and  Hereford- 
shire, Welsh-English  is  dialectal,  and  this  extends  to  those 
few  Welsh  places  that  have  learned  English  by  contact  with 
natives.  But  we  see  that,  at  least  in  what  I  have  termed 
the  Middle  and  Southern  Cambrian  English,  two  forms,  an 
eastern  and  a  western,  must  be  distinguished  as  dialectal, 
and  a  third  or  literary  form  as  English  without  being  dialec- 
tal ;  and  this  third  form  may  be  perhaps  subdivided  into 
inchoate  and  complete  English.    But  it  is  clearly  impossi- 

article  "On  the  Necessity  of  Teaching  English  through  the  Medium  of 
Welsh",  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  v  of  Y  Cymmrodor, 

'  Of  course  1  leave  out  of  consideration  the  numerous  English  words, 
which,  as  their  sounds  show,  have  existed  in  colloquial  (as  distinguished 
from  literary)  AVelsli  for  hundreds  of  years. 
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ble  to  draw  boundaries  which  should  mark  off  these  divi- 
sions ;  they  would,  in  fact,  descend  to  the  classification  of 
individuals.  And  the  population  is  not  stationary,  there 
being  much  immigration  both  from  the  east  and  the  west 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  express  a  hope  that  the 
Cymmrodorion  Society  may  take  up  this  subject,  and  con- 
duct it  to  a  better  and  more  perfect  I'esult  than  I  have  been, 
or  ever  shall  be,  able  to  do.  Such  points  as  the  following 
admit  of  accurate  determination:  1.  Names  of  all  places 
where  no  inhabitant  can  speak  Welsh.  2.  Where  eveiy 
inhabitant  can  speak  English.  3.  Where  every  inhabi- 
tant can  speak  Welsh.  4.  Where  every  inhabitant 
can  speak  both  Welsh  and  English.  5.  Where  no  Welsh 
services  are  held  in  churches  or  chapels.  6.  Where  no 
English  services  are  held.  7.  Where  the  dervices  are  in 
both  languages,  and  in  different  ratios.  8.  Where  English 
is  exclusively  the  language  by  which  instruction  is  given  in 
schools.^  9.  Where  Welsh  is  the  exclusive  language  of  in- 
struction, distinguishing  those  in  which  (a)  English  is  taught, 
and  (6)  where  it  is  not  taught,  and  (c)  where  Welsh  is 
used  for  teaching  the  younger  and  English  for  teach- 
ing the  elder.  There  is  such  a  marked  and  decisive 
difference  between  the  two  languages,  that  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  obtain  these  results  by  a  series  of 
returns,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  private  indi- 
vidual to  undertake  the  task  in  its  entirety.  What  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  in  this  paper,  is  to  show  you  how  far  I  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  returns  by  my  own  importunity  and 
the  great  politeness  of  those  I  addressed,  to  whom  I  feel 
sure  that  you,  as  well  as  myself,  will  feel  grateful  for  the 
information  they  have  so  kindly  furnished. 

1  After  reading  the  excellent  article  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Davies,  referred 
to  on  p.  38*,  note,  I  fear  that  this  test  may  be  very  fallacious,  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  an  enumeration  of  those  who  habitually  speak  Welsh 
to  one  another  in  the  playground,  and  at  home  to  their  parents. 
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NEO-LATIN   NAMES  FOR   "ARTICHOKE." 

By  H.I.H.  Pbince  L.-L.  Bonapibte. 

The  following  list  of  Neo-Latin  names  for  the  Artichoke, 
similar  to  those  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  "Philo- 
logical Transactions"  on  the  names  of  the  Vine,  Reptiles,  and 
Juniper  (1882-3-4,  pp.  251,  312,  and  App.  I.),  originally 
appeared  in  the  Academy  for  15  March,  1884,  but  has  been 
subsequently  revised^  corrected  and  augmented. 

The  Italian  carciqfo,  pronounced^  (kkartch6fo)  and  the 
French  artichaut  (artish(5)  may  be  considered,  with  very  few 
exceptions,^  as  the  two  representatives  of  all  the  Neo- Latin 
names  of  the  present  list.  Carciqfo,  as  is  generally  admitted, 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  harshaf;  while  the  Spanish 
akachofa  (alkach(^fa)  and  other  words  analogous  to  it  are 
derived  from  al-harshaf^  or  the  same  Arabic  word  preceded 
by  the  article.  Ariichaut,  on  the  contrary,  is  derived  from 
the  Neo-Latin  articoctus  ;  while  another  Arabic  synonym, 
ardishaukif  is  quite  analogous  to  a  second  Low-Latin  form, 
articoccusy  to  the  Venetian  articioco  (artichoko),  the  Milanese 
articioch  (artichok),  the  Frioulan  ardighocc  (ardi9h6k),  and 
the  Lower  Engadine  Romanese  artischoc  (artishok).  I 
have  said  "  Venetian  "  and  not  "  Italian "  articioco, 
because  this  word  or  articiocco  (arttichoko,  arttichokko), 
like  arciocco  (artchokko),  or  Florio's  arciciocco  and  arcicioffo 
(artchich6kko,  artchichoffo),  certainly  does  not  belong  to 
the  Italian  language,  which  only  admits,  contrary  to  the 
assertions  of  some  lexicographers,  carcio/o,  or  the  rural 
carciofano  (kkartchofano). 

The  Venetian  articioco  and  all  the  words  in  which  the  first 
e  (k)  in  articoccus  is  changed  either  into  (sh)  or  (ch)  must 
have  come  from  France  to  Italy,  and  not  vice  versa,  as  the 

^  The  notes  1,  2,  3,  4,  being  referred  to  in  seyeral  places,  are  put  together  at 
the  end.  , 

PhiL  Tram.  1882-8-4.  app.  e 
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Latin  (k)  would  not  have  been  changed,  but  must  have 
remained  under  the  forms  (artikoko,  artik6k)  in  genuine 
Venetian  and  Milanese  words,  as  happens  in  ca  (ka)  '  house,' 
cossa  (kosa)  Hhing/  from  the  Latin  cdtta  ^cottage/  caiua 
*  cause.'  (Artichoko),  on  the  contrary,  follows  the  Frendi 
changes  of  chez  {she)  '  in '  or  ^  to  the  house  of,'  and  eh(M 
(shoz)  '  thing,'  also  from  the  Latin  cdsa  and  causa.  The 
second  c  (k),  however,  in  artieioco,  etc.,  is  derived  directly 
from  the  Low-Latin  cc  in  articoccus  ;  while  the  French, 
Nifard,  and  Mentonese  second  t  in  artichaut  and  arcicotaro 
is  derived  from  the  ct  of  the  previous  articocfus,  and  this, 
as  I  think,  from  a  still  older  articacius,  three  forms  to  be 
found  in  Du  Cange  as  Low-Latin  words,  together  with 
articoccalus,  their  synonym.  Now,  (1)  although  cindra  is 
the  usual  Latin  word  for  ^artichoke,'  yet  the  term  cacUu 
or  cactos  is  also  used  by  Pliny  either  in  the  sense  of  'artichoke' 
or  'cardoon,'  just  the  same  as  the  Greek  kokto^  of  Theocritus, 
etc. ;  and  (2)  afrn,  when  prefixed,  very  often  means  *  newly, 
just  now,  lately,  new,  recent,'  etc.,  as  in  aprrt^vyCa  'recent 
union,'  from  ofm  and  ^evypvfu  *  to  couple,'  apri^too^  '  who  has 
come  into  life  but  recently,'  from  apri,  and  fcoiy  *life,'  etc, 
etc.  Taking  these  points  into  consideration,  we  are  induced 
to  think  that  articactus  may  be  explained  by  aprt,  and  cadu^^ 
quasi  *  new '  or  '  recently  evolved  head  of  artichoke,'  a  mean- 
ing which  the  French  artichaut  possesses  very  often  in  its 
more  limited  acceptation,  as  a  perfect  synonym  of  (ete 
(Tartichaut, 

Derivatives  from  articoccus  or  articoctiis  will  be  recognized 
generally  by  the  change  of  the  first  c  (k)  into  (sh,  eh). 
Such  words  are  followed  by  the  figure  1.  Derivatives  from 
harshaf  will  present  the  change  of  (h)  into  (k),  while  (f)  is 
generally  permanent.  The  words  of  this  group  are  followed 
by  the  figure  2.  Derivatives  from  al-harshaf  undergo  the 
same  changes  as  the  preceding  in  their  second  element, 
while  their  first  element,  or  the  Arabic  article  a/,  is  generally 
permanent,  but  is  sometimes  replaced  by  (es,  ds,  is,  s).  The 
words  of  this  third  group  are  followed  by  the  figure  3.  Here 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  (1)  that  in  Majorcan,  ^«  (ps)  is  one 
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of  tbe  masculine  definite  articles,  and  so  is  €8  (es)  in  the 
Ari^geois  Gascon  dialect ;  (2)  that  final  (no,  na,  na,  en)  seem 
to  point  to  an  adjectival  termination,  as  in  the  Italian  carcio^ 
fanOy  quasi  '  cinara  carciofina/  while  final  (lo,  la,  la,  1^,  el,  ul, 
ru)  seem  to  be  diminutive  sufiBxes,  as  in  the  Roman  cardofohy 
the  Mentonese  arcicoiaro,  formed  by  metathesis,  as  well  as 
the  N]9ard  arcicoto,  from  (arkichc^taru,  arkichoto),  etc.,  and 
analogous  to  articoccalus. 

List  of  Names. 

'I 

I.  Italian,  carciofo  (kkartchofo)  2,  *carciofano  (kkartcho- 
fano)  2  ;  Roman,  carciofolo  (kkartchofolo)  2 ;  Sassarene^  iscar- 
zofia  (i;^^rtts6fia)  3;  Neapolitan,  carciofibla  (kkartchofi^^la)  2; 
Abruzzeae  Utteriore  Prima,  carciofono  (kkartch6f«nia)  2 ; 
Abruzzeae*  Citeriore,  scarciofona  (skartchofona)  3 ;  Tarandno, 
Bcarcioppola  (skartohoppol)  3  ;  Sicilian,  cacocciula^  (kkako- 
tchula)  1 ;  Venetian,  articioco  (artichoko)  1 ;  Veronese,  arzi- 
cioco  (artsichoko)  1 ;  Belluneae,  articioch  (artichok)  1,  arzi* 
cioch  (artsichok)  1 ;  Lingua  Franca  of  Algiers,  carchouf 
(karshuf)  2. 

II.  Sardinian  :  Logudorese,  iscarzofia  (iskarttsofia)  3 ; 
Cagliaritan,  canciofa  (kkantchofa)  2. 

III.  Spanish,  alcachofa  (alkachc^fa)  3,  *alcarohofa  (alkar- 
chc^fa)  3 ;  Murcian,^  alcaucil  (alkauthil),  *alcauci  (alkauthi), 
*alcacil  (alkathil),  *alcaci  (alkathi) ;  Andalmian,^  alcarcil 
(alkarthil). 

IV.  Portuguese,  alcachofra  ('o/koshofro)  3,  *alcachofa 
(Wkashofa)  3,  *alcachofre  ('a/kashofr^)  3. 

V.  Genoese,  articiocca  (artichokka)  1 ;  Mentonese,  arcico- 
iaro (archikc^taru)  1. 

VI.  Gallo-Italic,  generally^  articioch  (artich6k)  1 ;  Pied^ 
montese  of  Piazza  Armerina  in  Sicily,  caccociula^  (kkakko- 
chula)  1  ;  Bresciano,  *artigioch  (artijok)  1  ;  Bolognese, 
carciofel  (karchofel)  2  ;  Modenese,  carciofen  (karchofen)  2, 
*8carciof  (skarchof)  3 ;  Reggiano,^  carcioflFen  (karchoffen)  2, 
articioch  (artichok)  1 ;  Romagnuolo  Faentino,  carciof  (kar- 
oh6f)  2,  carciof  ul  (karchoful)  2 ;  Romagnuolo  Imolese,  scar- 
iuofel  (skarchofel)  3 ;  Parmesan,  articioch  (artichok)  1. 
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VII.  Frioulan,  ardi9hocc  (ardi9h6k)  1,  arti9bocc  (arti* 
9h6k)  1. 

VIII.  Romanese  :  Oberland,  artitschoo  (artichok)  1 ; 
Ldcer  EngadinCy  artischoc  (artishok)  1. 

IX.    OCCITANIAN,  P 

X.  Catalonian,  carxofa  (korshofa)  2,  *carcliofa  (karchofa) 
2,  escarxofa  (^karshofa)  3;  FVi/<?nc/an,  carchofa  (karchofa)  2; 
Mq/orcan,  carxofa  (karshdfa)  2. 

XI.  Modern  Occitanian:  Provengal,^  artichaou  (artich4a, 
artits&u)  1,  arquiehaou  (arkich&u)  1,  cachoflo  (kachoflo)  2, 
cachofle  (kachoflo)  2,  cachofe  (kachdf<?)  2,  carchofo  (karchofo) 

2,  carchofe  (karchofc)  2,  carchocle  (karchokk)  2;  iW^arrf.arci- 
coto  (archik6to)  1 ;  Languedocien,*  carchoflo  (karchoflo)  2, 
carchofle  (karchofl^)  2,  archichaou  (archich&u)  1,  escarchofo 
(^karchofo)  3,  escarchoflo  (rakarchoflo)  3,  escarjofo  (^karzhdfo) 

3,  *e8carjo8o  (^8karzh6so)  3 ;  Oascon,  artichaou  (artish&u)  1 ; 
liouergoiSf  orchichaou  (orchich&u)  1,  ortichaou  (ortich&u)  1, 
richiohaou  (richich&u)  1 ;  Limanain,  artijaou  (artijau)  1. 

XII.  Franco-Occitanian  :  artichaut  (artishd,  artichi^, 
artits^)  1. 

XIII.  Ancient  French,  ? 

XIV.  French,  artichaut  (artisho)  1  ;  Walloon,  articho 
(Irtish^)  1 ;  Roiwhi,  artissiau  (artisi^)  1. 

XV.  Wallachian,^  anghinarft  (awginara). 

Two  divisions  of  the  above  list  of  words  are  derived  from  the 
Arabic.  It  would  appear,  as  I  remarked  in  the  Academy  of 
23  February,  1884,  that  antimony  may  also  be  derived  from 
an  Arabic  source.  The  Arabic  name  for  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony  is,  with  the  article,  al-ithmid.  If  we  suppose 
a  metathesis  of  the  vowel,  it  would  become  al-thhnid,  and 
thus  be  readily  confused  with  another  old  Spanish  alchemical 
word  akitnod,  also  meaning  '  antimony,'  pronounced  (althi- 
mM)  with  voiceless  (th).  The  change  of  d  into  «,  both 
alveolar  sounds,  particularly  in  such  an  un-Spanish  termina- 
tion as  'Od,  is  not  surprising.  The  th  might  remain  in 
(althimdd)  and  become  a  ^  in  antimonio,  just  as  the  th  of 
another  Arabic  word  thagri  remains  in  Spanish  segri,  pro- 
nounced (th^gri),  and  becomes  t  in  Spanish  tagarino,  meaning 
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"  a  Moor  who  lived  among  Christians,  and  by  speaking  their 
language  well  could  scarcely  be  recognized."  Even  the  con- 
fusion of  the  last  i  in  al-ithmid  with  6  has  an  analogue  in  the 
Spanish  almohada  'pillow/  from  the  Arabic  al-mikhadda. 
The  unfamiliar  initial  alti'  would  readily  give  place  to  the 
familiar  anti,  and  this  might  have  assisted  the  nasalization 
of  d  into  n.  Another  Spanish  synonym  for  antimony  is 
alcohol^  Arabic  al-kohl,  either  the  same  mineral,  or  sulphuret 
of  lead  (Dozy),  and  never  meaning  *  rectified  spirit  of  wine.' 
Antiquated  Spanish  forms  of  this  word  are  alco/ol  (in  Gata- 
Ionian  alcofoll),  cohol,  coholl.  This  change  of  h  into  /  is 
noteworthy  in  reference  to  the. modern  Spanish  change  of 
yinto  A,  as  Ayo,  hierro,  {rom  filius,  ferrum. 

*  "Words  between  brackets  are  written  phonetically  according  to  the  following 
conventional  symbols^  and  only  words  so  written  are  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  all  I  hare  said  about  their  changes,  derivations,  etc.  Symbols  :  1,  a=a 
in  father;  2,  a=a  in  fat;  3,  A=a  in  ail;  4,  e=0  in  bed;  5,  «=  French  e; 
6,  9 ^u  in  but ;  7,  «  =  French  e  in  eheval  *  horse ' ;  8,  *a = guttural  Portuguese  a 
in  mal  *  evil ' ;  9,  i =0  in  me ;  10,  o  =  Frcnch  0  in  or  *  gold  * ;  1 1,  0  =  French  o  in 
mot  *  word  * ;  12,  u =00  in  f»ol ;  13,  ch  « Italian  ei  in  eaeio  *  cheese  * ;  14,  tch  «= 
Italian  cei  in  eaeeio  *  I  drive  away ' ;  15,  <;h  —  Romanese  tg  in  Igi  *  who  *  ; 
16,  d  =  Frenchrf;  17,  f  =/ in /oe ;  18,  ff  =  Italian /;  19,  g=^in^o;  20  h  =  /* 
in  horee;  21,  j  =Italianyiin(7^to*ease';  22,  k=Ar  in  roo^;  23,  kk  =  Italian  cr  in 
boeea  *  mouth ' ;  24,  x  =  German  eh  innacht  *  night;*  25,  xx=t^6  same,  but 
stronger  ;  26,  1  =  French  /;  27,  /  =  Portuguese  /  in  ama  *  soul  * ;  28,  n  =  French 
11  in  MM  *nose';  29,  K  =  ng  in  tinger;  30,  p=jp  in  pea;  31,  pp^Italiun  pp; 
32,  r=r  in  marine;  33,  s=«  in  «o  ;  34,  shstA  in  the;  3d,  tc French  t; 
36,  tt  =  Italian  ^^;  37,  th  =  ^A  in  think;  ZSyth^th  in  the;  39,  ts  =  Italian  £  in 
la  zappa  *  the  mattock'  ;    40,  tts^Italian  zz  in  patzo  *mad*;    41,  z=z  in 

teal;  42,  zh=«  in  pleaeure. (')=  accent;  (")=long  quantity;  (*)  =  irf.  with 

accent. (♦)  jtrecedes  archaic,  obsolete,  or  uncommon  words. 

'  The  Murciun  and  Andalusian  names  for  *  artichoke '  are  derived  from  the 
Arabic  al-eabdl  *  chard  good  to  eat*  according  to  P.  de  Alcala  {nee  Dozy*s 
Gtouaire,  etc.,  p.  89  of  the  second  edition);  and  the  Wallachian  name  is  nothing 
else  than  the  Modem- Greek  brffivdpa  (angin&ra),  derived  from  the  Greek  iriydpa, 
Latin  einikray  Toek  Albanian  x"'^'  (hinftr^A),  but  nrlicioe  (artichdk)  1  in  the 
Albanian  of  Scutari. 

'  Cacocciula  and  eaeeoeiula,  both  used  in  Sicily,  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than 
the  diminutive  forms  of  jMUrof ,  an  original  Greek  word  of  Sicily  as  well.  Compare 
Italian ^y/ta  *  dau£^hter,' ^^/tor^a  *  god-daughter; '  goceia  *  drop/  goeeiola  *  small 
drop,'  etc. ;  and,  K>r  the  change  of  icr  of  koUtos  into  tt  of  Sicilian  cattu  *  cactus' 
(English),  and  of  tt  of  eattu,  or  of  the  guttural  into  the  dental,  compare  also 
ghiaeeio  and  diaecio  *ice, '  schiavo  and  ttiavo  *  slave, '  moeto  and  moe*e 
(Mirandolese)  *must.' 

*  The  words  of  this  List  which  are  in  use  in  Italy  on  the  north  of  Reggio  of 
Modena,  and  in  France  on  the  north  of  the  Cevennes,  are  all  derived  from  the 
Low-Latin  artieoceua  or  articoetits,  although  derivatives  from  the  Arabic  harshaf 
or  al'harthaf  may  also  occur  in  the  Reggiano,  Proven^'al,  and  Languedocien 
dialects  together  with  the  fx>w- Latin  derivatdves.  On  the  south  of  Reggio,  on 
the  contrar)',  with  the  exception  of  cacoreiufa  and  caccociuia,  as  well  as  on  the 
i»outh  of  Bavonne  and  in  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula,  all  the  names  for 
•  artichoke '  show  an  Arabic  origin. 


A  WORD-LTST  ILLUSTRATING 
THE    CORBESPONDENCE    OP    ilODERS    ENGLISH 

WITH   ANGLO-FRENCH   VOWELSOUNDa 

By  B.  M.  SKEAT.i 


The  following  liats  of  words  are  taken  from  a  collectioa 
made  by  my  father  under  the  title  of  "Englisli  Words 
found  in  Anglo-Fretitih."  In  his  preface  to  this  work, 
it  ia  stated  that  the  moderu  spelliug  of  English  word^ 
whether  of  native  origin,  or  borrowed  from  the  French, 
ia  mainly  duo  to  French  usage.  The  Jiata  given  beW 
are  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  modern  pronunciation  of 
tlie  vowels  in  English  words  borrowed  from  the  French 
has  a  certain  correspondence  with  that  of  the  Norman 
French,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  follows  regular  laivs. 
Even  with  regard  to  these  exceptions, .  it  is  poesible  that 
one  who  had  studied  Phonology  carefully  might  find  them 
due  to  certain  influencea,  such  as  a  nasal  or  liquid  following, 
which  have  modified  the  original  pronunciation.  To  show 
how  the  Old  French  vowel  has  passed  into  the  modem 
English  sound,  I  have  given  aide  by  aide  the  An^o- 
French  word,  the  Middle  Engliah  form,  and  the  Modem 
English,  together  with  the  approximate  pronunciation  of 
the  latter.  Th^  Phonetic  notation  ia  that  employed  by 
Mr.  Sweet  in  his  "  History  of  English  Sounds."  The  lists 
are  airanged  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  of  the  French 
vowel  and  the  consonant  following  it.  The  Hnea  mark  off 
a  difference  in  the  Engliah  pronunciation.  The  Alpha- 
betical Index  at  the  end  has  been  added  to  facJlitala 
reference  to  the  tables.  The  greater  part  of  this  was 
written  out  for  me  by  a  friend. 

'  Thiii  paper  lioa  eiao  been  publuhcd  bj  tbe  Snglith  Dialect  Sodttj. 
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Summary  of  Results. — ^Vowels. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  from 
the  examples  given  in  this  collection. 

1.  a  (short).    The  French  &  corresponds  to  the  English  H 

(8b)  as: 
F.  abbeie,  M.E.  abbeie^  E.  abbey  (aebi)  :    except  when 

followed  by  1,  m,  n,  r,  s. 
aL  These  follow  the  above  rule,  except : 

F.  alblastre,  M.E.  alblast,  E.  arblast  (aarblast),  and  3 

others  (p.  61*). 
F.  alter,  M.E.  alter,  E.  altar  (661tar)  and  5  others. 
F.  malencolye,  M.E.  malencolie,  E.  melancholy  (melan- 

coli).      This  word  has  been  purposely  altered  in 

consequence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  spelling. 
am.  These  follow  the  above  rule,  except : 

F.  ensample,  M.E.  ensample,  E.  sample  (saampal). 
an.  These  follow  the  above  rule,  except : 

F.  avancer,  M.E.  avancen,^  E.  advance  (sedvaans),  and 

10  others  (p.  62*). 
F.  danter,  M.E.  danten,  E.  daunt  (d66nt),  and  2  others. 
F.  manace,  M.E.  manace,  E.  menace  (menes).    The  same 

change   took  place  in  French,  even  in  the  12th 

century  (Littre). 
ar.  These  follow  the  above  rule,  except : 

F.  apparaill,  M.E.  aparail,   E.   apparel  (sepaerel),  and 

14  others  (p.  63*). 
F.  agard.  M.E.  agard,  E.  award  (8w66d)^  and  4  others 

(p.  64*). 
F.   garenne,  M.E.  warenne,   E.  warren  (woren),^  and 

2  others. 

F.  desclarer,  M.E.  declaren,  E.  declare  (diclear),  and 

3  others. 

F.  darce,  M.E  darce,  E.  dace  (d6is). 

^  As  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  all  the  variations  of  the  M.E.  spelling,  a 
typical  form,  resembling  the  French,  has  been  chosen.  But  the  spelling  aun  for 
an  is  extremely  common,  both  in  French  and  English. — W.W.S. 

*  The  sound  of  6  or  66  is  due  to  the  preceding  w;  see  p.  49 •,  note  2. — ^W.W.S. 
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as.  These  follow  the  above  rule,  except : 

F.  basme,  M.E.  basme^  E.  balm  (baam),  and  5  others. 
2.  a  (long).    The  French  a  corresponds  to  the  English  a 
(^i),  as : 
F.  fable,  M.E.  fable,  E.  fable  (feibl),  p.  65*. 
8.  e  (short).  The  French  e  usually  corresponds  to  the  English 
e  (e),  as : 
F.  treble,  M.E.  treble,  E.  treble  (trebl),  p.  67*. 
er  will  be  treated  of  separately  below. 

Exceptions  :    (a)  The  French  e  sometimes  becomes  the 

English  I. 
F.  abregger,  M.E.  abreggen,  E.  abridge  (obrij),  p.  67*. 
F.  pelerin,  M.E.  pilgrim,  E.  pilgrim  (pilgrim). 
F.  amenuser,  M.E.  amenusen,  E.  minish  (minish)  and 

3  others,  p.  69*. 
F.  trepet,  M.E.  trevet,  E.  trivet  (trivet). 
F.   descord,   M.E.   discord,   E.  discord   (di8c66d),  and 
6  others,  p.  70*. 

(b)  The  French  S  sometimes  (before  m  and  n)  becomes 

the  English  ft  (bb). 
F.  emboscher,  M.E.  enbuschen,  E.  ambush  (asmbush), 

p.  68*. 
F.  estendard,  M.E.  standard,  E.  standard  (staendaad). 
F.  renc,  M.E.  renk,  E.  rank  (raenk). 

(c)  Note  also  French  6  becoming  Eng.  ee  (ii)  and  a  (ei). 
F.  appel,  M.E.  apel,  apeel,  E.  appeal  (opiil),  p.  67*.^ 
F.  nette,  M.E.  net  (?),  E.  neat  (niit),  p.  70*. 

F.  arenger,  M.E.  arengen,  E.  arrange  (ar^inj),  p.  69*. 
F.  abesser,  M.E.  abessen,  E.  abase  (ab^is),  p.  70*. 
4.  e   (long).    The  French  e  corresponds  to  the  English  e 

(ii),  as: 
F.  decre,  M.E.  decree,  E.  decree  (decrii),  p.  71*. 
Except  F.  arrener,  M.E.  arenen,  arainen,   E.   arraign 

(erein),  and  5  others,  p.  72*. 
F,  leonesse,  M.E.  leonesse,  E.  lioness  (laianes),  and  2 

others. 

^  This  is  the  clue  to  the  etymology  of  E.  peel^  a  small  castle.   Junt  as  E.  4r/)^a/ 
answers  to  F.  appd^  so  E.  ptel  is  from  O.F.  pely  a  castle. — W.W.S. 
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er.  The  French  er  corresponds  to  the  English  er  (oa),  as : 
F.  herbe,  M.E.  herbe,  E.  herb  (haab),  p.  72*. 
Exceptions,  F.  clerk,  M.E.  clerk,  E.  clerk  (claac),  and 

8  others,  p.  73*.i 
F.  arere,  M.E.  arere,  E,  arrear  (ariir),  and  7  others. 
F.  beril,  M.E.  beril,  E.  beryl  (beril),  and  4  others. 
(Note  that  in  these  6  examples  r  is/olloiced  by  short  i.) 
F.  ferronr,  M.E.  ferrour,  E.  farrier  (faerior). 
F.  querele,  M.E.  querele,  E.  quarrel  (quorel).^ 
F.  frere,  M.E.  frere,  E.  friar  (fraiar). 
i  (short).    The    French    i    corresponds   to   tbe  English 

!  (i),  as : 
F.  tribute,  M.E.  tribute,  E.  tribute  (tribyut),  p.  74*. 
Exceptions.  F.  tricherye,  M.E.  tricherie,  E.  treachery 

(trechori). 
F.  cimitere,  ME.  cimitere,  E.  cemetery  (semetari), 
F.  virgine,  M.E.  virgine,  E.  virgin  (varjin). 
i  (long).    The    French    I    corresponds   to    the    English 

1  (ai),  as : 
F.  afiSaunce,  M.E.  affiaunce,  E.  afiSance  (afaians),  p.  75*. 
JExceptiofis.  F.  fige,  M,E.  fige,  E.  fig  (fig),  p.  7H*. 
F.  chemise,  M.E.  chemise,  E.  chemise  (shemiiz,  shimiiz), 

and  2  others,  p.  77*. 
0  (short).    The  French   6  corresponds  to   the    English 

6  (o),  as : 
F.  obsequies,  M.E.  obsequies,  E.  obsequies  (obsequiz), 

p.  77*. 

will  be  treated  of  separately  below. 
Exceptions.    In   several  cases  the   French    o    becomes 
Eng.  u  (a). 

F.  robous,  M.E.  robous,  E.  rubbish   (rabish),  and  27 

others,  p.  79*. 
F.  bocher,  M.E.  bocher,  E.  butcher  (buchar). 

See  my  article  on  the  pronunciation  of  er  as  ar  in  N.  &  Q.  G  S.  iii.  4.  — 
W.8. 

The  rowel-change  in  thii)  word  is  due  to  the  t/'-sound  in  the  procMling  qu, 
lilarly,  irar,  tcarbUj  warm,  tcarn^  warp  are  pronounced  (wor,  worhl,  worm, 
n,  worp).     Similarly,  tco  is  Hounded  ai)  itm;  an  in  tcord^  wotk^  tcomit  tcoru^ 

.f.— w.w.s. 
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Note  dko  F.  conseil,  M.E.  conseil/  E.  counsel  (caunsel), 

and  6  others. 
P.  acoster,  M.E.  acosten,  E.  accost  (8Dc668t),  p.  80*. 

9.  or.  The  French  or  corresponds  to  the  English  or  (66),  as: 

F.  divorce,  M.E.  divorce,  E.  divorce  (div66s),  p.  78*. 
Exceptions.  F.coruner,  M.E.  coroner,  E.  coroner  (coronar), 

and  2  others. 
F.  ajorner,  M.E.  ajomen,  E.  adjourn  (asdjaan),  and  8 

others. 
F.  morine,  M.E.  moraine,  E.  murrain  (moren). 

10.  0  (long).  The  French  o  corresponds  to  the  English  o 

(6u),  as : 
F.  noble,  M.E.  noble,  E.  noble  (n6ubl),  p.  80*. 
Exceptions.  F.  bote,  M.E.  bote,  E.  boot  (buut),  and  6 

others. 
F.  clostre,  M.E.  cloistre,  E.  cloister  (cloistar). 
F.  trofle,  M.E.  trofle,  trufle,  E.  trifle  (traifl). 

11.  u  (short).   The  French   ii  corresponds   to   the  EngUsh 

ii  (a),  as : 
F.  subgit,  M.E.  subget,  E.  subject  (sabject),  p.  81*. 
Exceptions,  F.  zucre,  M.E.  sucre,  E.  sugar  (shugar),  and 

4  others. 
F.  blund,  M.E.  blond,  E.  blonde  (blond),  and  2  others. 
F.  oust,  coust,  M.E.  cost,  E.  cost  (c669t). 
F.  rubain,  M.E.  ruban,  riban,   E.  ribbon  (riban),  and 

F.  butor,  M.E.  bitoure,  E.  bittern  (bitaan). 

12.  u  (long).  The  French  ii  corresponds  to  the  English  ii 

(uu),  as : 
F.  acru,  M.E.  acrue,  E.  accrued  (aecruud),  p.  83*. 
In  many  cases  the  French  u  becomes  the  English  ou, 

ow,  as  : 
F.   cuard,  M.E.  couard,  E.   coward  (cauard),  and  22 

others. 
Exception.  F.  ruele,  M.E.  rouel,  E.  rowel  (r6uel). 

^  Just  as  the  M.E.  an  often  appears  as  aun  (p.  47*,  note  1),  so  M.E.  on  often 
appears  as  oun.  This  is  particularly  common  in  the  suffix  -»oft,  which  is  con- 
stantly spelt  -ioM«.— W.W.S. 
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•    Diphthongs. 

13.  ai,  ay ;  ae,  ao.  The  French  ai,  ay,  ae,  ao,  correspond  to 

the  English  ai  or  ay,  ao,  as : 
F.  arayer,  M.E.  arayen,  E.  array  (ar^i),  p.  84*. 
Ejtceptiom.  F.  alaye,  M.E.  alaye,  E.  alloy  (aloi),  p.  84*; 

and  E.  exploit,  p.  85*. 
F.  kaie,  M.E.  quay,  E.  quay  (kii),  and  2  others. 
F.  paisant,  E.  peasant  (pesont). 
F.  taille,  M.E.  taille,  E.  tally  (taoli) ;  and  1  other. 

14.  au.  The  French  au  corresponds  to  the  English  au  (66),  as : 

F.  auditor,  M.E.  auditour,  E.  auditor  (66ditar),  p.  85*. 
Exceptions.  F.  lavender,  M.E.  lavender,  E.  laundress^ 

(laandress). 
F.  gaugeour,  M.E.  gaugeour,  E.  ganger  (geijer),  and 

4  others,  p.  86*. 
F.  raumper,  M.E.  rampen,  E.  ramp  (rsomp),  and  5  others. 
F.  aunte,  M.E.  aunte,  E.  aunt  (aant),  and  7  others. 

15.  ea.  The  French  ea  corresponds  to  the  English  ea  (ii),  as : 
F.  seal,  M.E.  seel,  E.  seal  (siil),  and  4  others,  p.  86*. 
Exception,  F.  realme,  M.E.  realme,  E.  realm  (relm). 

16.  ee.  The  French  ee  corresponds  to  the  English  ee  (ii),  as: 
F.  degree,  M.E.  degree,  E.  degree  (degrii),  p.  86*. 

17.  ci,  ey.  The  French  ei,  ey,  correspond  to  the  English  ai 

or  ay  (^i),  as : 

F.  affrei,  M.E.  afray,  E.  affray  (afrei),  p.  87*. 

Exceptions,  F.  eise,  M.E.  eise,  E.  ease^  (iis). 

F.  meynour,  E.  mainour,  later  manner  (in  law)  ;  pro- 
nounced (maenor),  p.  87*. 

F.  deceit,  M.E.  deceit,  E.  deceit'  (desiit),  and  4  others. 

F.  leisir,  M.E.  leisir,  E.  leisure'  (lezhar),  and  1  other, 
viz.  E.  pleasure,  p.  88*. 

F.  cheys,  M.E.  chois,  E.  choice  (chois),  and  2  others. 

'  This  soand  is  clearly  due  to  the  loss  of  v, — W.W.S. 

2  See  p.  47»,  note  1. 

>  Ease  and  dteeit  were  formerly  (and  are  still  proTincially)  pron  unced  (ciz, 
dis^it),  uniformly  with  affray.  For  (lezhar),  the  pronunciation  ^liizhdr)  is  some- 
times heard.— W.W.S. 
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P.  people,  M.E.  people,  peple,  E.  people^  (piipl)- 
The  French  eir  corresponds  to  the'  English  air  (eir),  as: 
P.  despeir,  M.E.  despeir,  E.  despair  (despeir),  p.  87*. 
Exception,  F.  veirdit,  M.E.  verdit,  E.  verdict  (vardict), 
p.  88*. 

18.  eu.  The  French  eu  corresponds  to  the  English  eu,  e\f 

(iu),  as : 
F.  ewere,  M.E.  ewere,  E.  ewer  (iuer),  p.  88*. 
Exception,  F.  feun,^  M.E.  fawn,  E.  fawn  (f66n). 
The  French  eur  corresponds  to  the  English  ur  (uur),a8: 
F.  seurte,  M.E.  seurte,  E.  surety  (shuurti),  and  1  other. 

19.  ie.  The  French  ie  corresponds  to  the  English  ie  (ii),  aa: 

F.  niece,  M.E.  nece,  neice,  E.  niece  (niis),  p.  88*. 

20.  lew.  The  French  iew  corresponds  to  the  English  iew,  as: 

F.  view,  M.E.  vew,  E.  view  (viuu),  p.  88*. 
06.  The  French  oe  corresponds  to  the  E.  u  in  the  word  utai 
(iuutsBs).     For  other  examples,  see  p.  89*. 

21.  oi,  oy.  The  French  oi,  oy,  correspond   to  the  English 

oi,  oy  (oi),  as : 
F.  coy,  M.E.  coy,  E.  coy  (ooi),  p.  89*. 
Exceptions,  F.  joial,  juel,  M.E.  jewel,  E.  jewel  (jiuel). 
F.  coilte,  cuilte,  M.E.  quilt,  E.  quilt  (cwiltj. 
F.  coiller,  M.E.  cuUen,  E.  cull  (cal). 

oyuoiin,  M.E.  oinoun,  E.  onion  (anion). 

22.  ou,  ow.  The  French  ou,  ow,  correspond  to  the  Eng^h 

ou,  ow  (au),  as : 
F.  alower,  M.E.  alouen,  E.  allow  (olau),  p.  90*. 
Exceptions,  F.  toumbe,  M.E.  toumbe,  E.  tomb  (tuum). 
F.  double,  M.E.  double,  E.  double  (dabl),  and  4  others. 
F.  cours,  M.E.   cours,  E.  course  (coors),  and  3  others 

(though  enfourmer  should  rather  be  enfomier), 
F.    cloue,    M.E.  cloue,   clowe,   E.   clove   (clouv),*  and 

3  others, 

^  This  curious  word  retains  tlie  spelling  with  «>,  which  was  meant  to  indicate 
the  sound  of  F.  tn  in  the  Mod.  F.  pruple.  This  sound  was  lost  and  supplanted 
by  lon«^  f,  formerly  pronounced  (ei),  but  now  (iij. — W.W.S. 

*  But  the  better  O.F.  spellinij  is  /iw/<,  whicii  becomes  E.  faton  regnlarly.— 
W.W.S. 

^  In  this  difficult  word  it  would  appear  that  the  w,  being  written  between  two 
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23.  tut.    The  French   ua   corresponds  to   the    English  ua 

(w^i),  as : 
F.  assuager,  M.E.  assuagen,  £.  assuage  (sesw^ij),  p.  90^. 
In  this,  the  sole  example,  it  seems  that  the  u  has  become 

ir,  and  the  a  has  become  (6i)  regularly,  as  age,  p.  65*. 

24.  td.  The  French  ui  corresponds  to  the  English  oi,  oy  (oi), as : 
F.  destruire,  M.E.  destruien,  E.  destroy  (destroi),  p.  91*. 
Exception.  F.  pui,  M.E.  pew,  E.  pew  (piu). 


There  is  an  interesting  article  on  French  Phonology  by 
Mr.  Nicol,  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  pages  629-636, 
under  the  heading  France.  As  the  information  there  given 
is  very  valuable  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  give  the 
following  epitome,  beginning  from  page  632. 

Old  French  orthography  was  phonetic ;  writers  aimed  at 
representing  the  sounds  they  used,  not  at  using  a  fixed 
combination  of  letters  for  each  word. 

French  and  Proven9al  of  the  tenth  century  agree  in  treat- 
ment of  Latin  final  consonants  and  the  vowels  preceding 
them.  They  agree  in  changing  the  Latin  u  from  a  labio- 
guttural  to  a  labio-palatal  voweL  Compare  the  French  lune, 
Provencal  lima,  with  Italian  luna. 

French  of  this  period  differs  from  Proven9al — 

(1)  In  absorbing,  rejecting  or  consonantizing  the  unac- 
cented vowel  of  the  last  syllable  but  one.  F.  esclandre, 
Prov.  escandol,  from  L.  scandalum. 

(2)  It  changes  an  accented  a,  not  in  position,  into  ai 
before  nasals  and  gutturals,  and  not  after  a  palatal,  and 
elsewhere  into  ^  ( West  F.)  or  ei  {East  F.),  which  developes 
an  i  before  it  when  preceded  by  a  palatal.  F.  main  (manum), 
Prov.  man ;  ele  (alam).  East  F.  eile,  Prov.  ala ;  O.F.  meiti^ 
(i.  medietatem),  Prov.  meitat. 

(3)  It  changes  the  unaccented  a  in  a  final  syllable  into  9, 
usually  written  e.    F.  aime  (ama),  Prov.  ama. 

TOweU,  was  actually  mistaken  for  v  and  so  pronounced.  Conversely,  M.E.  pouer 
(really  pover)  was  read  with  «,  and  has  become  poor,  though  poverty  is  pre- 
■enroL— W.W.8. 


(4)  It  changes  an  orign'nal  av  into  o.  F.  or  (aurum), 
Pros,  aur;  F.  rober  {0-H.G.  rauboo),  Proc.  rauber  (£.rob), 

(6)  It  changes  the  general  Romanic  e  into  ei.  F.  teine 
(venam),  Ptoc.  vena ;  F.  peil  (pilum),  Proc.  pel. 


iOCND-CHANGES. 


Latin  c.    Northern  French   often   has   ink    (written  ch)  for 
Parm'an  c,   and  conversely  c  for  Parisian  eh.      Hence 
£.  chisel  (i-'.  ciseau,  in^.  ciesellumP);    and  E.  calfh, 
Northern  F.  cachier  (captiare),  Parisian  chacier.    The 
last  of  these  gave  E.  chase. 
Tent.  V.  The  initial  Teutonie  to  is  retained  in  die  nortb-cMt 
and  along  the  north  coast ;   elsewhere   g   is  jnrefixed. 
Picard  warde,  worre.    Peritian  guards,  gnerre.    Si^M 
shows  both  forms,  ward  and  guard. 
In  the  twelfth   century  the  u  of  ^  dropped,  gimg 
Mod.  French  garde,  guerre  (with  gu=g). 
Lat.  a.  For  the  Jjatin  accented  a  not  in  poaUitM,  West  Frendi 
has  i,  East  French  ei,  both  taking  i  hefore  them  when 
a  palatal  precedea.     Norman  and  Parisian  per  (parem), 
oiez  (audiatia),  Lorraine  peir,  oieis.     In  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  close  4  changed  to  the 
open  &,  except  when  final,  or  before  a  silent  consonani; 
F.  aroer  (amorum)   now  having  i,  aimer   (amare)  w- 
taining  i. 
English  showa  the  Western  close  ^ ;  as :  peer.  Mod.  F- 

pair.  Old  F.  per  ;  chief.  Mod.  F.  chef,  Lat.  caput 
Lat.  e.  Latin  accented  e,  not  in  position,  when  it  came  to  be 

followed  in  Old  French  by  i,  unites  with  tbis  to 

form  1  in  the  Western  dialects,  while  the  Eastern 

have  ei. 
Picard,   Norman,  Parisian  pire   (pejor),    piz   (pectus); 

Burgimdian  peire,  peiz.      Tbis  distinction  is  sliU 

preaerved. 
English  worda  show  always  i;    price  (prix,  pretiam), 

spite  (d^pit,  despectum). 
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Nasalization  of  vowels  followed  by  a  nasal  consonant 
1  not  take  place  simultaneously  with  all  vowels.  A  and 
)efore  m  or  n,  or  a  guttural  and  palatal  n,  were  nasal  in  the 
3venth  century.  The  nasalization  of  i  and  u  {Modern 
u)  did  not  take  place  till  the  sixteenth  century.  In  all 
ses,  the  loss  of  the  following  nasal  consonant  is  quite 
Ddern.  It  took  place  whether  the  nasal  consonant  was  or 
is  not  followed  by  a  vowel,  femme  and  honneur  being 
onounced  with  nasal  vowels  in  the  first  syllable  till  after 
e  sixteenth  century. 

English  generally  has  au  (now  often  reduced  to  a)  for 
e  Old  French  d — vaunt  (vanter,  vanitare),  tawny  (tann^, 
Celtic  arigin. 

e.  Assimilation  of  the  nasal  e  to  nasal  a  did  not 
begin  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  is 
not  yet  universal  in  France,  though  it  became  general 
a  century  later.  In  the  Roland  there  are  several  cases 
of  mixture  in  the  assonances  ant  and  ent, 
EnglUh  has  several  words  with  a  for  e  before  nasals — 
rank  (rang,  Old  F.  renc,  Teut,  hringa) ;  pansy  (pens^e, 
pensatum)  ;  but  the  majority  show  e — enter  (entrer, 
intrare),  fleam  (flamme.  Old  F.  fleme,  phlebotomum). 
This  distinction  is  still  preserved  in  the  Norman  of 
Guernsey,  where  an  and  en,  though  both  nasal,  have 
different  sounds. 
ai.  Change  of  the  diphthong  ai  to  H  and  afterwards 
to  ik  (the  doubling  indicates  length)  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  earliest  French  documents,  the  words  with 
ai  assonating  only  on  words  with  a.  Before  nasals 
(as  in  laine,  lanam)  and  ie  (as  in  pay^,  pacatum),  ai 
remained  a  diphthong  up  to  the  16th  century,  being 
apparently  ei,  whose  fate  in  this  situation  it  has  followed. 
English  shows  ai  regularly  before  nasals  and  when  final, 
and  in  a  few  other  words — ^vain  (vain,  vanum),  pay 
(payer,  pacare),  wait  (guetter,  Teut,  wahten)  ;  but 
before  most  consonants  it  has  usually  ii — ^peace  (pais, 
pacem),  feat  (fait,  factum). 
i.  Loss  OR  transposition  of  •  (=y-consonant)  following 
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the  consonant  ending  an  accented  syllable  begins  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Early  Old  F.  glorie  (gloriam),  estndie 
(studium),  olie  (oleum).  Mod.  F.  gloire,  ^tude,  hoile. 
English  sometimes  shows  the  earlier  form — glory,  study; 
sometimes  the  later — dower  (douaire,  Early  Old  F, 
doarie,  dotarium),  oil  (huile,  oleum). 
1.  The  vocalization  of  /  preceded  by  a  vowel  and  followed 
by  a  consonant  becomes  frequent  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  When  preceded  by  open  ^^  an  a  is 
developed  before  /  while  yet  a  consonant:  eleventh 
century  salse  (salsa),  beltet  (bellitatem),  solder  (soli- 
dare)  ;  Mod.  F.  sauce,  beaut^,  sender.  In  Parisian, 
the  final  el  followed  the  fate  of  el  before  a  consonant, 
becoming  the  triphthong  eau;  but  in  Norman  the  vocali- 
zation did  not  take  place,  and  /  was  afterwards  rejected. 
Mod,  F.  ruisseau,  Ouernsey  russ^  (rivicellum). 

English  words  of  French  origin  sometimes  show  / 
before  a  consonant,  but  the  general  form  is  u ;  scald 
(^chauder,  excalidare) ;  Walter  (Gautier,  Teut  Wald- 
hari) ;  sauce,  beauty,  soder  (usually  written  solder). 

The  final  el  is  kept ;  veal  (veau,  O.F.  veel,  vitellum), 
seal  (sceau,  0,F,  seel,  sigUlum). 
F.  ei.  In  the  East  and  Centre,  ei  changes  to  oi,  while  the 
older  sound  is  retained  in  the  North- West  and  West. 
Norman  estreit  (^troit,  strictum),  preie  (proie,  praedam); 
twelfth  century  Picard  and  Parisian  estroit,  proie. 

The  Parisian  oi,  whether  from  ei  or  the  Old  F,  w, 
became  in  the  fifteenth  century  ue  (mirouer=miroir, 
miratorium),  and  in  the  sixteenth,  in  certain  words, 
ey  now  written  ai\  fran9ais,  connaitre,  from  francois 
(franceis,  franciscum),  conoistre  (conuistre,  cognoscere). 

Where  it  did  not  undergo  the  latter  change,  it  is  now 
ua  or  wa — roi  (rei,  regem),  croix  (cruis,  crucem).  Before 
nasals  and  palatal  /,  ei  was  kept — veine  (vena),  veille 
(vigila),  and  everywhere  survives  unlabialized  in  Mod. 
Norman  :  Ouernsey  etelle  (^toile,  stella). 

English  shows  generally  ei  or  ai  for  original  ei  — 
strait  (estreit),  prey  (preie) :  but  in  several  words  has  the 
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later  Parisian  ai  —  coy   (coi,   quietum),   loyal   (l^y*l> 
legalem). 

it.  0  or  u.  The  sPLrrriNo  op  the  vowel-sound  from  an 
accented  Latin  o  or  u  not  in  position  (reproduced  in 
Old  French  by  o  and  u  indifferently),  into  u,  o  (before 
nasals)  and  eu  (the  latter  first  a  diphthong,  now=G.  o), 
is  unknown  to  Western  French  till  the  twelfth  century, 
and  not  general  in  Eastern. 

The  sound  in  the  eleventh  century  Norman  was 
nearer  u  (F.  ou)  than  o  (F.  d),  as  words  borrowed 
by  English  show  uu  (at  first  u,  then  ou  or  otr),  never  66 ; 
but  was  probably  not  quite  u,  as  Mod.  Norman  shows 
the  same  splitting  of  sound  as  Parisian.  Old  F.  espose, 
espuse  (sponsam),  nom,  num  (nomen),  flor,  flur  (florem), 
F.  Spouse,  nom,  fleur.  English  shows  almost  always  uu ; 
spouse,  noun,  flower  [Early  Mid.  Eng,  spuse,  nim,  flur)  : 
but  nephew  with  eu  (neveu,  nepotem). 

.  qm  Loss  OF  u  OR  w  from  qu  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Old  F,  quart  (quartum),  quitier 
(quietare),  with  qu=:kw.  Mod.  F.  quart,  quitter,  with 
qu=k.  In.  Walloon f  the  tr  is  preserved,  coudr,  cuitter  ; 
as  is  the  case  in  the  English  quart,  quit, 
gn.  The  t€  of  gw  seems  to  have  been  lost  earlier,  English 
having  simple  g — gage  (gage,  older  guage,  Teut.  wadi), 
guise  (guise,  Teui.  wisa). 

.  ou.  The  change  of  the  diphthong  du  to  uu  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  twelfth  century,  and  did  not 
occur  in  Picardy,  where  du  became  au, — cans,  from  the 
older  cous,  cols  (cous,  coUos). 

English  keeps  6u  distinct  from  uu;  vault,  for  vaut 
(F.  voftte,  volvitam),  soder  (souder,  solidare). 

,  ie.  The  change  of  the  diphthong  i^  to  simple  S  is 
specially  Anglo-Norman.  In  Old  French  of  the  Con- 
tinent these  sounds  never  rhjrme,  in  English  they 
constantly  do ;  and  English  shows,  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  simple  vowel — fierce  {Old  F.  fiers,  ferus),  chief  (chief, 
caput),  with  ie=ee;  but  pannier  (panier,  panarium). 

At  the  beginning  of  the   modem  period,  Parisian 
PhU.  Tram.  1888-8-4.  app.  f 
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dropped  the  i  of  i>,  when, preceded  by  eh  or  j— chef, 
abr^ger  (Old  F.  abregier,  abbreviare) ;  elsewhere,  except 
in  verbs,  i>  is  retained — fier  (ferum),  piti^  (pietatem). 
F.  an.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  an  changed  to  ao,  then  to 
6^  its  present  sound,  *  rendering  maux  {Old  F,  mals, 
males),  identical  with  mots  (muttos). 

au  of  eau  underwent  the  same  change,  but  its  e  was 
still  sounded  as  9  (e  in  que) ;  in  the  next  century  thia 
was  dropped,  making  veaux  {Old  F.  yeels,  vitellos), 
identical  with  vaux  (vals,  yalles). 

A  still  later  change  is  the  oenbral  loss  or  the 
VOWEL  (written  e)  of  imACCENTBD  finax  syllables. 
This  vowel  preserved  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  soand 
0,  which  it  appears  to  have  had  in  Early  Old  French. 
In  later  Anglo-Norman,  the  final  9  (like  every  other 
sound)  was  treated  exactly  as  the  same  sound  in  Middle 
English,  i.e.  it  came  to  be  omitted  or  retained  at  pleasure, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  disappeared.  In  Old  FrencL 
the  loss  of  the  final  9  was  confined  to  a  few  words  and 
forms.  In  the  fifteenth  century  9  before  a  vowel  ^^- 
erally  disappears ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  9  after 
an  unaccented  vowel  and  in  the  syllable  eni  after 
a  vowel,  does  the  same.  Avoient  had  two  syllables) 
as  now  (avaient),  but  in  Old  French  three  syllables  (as 
X.  habebant).  These  phenomena  occur  much  earlier  in 
the  Anglicized  French  of  England — fourteenth  centaij 
aveynt  {Old  F.  aveient).  But  the  universal  loss  of  the 
final  e  did  not  take  place  in  French  till  the  eighteeuth 
century,  after  the  general  loss  of  final  consonants. 

Orthography. 

All  combinations  of  vowel- letters  represented  diphthongs. 
Thus  ffe=a  followed  by  t;  ou^=6ti  or  du  ;  wt= either  o* 
(Anglo-Norman  ui),  or  pi;  and  similarly  with  the  others— 
ei,  cuy  oiy  iu,  ie,  ue,  (o?),  and  the  triphthong  ieu. 

The  dropping  of  silent  8,  the  distinction  of  close  and 
open  c  by  acute  and  grave  accents,  and  the  restriction  of  i 
and  u  to  vowel-sounds,  and  of  J  and  v  to  consonant-sounds, 
are  due  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
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al  (continued). 

SMCH. 

MID.    BNOLI8H.                    MODERN. 

PROMXTNOIATION. 

yaleie 

valley 

V8Bli 

valour 

valour 

vffilar 

value 

value 

vaelyu 

36 

e 

alblaflt 

arhlast 

aarblast 

ade 

alemaunde 

almond 

aamond 

palme 

palm 

paam 

palmer 

palmer 

paamer 

40 

alter 

altar 

dollar 

aA8n1t 

aesault 

as^lt 

defalte 

default 

deficit 

faucoun 

falcon 

fbbcen 

44 

fals 

fahe 

ihh\B 

palfrey 

palfrey 

T^hbUri 

)lye 

malencolie 

melancholy 

am. 

melancoli 

m 

champion 

champion 

chsempien 

48 

m 

clamour 

clamour 

claemer 

damage 

damage 

dsemej 

ele 

damoisel 

damsel 

dsemzdl 

3r 

examinen 

examine 

exsemin 

52 

e 

gramaire 

grammar 

gresmer 

• 

1 

hamelet 

hamlet 

hsemlet 

lampe 

lamp 

laemp 

r 

lamprey 

lamprey 

Isempri 

56 

le 


ensample 


sample 


saampal 


ler 


pO 


e 


abandonen 

abandon 

ebsenden 

ancestre 

ancestor 

aensestar 

anguise 

anguish 

aengwish 

anis 

anise 

senis 

ban 

ban 

been 

banere 

banner 

bsenar 

banishen 

banish 

bffinish 

blank 

blank 

blaBuc 

blandisen 

blandish 

blsendish 

blanket 

blanket 

blaBucet 

brand 

brand  (sword) 

braand 

canevas 

canvas 

csenvas 

Chanel 

channel 

chsBUdl 

60 


64 


68 
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■ 

■ 

an 

{eonU,iin<d). 

rHEKCH. 

MID.  wxauB 

1.                    MOnUH. 

raa^Msttunot. 

franehiso 

franchise 

franchiit 

frtEiichUB 

gungle  (..) 

jangle 

ja^gU 

i»ngl 
Irengwij 

7) 

langflge 

langage 

languaga 

langour 

laogaur 

ma/uion 

mffioar 
Tnienskau 

Tt 

niuDtel 

mantel 

manllf 

niKntl 

p«n      _ 

pan 

pan 

pfPU 

paoetne 

panotne 

pantry 

paintri 

planets 

plan<-t« 

plaHfl 

pla:Det 

80 

runeler  (p.) 

raniilen 

raaklt 

r«enel 

tan  c  our 

tannour 

tanner 

tienar 

vanite 

vanite 

vamty 

vaaniti 

avnncer 

araneen 

advane* 

sAwaaxtt 

U 

Bvuntoge 

a  vantage 

ailvanlagt 

tedvaaotej 

chancerio 

chancerie 

ehancfry 

clma&Kri 

com&nd  (*.) 

com  and 

con>«Jd 

coniaand 

danoa  (A 
demand  (*.) 

dance,  daunce      danet 

daans 

88 

demand 

demand 

enchanten 

enchant 

enchaant 

enhancer 

enhancen 

mhance 

cnhaaUB 

grant  (#.) 

grant 

grant 

f-raant 

« 

laucQ 

lance 

lance 

luans 

transB 

tnmsp 

ii-ano! 

tnians 

dant*r 
eepandre 

vant«r 


danten,  datmten  daunt 
spaunen  ipawn 

(a)Taunt«n  count 


Toont 


bapt«sme 

cappe 

chapele 

chapelein 
chapitre 

baptem 

cappe 

cnapole 

chapelein 

chapitre 

baplim 

cap 

chapel 

eheplain 

chapUr 

ar. 

arc 
archer 

archer 

arehtr 

armer  (p.) 

armen 

arm 

armour 

armour 

arsun 

arsun 

arwn 

bnptizm 

chiepl 

chEeplen 

chieptar 
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ftr  (eanttnued). 


HENCH. 

ur 

ine 

I 

IX 

iter 


e 

re 

tir 

1 
ment 


•e 
le 
lis 
chal 

'8 

r(..) 

e 

lere 

an 

aent 


t 


Misu  nroLXSH. 

art 

harbour 

barre 

bargain 

barge 

carcas 

carfourkes 

carpenter 

carte 

char 

charge 

charme 

chartre 

dart 

departen 

garde 

gardin 

gamement 

garter 

hardy 

larder 

large 

marbre 

marche 

markis 

mareschal 

mareys 

martir 

parcele 

parcenere 

pardoun 

parlement 

part 

partie 

scarlet 


MODSaN. 

art 

barber 

bar 

bargain 

barge 

carcase 

carfax 

carpenter 

card 

car 

charge 

charm 

charter 

dart 

depart 

guard 

garden 

garment 

garter 

hardg 

larder 

large 

marble 

marchfhmn 

marquis 

marehal 

marsh 

martyr 

parcel 

partner 

pardon 

parliament 

part 

party 

scarlet 


chaaj 
chaam 
chaatar 
duat 
dipaat 
gaad 
gaadan 
gaament 
gaater 
haadi 
laadar 
laaj 
maabl 
<^iryymaach 
maacwifl 
maashel 
maash 
maator 
paasal 
paatnar 
paadan 
paalomant 
paat 
paati 
scaalet 


112 


PBONUNCIATIOW. 

aat 

baabdr 

baa 

baagen 

baa] 

caacas 

caafaex 

caapentar 

caad 

caa 


116 


120 


124 


128 


132 


136 


140 


lill 
le 

a 

e 

e 
.te 


aparail 

baraine 

barile 

baroun 

carien 

cariage 

Carole 

caroine 

charette 

charite 


apparel 

barren 

barrel 

baron 

carry 

carriage 

carol 

carrion 

chariot 

chanty 


SBpserel 

bseren 

bseral 

bseran 

casri 

casrei 

caeral 

caeiian 

chseriot 

chaBrili 


144 


148 


152 
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an  (eontinwd). 


FEmCH. 

franchise 

gangle  («.) 

langage 

langour 

manere 

mansion 

mantel 

pan 

panetrie 

planete 

rancler  {v.) 

tannour 

vanite 


MID.   BNOU8H. 

franchise 

langle 

langage 

langour 

manere 

mansion 

mantel 

pan 

panetrie 

planete 

ranclen 

tannour 

Tanite 


MODBSN. 

franchise 
jangU 
language 
languor 
manner 
mansion 
mantle 
pan 
pantry 
planet 
rankle 
tanner 
vanity 


manace 

manace 

menace 

ap. 

baptesme 

baptem 

baptism 

cappe 
chapele 
chapelein 
chapitre 

cappe 
chapele 
chapelein 
chapitre 

cap 
chapel 
chaplain 
chapter 

ar. 

arc 

arc 

arc 

archer 

archer 

archer 

armer  {v,) 

armen 

arm 

armour 

armour 

armour 

arsun 

arsun 

arson 

pRONuxciAnoy. 
frsenchaiz 
jaengl  73 

Isengwij 
Isengar 
meenar 

maensban        76 
mcentl 
psen 
psentri 

plsDnet  80 

rsencl 
tsenar 

TSBDiti 


avancer 

avancen 

advance 

aedvaans 

84 

avantage 

ayantage 

advantage 

sedvaantej 

chancerie 

chancerie 

chancery 

chaanseri 

comand  {s,) 
dance  («.; 
demana  («.) 

comand 

command 

camaand 

dance,  daunce 

dance 

daans 

88 

demand 

demand 

demaand 

^hchantier 

enchanten 

enchant 

encbaant 

enhancer 

enhancen 

enhance 

enhaans 

grant  («.) 

grant 

grant 

graant 

9S 

lance 

lance 

lance 

laans 

transe 

transe 

trance 

traans 

dantor 

danten,  daunten  daunt 

dbont 

espandre 

spauncn 

spawn 

spoon 

96 

vanter 

(a)vaunten 

vaunt 

voont 

menas 


baeptizm 

caep 

chaepl 

chseplen 

chosptar 


aao 

aachar 

aam 

aamar 

aasan 


100 


104 


108 
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65^ 


at--asc. 


FRENCH. 

bataile 

batrc 

chatel 

matire 

matines 

stature 

statut 

gravel 

savage 

taveme 

travail 

traverser 

maxime 

tax 


MID.  EXOLI8H. 

bataile 

bateren 

cbatel 

matere 

matines 

stature 

statut 

gravel 

savage 

taveme 

travail 

traversen 

maxime 

tax,  taxe 


MODEBN. 

hattU 

hatter 

chattels 

matter 

matins 

stature 

stattUe 

gravel 

savage 

tavern 

travail 

traverse 

maxim 

tax 


PRONUNCIATION. 

bsetl 

bffitor 

cb8etl(z)         188 

msetar 

mffitinz 

staetyar 

stsetyuut        192 

grcBvl 

saevej 

tsBvam 

travel  196 

trsBvars 

maexim 

t«ex 


laite 

fable 

labur 

table 

bacin 

chace  («.) 

embracer 

enlacer 

espace 

face 

grace 

mace 

macun 

place 

trace 

naciuQ 

oblacioon 

patience 

wftfre 

ague 

aage 

cage 

engager 

estage 

gage 
page 

rage 

wage 

lake 

alien 


laite 

fable 

labour 

table 

bacin 

chace 

embracen 

enlacen 

space 

face 

grace 

mace 

masoun 

place 

trace 

nacioun 

oblacioun 

patience 

wafre 

ague 

aage, 

cage 

engagen 

stage 

gage 

page 

rage 

wage 

lake 

alien 


age 


a. 

laity 

fable 

labour 

table 

basin 

chase 

embrace 

enlace 

space 

face 

grace 

mace 

mason 

place 

trace 

nation 

oblation 

patience 

wafer 

ague 

age 

cage 

engage 

stage 

gage 

p,ige 

rage 

wage 

lake 

alien 


leiiti  200 

feibl 

l^ibar 

teibl 

beisn  204 

cheis 

embr6iB 

enleis 

speis  208 

feis 

greis 

m^is 

meisn  212 

pleis 

treis 

neishon 

obleishdn        216 

peishans 

w^ifar 

6igyu 

^ij  220 

^  •  • 

engeij 

steij 

geij  224 

peij 

^  •  • 

reij 

"weij 

leik  228 

6ilien 
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ar  (continued). 


FRENCH. 

clare 

garauntie 

gamisoQ 

manage 

paroche 


desclarer 
escarcete 
parent 
yariance 


MID.   BNOLISH. 

clarre 

garauntie 

gamison 

manage 

parische 


MODBBN. 

claret 

guarantee 

garrison 

marriage 

parish 


FROXUNCIATIOV. 

clffiret 
gserantii 
gaerisan  156 

mserej 
pseri^ 


agard 

agard 

award 

Qwhod 

garderobe 

warderobe 

wardrobe 

wbadroub      160 

quart 

quart 

quart 

cwbat 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

cw6atdr 

rewarder 

rewarden 

reward 

liw&dd 

garenne 

warenne 

warren 

wiren            164 

guarant 

warant 

warrant 

warant 

quarel 

quarel 

quarrel 

cwbral 

(erosshoW'hoU) 

declaren 
scarce  te 
parent 
Tariance 


declare 
scarcity 
parent 
variance 


diclear 
sc^asiti 
X>^drant 
T6aridnB 


168 


darce 


darce 


dace 


d^is 


marchant 


marcbant 


merchant 


marcbant       172 


as. 


amasser 

amassen 

amass 

amses 

bastard 

bastard 

bastard 

bsestord 

cbastete 

cbastete 

chastity 

cbaestiti 

jaspo 
Tassal 

]aspre 
vassal 

jasper 
vassal 

jaespar           17( 
vaesl 

facoun 

fasoun 

fashion 

fffishan 

passiun 

passioun 

passion 

psesban 

basme 

basme,  baume 

balm 

baam             1^ 

passer 

piastre 

pastour 

pasture 

rascaylle 

passen 

piastre 

pastour 

pasture 

rascaile 

pass 

plaster 

pastor 

pasture 

rascal 

paas 
plaastar 
paastar 

paaatyar        18^ 
raascl 
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eb— eif. 


KOH, 

MID..   KNOLIfiH.                   MODEBIO 

PROS^UNOIATION. 

treble 

treble 

trebl 

0 

elfect 

effect 

effect 

276 

pek 

peck 

pec^ 

record 

record 

recood 

rectour 

rector 

recter 

second 

second 

Becand 

280 

, 

affection 

affection 

9fecshan 

im 

correctioan 

correction 

carecRhan 

1 

electioun 

election 

elecshan 

fleccher 

fstcher 

flecher 

284 

p 

creditour 

creditor 

creditor 

medlen 

meddle 

medl 

neveu 

nephew 

neviu 

legat 

legate 

leget 

288 

eglentier 

eglantine 

eglsentain 

ce 

negligence 

negligence 

neglijens 

allegen 

allege 

alej 

plegge 

pledge 

Plej 

292 

abreggen 

abridge 

obrij 

el. 

celle 

cell 

BCl 

celer 

cellar 

selar 

r 

compellen 

compel 

campel 

296 

deluge 

deluge 

deliuj 

elefant 

el&phant 

elephant 

felon 

felon 

felan 

jelous 

jealous 

jcles 

300 

melodie 

melody 

meladi 

prelat 

prelate 

prelet 

apel,  apeel 

appeal 

opiil 

[)elriii 

pilgrim 

pilgrim 

pilgrim 

304 

em. 

p 

asemblcn 

assemble 

esembl 

r 

atempten 

attempt 

etemt 

blemisen 

blemish 

blemish 

I 

contempt 

contempt 

contemt 

308 

emperour 

emperor 

emparor 

gem  me 

gem 

jem 

membre 

member 

membar 
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ft  {continued). 

FRENCH. 

KID,    BNOLISH. 

MODEBN. 

PSOIHTVCIATIOX. 

bale 

bale 

hale 

beil 

masle,  madia 

male 

male 

m^il 

val 

val 

vale 

v6il 

232 

blamer 

blamen 

blame 

bleim 

cbambre 

cbambre 

chamber 

cbeimbor 

clame  (s.) 

clame 

claim 

cl^im 

dame 

dame 

dame 

deim 

236 

desclamer 

disclaimen 

disclaim 

discleim 

fame 

fame 

fame 

feim 

fiambe 

flambe,  flamme 

Jlame 

fleim 

canyn 

canin 

canine 

c^inain 

240 

angcle 

estranger  (v,) 

cbape 

cbapon 

escbap  («.) 

estaple 

abasser 

angel 

estrangen 

cbape,  cape 

capon 

escap 

staple 

abasen 

angel 

estrange 

cape 

capon 

escape 

staple 

abase 

6injel 

estr^inj 

c6ip 

ceipan 

esc^ip 

steipl 

eb^is 

244 

bas 

base 

base 

b^is 

248 

blasoun 

blasoun 

blown 

bleizn 

cas 

cas 

case 

c^is 

cbasse 

casse 

ease  {box) 

ceis 

evasioun 

evasioun 

evasion 

cveizban 

252 

baste 

baste 

haste 

heist 

past 
taster 

paste 
tasten 

paste 
taste 

peist 
teist 

wast 

wast 

waste 

weist 

256 

abatre 

abaten 

abate 

obeit 

date 

date 

date 

deit 

debate 

debate 

debate 

dib^it 

estat 

estat 

estate 

csteit 

260 

patente 

plate 

rate 

patent 

plate 

rate 

patent 

plate 

rate 

p^itent 

pleit 

reit 

tninslater 

translaten 

translate 

tnensleit 

264 

matroDe 

matron 

matron 

meitran 

patron 
nature 

patron 
nature 

patron 
nature 

peitran 
neicbar 

cave 

cave 

cave 

ceiv 

268 

favour 

favour 

favour 

feivar 

mave 

mavis 

mavis 

meivis 

navio 

navio 

navy 

neivi 

pavement 

pavement 

pavement 

peivment 

272 

saveur 

saveour 

saviour 

seiviar 

savonrer 

savouren 

savour 

seivar 
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en  (continued). 

rastscK, 

MID.    ENGLISH.                   MODBRN. 

PKONUirCIATION. 

entrer 

plente 

sentence 

tente 

vente 

entren 

plente 

sentence 

tente 

vente 

enter 

plenty 

sentence 

tent 

vent  (sale) 

enter 

plenti 

sentens 

tent 

vent 

356 

envie 
denzein 

envie 
denzein 

envi/ 
denizen 

envi 
denizan 

amenus^r 

amenusen 

minish 

minish 

360 

encens 
menestral 

encens 
minstral 

incense 
minstrel 

inscns 
minstral 

menever 

menever 

mimver 

minivar 

arenger 

arengen 

arrange 

er^inj 

364 

ep,  eq. 

accepter 

ceptre 

deputee 

excepcion 

lepart 

lepre 

accepten 

ceptre 

depute 

excepcioun 

lepard 

lepre 

accept 

sceptre 

deputy 

exception 

leopard 

leper 

acsept 

septer 

depyuti 

ecsepshen 

lepaad 

lepar 

368 

trepet 

trevet 

trivet 

trivet 

equite 


equite 


equity 


equiti 


372 


es. 


desert 

desert 

desert 

dez99t 

fesaunt 

fesaunt 

pheasant 

fezant 

present 

present 

present 

prezant 

rescouse 

rescous 

rescue 

resciu 

lescoun 

lessoun 

lesson 

lesan 

trespas 

trespas 

trespass 

trespas 

vespre 

vespre 

vesper 

vespar 

assessour 

assessour 

assessor 

esesar 

confesser 

confessen 

confess 

canfes 

destresce  (*.) 

distresse 

distress 

distres 

excesse 

excesse 

excess 

exes 

message 

.  message 

message 

mesaj 

mes 

messe 

mess 

mes 

presse 

presse 

press 

pres 

redresser 

redressen 

redress 

redres 

vessel 

vessel 

vessel 

vesel 

376 


380 


384 


388 
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em  {continued). 


FRENCH. 

MID.   BNOLI8H. 

MODBRN. 

PBONUNCIATIOy. 

memorie 

memorie 

memory 

memari 

312 

resembler 

resemblen 

resemble 

rizembl 

tempest 
temple 
temprer 
trembler 

tempest 
temple 
tompren 
tremblen 

tempest 
temple 
temper 
tremble 

tempest 
tempi 
tempor 
trembl 

816 

emboscher 

enbuschen 

ambush 

eembusli 

en. 

estendard 

standard 

standard 

stffindaod 

renc 

renk 

rank 

rsenk 

S20 

benefiz 

benefet 

benefit 

benefit 

beneicon 

beneison 

benison 

benizt^n 

penance 
tenant 

penance 
tenant 

penance 
tenant 

penans 
tenont 

824 

tenement 

tenement 

tenement 

tenemant 

teiiur 

tenonr 

tenor 

tenar 

tenure 

tenure 

tenure 

tenyar 

comencer 
defence 

comenceUyComsen  commenee 
defence                 defence 

camens 
defens 

828 

contencioun 

contencioun 

contention 

cantenshan 

mencion 

mencioun 

mention 

menshan 

poncion 
amender 

pensioun 
amenden 

pension 
amend 

penshan 
amend 

332 

attendro 

attenden 

attend 

etend 

decendre 

descenden 

descend 

desend 

despendre 
vendre 

despenden 
venden 

spend 
vend 

spend 
vend 

336 

enemite 

enmite 

enmity 

enmiti 

engine 

engine 

engine 

enjin 

venj»ance 

vengance 

vengeance 

venjans 

340 

venison 

venison 

venison 

venzan 

penne 
censure 

penne 
censure 

pen 
censure 

pen 
senshar 

enseigne 
offense 

enseigne 
offence 

ensign 
offence 

en  sain 
ofens 

344 

sens 

sens 

sense 

sens 

tens 

tens 

tense 

tens 

apprentiz 
assent 

aprentis 
ascnt 

apprentice 
assent 

oprentiB 
8Bsent 

348 

autentik 

autentik 

authentic 

obthentic 

aventure 

aventure 

adventure 

edvenchar 

consentir 

consenten 

consent 

cansent 

852 
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e 

(beaming  e). 

FRENCn. 

MIO.  BN^LIBH.                   MODERN. 

pBommotATxoir. 

agreable 

agreable 

agreeable 

egriiabi 

decre 

decree 

decree 

decrii 

428 

doitet 

deite 

deity 

dii.iti 

glebe 

glebe 

gUhe 

gliib 

precept 

precept 

precept 

priisept 

breche 

breche 

breach 

briich 

432 

fiecrei 

secree 

secret 

siicret 

cedre 

cedre 

cedar 

siidar 

credence 

credence 

credence 

criidons 

empleder 

empleden 

implead 

impliid 

436 

pleder 

pleden 

plead 

pliid 

proceder 

)roceden 

proceed 

prosiid 

bof 

)eef 

beef 

biif 

bref 

bref 

brief 

briif 

440 

feffer 

feffen 

f^f 

fiif  ^ 

asseger 

assegen 

besiege 

besiij 

egle 

egle 

eagle 

iigl 

egre  (adf.) 

egre 

eager 

iigsr 

444 

megre  {adj\) 

megre 

meagre 

miigor 

IcgiouQ 

logioun  ' 

legion 

liijdn 

legion 

regioun 

region 

riiion 

bek 

bek 

beak 

biik 

448 

conceler 

concelen 

conceal 

eonsiil 

reveler 

revelen 

reveal 

riviil 

tele 

tele 

teal 

tiil 

vel 

veel 

veal 

viil 

452 

•femele  (adf,) 

femele 

female 

fiimeil 

seniour 

seniour 

eeignor 

siinyor 

cesser 

ccssen 

cease 

siis 

•deces 

deces 

decease 

disiis 

456 

descres 

decres 

decrease 

dicriis' 

domeHTie 

• 

demesne 

demesne 

dimiin 

empescher 

apechen 

impeach 

impiich 

reles  (*.) 

reles 

release 

riliis 

460 

resoun 

resoun 

reason 

riizn 

tresoQ 

tresoun 

treason 

triizn 

beste 

beste 

beast 

biist 

feste 

feste 

feast 

fiist 

464 

cncrestre 

encrcsen 

increase 

incriis 

• 

-esehcte 

cschete 

escheat 

eschiit 

fct 

feet 

feat 

fiit 

feture 

feture 

feature 

fiityer 

468 

retail  («.)- 

retail 

retail 

riileil 
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e  {hecaming  e)  {continued^. 


TBXSCa„ 

retrete 

tretiz 

achever 

acbevcmont  («.) 

chevetain 

fevre 

grevaunce 

relever 


MID.   SNOLI8H. 

retrete 

tretis 

acheven 

achevement 

cheftain 

fever 

grevaunce 

releven 


MODBBN. 

retreat 

treatise 

achieve 

achievement 

chieftain 

fever 

grievance 

relieve 


PRONUNCIATION. 

ritriit 

triitiz 

echiiv  472 

echiivmont 

chiit'tein 

fiivar 

griivans         476 

riliiv 


arrener 

eflPreer 

refrener 

regne 

resne 

sustenir 


e  (becoming  a). 

arenen,  arainen  arraign 

afrayen  affrag 

refreinen  refrain 

regne  reign 

reine  rein 

Bustenen  ntstain 


erein 

efrei 

refrein 

rein 

rein 

sostein 


480 


leonesse 
enquere 
requerir 


e  {becoming  i). 

leonesse  lioness 

enqueren  enquire 

requeren  require 


laianes 

enquair 

riquair 


484 


herbe 

amercicment 

mercerie 

merci 

perche 

rehercer 

scrcher 

guerdoun 

verdur 

averer 

heremite 

nerf 

serf 

clerge 

verge 

merle 

afermer 

enfermite 

eskermir 

liemuDe 

scrmoun 


Lerbe 

amerciment 

mercerie 

merci 

perche 

rehercen 

serchen 

guerdoun 

verdure 

averren 

heremite 

nerf 

serf 

clerge 

verge 

merle 

afformen 

enfermite 

skirmisen 

ermine 

sermoun 


er. 

• 

herb 

amercement 

mercery 

mercy 

perch 

rehearse 

search 

guerdon 

verdure 

aver 

hermit 

nerve 

serf 

clergy 

verge 

merle  (thrush) 

affirm 

infirmity 

skirmish 

ermine 

sermon 


haab 

omeasmant    488 

measori 

measi 

paacb 

ribaas  492 

saach 

gaadan 

vaadyar 

avoa  496 

haamit 

naav 

saaf 

claaji  500 

vaaj 

maal 

a^ifaam 

infaGmiti        504 

skaamisb 

aamin 

saaman 
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er 

{e<mt%nued). 

:H.                   mid.'  ENGLISH.                    MODIERN. 

PK0VX7NCIATI0N. 

terme 

term 

taain 

508 

yermine 

vermin 

vdamin 

8eq)ent 

serpent 

seapant 

deferren 

defer 

defaa 

enterren 

inter 

intaa 

512 

erren 

err 

ea 

adversite 

adversity 

advadBiti 

persono 

person 

paasan 

•.■. 

revers 

reverse 

rivaas 

516 

Tere 

verse 

vaas          t 

1 

y,)  .     certein 

certain 

saatan 

reverten 

revert 

rivaet 

vertu 

virtue 

vaatiu 

520 

eervaiint 

servant 

saavant 

service 

service 

saavis 

clerk 

clerk 

claac 

ferme 

farm 

faam 

524 

gerlaunde 

garland 

gaaland 

gemer 

gamer 

gaanar 

hemeis 

harness 

haanes 

merveille 

marvel 

maaval 

528 

pertriche 

partridge 

paatrij 

persone 

parson 

paasan 

serjaunt 

sergeant 

saajant 

arere 

arrear 

ariir 

532 

cleer 

clear 

cliir 

chere 

cheer, 

chiir 

fers 

fierce 

fiirs 

per 

peer 

piir 

9  9 

536 

percen 

pierce 

piirs 

reregarde 

rearguard 

riirgaad 

terce 

tierce 

tiirs 

beril 

beryl 

beril 

540 

cherise 

cherry 

cheri 

merite 

merit 

merit 

peril 

peril 

peril 

verite 

verity 

veriti 

544 

ferrour 

farrier 

fseriar 

querele 

qttarrel 

quoral 

frere 

friar 

fraiar 

ram.  1882-8^ 

APP.   o 
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.    Ib-Iv. 


P&IXCH. 

ribald 

tribute 

affliccioun 

vicaire 

victor 

adicioQ 

coridicion 

enricher 

I 

richesce 


tricherye 


MID.   BNOLI8H, 

ribald 

tribute 

affliccioun 

vicaire 

victor 

addicion 

condicion 

enricben 

ricbesse 


MODSBN. 

ribald 

tribute 

affliction 

vicar 

victor 

addition 

condition 

enrich 

riches 


PRONUKCXATI05. 


tricberie 


treachery 


ribald 

tribyut 

oflicsban 

vicar 

victar 

edisban 

candisban 

enricb 

ricbes 


548 


trecberi 


55S 


556 


dignete 

ignorance 

pygoun 

vigile 

vigur 

bille 

billette 

diligence 

piler 

pillory 

vilein 

cbimenee 

imiige 

liinite 

simple  {adj,) 

affinite 

continuer 

in  June 

instance 

ministre 

oppinion 

prince 

vynter,  vineter 

escripture 

espirit 

miracle 

mirreur 

issue 

prison 

visage 

visiter 

commission 

omission 

avisiun 


dignete 

ignorance 

pigeon 

vigile 

vigour 

bille 

billette 

diligence 

piler 

pilory 

vilein 

cbimene 

image 

limite 

simple 

affinite 

continuen 

injurie 

instance 

ministre 

opinioun 

prince 

vintcner 

scripture 

spirit 

miracle 

mirour 

issue 

prison 

visage 

visiten 

commission 

omissioun 

visioun 


dignity 

ignorance 

pigeon 

vigil 

vigour 

bill 

billet 

diligence 

pillar 

pillory 

villain 

chimney 

image 

limit 

simple 

affinity 

continue 

injury 

instance 

minister 

opinion 

prince 

vintner 

scripture 

spirit 

miracle 

mirror 

issue 

prison 

visage 

visit 

commission 

omission 

vision 


digniti 

igniorans 

pijon 

vijil 

viger 

bil 

bilet 

dilijens 

pilar 

pilari 

vilan 

cbimni 

imej 

limit 

simpl 

afiniti 

cantinyu 

injari 

instans 

ministar 

apinian 

prins 

vintnar 

Bcriptyar 

spirit 

miracl 

mirar 

isyu 

prizn. 

vizej 

visit 

camisban 

omisban 

vizban 


560 


564 


568 


572 


576 


580 


584 


588 
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nvere 


ib— iv  {eantwued). 


PBIXOH. 

MID.  SXrOLISH. 

.     MODSEN. 

PRONUMOtlTION. 

divisiuu 

divisioun 

division 

divizhao 

592 

agistement 

agistement 

agistment 

ojistment 

cristien 

cristien 

Christian 

cristian 

resister 

resisten 

retist 

rezist 

acquiter 

aquiten 

acquit 

aquit 

596 

citezein 

citesein 

citizen 

sitizan 

litere 

litere 

litter 

litar 

pile,  pitee 

pite 

pity 

piti 

quite 

quite 

quit 

quit 

600 

quitance 

quitance 

quittance 

quitans 

Titaille 

vitaille 

victual 

vitl 

chivalrie 

chivalrie 

chivalry 

shivalri 

deliverer 

deliveren 

deliver 

delivar 

604 

nvere 


nver 


nvar 


cimitere 
virgine 


cimitere 
virgine 


cemetery 
virgin 


semetari 
varjin 


affiaunce 

affiaunce 

affiance 

afaians 

aliaonce 

aliaunce 

alliance 

alaians 

cri 

cri 

cry 

crai 

frire 

frien 

fry 

frai 

gyaunt,  geannt 

giaunt,  geant 

giant 

jaiant 
laian 

Hun 

Houn 

lion 

viande 

viande 

viand 

vaiand 

Hbel 

Hbel 

libel 

laibl 

license 

license 

licence 

laisens 

vice 

vice 

vice 

vais 

allie 

allie 

ally 

elai 

client 

client 

client 

claiant 

espier 

espien 

espy 

espai 

eflqnier 

squier 

squire 

squair 

plier 

pUen 

plai 

quiete  (adf.) 

quiete 

quiet 

quaiat 

viele 

viole 

viol 

vaial 

estrif 

strif 

strife 

straif 

obliger 

obligen 

oblige 

oblaij 

asaigner 

assignen 

assign 

flBsain 

sigue 

signe 

sign 

sain 

vigne 

vigne 

vine 

vain 

tigre 

tigre 

tiger 

taigar 

guile 

guile 

guile 

gail 

silence 

silence 

silence 

sailcns 

prime 

prime 

prime. 

praim 

608 


612 


616 


620 


624 


628 


632 
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1  {eantinued). 

FBXNCH* 

KID.    MNOLISH. 

.    KODBRN. 

PROlHJHCIAnOX. 

decline  {$.) 

decline 

decline 

diclain 

deviner 

devinen 

divine 

divain 

escliner 

enclinen 

incline 

inclain 

636 

eschine 

chine 

chine 

chain 

eepine 
fin  («.) 

Bpine 
fin 

ipine  (tbom) 
fine 

Spain 
fSain 

line 

line 

line 

lain 

640 

minour 

minonr 

miner 

mainar 

crionr 

crionr 

erier 

craisr 

diocise 

diocise 

dioceee 

daiosez 

fyole 

viole 

vial 

vaidl 

644 

prior 
riote 

prior 
riote 

frier 
riot 

praiar 
raiat 

yiolence 

•violence 

violence 

Taidlens 

cypresce 
disciple 

ciprcsse 
disciple 

cypress 
disciple 

saipres 
disaipl 

648 

pipe 
attirer 

pipe 
attiren 

pipe 
attire 

paip 
etair 

desir 

desir 

desire 

dizair 

652 

environner 

environen 

environ 

• 

envairan 

ire 

ire 

ire 

air 

sire 

aire 

sire 

sair 

tirant 

tirant 

tyrant 

tairent 

666 

assise 

assise 

assize 

esaiz 

avis 

avis 

advice 

edvais 

degiscr                degisen 
despisant  (p,  jp^.)de8pisen 
devise  (».)            devise 

disguise 

despise 

device 

disgaiz 
dispaiz 
divais 

660 

guise 

guise 

guise 

gaiz 

pris 

pris 

price 

prais 

prise 

prise 

prize 

praiz 

664 

rys 
disner 

nee,  ryce  (?) 
dinen 

rice 
dine 

rais 
dain 

isle 

isle 

isle 

ail 

visconte 

visconte 

viscount 

vaicaunt 

668 

delite  (*.) 
enditer 

delite 
enditen 

delight 
endite 

dilait 
endait 

mitre 

mitre 

mitre 

maitar 

reciter 

reciten 

recite 

risait 

672 

syte,  sit 
title 

site 
title 

site  (situation) 
title 

salt 
taitl 

arriver 

arriven 

arrive 

oraiv 

ivoire 

ivoire 

ivory 

aivari 

676 

revivre 

reviven 

revive 

rivaiv 

fige 

fige 

fig 

fig 
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i 

(continued). 

lENCH. 

MID.   ENGLISH.                   MODBHN. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

e 

chemise 

chemise 

shemiiz 

&••) 

lige 

liege 

liij 

680 

e 

ligeance 

allegiance 

eliijans 

ob— op. 

les 

obsequies 

obsequies 

obsequiz 

e 

obstacle 

obstacle 

obstacl 

robben 

rob 

rob 

684 

Ue 

cocodrille 

crocodile 

crocodail 

e 

doctriue 

doctrine 

doctnn 

t 

Occident 

Occident 

ocsident 

boce 

botch 

boch 

688 

roche 

rock 

roc 

cofin 

coffin 

cofin 

cofre 

ccffer 

cofar 

office 

office 

ofis 

692 

profit 

profit 

profit 

logen 

lodge 

loj 

3 

mokerie 

mockery 

mocdii 

college 

college 

colej 

696 

ne 

columpne 

column 

colam 

dolour 

dolour 

dolor 

folic 

folly 

foil 

jolite 

jollity 

joliti 

700 

olive 

olive 

oliv 

solas 

solace 

soles 

ir 

acomplisen 

accomplish 

ocompliflh 

comete 

comet 

comet 

704 

(«<*>.) 

coTnun 

common 

comsn 

I 

homage 

homage 

home] 

36 

promes 

promise 

prom  IS 

ter 

amonesten 

admonish 

odmonish 

708 

[ 

concord 

concord 

conco6d 

re 

conqueren 

conquer 

con car 

ace 

conscience 

conscience 

conshons 

t 

contract 

contract 

contreect 

712 

Le 

contrarie 

contrary 

contrari 

e(«.) 

converse 

converse 

convors 

) 

cronicle 

chronicle 

cronici 

honour 

honour 

onor 

716 

) 

monstre 

monster 

monster 

nonage 

nonage 

none] 

re 

rcsponden 

respond 

respond 

copie 

copy 

copi 

720 

e 

prophete 

prophet 

profet 

divorco 

Borcerie 
PscorchDr 
poroioan 
acord  (*.) 

ordre 

glorie 

pork 

tormont 

porpeis 
Ecorpiun 


scorch  en 
poreiuon 

ordre 
forteit 

glorio 
torment 


oritr 
forffit 
forge 
glory 

(orm/mt 

porpoite 
tcurpion 


divoo9  (diTiiM) 

liAs  (fiKH) 

eoosari  721 

sciiuch 
poosh^n 
oebod 

oMar 
f(K)fet 


toQment 


morsel 

morsel 

vor,>f! 

mJioeal 

desport 

di-eport 

Jmpmt 

dispout 

morter 

mortor 

worinr 

portal 

portal 

portal 

pWitoI 

portc 

t^ri 

piit 

poitour 

portonr 

porter 

p66tOT 

resortir 

reBort*E 

retort 

rizo&t 

eorotw 


apostle 

apostle 

.p^k 

oposal 

fo!%e 

fosse 

>» 

fo.                 HI 

cotun 

cotun 

ectlM 

eotan 

pot 

pot 

ft 

pot 

potage 

potage 

;,!%. 

potq 

potol 

potel 

foUl, 

poU              in 

novel 

novel 

novel 

DOVI 

province 

province 

provinM 

provina 

provost 

provost 

provoit 

provast 
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O  {hecaminff  u). 


INCH.  Mn>.   SNOLMH. 

bocher 


KODEBN. 

butcher 


PRONUNCIATION. 

buchar  760 


robous 

rubbish 

rabish 

w) 

boge 

budge 

baj 

8odein 

sudden 

89d9n 

bokeler 

buckler 

baclar 

764 

80 j  cum 

sojourn 

saiaan 
calar 

colour 

colour 

r 

combaten 

combat 

cambat 

er 

compassen 

compass 

campas 

768 

be 

Romounen 

summon 

saman 

trompe 

trump 

tramp 

conduyt 

conduit 

candit 

confort 

comfort 

camfaat 

772 

I 

dongoun 

dungeon 

danjan 

moneye 

money 

mani 

tonne 

tun 

tan 

sopere 

supper 

sapar 

776 

ajomen 

adjourn 

SBdjaan 

attorue 

attorney 

SBtaani 

corlue 

curlew 

caaliu 

forbisen 

furbish 

faabish 

780 

fomisen 

furnish 

faanish 

fourrure 

fur 

faa 

jorneie 

journey 

jaani 

norice 

nurse 

naars 

784 

moraine 

murrain 

maren 

botiler 

butler 

batlar 

cotilere 

cutler 

catlar 

rebuten 

rebut 

ribat 

788 

motoun 

mutton 

matan 

Botiltee 

subtlety 

satlti 

covert 

covert 

cavaat 

(*•) 

estover 

stover 

stavar 

.  792 

r 

govemen 

govern 

gavaan 

plover 

plover 

plavar 

r 

recoveren 

recover 

ricavar 

dozeine 

dozen 

dazn 

796 

eder 


o  {becoming  au,  etc.). 

conseil  counsel 

contesse  countess 

contrepleden  counterplead 

corone  crown 


caunsel 
cauntes 
caunterpliid 
craun  800 


FBEKCn, 

MID.    inilLIHH 

HODIKH. 

rwnmvaa 

noj.. 

monter 

mount«n 

MMfflf 

□wunt 

eoner 

sounea 

IOW>d 

Bsand 

Toer 

Towen 

raw 

vau 

Bcoster 

Bfost^n 

aeeiitt 

EecooBl 

804 

estorer 

Btoren 

tlons 

tibhr 

estorie 

Btorie 

ttorii 

atoAri 

reBtOTOT 

rostoren 

Ttttorti 

ristior 

ahoge 

huge 

hug* 

iiittuj 

808 

bote 

bote 

hoot 

bunt 

fol 
mover 

fol 

f„ol 

fuul 

p«ver,  povTO 

poucr  (pover) 

poor 

puur 

81S 

ji  rover 

proven 

prove 

pruuv 

olottre,  cloistra 

cloirtre 

thi$Ur 

cloistar 

trofle 

trofle,  trufle 

triJU 

tMifl 

SIC 

noble 

noble 

MoiU 

n6nbl 

robe 

robe 

rob» 

T6nb 

abrocher 

abrochen 

broach 

brouch 

abrocour 

brocour 

hrohr 

broucor 

820 

eprochier 

aprochea 

approach 

sEprouch 

cloche,  cloke 

clokc 

cloak 

cluuc 

dcTocion 

devocioun 

dci:oUon       .  * 

dtvuushan 

occyane 

ocean 

oetan 

ouaii^n 

S24 

reprocher 

reprochea 

rtproaeh 

riprouch 

odur 

odour 

odour 

oudar 

estole 

stole 

stoul 

poleter 

puller 

poulterer 

poultarar 

82B 

Boldcier 

eouldier 

eoldier 

eouljsr 

moment 

moment 

moment 

moumsnt 

conyng,  conil 

coning 

coney 

donour 

donour 

donor 

dounor 

833 

clos 

clos 

eloM 

cl5u8 

dcposcr 

dcposcn 

dcpoee 

dipouz 

entreposer 

entrcposen 

interpose 

intarpouz 

rcposer 

reposen 

repose 

ripAuz 

836 

coato 

coste 

coait 

const 

oat 

ost 

ho>l 

bonet 

postcrae 

poatcme 

poetem 

pouBtarn 

roat,  roBte 

rest 

ruatt 

rouat 

H4U 
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ilRNCH. 

KID.  ENGLISH. 

MODEBN. 

PKOSUNCIATION. 

cote 

coat 

cout 

3 

notarie 

notary 

n  outer! 

note 

note 

nout 

notice 

notice 

noutis 

844 

u 

{short). 

(»•) 

Bubget 

subject 

Bobject 

ace 

Bubstanco 

substance 

sobstans 

•e 

suburbe 

suburb 

sabdob 

« 

trubleuytroublen  trouble 

trobl 

848 

bocle 

buckle 

bad 

r 

succour 

succour 

Bacar 

3cioun 

destruccioun 

destruction 

distracshan 

duche 

duchy 

dachi 

852 

huche 

hutch 

bach 

>•) 

touche 

touch 

tach 

buffet 

buffet 

bafet 

r 

ajuggen 

adjudge 

^pi 

856 

juge 

judge 

•      • 

r 

juglour 

juggler 

jaglar  ^ 

ie 

adulterie 

adultery 

adaltari 

jr 

annullen 

annul 

aenal 

860 

hulke 

hulk 

hale 

nul 

null 

nal 

vultur 

vulture 

valchar 

icion 

assumpcionn 

assumption 

sesampshan 

864 

lal 

autumnal 

autumnal 

botamnal 

nie 

companie 

company 

campani 

)rer 

encumbren 

encumber 

encambar 

f 

umble 

humble 

humble 

hambl,  ambl  868 

3 

numbre 

number 

nambar 

summe 

sum 

sam 

el 

tumberel 

tumbril 

tambril 

:e 

juncture 

juncture 

janctyur 

872 

trunk 

trunk 

tranc 

1 

trunsoun 

truncheon 

transhan 

uncle 

uncle 

end 

ance 

habundanco 

abundance 

ebandauB 

876 

r 

plungen 

plunge 

planj 

( 

cuntree 

country 

cantri 

iun 

corruptioun 

corruption 

carapshan 

cuppe 

cup 

cap 

880 

er 

desturben 

disturb 

di8t)ab 

turbut 

turbot 

taabot 

1 

purchas 

purchase 

paaches 

■  « 

murdre 

iDunlre,  monler  tnurdtr 

mMdsi 

m 

burgeys 

bargcya 

bvrgeti 

b;)i>jes 

escarge 

acui^e,  scorgo 

tcotirgt 

Bcajj 

purger 

purgon 

purge 

pS9J 

bumisen 

burnith 

boanisb 

sss 

returner 

rotumea 

r^um 

ritaiin 

turner 

turn  en 

turn 

tarn 

purport 

purport 

purport 

p-wpat 

purpre 

purpre 

piirpU 

p.wpl 

892 

burse 

burw 

purn 

p»3S 

npurtcnanco 

apurt«natiiico 

opaatcnans 

curl«ieie 

curteisie 

coiirteiy 

ce^t^^zi 

curtiae 

cortine,  eurtini 

a  eur/oin 

c^.it^n 

896 

hurter 

hurteu 

hurt 

heat 

nurture 

nurture 

nttrlur» 

nsochsT 

turtre 

turtle 

turtlt 

twtl 

curago 

corago 

cQuragf 

crej 

900 

cusin 

cwin 

eomin 

cozn 

discussioun 

diseuBaioun 

di>etuiio» 

distiosban 

UBser,  ussher 

unlier 

wW 

eshiir 

acustumor 

ocustumon 

acmslom 

tpcaatani 

m 

eusliimti 

(■n«ti>tne 
lefuatois 

™^/oin 

F^ittiim 

fustain,  fnstiai 

fitttian 

fastian 

iartice 

iustice 

ju^tic 

jartis 

buter 

butten 

huU 

bat 

908 

butun 

botoun 

bulton 

btan 

glutua 

glotoun 

glutton 

gbtn 

guttere,  goter 

gotere 

gutttr 

gat^r 

luzurie 

h^ry 

lacshuri 

912 

zucre 

Sucre 

lugar 

ehugar 

bulle 

bulle 

bull  (edict) 

bul 

pullet 

pullet 

pulUt 

pulet 

pulpit 

pulpit 

pulpit 

pulpit 

916 

busselle 

busseUe 

bushel 

bushal 

acumpUaen 

ateompluh 

lecompliah 

blund  {adj.) 

blond 

bUmde 

blond 

cuvent 

covent 

eoneent 

convent 

m 

parfuniir 

parfoumcn 

perform 

pMff>E.m 

cust,  coust 

cost 

eott 

coist 

turaey 

tourney 

toumeg 

t93ni,  tunii 

ruboin 

ruban,  riboii 

rMon 

riban 

m 

butor 

bitoure 

bittern 

bitsan 
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SNCH.  MID.    BNOLI6H. 

Tue{pp.)  acme 

annuite 

cruelte 

duel 
,  eschuer  eschuen 

suen 

truant 

ruby 
r  crucifien 

duk 
)r  repugnen 

humour 

plume 

rumour 

union 

unite 

cure 

enduren 

jurour 
r  obscuren 

excusen 
)  nuisance 

reclus 

musike 

refusen 

usage 

usure 
Loun         conclusioun 
)un  confusioun 

n  effusioun 

>n  intrusioun 

r  desputen 

duete 

fruit 

future 
idj.)  mute 

lite  Bute 


MODEBN. 

accrued 
annuity 
cruelty 
duel 
eschew 
sue 

truant 
ruby 
crucify 
duke 
repugn 
humour 
plume 
rumour 
union 
unity 
cure 
endure 
juror 
obscure 
excuse 
nuisance 
recluse 
music 
refuse 
usage 
usury 
conclusion 
confusion 
effusion 


intrusion 

diftpute 

duty 

fruit 

future 

mute 

suit 


PKONTTNCIATION. 

secruud 
aeniuuiti 

cruuelti  928 

diuuel 
eschuu 
siuu 

truuant  932 

ruubi 
cruusifai 
diuuc 

repiuun  936 

hiuumar 
pluum 
ruumar 

iuunian  940 

iuuniti 
ciuur 
endiuur 

juurar  944 

obsciuur 
exciuuz 
niuusans 
recluus  948 

miuuzic 
refiuuz 
iuuzej 

iuuzhm         952 
csncluuzhan 
confiuuzhon 
efiuuzhan 
intruuzli9n     956 
dispiuut 
diuuti 
fruut 

fiuuchar         960 
miuut 
eiuut 


3r 


couard 

prouesse 

touaille 

vou 

couchen 

renoun 

renouncen 

ounce,  iince 


coward 

prowess 

towel 

vow 

couch 

renown 

renounce 

ounce 


canard 

praues 

tauel 

vau 

cauch 

rinaun 

rinauns 

auns 


964 


968 
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U  (continued). 


FRENCH. 

abunder 

bunder 

rebundir 

cunseil 

acunte  (».) 

encuntre  (*.) 

funteine 

recunter 

remunter 

devurer 

flur 

espuse 

espuser 

gute 

rute 


MID.  ENGLISH. 

abounden 

bounden 

rebounden 

conscil 

acounte 

encountre 

fountein 

recounten 

remounten 

devouren 

flour 

spouse 

espousen 

goute 

route 


MODSBX. 

abound 

hound 

rebound 

counsel 

account 

encounter 

fountain 

recount 

remount 

devour 

fimoer 

spouse 

espouse 

gout 

rout 


PBONUNCIATIOir. 

ebaund 

baund  972 

ribaund 

caunsl 

acaunt 

encauntar      976 

fannten 

ricaunt 

rimaunt 

divaur  980 

flaner 

spauLZ 

cspauz 

gaut  984 

raat 


ruelo 


rouel 


rowel 


rouel 


ANGLO-FRENCH  DIPHTHONGS. 
ai,  By,  ae,  ao. 


FRENCH. 

MID.   ENGLISH. 

MODERN. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

alaye 

alaye 

alloy 

eloi 

araycr 

arayen 

array 

or^i 

988 

assai 
brayer 

assai 
brayen 

assay 
bray 

ffisei 
brei 

convayer 

delay 

eflPrai 

conveien 

delay 

effray 

convey 

delay 

fray 

convei 

delei 

frei 

992 

jay 

lay 

iay 

lay 

lay 

iei 
lei 

paie 

paye 

pay 

pei 

996 

praier 

praycn 

pray 

pr6i 

praye 

preie 

prey 

prei 

rai 
aide 

ray 
aide 

ray 
aid 

rei 
eid 

1000 

waif 

waif 

waif 

weif 

assailir 

assailen 

assail 

seseil 

bailler 

baillen 

bail 

beil 

bailif 

bailif 

bailiff 

bailif 

1004 
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ai,  ay,  ae,  ao  (continued). 


FBXSICK* 

lUle 

r 

Lie 

)ur 

le 

aener 

(••) 

I 
e 

e 

jre 

or 

:e 

ter 


MID.   SN0U8U. 

entraille 

faillen 

paile 

quaille 

taile 

taillour 

chaine 

enchainen 

gain 

grain 

peine 

plain 

afaire 

aier,  air 

chaiere 

raisin 

agait 

caitif 

traitour 

waite 

waiten 


-      MODEBN. 

entrails 

fail 

pail 

quail 

entail 

tailor 

chain 

chain,  V. 

gain 

grain 

pain 

plain 

affair 

air 

chair 

raisin 

await,  wait 

caitiff 

traitor 

wait,  8. 

wait,  V. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

entreils 

feil 

peil 

cweU  1008 

enteil 

teilar 

chein 

ch^in  1012 

gein 

grein 

pein 

plein  1016 

9f6ir 

^ir 

ch^ir 

reison  1020 

weit 

ceitif 

treiter 

weit  1024 

w6it 


3 

gaole 

gaol 

jeil 

,plai 
er 

quay 

plee,  play 
traiten 

quay 

plea 

treat 

kii 

plii 

triit 

1028 

int 

(?) 

peasant 

pesant 

3 

ant 

taiUe 
yaillant 

tally 
valiant 

t4Rli 

vaeliant 

1032 

dty  exploit 

esploit 

exploit 

exploit 

tour 

anditonr 

auditor 

i>odit8r 

irer 

augurer 

augur 

o^gar 

nt 

avaunt 

acaunt 

evoont 

le 

baude 

hawd 

Ibhd 

n 

braun 

brawn 

broon 

e 

cause 

cause 

cho8 

K)ur 

daubour 

dauber 

d^^bor 

)ero 

hauberk 

hauberk 

ho^bark 

Lcee 

causee 

causeway 

co^wei 

1036 


1040 


fraude 

haunter 

laonde 

haiinten 
launde 

fraud 
haunt 
hten 

frobd 
lioout 
]66n 

1044 

kvendcr 

lavender 

laundrtu 

laondres 

gaugoour 
cLaungc 
graungo 

eauvete 

gaugcour 
cliaunge  , 
graungo 
sauven 

aauvete 

ga«ger 
grange 

geijw 
cbeinj 
grfiinj 

seifti 

104a 

raumper 

avauntgarde 

frflttnkelayn 
raundoun 

rampcn 

ahandonen  . 
avauntgarde 
fraukeleyn 
raundoun 

rump 

lalinon 

abandon 

vanguard 

/ranklin 

random 

nemp 

8b«ndan 
vffingaid 
fnenblin 
rsBDd'im 

1052 

lose 

aUDt« 
brauncha 
chaunce 
chauncelcr 

airnte 
braunche 
chaunce 
ehauncoler 

a,mt 
branch 

ehandUr 

aant 
braanch 

chaancelar 

1060 

chaunt 

remaunder 

esclaundre 

chaunt 
remannden 

eclaondre 

ehant 

remand 

Blander 

chaant 
rimaand 
slaandar 

1064 

dean 

doen 

dean 

diia 

creatur 

creature 

ereatur* 

criichar 

realme 

realme 

realm 

relm 

ee. 

degree 

degree 

d^ree 

degrii 
aii 

107J 

meen  {adj.) 

meen 

mtan 

mun 

M»e 

lees 

leea 

Ua>e 

liia 

1076 

pec8 

peca 

peace 

pus 
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ei,  ey. 


FREKCa. 

MI]>.   SNOLT8H. 

MODE&K. 

PROlrnNCIATION. 

afProi 

afray 

affray 

ofrei 

conveier 

conveien 

convey 

canvei 

fei  (feid) 

fei,  fey 

faith 

feith 

1080 

obeier 

obeien 

obey 

abei 

purveier 

purveien 

purvey 

pervei 

veil 

veile 

veil 

veil^ 

dedeigne  («.) 

dedaigne 

disdain 

disdein 

1084 

demeine 

demeine 

domain 

domein 

destreindre 

distreinen 

dintrain 

distrein 

feindre 

feinen 

feign 

fein 

ordeiner 

ordeinen 

ordain 

oodein 

1088 

r^ines 

reines 

reins 

reinz 

remeindre  (».) 

(?) 

remainder 

rem^indor 

restreindre 

restreinen 

restrain 

restrain 

veyn 

vein 

vain 

vein 

1092 

veyne 

veine 

9            ^ 

vein 

vein 

meinprise 

mempnse 

matnprue 

meinpraiz 

aqueyntance  («.)  aqueintance 

acquaintance 

ecweintens 

ateinte 

ateinte 

attaint 

ot^int 

1096 

compleynt 

compleint 

complaint 

compleint 

peynt 

peint 

paint 

peint 

pleinte 

pleinte 

plaint 

pleint 

pleintif 

pleintif 

plaintiff 

pleintif 

1100 

queynt  {adj\) 

qneint 

quaint 

cweint 

seint 

seint 

saint 

seint 

eise 

eise 

ease 

•  • 

uz 

despeir  (».) 

despeir 

despair 

despeir 

1104 

empeirer 

empeiren 

impair 

impeir 

feire 

feire 

fair 

feir 

heire 

heire 

heir 

eir 

meire 

meire 

mayor 

meir 

1108 

preiere 

preiere 

prayer 

preir 

repeirer 

repairen 

repair 

npeir 

meynour 

.(?) 

mainour f  manner  rnxBuat 

preiser 

preisen 

praise 

prciz 

1112 

estreit 

streit 

strait 

streit 

deceit 

deceit 

deceit 

desiit 

receite 

receite 

receipt 

resiit 

seiser 

seisen 

seiu 

siiz 

1116 

seisuie 

seisine 

seisin 

siizin 

seison,  sesun 

seson 

season 

siizn 

88^ 
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FRENCH. 

leisir 
pleisir 


ei,  ey,  eo  {continued). 


MID.  BNOLI8H. 


leisir 
plesure  (?) 


KODEBN. 


leisure 
pleasure 


PROKUXCIATIOV. 


lezhor 
plezhar 


1120 


obeys 
peiser 
Teiage 


cbois 

peisen 

viago 


choice 

poise 

voyage 


cbois 

poiz 

voiej 


veirdit 


verdit 


verdict 


vardict 


1124 


people 


people,  peple      people 


piipl 


eu< 


adeu 

beute 

geu 

adeu 

beute 

jew 

adieu 

beauty 

Jew 

odiu 
biuti 
Ju 

1128 

ewere 
fewaile 
deuce 
peutre 

ewere 
fewaile 
deus 
peutre 

ewer 
fuel 
deuce 
pewter 

luar 
fiuel 
dius 
piutor 

1132 

reule 

asseurance 

scurte 

reule 

assurance 

seurte 

rule 
(?)       assurance 
surety 

ml 

oshuurans 

sbuurti 

feun 

fawn 

fawn 

fo^n 

1136 

ie. 

niece 

nece,  neice          niece 

nils 

piece 
cbief 
grief 
relief 

pece 
chief 
grief 
relief 

piece 
chief 
grief 
relief 

pns 
chiif 
griif 
reliif 

1140 

siege 
piere 

siege 
pere 

Siege 
pier 

SllJ 

piior 

ieur,  oe. 

view 
octaves 

vew 
utas 

view 
utas 

viuu 
iuutflcs 

1144 
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oe 

(eofUinued), 

\ 

>^BNCH. 

MID.   ENGLISH.                   MODB&N. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

jver, 

re- 

ver 

removen 

remove 

remuuv 

rfu 

courfew 

curfew 

korfiuu 

IT 

sufiren 

suffer 

safar             1148 

(*•) 

toil 

toil 

toil 

oi,  oy. 


ier 

coy 
emploicn 

coy 
employ 

COl 

emploi 

r 

enjoien 

enjoy 

enjoi 

loye 
loyal 

3^ 
loyal 

101 

loial 

VOIS 

votee 

vois 

• 

voiden 

voidf  V. 

void 

)  {pr.  B.) 

assoilen 

aseoil 

osoil 

1 

boilen 

boil 

boil 

Her 

oile 

despoilen 

foil 

oile 

despoil 

foil 

oil 

despoil 

foil 

oil 

)oil 

soil 

soil 

soil 

dre 

adjoinen 

adjoin 

ojoin 

coyng 

coin 
enoint 

com 
anointed 

com 
anointed 

0 

acnt 

]omen 
oinement 

torn 
ointment 

join 
ointment 

point 

point 

point 

noise 

noise 

noiz 

oistre 

oyster 

oistar 

poisen 

potse 

poiz 

poison 
moyte 

poison 
moiety 

poizn 
moieti 

U.  Trani.  1888-8^. 


1152 


1156 


1160 


1164 


1168 


1172 


juel 

jowel 

jewel 

jiucl 

cuilte 

quilt 

quilt 

cwilt 

a 

cullen 
oinoun 

cull 
onion 

cal 
anian 

1176 

APP.   H 


90^ 
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ou,  our. 


FRENCH. 

toumbe 


MID.    BNOLI8H. 

tonmbe  tomb 


MODBBN.  PBOin7NCI13I09. 

tunin 


alower 

avower 

avoueson 

bowel 

dowere 

pouer 

voucher 

poudre 

acoontc  («.) 

amoimter 

bounte 

counte 

conntenaiice 

foimdre 

goTine 

moimtaignc 

noun 

boure 

flour 

tour 

ouster 

doutc  («.) 

outrage 


double 

frount 

coureour 

jouste 

moustre 


alouen 

avouen 

avoueison 

bouel 

douere 

pouer 

voucben 

poudre 

acounte 

amounten 

bounte 

counte 

countenance 

founden 

goune 

mountaine 

noun 

boure 

flour 

tour 

ousten 

doute 

outrage 


double 

front 

coriour 

jouste 

moustre 


alhw 

avow 

advowson 

bowel 

dower 

power 

vouch 

powder 

account 

amount 

bounty 

county 

countenance^ 

found,  V. 

gown 

mountain 

noun 

hour 

flour  J  flower 

tower 

oust 

doubt 

outrage 


double 

front 

courier 

joust 

muster 


slau 

evaa  1180 

odvauzan 

baud 

dauar 

pauar  1184 

vaach 

paudar 

acaont 

amaunt        1188 

baunti 

caanti 

caontenans 

faund  1192 

gaun 

maunten 

naun 

aur  1196 

flanar 

tanar 

aust 

daut  1200 

autreij 


dobl 

frant 

cariar 

jast 

mastar 


1204 


enfourmer 
cours 
recours 
court 


clone 
enrouler 
cscrouet 
roule 


cnformen 
cours 
recours 
court 


cloue,  clowe 
enroUon 
scroue 
roule 


inform 
course 
recourse 
court 


clove 
enroll 

scrowy  scroll 
roU 


infbom 
cobrs 
ricbbrs 
c66rt 


clouv 
enroul 
scroul 
roul 


1208 


1212 


ua. 


assuager 


assuagen 


assuage 


aesweij 
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ui 


FRKNCH. 

MID.   ENGLISH. 

MODERN. 

PB0NX7NCIATI0N. 

ruire 

dcstruion 

destroy 

destroi          1216 

li  («.) 
iller 

anoy 
broileii 

annoy 
broil 

eenoi 
broil 

Uer 

moillen 

moil 

moil 

liller 

recoilen 

recoil 

ricoil            1220 

pew 


pew 


piu 


ALPHABETICAL    INDEX. 


idon  58,  1054 
e  247,  412 
6  257 

!8S2 

«yl 

iiid971 
idance  876 
ment  413 
lge293 
pt,  365 

mpli8h703,918 
rd727 
St  804 

uiit975,  1187 
aed926 
stom  904 
eye  472 
evement,  473 
laintance  1095 
lit  596 
m  5 
nant  11 
tion  553 
a  1126 
in  1163 
um777 
idge  856 
onish  708 
tery  859 
ince  84 
intage  85 
!ntl2 
mtoie  351 
srsary  13 
Tsity  614 
C6  658 
iwmn  1181 
r  1017 


affection  281 
affiance  608 
affinity  573 
affirm  503 
affliction  550 
affray  479,  1078 
agate  15 
age  220 
agistment  593 
agreeable  427 
agne  219 
aid  1000 
air  1018 
alien  229 
allege  291 
allegiance  681 
allegory  20 
alliance  609 
allow  1179 
alloy  987 
ally  618 
almond  38 
altar  41 
alum  21 
amass  173 
ambush  318 
amend  333 
amercement  488 
amount  1188 
ancestor  59 
angel  241 
an^ish  60 
anise  61 
annoy  1217 
annuity  927 
annul  860 
anointed  1165 
apostle  751 


apparel  144 
appeal  303 
apprentice  348 
approach  821 
appurtenance  894 
arblast  37 
arc  104 
archer  105 
arm  106 
armour  107 
arraign  478 
arrange  364 
array  988 
arrear  632 
arrest  393 
arrive  675 
arson  108 
art  109 
assail  1002 
assault  42 
assay  989 
assemble  305 
assent  349 
assessor  380 
assign  627 
assize  657 
assoil  1157 
assuage  1215 
assumption  864 
assurance  1134 
attach  9 
attaint  1096 
attempt  306 
attend  334 
attire  651 
attorney  778 
auditor  1034 
augur  1035 


aunt  1058 
authentic  350 
autumnal  865 
a?aunt  1036 
aver  496 
avow  1180 
await,  wait  1021 
award  159 

bachelor  10 
bail  1003 
bailiff  1004 
balance  22 
bale  230 
balm  180 
ban  62 
banner  63 
banish  64 
baptism  99 
bar  111 
barber  110 
barge  113 
bargain  112 
baron  147 
barrel  146 
barren  145 
base  248 
basin  204 
bastard  174 
batter  187 
battle  186 
bawd  1037 
beak  448 
beast  463 
beauty  1127 
beef  439 
benefit  321 
benison  322 


92^ 
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heijl  540 
benege  442 
bUl668 
biUet  564 
bittern  925 
blame  233 
blandish  66 
blank  65 
blanket  67 
blazon  249 
blemish  307 
blonde  919 
boil  1168 
boot  809 
botch,  688 
bound  972 
bounty  1189 
bowel' 11 82 
branch  1059 
brand  68 
brawn  1038 
bray  990 
breach  432 
brevity  420 
brief  440 
broach  819 
broil  1218 
broker  820 
buckle  849 
buckler  764 
bud^  762 
buffet  855 
bull  914 
burgess  885 
burnish  888 
bushel  917 
butcher  760 
butler  786 
butt  908 
button  909 

ca^  221 
caitiff  1022 
canine  240 
canvas  69 
cap  100 
capo  243 
capon  244 
car  118 
carcase  114 
card  117 
carfax  116 
carol  160 
caFpenter  116 
carriage  149 
carrion  161 
carry  148 
case  250 
case  (box)  261 
cause  1039 


causeway  1042 
cave  268 
cease  455 
cedar  434 
cell  294 
cellar  295 
cemetery  606 
censure  343 
certain  518 
chain  («.)  1011 
chain  (r.)  1012 
chair  1019 
challenge  23 
chalice  24 
chamber  234 
champion  48 
chance  1060 
chanceUor  1061 
chancery  86 
chandler  1062 
change  1048 
channel  70 
chant  1063 
chapel  101 
chaplain  102 
chnpter  103 
chaqife  119 
chanot 162 
charity  163 
charm  120 
charter  121 
chase  205 
chastity  176 
chattels  188 
cheer  634 
chemise  679 
cherry  641 
chestnut  394 
chief  1139 
chieftain  474 
chimney  669 
chine  637 
chivalry  603 
choice  1121 
Christian  694 
chronicle  716 
citizen  697 
claim  236 
clamour  49 
claret  154 
clear  633 
clergy  600 
clerk  623 
client  619 
cloak  822 
cloister  815 
close  833 
clove  1211 
coast  837 
coat  841 


coffer  691 
coffin  690 
coin  1164 
coUege  696 
colour  766 
column  697 
combat  767 
comet  704 
comfort  772 
command  87 
commence  328 
commission  589 
common,  705 
company  866 
compass  768 
compel  296 
complaint  1097 
conceal  449 
conclusion  953 
concord  709 
condition  554 
conduit  771 
coney  881 
confess  381 
confusion  954 
conquer  710 
conscience  711 
consent  352 
contempt  308 
contention  330 
continue  574 
contract  712 
contrary  718 
convent  920 
converse  714 
convey  991,  1079 
copy  720 
cord  728 
corner  737 
coroner  748 
corpse  740 
correction  282 
corruption  879 
cost  922 
cotton,  763 
couch  967 
counsel  797,  974 
countenance  1191 
counterplead  799 
countess  798 
country  878 
county  1190 
courage  900 
courier  1204 
course  1208 
court  1210 
courtesy  895 
cousin  901 
covert  791 
coward  963 


coy  1150 
creature  1070 
credence  436 
creditor  285 
crerioe  421 
erier  642 
crocodile  685 
crown  800 
crucify  984 
cruel^  928 
cry  610 
cull  1176 
cup  880 
cure  942 
curfew  1147 
curlew  779 
curtain  896 
custom  905 
cutler  787 
cypress  648 

dace  171 
damage  50 
dame  236 
damsel  51 
dance  88 
dart  122 
date  258 
dauber  1040 
daunt  95 
dean  1069 
debate  259 
debt  414 
decease  456 
deceit  1114 
declare  167 
decline  634 
decrease  467 
decree  428 
dcfaiUt  43 
defence  329 
defer  511 
decree  1072 
deity  429 
delay  992 
delight  669 
deliver  604 
deluge  297 
demand  89 
demesne  458 
denizen  359 
depart  123 
depose  834 
depression  389 
deputy  367 
descend  335 
desert  373 
desire  652 
despair  1104 
despise  660 
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98^ 


1159 

)95 

1216 

ion  861 

>n6 

.31 

61 

.823 

m 

558 
3  565 

$43 
649 

237 
(06 
11415 
m  902 
1084 

659 

1086 
)81 

r42 

357 
407 
382 
35 
592 
J22 
686 
98 
1085 
32 
202 
200 
183 
96 
16 
52 
) 
5 

773 
3 

14 

3 

5,  1103 

'6 

955 

6  289 

283 

t298 

206 

309 
1161 
90 

Br976 
jr867 
70 
)43 


engage  222 
engine  339 
entrance  91 
enjoy  1152 
enlace  207 
enmity  338 
enquire  485 
enrich  555 
enroll  1212 
ensign  344 
ent^  1009 
enter  363 
entrails  1015 
environ  653 
envy  358 
equity  372 
ermine  506 
err  513 
escape  245 
escheat  466 
eschew  930 
espouse  983 
espy  620 
estate  260 
estrange  242 
evasion  252 
evidence  422 
ewer  1129 
examine  52 
exception  368 
excess  383 
excuse  946 
exploit  1033 

fable  201 
face  209 
faU  1006 
fair  1106 
faith  1080 
falcon  44 
false  45 
fame  238 
farm  524 
farrier  645 
fashion  178 
favour  269 
fawn  1136 
fealty  1066 
feast  464 
feat  467 
feature  468 
feign  1087 
felon  299 
female  453 
fever  475 
fief  441 
fierce  535 
fig  678 
fine  639 
flame  239 


fletcher  284 

flour,   flower    981, 

1197 
foil  1160 
folly  699 
fool  810 
force  723 
forest  749 
forfeit  730 
forge  731 
form  735 
fosse  752 
found  (r.)  1192 
fountain  977 
franchise  71 
franklin  1056 
fraud  1043 
fray  993 
friar  547 
front  1203 
fruit  969 
fry  611 
fuel  1130 
fur  782 
furbish  780 
furnish  781 
fustian  906 
future  960 

gab  3 
gage  224 
gam  1013 
galley  25 
gallon  27 
gallop  26 
gaol  1026 
garden  125 
garland  525 
garment  126 
gamer  626 
garrison  156 
garter  127 
ganger  1047 
gem  310 
giant  612 
glebe  430 
glory  732 
glutton  910 
gout  984 
govern  793 
gown  1198 
grace  210 
grain  1014 
grammar  53 
grange  1049 
grant  92 
gravel  193 
grief  1140 
grievance  476 
guarantee  155 


guard  124 
guerdon  494 
guile  631 
guise  662 
gutter  911 

habit  4 
hackney  18 
hamlet  54 
hardy  128 
harness  527 
haste  263 
hauberk  1041 
haunt  1044 
heir  1107 
herb  487 
hermit  497 
homage  706 
honour  716 
host  838 
hour  1196 
huge  808 
huUc  861 
humble  83d 
humour  937 
hurt  897 
hutch  853 

ignorance  559 
image  670 
impair  1105 
impeach  469 
implead  436 
incense  361 
incline  636 
increase  465 
infirmity  504 
inform  1207 
injury  575 
inquest  408 
instance  576 
inter  512 
interpose  835 
intrusion  966 
ire  664 
isle  667 
issue  585 
ivory  676 

jangle  72 
jasper  176 
jay  994 
jealous  300 
lest  396 
jet  416 
Jew  1128 
jewel  1174 
loin  1166 
jollity  700 
journey  783 
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joust  1205 
Joy  1163 
judge  867 
juggler  868 
juncture  872 
juror  944 
justice  907 

labour  202 
laity  200 
lake  228 
lamp  65 
lamprey  66 
lance  93 
language  73 
languor  74 
larder  129 
large  130 
laundress  1046 
lawn  1045 
lay  996 
leal  1067 
lease  1076 
legate  288 
legion  446 
leisure  1119 
leopard  369 
leper  370 
lesson  377 
letter  417 
leveret  424 
levy  423 
Ubel  615 
license  616 
liege  680 
limit  571 
line  640 
lion  613 
lioness  484 
litter  598 
lizard  409 
lodge  694 
loyal  1154 
luiury  912 

mace  211 
mackerel  19 
mainour,   manner 

1112 
mainprise  1091 
majesty  17 
malady  28 
mule  231 
malice  29 
mallard  30 
manner  75 
mansion  76 
mantle  77 
marble  131 
march  132 


marquis  133 
marriage  157 
marsh  136 
marshal  134 
martyr  136 
marvel  628 
mason  212 
matins  190 
matron  266 
matter  189 
mavis  270 
maxim  198 
mayor  1108 
meagre  445 
mean  1074 
measure  403 
meddle  286 
melancholy  47 
melody  301 
member  311 
memory  312 
menace  98 
mention  331 
mercery  489 
mercy  490 
merchant  172 
merit  542 
merle  502 
mess  386 
message  384 
messuage  402 
metal  418 
mockery  695 
moiety  1173 
moil  1219 
molest  397 
moment  830 
money  774 

monster  717 
morsel  741 
mortar  743 
mount  801 
mountain  1194 
more  811 
miner  641 
minish  360 
minister  577 
miniver  363 
minstrel  362 
miracle  683 
mischief  410 
miscreant  411 
mitre  671 
mirror  684 
murder  884 
murrain  786 
music  949 
muster  1206 
mute  961 
mutton  789 


nation  216 
nature  267 
navy  271 
neat  419 
negligence  290 
nephew  287 
nerve  498 
niece  1137 
noble  817 
noise  1169 
nonage  718 
notary  842 
note  843 
notice  844 
noun  1196 
novel  757 
nuisance  947 
null  852 
number  869 
nurse  784 
nurture  898 

obey  1081 
oblation  216 
oblige  626 
obscure  946 
obsequies  682 
obstacle  683 
Occident  687 
ocean  824 
odour  826 
offence  346 
office  692 
oil  1161 
ointment  1167 
olive  701 
omission  590 
onion  1177 
opinion  578 
oppression  390 
ordain  1088 
order  739 
orient  733 
orison  760 
ounce  970 
oust  1 199 
outrage  1201 
oyster  1170 

page  225 
pan  1007 
pain  1016 
paint  1098 
palace  31 
palfrey  46 
palm  39 
palmer  40 
pan  78 
pantry  79 
parcel  137 


pardon  139 
parliament  140 
parent  169 
parish  168 
paraon  630 
part  141 
party  142 
partner  138 
partridge  629 
pass  181 
passion  179 
paste  264 
pastor  188 
pasture  184 
patent  261 
patience  217 
patron  266 
pavement  272 
pay  996 
peace  1077 
peasant  1030 
peck  277 
peer  536 
pen  342 
penance  323 
pension  332 
perch  491 
perform  921 
peril  643 
person  615 
people  1125 
pew  1221 
pewter  1132 
pheasant  374 
piece  1138 
pier  1143 
pierce  537 
pi^on  660 
piicrim  304 
pillar  666 
pillory  567 
pipe  650 
pity  699 
place  213 
plain  1016 
plaint  1099 
plaintiff  1100 
planet  80 
plaster  182 
plate  262 
plea  1028 
plead  437 
pleasure  1120 
pledge  292 
plenty  354 
plover  794 
plume  938 
plimge  877 
ply  622 
point  1168 
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122,  1171 

1172 

2 

^4 

e738 

o 

'44 

r46 

726 

839 
[ 

755 
^56 
er828 

1186 
1184 
L112 
>7 
1109 

431 

302 

375 
86 
»8 
63 
>33 
579 
45 
586 
64 

N38 
93 

3  707 
fe721 
U3 
»7d8 
;759 
8  964 
)15 
916 
86  883 
387 
892 
t891 
193 

1082 

008 
1101 

I    (crossbow ' 
166 
1546 
161 
•162 
027 
n  398 
23 
174 
>0 
ice  601 


rage  226 
rauin  1U20 
nmp  1052 
ranoom  1057 
rank  320 
rankle  81 
rascal  185 
rate  263 
ray  999 
realm  1071 
reargoard  538 
reason  461 
rebound  973 
rebut  788 
receipt  1115 
Incite  672 
lecluse  948 
recoil  1220 
record  278 
recount  978 
recourse  1209 
recoTer  795 
rector  279 
redress  387 
refrain  480 
refresh  391 
refuse  950 
r^on  447 
renearse  492 
reign  481 
rein  482 
reins  1089 
relief  1141 
release  460 
relieve  477 
remainder  1090 
remand  1064 
remount  979 
remove  1146 
renounce  969 
renown  968 
repair  1110 
repose  836 
reproach  825 
reprove  814 
repugn  936 
request  399 
require  486 
rescue  376 
resemble  313 
resist  595 
resort  747 
respond  719 
restore  807 
restrain  1091 
retail  469 
retreat  470 
return  889 
reveal  450 
reverse  516 


revert  519 
revest  400 
revive  677 
reward  163 
ribald  548 
ribbon  924 
rice  665 
riches  556 
riot  646 
river  605 
roast  840 
rob  684 
robe  818 
rock  689 
roll  1214 
rout  985 
rowel  986 
rubbish  761 
ruby  933 
rule  1133 
rumour  939 

sack  7 
sacrifice  8 
safety  1051 
saflfron  14 
saint  1102 
salmon  1053 
sample  57 
savage  194 
save  1050 
saviour  273 
savour  274 
scarcity  168 
scarlet  143 
sceptre  366 
scorch  725 
scorpion  739 
scourge  886 
scripture  581 
screw,  scroll  1213 
seal  1068 
search  493 
season  1118 
second  280 
secret  433 
see  1073 
seignor  454 
seisin  1117 
seize  1116 
sense  346 
sentence  355 
serf  499 
sergeant  531 
sermon  607 
serpent  510 
servant  521 
service  522 
session  392 
sever  425 


siege  1142 
sign  628 
silence  632 
simple  572 
sire  655 
site  673 
skirmish  505 
slander  1065 
soil  1162 
sojourn  765 
solace  702 
soldier  829 
sorcery  724 
sound  802 
space  208 
spawn  96 
spend  336 
spine  638 
spirit  582 
spouse  982 
squire  621 
stage  223 
standard  319 
staple  246 
stature  191 
statute  192 
stole  827 
store  805 
story  806 
strait  1113 
strife  625 
stover  792 
subject  845 
substance  840 
subtlety  790 
suburb  847 
succour  850 
sudden  763 
sue  931 
suffer  1148 
sugar  913 
smt  962 
sum  870 
summon  769 
supper  77« 
surety  1135 
sustain  483 

table  203 
tailor  1010 
talent  32 
tally  1031 
talon  33 
tanner  82 
taste  255 
tavern  195 
tax  199 
teal  451 
temper  310 
tempest  314 
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temple  315 
tenant  324 
tenement  325 
tenor  326 
tense  347 
tent  356 
tenure  327 
term  508 
texture  426 
tierce  539 
tiger  630 
title  674 
toU  1149 
tomb  1178 
torment  736 
touch  854 
tourney  923 
towel  965 
tower  1198 
trace  214 
traitor  1023 
trance  94 
translate  264 
trayerse  197 
travail  196 
treachery  557 
treason  462 
treasure  404 
treat  1029 
treatise  471 
treble  275 


tremble  317 
trespass  378 
tribute  549 
trifle  816 
trivet  371 
trouble  848 
truant  932 
trump  770 
truocneon  874 
trunk  873 
tumbril  871 
tun  775 
turbot  882 
turn  890 
turtle  899 
tyrant  656 

uncle  875 
union  940 
unity  941 
usflge  951 
usher  903 
usury  952 
utas  1145 

Tain  1092 
vale  232 
valiant  1082 
valley  34 
valour  35 


value  36 
vaneuard  1055 
vamty  83 
variance  170 
vassal  177 
vaunt  97 
veal  452 
veU  1083 
vein  1093 
vend  337 
vengeance  840 
venison  341 
vent  357 
verdict  1124 
verdure  495 
ver^  501 
verity  544 
vermin  509 
verse  517 
vesper  379 
vessel  888 
vest  401 
vetch  405 
vial  644 
viand  614 
vicar  551 
vice  617 
victor  552 
victual  602 
view  1144 
vigil  561 


vigour  562 
TiHain568 
vine  629 
vintner  580 
viol  624 
violence  647 
virgin  607 
virtue  520 
visage  587 
Tiscount  668 
vision  591 
visit  588 
voice  1155 
void  (v,)  1156 
vouch  1186 
vow  (9,)  803 
vow  («.)  966 
▼ovage  1123 
vultiue  866 


wafer  218 
wage  227 
wbS  1001 
vrait  («.}  1024 
wait  (v.)  1025 
wardrobe  160 
warrant  166 
warren  164 
waste  266 
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APPENDIX     V. 


ONE  WORD  MORE  ON  "  ARTICHOKE ". 


Ix  the  third  note  of  my  paper  "Neo-Latin  Names  for 
Artichokc^\  which  I  had  the  honour  to  read  before  tlio 
Philological  Society  last  June,  I  said  that  cacoccitth  and 
caccociuhy  two  words  used  in  Sicily  for  "  artichoke",  seem 
to  be  nothing  else  than  the  diminutive  form  of  icaicroci  an 
original  Greek  word  of  Sicily  also,  and  I  entered  into  some 
details  in  confirmation  of  that  opinion.  I  was  not,  however, 
aware  at  that  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Sicilian  word 
carcocciiifa,  a  synonyme  of  ca<^occiuia,  although  much  less  in 
use  than  the  first.  Carcocciuh,  in  fact,  is  not  to  be  found 
even  in  the  second  edition  of  Mortillaro's  rather  rich  Sicilian 
dictionary,  but  the  still  richer  dictionary  by  Traina  registers 
this  word,  although  referring  it  to  cacocciula.  Carcoccitila 
then,  preceded  by  *,  ought  to  be  added  to  my  list  of  Nco- 
Latin  Names  immediately  after  ca<*o€ciula,  and  both  ought 
to  be  followed  by  the  figure  2,  as  cacocciula  indeed  is  followed 
by  it  in  the  first  edition  of  my  paper  printed  in  the  "Aca- 
demy", March  15,  1884.  The  form  carcocciuhf,  in  fact,  as 
Prof.  Schuchardt  writes  me,  cannot  be  separated  from  cacoc' 
ciula  and  both  (I  entirely  agree  with  him)  belong  to  the 
same  type  as  the  Neapolitan  carcioffola. 

Finally  I  would  observe :  1°.  That  the  names  of  the  car- 
doon,  known  from  the  most  ancient  times,  of  the  thistle, 
of  the  chard,  both  wild  and  esculent,  and  their  different 
species  or  varieties,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  wild  arti- 
choke (for  there  are  both  wild  and  cultivated  artichokes  or 
Cynarm  Scolymi  of  the  botanists,  as  of  course  no  botanist 
could  ever  have  supposed  that  any  cultivated  plant  whatever 
did  not  necessarily  imply  the  previous  existence  of  a  wild 
one),  have  been  very  often  confounded  under  the  names  of 
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KaKTOQ  and  cactus;  2°.  That  ''artichaut  sauvage"  is  found 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy 
at  the  word  "  chardonnctte",  as  well  as  in  the  dictionary  of 
Tr^voux,  where  it  is  said  at  p.  536,  coL  2,  lin.  31,  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  edition  of  1771  of  this  celebrated  work : 
"  On  distingue  les  arfichants  'en  ceux  qu'on  cultive,  et  en 
sauvagcs",  and  also  in  the  last  edition  of  the  dictionary  of 
the  Academy  of  "La  Crusca",  which  admits  "carciofo  sal- 
vatico"  at  p.  563,  col.  1,  lin.  24,  of  vol.  2 ;  3^  That,  at  Pos- 
chiavo,  a  town  of  Switzerland  in  the  Canton  of  the  Qrisons, 
where  the  Milanese  subdialect  of  Yaltellina  is  spoken, 
articioch  means  "artichoke"  as  well  as  "thistle",  the  latter, 
when  is  tender,  being  usually  eaten  in  that  town ;  as  may  be 
seen  at  p.  375  of  Monti's  excellent  "  Yocabolario  dei  dialetti 
della  cittd  e  diocesi  di  Como":  ABncidcH,  Carciqfo.— 
Pose.  id.  e  Cardo  selmtico.  Iti  si  tnatigia  anche  il  selta- 
two,  quando  i  tenero;  4°.  That  nothing  proves  that  arii" 
cactus,  articoctus,  articoccus,  and  articoccalus  (all,  as  I  think, 
compound  words  from  icaicroc)  are  latinized  names  from  an 
hypothetic  articocco  and  that  they  may  have  not  been  in 
existence,  in  the  sense  of  "  wild  artichoke",  before  the  in- 
troduction of  artichokes  into  Europe  as  cultivated  vege- 
tables. In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  absence  of  proof 
either  of  historical  use,  or  of  botanistic  knowledge,  such  as 
might  have  existed  previous  to  1548,  are  not  arguments 
(as  being  only  negative  and  not  of  a  linguistical  nature) 
sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary  of  what  I  have  stated 
How  many  names  of  plants  have  not  been  added  by  modern 
botanists  to  those  which  old  botanists  forgot  to  register  in 
the  floras  composed  before  1548  ?  and  how  many  words, 
particularly  names  of  wild  plants  not  yet  generally  known, 
were,  in  spite  of  their  not  being  found  in  documents  anterior 
to  1548,  still  in  existence  at  that  time?  Historical  proofe 
are  certainly  valuable,  but  only  when  certain  intermediate 
forms  can  be  historically  proved,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Florio's*  archiciqffo,  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  any  good 
Italian  dictionary  either  ancient  or  modem,  nor  to  be  heard 
from  any  Italian  mouth,  nor  indeed  belonging  to  any  Neo- 
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Latin  dialect.  Diez  (p.  27  of  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
"  Etymologisches  TVorterbuch  der  romanisehen  Spraehen", 
Bonn,  1878),  Devic  (p.  12  of  his  "Supplement  au  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Littr^"),  Scheler  (p.  20  of  his  "  Dictionnaire 
d'^tymologie  fran9aise^  d'apres  les  resultats  do  la  science 
modeme ",  Paris,  1862),  Brachet  (p.  60  of  his  "  Dic- 
tionnaire etjrmologique  de  la  langue  francaise",  Paris), 
and  other  very  competent  modem  linguists  do  not  derive 
artichaut,  articioco,  etc.,  but  only  cavciofOy  alcachofa,  etc.,  from 
hanlwf.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  say  the  least,  to  admit 
what  is  stated  at  pp.  xvii-xviii  of  the  "  Monthly  Abstract 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society,  Session 
1883-4"  (to  which  paper  only  these  remarks  of  mine  refer), 
fjis.,  that  aHiciocco^  etc.,  derive  from  harshaf.  This  deriva- 
tion leaves  without  explanation  the  loss  of  the  initial  Arabic 
sound  and,  what  is  still  worse,  the  change  of  the  final /of 
the  same  language  into  k\  This  change,  in  fact,  would 
oblige  us  to  admit  the  intermediate  form  archiciqffb,  for  the 
existence  of  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  no  his- 
torical evidence  in  genuine  Italian  documents. 

Neither  do  I  see  that  the  introduction  of  the  plant  into 
Europe  from  Arabia  in  any  respects  necessitates  that  the 
name  by  which  it  became  known  should  also  be  of  Arabic 
origin.  Some  of  its  names  (those  which  I  have  pointed  out 
in  my  paper)  are  so  certainly,  as  camo/o  and  alcachofa,  but 
others,  as  articioco  and  artichaut,  seem  not  to  be  so.  Thus 
Italian  canneHu  (cinnamon)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Indian  name,  but  cinnamon  and  cannella  are  of  Indian  origin. 
What  happened  with  the  cinnamon  may  have  happened  with 
the  artichoke,  which  the  Neo-Latins  may  have  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  new  species  of  cactus  taken  in  the  sense  of 
"  cardoon",  etc. 

*  John  florio,  h,  about  1540,  attacked  Shakspere  and  was  satirised 
by  him  as  Holofernes  (a  pedantic  schoolmaster),  in  *^  Love's  Labour's 
lost".  Act  4,  Scene  1,  and  Act  5,  Scene  1  and  2.  {See  "Haydn's  Univer- 
sal Index  of  Biography,  edited  by  J.  Bertrand  Payne".    London,  1870.) 

L.-L.  Bonaparte. 
London,  7  November  1884. 


APPENDIX     VI- 

KEMARQUES   SDR  CERTAINES  ASSERTIONS 
DE  M.  J.  VINSON  CONCERNANT  LA 

LANGUE  BASQUE. 


M^*  J.  Vinson,  Frofesseur  d  I'Ecole  dcs  Langues  Oricntales 
de  Paris,  d  la  p.  222  du  tome  xvii  de  la  ''Revue  do  Linguistique 
et  de  Philologio  Compar^e",  aprSs  avoir  rendu  public  un  vieux 
texte  basque  dat^  de  1584  et  decouvert  par  M.  Communay, 
B^exprime  ainsi :  Si  Von  compare  la  lettre  d'JSchaux  (l*auteur  du 
texte)  au  "  Nouvean  Testament "  de  Ligarrague,  on  en  conclut  que 
ie  premier  document  se  rattache  au  bas-namrrais  oriental  ou  pent' 
litre  au  souletin,  tandis  que  k  second  appartient  au  bas-nacarrais 
occidental.  Quant  au  texte  d'Echaux,  il  nous  parait  que  les 
mots :  ou  petit-itre  au  souletin  devraient  £tre  supprim^s.  En 
effet,  les  formes  verbales  de  ce  document  prouvent  assez  que  son 
dialecte  se  rattache  presque  toujours  au  bas-navarrais  oriental, 
surtout  aux  vari^t^s  de  Cize  et  de  Mixe,  et  quolquefois,  mais 
bien  plus  rarement,  d  cello  de  I'Arberoue  ou  mSme  au  sous- 
dialecte  de  TAdour,  comme  saindut/an,  et  non  pas  sainduyaz  de 
la  p.  221,  oii  rintercalation  de  tj  indique  tout  aussi  bien  le 
langage  d'Ayberre  et  de  Briscous  que  le  vieux  souletin  du 
temps  de  Li9arrague,  dont  quelques  mots  sent  compares  par  cet 
auteur  d  ceux  de  son  vieux  labourdin.  De  toutes  les  formes 
Tcrbales  donn^es  par  M,  Vinson  aux  pp.  218-220,  il  n'y  en  a 
pas  une  seule,  excepte  zaituen  (gatueen  dans  le  manuscrit),  qui 
n'appartienne  au  bas-navarrais  oriental,  soit  exclusivement  soit 
en  commun  avec  le  souletin.  II  n'y  a  done  que  les  premieres 
qui  puissent  servir  d  prouver  la  nature  du  dialecte.  O'est  ainsi, 
en  effet^  que  l^  dikezi  (tu  I'auras),  fut,  resp.  2""  pers.  sing.,  et 
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non  pas,  comme  pensc  JI.  Vinson  (vous  pouvez  Tavoir,  aor. 
resp.  2*.  pers.),  est  en  souletm  "  dikezu";  2**.  darautzuMt 
(corrigez:  darauztuiaia),  soul,  "deizudala";  3*'.  cziizif,  "ezti- 
zut";  4".  baiiiif,  "beitut";  5".  dirauztazu,  "  deiztatzu";  6". 
baititui,  "beitutut";  7".  enizi,  "enizu";  8^  demkozttf,  "diozut'*; 
9**.  dirautazH,  "ditazu";  10^.  daraudaia,  "deitak";  IV.  eziizi, 
"cztizu";  12**.  zduf,  "zutut";  IS*",  daramefia,  "dammana"; 
14°.  davautzut  (je  les  ai  a  toi),  ct  non  pas  (je  Tai  a  vous), 
"deitzut";  15".  ezturautzut  (je  ne  les  al  pas  &  toi),  et  non  pas 
(je  nc  Tai  pas  ft  vous),  *' ezteitzut";  16**.  dizity  "dizut";  17". 
darakodala,  "deyodala";  1&**.  dutamiy  "dudana";  19**.  nukczn 
{tu  m^aitraa),  pour  (je  serai),  et  non  pas  (vous  pouvez  m'avoir) 
pour  (je  puis  etre),  en  soul,  aussi  "nukezu",  mais  seulement 
dans  le  sens  de  (jo  serai),  car  pour  (tu  m'auras)  ce  dialecte  a 
"naikezu";  20".  itzazii,  "etzatzu,  itzatzu";  21".  uitien,  "nutian". 
Quant  ft  la  nature  du  dialecte  du  Nouveau  Testament,  nous 
croyons  avoir  parfaitement  bien  d^montre  que  c'est  un  sous- 
dialecte  labourdin  eteint,  quoique  m^y  de  souletin  et  de  bas- 
navarrais.  II  etait  probablement  en  usage  ft  Briscous,  palrie 
de  Lifarrague,  bien  que  cette  locality  appartienno  maintenant 
au  sous- dialecte  bas-navarrais  oriental  de  TAdour.  II  differe 
aussi  du  bas-navarrais  occidental,  memo  de  celui  d'Ustaritz, 
qui  represento  la  variete  la  plus  rapprochee  du  labourdin. 
Ses  formes  vcrbales  et  nominales  les  plus  caracteristiques, 
contraircment  ft  ce  que  pense  3f,  Vinson,  le  rattachcnt  au 
labourdin,  comme  on  pent  le  voir  par  lo  tableau  suivant,  que 
nous  pourrions  facilement  augmenter. 


*  Les  formes  allocutives  sent  imprim<5es  en  italiqu^. 

t  La  forme  causative  baitayCf  pour  baitzaye,  ddrivo  de  dat/Cy  synonjme  de 
zai/e  "  il  est  ii  eux  '\  dans  le  basque  de  Li(;arrag%ie,  Elle  est  pi^cieuse,  cm 
elle  confirme,  selon  nous,  la  permutation  en  c?  du  s  des  terminatifs  &  legim^ 
indirect ;  et,  quoique  nous  ne  soyons  qu'un  simple  coUecteur  de  faits  mate* 
riels,  incapable  de  les  analyser,  d'en  rechercher  la  valeur  et  de  leur  dcnner 
une  concliudon  naturelle,  telle  du  moins  est  Topiniun  de  M,  Vinson  (wyes  p. 
2o2),  nous  nous  permettrons  do  conclure  que  puisquo  zaye  (Squivautt^t^ffyfi^ 
aussi  doit  equivuloir  u  za  sa  forme  primitive,  se  rattachaut  a  ts,  Uz,  iza,  iiss, 
et  izaiif  "  ($te"  et  ''eu ''  en  meme  temps  dans  cinq  sur  huit  ditJ^ctee  hta^ 
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VoiU  deux  phrases  du  Nouveau  Testament  de  Li9arrague,  qui  prouvent  que 
haUzayBf  causatif  de  saye^  et  baitaye,  causatif  de  daye,  sont  parfaitement 
Sjrnonymes  entre  eux:  1<».  Matth,  0-15.  edequiren  hmtzaye  escondua  "que  le 
Bouveau  mari^  leur  sera  6t^*';  2"*  Jud.  -13.  c^tWy  apprettatua  haitaye  ten^ 
hretaco  Uhumbean  "  auxquelles  est  r^serv^e  rol)6Curit^  des  t^n^bres**. 

M'*  Vinson,  h  la  p.  253  du  meme  volume  de  sa  ''Kevue*',  se  plait  a 
i^p^ter,  en  pure  perte  de  temps,  ses  objections  centre  ma  tbiSorie  verbale. 
Nous  ne  Timiterons  pas  en  hSpdtant  uos  r<3pon8e8,  que  nous  per^stons  k  re- 
garder  comme  plus  que  suffisantes  pour  prouver  qu'il  a  tort. 

Aux  pp.  285-386  du  mexQe  volume  de  sa  "  Beyue**,  il  critique  ainsi  la 
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phrase  basque  egurrakUa  gatztoa  f,  cit^e  par  Victor  Hugo  au  §y  de  la  pn> 
ml^re  partie  des  **  Travailleurs*':  Ces  deux  mots  sent  basques,  en  effet;  mm  U 
aurattfallu  enlever  V article  final  de  egwrraldia  devarU  le  qtudiJiotUi/galxto^ftd 
est  hiirmetM  d4terminS,  Deplus,  egurraldi  ouphUot  eguraldi  (cf,  le  Souktii 
egunaldi)  aproprement  le  sens  de  "beau  temps^^  timoin  le  proverbe  GoiU 
(6^012,  dans  "  le  Folklore'*,  est  seul  correct)  gorrik  euri  daidi,  arrats  gorrik 
eguraldi  "  Matin  rouge  fait  piuie^  soir  rouge  beau  temps  {of,  le  Folklore  da 
pays  basque, /Mir  Jul^en  Vinson,  1838,  p,  306).  II  s'associe  done  mal  owe  U 
mot  gaizto  ''  mSchant,  mauvais^. 

Nous  observerons  &  ce  sujct  que  eguraldia  gaiztoa  9  est  une  phrase  inter- 
rogative pouvant  etre  employ^  dans  la  conversation  d'une  mani^re  elliptiqoe 
pour  eguraldia  gaiztoa  daf  De  semblables  ellipses  ont  plus  ou  moins  Ika 
en  toutes  les  langues  dans  le  discours  neglig^ ;  de  sorte  que  si,  d'une  part, 
^'le  mauvais  temps'*  ne  pent  etre  traduit  que  ^r  eguraldi  gaiztoa,  d^nxitn 
part  "le  temps  est-il  mauvais?**  est  rendu  par  eguraldia  gaiztoa  daf  ei, 
elliptiquement,  meme  par  eguraldia  gaiztoa  f  tout  court.  (Cf.  le  proverin 
101  d*Oihenart:  Bihozaren  beharguile  mihia  'Ma  langue  est  Touuriere  du 
coiur**,  et  autres  ellipses  de  la  sorte,  ou  ne  figiure  aucun  terminatif  verbal). 

Quant  h  r  association  de  eguraldi  avec  gaiztoa,  elle  est  on  ne  peat  plus 
correcte ;  car,  si  le  sens  de  "  beau  temps**  est  donn^  h  eguraldi  dans  k 
"  Folklore"  cit^  par  M.  Vinson,  c*est  ]k  une  exception  qui  n*appartient  qu*aa 
langage  des  proverbes  et  qui  n*a  absolument  aucune  valeur  pour  infirmer 
Tusage  constant  des  Basques  ct  de  leurs  ^rivains  en  g^n^ral,  ainsi  que  Tauto- 
rit6  des  kxicographes,  tels  que  1°.  Larramendi,  qui  dans  eon  dictionnaire 
espagnol-basque  traduit  "  temporal,  bueno  6  mal  tiempo"  par  eguraldi  ona 
edo  gaiztoa ;  29,  Aizquibel,  qui  dans  son  dictionnaire  basque  espagnol  rend 
eguraldia  par  "el  temporal  bueno  6  malo**;  3°.  Zavala,  qui  dans  son  die* 
tionnaire  manuscrit,  dent  nous  sommes  Theureux  possesseur,  expliqne  "  tenh 
poral,  tiempo  bueno  6  malo  '*  par  egualdia,  forme  diSfinie  qui  a  l*a vantage  de 
nous  pcrmettre  dc  consid^rer  le  r  de  egurMia  ni  plus  ni  moius  euphonique 
quo  le  r  de  biirurik,  pour  buruik,  et  qui  nous  dispense  d'admettre,  avec 
Af,  van  Eys,  la  rare  permutation  de  n  en  r  en  egunaldi,  car  nous  admettons 
que  egu  pourrait  bien  etix)  la  forme  primitive  de  egunj  puisquc  egu  se  troure 
nssocitS  i\  aldi  en  biscaien  et  qu*en  aezcoan  il  signifio  "  aujourdliui**;  4?,  Enfin, 
ct  par  simple  sur^rogation,  memo  M,  van  Eys,  qui  dans  son  tres-fautif  et 
tres-incomplet  dictionnaire   basque-fran9ais  traduit  eguraldi,  egunaldi  par 
"temps'*.    Ih  meme,  au  xvi®  sidcle  {voyez  p.  635  du  "Memorial  Historico 
Espafiol".    Madrid,  18o4),  Garibay  traduisait  ainsi  son  proverbe  14 :  Egusqsi 
eta  euri,  Marti  eguraldi "  Sol  y  ajcua  tiempo  de  Mar^o."    Ce  n'est  done  que 
le  qualificatif  on  ou  gaizto  qui  indique  si  "  le  temps"  eguraldia,  egualdis, 
etfunaldia,  eyiinaldia,  selon  les  dialecteg,  est  bon  ou  mauvais.    Nous  croyons, 
par  consequent,  quo  Hugo,  ii  rexception  de  egurrtUdia,  incorrect,  et  qui  doit 
etre  remplaoS  par  eguraldia,  ne  m<5rite  aucun  reproche  quant  k  la  phnse 
interrogative,  elliptique  et  toute  fumilidro :  eguraldia  gaiztoa  ? 

L.-L.  Bonaparte. 

Londres,  le  28  Ociobre  1884. 
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'Abda'l-Ha]^  H&mid,  Turkish  drama- 
tist,  569. 

Abel,  Dr.  C,  *  Ilcbester  Lectures,'  637. 

Abu'l-Ghfezi,  *  Shajara-i-Turki,'  659. 

Adder,  names  of  the,  328. 

jijixes,  definition  of,  61». 

Africa,  the  Hamitic  Languages  of 
North,  672. 

Aeau  hingaage,  the,  676. 

Ahmed  Jevdet,  on  Turkish  rhetoric, 
671. 

Ahmed  Vefik  P&Bh&,  *  Chaghatai  Die- 
tionary,'  659. 

Airountf  a  misprint  for  aeeounty  Proe. 
'82-8,  ▼. 

Akerman,  'Wiltshire  Glossary,'  12. 

Akkadian  language,  the,  92 ;  example  of 
the,  94. 

Akkadians,  location  of  the,  99. 

Alakuloof,  a  Fuegian  language,  34. 

«« Albanian  in  Terra  d'Otranto,"  by 
Prince  L.-L.  Bonapaktk,  492-601. 

AUer^  Fr.,  etymology  of,  not  yet  ex- 
plained, 126. 

Alphabet  for  writing  the  South  An- 
daman and  Nicobar  languages,  49. 

Altain^(\j.rshaWiin^  cf.  altatgne.  126. 

Alton,  *Ladinischen  Idiome,'  142. 

Ambrosius,  T.,  *  Introduction  to  Chal- 
dee,'  550. 

PUl.  Tram.  1882-8^. 


Andamanese,  account  of  the,  and  re- 
searches into  the  language,  44  et  »^, 

Andernach,  a  town  on  the  Rhine, 
specimen  of  the  language  of,  as 
deduced  by  A.  J.  Ellis  from  Dr. 
Wenker's  *  Speech -Atlas,'  31. 

Andresen,  *  Roman  de  Ron,'  131. 

Anglesea  dialect,  English  words  in  the, 
Proe,  '82-8,  i. 

Anglicised  foreign  words  and  phrases,  7. 

Anglo-French  vowel-sounds,  46*. 

AnLrlo-Saxon,  prolessors  and  students 
of,  119. 

Annual  Address.  See  Ellis  and 
Murray. 

Antona-Truversi,  C,  mentioned.  140. 

Arian  philology,  108. 

Arian  ver»ua  Aryan,  111. 

"  Artichoke,"  Neo-F^tin  names  of  the, 
Appendix  III.,  p.  41*,  and  Ap- 
pendix v.,  p.  (l)t. 

Article f  derivation  of,  613. 

Artillery y  derivation  of,  614. 

As*ad  Efendi,  *  Turkish  Dictionary,' 
572. 

Ascoli,  <  I^ttera  Glottologica/  145. 

Aahlar,  derivation  of,  514. 

Aelope,  derivation  of,  611. 

Aspic,  names  of  the,  329. 

Asa,  derivati<m  of,  514. 

Assyria,  excavations  in,  79. 

Assyrian  language,  the,  92. 
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prvTcd  BctluKk  of  the  smir  ol,  7S ; 

philok«;c*l  procmi  ol  Sri.' 
JUtroaoaT.  cnftM*  ol  397. 
iltkiwoB.''rkTtIuKi  Gl^^jwnr/  IS. 
AabeitiB,  C.  *  H»t«re  de  I^  iMM^mt 

inn^^aiat,'  131. 

Aanriwr.  eontnlMaow  to  Okl  Fmck 

litcratOR,  127. 
Avmke,  dcriTadoB  of,  ol2. 
Axoo.  fT.  E.  A-,  "Gtonre  £Ik«*i  Uw 

o<  Dklcct.'  18. 
AnBeric,  J.,  'Ijt  diakcte  Booofal,* 

134. 
Azau.  G.,  *  DktioHHure  da  IdioBei 
;  136. 


Bibor.  tbe  Emperor,  'AmobiogTspiiT/ 

o59. 
BabTloBU,  excaratioBS  in.  79. 
BabTloman  lanfiiare,  tii«,  92. 
Bahder.   K.   too,   on  Tcrbal  abitract 

nootti,  116. 
Baincs*  B«t.  J.,AnthelaneQa^spoken 

at  Berriew.  30». 
Baku  *  £1  libro  de  la  Caza.*  141. 
*  Bakhtnrar-nama,*  Onigoor  Tosion  of 

tbe,  5^. 
Bammt,  *  HutofT    of   tbe    FlooTcnt 

W^nd;  132. 
Bii'C^tt,  msAmuz  oi,  12. 
Bart.>*.i,   A.,  *  Storia  della  letterasnia 

i'alijna.'  139.  140. 
Bart-^'h.  Kari.  tdit^r  of  Diei's  *  Leben 

und  Werke  dcr  Tr»:«abadur*.'  137. 
Bashkirs. '  l»T*-v>iLr5 '  oi  the,  640. 
Basqoe  cauiatiTe  *bai*  and  ne^itire 

'ez/  initial  mntatioDS  in,  172,  196. 

197. 
Ba>>:}ut:.  imtial  mutations  in.  164.  ISo. 
Ba««)ae,  the  simple  tenses  in,  bj  Prince 

L.-L.  Box.u>AnTV,  643. 
Batracbians,  nam€5  oU  330. 
B^udoin  de  CoartenaT,  Prof.,  on  tbe 

Resaniansc  .>37. 
Bavian  inscription,  tbe.  $6. 
Brl!.  MekiKr.  "  Visible  Sp«cb.'  100. 
BeIIan?«r.  *  Etudes  sor  la  rime  fran- 

i,-A\<e:  134. 
Berber,  or  libran  lancrnaffe,  573. 
Bero$ns.  r'anon  of.  79. 
Berlin,  G.,  on  .\s«Trian  nomerals,  82. 
Biblio^raphii-al     Lift.       Set     English 

Dialect  S.^cirty. 
Biblitrjraphr   of    works    and    antb«^rs 

quot^  in  Prince  Bonaparte's  paper 

on  Neo-Latin  name<  of  Keptiles,  352. 


&e.  576. 

Biibiri  Lucva^«,  tae.  374. 

1..  OB  tbe  Kadhabiili  lu- 
,  536. 

IBS  of  d»e,  329. 
L.  G..  *  Grammatik  dec  italia- 
iKfan  Spcaebe/  139. 

Blaa.  Dr.  O..  urn.  tbe  *Codn  Cb- 
masicsi.*  ->4l :  '  Bomatk-tnrkiKfie 
Sprar^dakmajer.*  54'<. 

Boecaccio.  bo'.'ks  on,  140. 

Boebmer.  on  the  Ficneh  Towd  «« 133; 
rootribvtioiistoRhvto^roaanicphilo- 
locT.  142:  ^Soond  act  Lenctk.'  144. 

BoBaparte,  Cbariei-f  JBrian,  Fxisce  of 
Canino.  313. 

BcKcaPAKTi,  H.I.H.  Prince  Loois- 
LneicB,  **  Xevicr  Xeo-Latin  Sob- 
flCantiTeA.'*  /V«r.  *aS-l.  x:  'Cb»- 
sxficasioB  of  Enciisb  Diakcn; 
IS  :  -^  Initial  MatttioBa  in  tbe 
lirinr  Celtic,  BasoBe,  SaidiuaB, 
and  Itahan  Dialects.^  Ait.  III.,  ro. 
l»>-202;  -^Wocds  coBsectcd  with 
the  Tiae  in  Latm  aad  tbe  Keo- 
Latin  Diakcts,"  Art.  VIII.,  pp. 
251-311:  -Xaaes  ol  Euopcai 
Beptxles  in  tbe  liTin^  Nco-Latii 
Laajenagca,"  Art.  IX..  pp.  312-35t ; 
**  FortngBese  Tovelf,  actoidii^  to 
Mr.  R.  G.  ITianBa.  Mr.  H.  Sweet, 
and  MTHseir.**  Art.  XIII.,  pp.  404- 
40S :  *'  Italian  and  Uralic  Possessre 
Snfxes  C<wipaned,**  .\rt.  XV.,  j^. 
4S5-491  :  "  Albanian  in  Tern 
dXhranto."  .\rt.  XVL,  pp.  492- 
501 :  **  Tbe  Simple  Tenses  in  Modern 
Bi<«que  and  Old  Basque,  etc.,**  Art 
XVIII.,  pn.  643-6^  :  "  •  Ronces- 
rallcrs*  ana  'Juniper*  in  Basque, 
Latin,  and  Neo-Latin,  and  tbe  Suc- 
cessors of  Latin  '  J,*  **  Appendii  I , 
pp.  'r- 4  :  •*  Xeo-Latin  Xames 
for  •  .\rticboke,* "  Appendix  II L 
pp.  4l*-45»  :  **  One  Word  more  on 
•  .Vrti'-'boke," "  Appendix  V.,  pp. 
1  '♦'-  3  ♦:  **Remarqnessarcertaijie$ 
Assertions  de  .IT.  J.  Vinson  c«i- 
cemant  la  Lan;?ne  Basque,"  Appen- 
dix VI.,  pp.  (i;- 4^;. 

Bvm,  explanation  of,  17. 

B^Tipp's  airsrlutinative  tbeonr,  10^. 

BorEr>finoni,  A.,  *Stiidj  d'erodiiione,' 
140r 

*'  B.>«wortb-Toller  Anslo- Saxon  Dic- 
tionary," by  J.  Pl.vtt.  237. 

Boucherle,  'Li  lan?ue  et  la  littmtiire 
fran<j-ai>e  au  moyen  aire.'  145, 

Boudiiovicb.  Professor,  *  Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic  Grammar,*  532. 
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Bradsbaw,  H.,  mentioned,  8. 

Braga,  Th.,  *  Cancioneiro  Portuguez/ 
and  other  works,  142. 

Braune,  Prof.  W.,  *  Series  of  Gram- 
mars,' 116. 

Brecknockshire,  the  language  spoken 
in,  35*. 

Breton  dialects,  initial  mutations  in, 
171,  192,  193. 

Breymann,  *  The  Science  of  Language,' 
145. 

Bridges,  Rev.  T.,  papers  of,  on  the 
Yaaf^  language,  32  et  seq. 

Bringuicr,  0.,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Proven9al  and  French 
langnages,  135. 

Brinkmeier,  E  ,  *  Die  proyen^aliscben 
Troubadours,  137. 

Britten,  *01d  Country  and  Fanning 
Words,'  12;  mentioned,  13;  *  Eng- 
lish Plant  Names,*  18. 

Britton,  *  Wiltshire  Words,'  12. 

Brown,  R.,  on  astronomv,  397. 

Bkownb,  E.  G.,  **The  Turkish  Lan- 
guage, and  Turkish  Philology," 
644-672. 

Browne,  W.  R.,  **0n  the  Origin  of 
certain  Technical  Terms,  chiefly  in 
Engineering,"  Proe,  '88-4,  ii,  iii ; 
606. 

Brugman,  Dr.  K.,  'Morphological 
Investigations,'  112. 

Brunne,  Robert  of,  referred  to,  11. 

Budenz,  Prof., on  Hungarian  philology, 
639;  *  Grammar  of  the  Mordvin 
Lan^age,'  etc.,  640 ;  *  Hungarian- 
Ugnan  Dictionary,'  541 ;  on  the 
origines  of  the  Hungarians,  642. 

Budge,  £.  A.,  his  various  Assyrio- 
logical  publications,  82. 

Budmani,  Prof. ,  *•  Dialect  of  Ragusa,' 
634. 

Buecheler,  F.,  decipherer  of  the 
Oscan  inscription  found  at  Capua, 
378 ;  his  interpretation  of  the  same, 
383. 

Bugge's  interpretation  of  the  Oscan 
inscription,  383. 

Buhlmann,  on  the  *  Cantare  di  Fiera- 
braccia,'  139. 

Bulgarian  Literary  Society,  633. 

Buryat  dialect,  the,  540. 


C. 


Caix.  *  Origini  della  lingua  poetica,' 

139. 
Calderon  jubilee,  the,  141. 
Calderon,  *  Magico  prodigioso,'  141. 


Canello,   M.   A.,   'Yocalismo  tonico,' 

etc.,  etc.,  138 ;  *  Storia  della  lettera- 

tura    italiana,'     140 ;     *  Frederico 

Diez,'  145. 
Cappadocia,  the  supposed  original  seat 

of   the    Chaldeans,   Akkadians  and 

Sumerians,  98,  99. 
Cappadocian  language,  the,  92. 
Capua,  Oscan  inscription  discovered  at, 

378. 
Carducci,   Giosu6,   'Rime  di  F.   Pe- 

trarca,'  139. 
Castet,  *'RomHn  de  la  Rose'  (Italian 

version),  139. 
Cayley,  C.  B.,  **  On  the  English  Name 

of  the  letter  y,"  Proe.  '82-8,  xiv, 

508  ;  obituary  of,  602  ;  his  paper  on 
^  Greek  pronunciation,  607. 
Ceqhs,  or  Bohemians,  literature  of  the, 

636. 
Celtic  dialects,   classification  of    the, 

181,  202. 
Celtic,  initial  mutations  in,  164,  185. 
Celtic  possessive  pronouns  ;    definite, 

and  indefinite  articles,  initial  muta- 
tions in.  171,  194,  195. 
-eg any  old  English  verbs  in,  bv  Dr. 

Murray,  249. 
Chabaneau,  C,  '  Grammaire  limousin,' 

134,   135,   136 ;    '  La  langue  et  la 

litterature  provenijale,'  145. 
Chaghatai  language,  account  of  the, 

658. 
Chameleon,  names  of  the,  316. 
Chardry,  poems  of,  127,  131. 
'  Charlemagne's  Journey,'  131. 
Chelonians,  names  of,  313. 
Child-Language,    a    study    in,   Proe, 

'88-4,  iii. 
Chodzko,  'Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,' 

648. 
Cid,  literature  relating  to  the,  140. 
Cihac,    A.    de,    '  Dictionnaire    Daco- 

Romane,'  142. 
'  Codex  Cumanicus,'  the,  640. 
Coelho,  F.  A.,  *  Dialectos  Romanicos 

on  Neo-Latinos,'  143. 
Colebroflke,  H.  T.,  quoted,  398. 
Constans,  L.,  *Dialecte  du  Rouergue,' 

134,  136. 
Cook,  Prof.,  *  Rushworth  and  Durham 

Glosses,'  118. 
Coore,  Rev.  A.  J.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Builth,  35*. 
Cornides'  edition  of  the  'Codex  Cu- 
manicus,' 541. 
Cornish,  initial  mutations  in,  168, 191. 
Cornish  language,  decay  of  the,  by  the 

Rev.  W.    S.   Lacu-Szyrma,  Proe. 

'82-8,  xiii. 
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Cornu,  *  Phonologic  du  Bagnard,*  136 ; 
'Le  Po^me  du  Cid,'  140;  *  Portu- 
guese  Grammar,*  141. 

Coronelle  liue  et  Bordelaise,  Dames  of 
the,  327. 

Cosijn,  Prof.,  *  Old- West  Saxon  Gram- 
mar,' 118. 

Couch,  T.  Q.,  *  Glossary  of  East  Corn- 
wall,' 18. 

Courteille,  P.  de,  *  Chaghatai  Diction- 
ary.' 669,  671. 

Courtney,  Miss  M.  A.,  *  Glossary  of 
West  Cornwall,'  18. 

Couty,  Miss,  and  Mr.  D.,  36,  42. 

Creation,  an  Assyrian  work  on  the,  79. 

Cuneiform  Research,  Beport  on,  77 
et  teq. 

Cullum,  Sir  J.,  *Iist  of  Hawsted 
Words,'  13. 

Curtius,  *  Griechische  Etymologie,' 
109. 

Cush,  or  Cosssans,  location  of  the, 
91. 

CusT,  R.  N.,  "The  Hamitic  Lan- 
guages of  North  Africa,"  672-677. 

Cyrus,  the  Cylinder  of,  81. 


D. 


Dahn,  doon,  doum —*  down,*  pronun- 
ciation of,  20. 

D'Ancona,  A.,  •  Studj  di  critica,'  140. 

Danichich,  *  Serbo-Croatian  Diction- 
ary,' 634. 

Danlcdii  lanji^age,  the,  675. 

Darmesteter,  A.,  *  De  Floovante,*  132  ; 
*  Mots  nouveaux  dans  la  langue 
fran(,'ai8e,'  133 ;  *  Le  seizieme  Siecie,' 
133. 

Dashkevich,  Prof.,  on  Russian  legen- 
dary poems,  632. 

Davia,  '  Turkish  (Jrammar,*  547. 

Davii'8,  Rtv.  J.  D.,  on  the  language 
fipoken  in  Glamorganshire,  11*; 
his  article  on  U>aching  English 
through  Welsh,  38  •. 

Davy,  G.  T.,  obituarj'  notice  of,  606. 

Decurtis,  C,  *Testi  soprasilvani,'  143. 

Deere,  Mr.,  mentioned,  13. 

AtKay6s,  meaning  of,  398. 

Delbriick,  B.,  *  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Language,'  107  ;  *  Syntac- 
tical Investigations,'  108. 

**  Delimitati()n  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  languages,"  by  A.  J.  Ellis, 
6*-40*. 


Delitzsch,  Hennann,  transUtor  of 
George  Smith's  *  Chaldean  Genesii,' 
80. 

Delitzsch,  Prof.  F.,  his  method  of  the 
study  of  Assyriology,  77,  78;  his 
pubficationB  on  Assyriology,  90. 

Deluge,  books  on  the,  79. 

Demattio,  F.,  *  Grammatica  dells 
lin&;ua  provenzale,'  135;  *  Gramma- 
tica della  lingua  italiana,'  139. 

Denbighshire,  the  language  spoken  in, 
26*. 

Despard,  Rer.  Pakenham,  employed 
the  Phonetic  alphabet  in  Tierra'del 
Fuego,  33. 

Deus,  J.  de,  on  Portuguese  vowels,  405. 

Devanagaii  alphabet,  objections  to, 
111. 

Dialect  and  language,  consideratioiis 
on  the  difference  between,  20  ft  uq. 

Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  Froe.  '8S-4, 

•  •  • 

vui. 

«*  Dialects  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland," 
by  A.  J.  Ellis,  Proc,  '83-4,  i. 

**  Dialects  of  the  North  of  England," 
bv  A.  J.  Ellis,  Proe.  *82-8.  ix. 

Dickinson,  W.,  *  Cumberland  Glossary,' 
18. 

Dictionaries  of  the  Latin  and  Neo-Latin 
languages.  Bibliography  of,  252.^ 

Dictionary,  Stanford's,  report  on,  bj 
A.  J.  Ellis,  7. 

DICTIONARY,  Thb  PHiLOLOoicjki 
Society's,  *'  copy  "  for,  tirst  sent  to 
press,  Proc.  *82-S,  iii;  sub-editors 
and  workers  for  the,  ihid.^  iv ;  vf  rioos 
difficultit>s  in  connexion  with  tli^, 
ibid.y  V ;  statement  as  to  its  coniii- 
tion,  ibid.y  xvii  ;  publication  of  the 
First  Part  of  the,  Proc.  '88-4,  t  ; 
difficult  words  in,  ibid.^  v,  n;  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the,  ihtd., 
XV  ;  reviews  of  the,  ibid. ,  it  ; 
reports  on,  by  Dr.  Murray,  5,  oOS; 
publication  of  the  first  part  of  the, 
608  ;  reading  and  subediting  for  the, 
616  ;  list  of  the  principal  readers  for 
the,  617;  list  of  the  sub-editors  f«»r 
the,  619;  reviews  of  the,  reviewed. 
520  ;  future  of  the,  630  :  **  list  of 
Readers  and  Books  read  by  them  for 
the,"  601-642. 

Diez,  F.,  mentioned,  120  ;  *Leben  und 
Werkeder  Troubadurs,'  137;  'Ko- 
manic  making  of  Words,'  143; 
*  Dictionary  of  Romance  Languages' 
143. 


^  Especial  attention  deserves  to  be  called  to  this  important  Bibliography,  which 
occupies  pages  262-264. 
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Piscoglosse  peint,  names  of  the,  331. 
D'Ovidio,  Spamsh  Gnminar,  etc.,  141. 
Dreahkdtuu,    JJreidnat,   mfaming    of, 

39H. 
Duncan,  'Lowland-Scottisb  Words,'  12. 
Duncomb,  *  Herefordshire  WoitLs,'  12. 


*  Early  English  Hymn,*  18. 

Early  £nssian  Text  Society,  532. 

Eastwick,  E.  B.,  obituarv  notice  of,  505. 

Ebu'z-Ziy&  Tevfik  'Bey,  Turkish 
author,  570. 

Ellen,  Garden  of,  90. 

Edwards,  Bey.  H.  P.,  on  the  language 
spoken  at  Caerleon,  38*. 

Edwards,  Ber.  M.,  on  the  language 
spoken  at  Buabon,  28*. 

Ekrem  Bey,  Turkish  poet,  669. 

Elamite  language,  the,  92. 

£laphes,  names  of,  326. 

£lephant,  name  of  the,  in  Assyrian,  89. 

Eliot,  Georse,  use  by,  of  dialect,  18. 

£llis,  a.  J.,  '*  Dialects  of  the  North 
of  England,"  Froc.  '82-8,  ix ; 
**  Dialects  of  the  Lowlands  uf  Scot- 
land," Froe,  '88-4,  i;  "  The  Insular 
Scotch  Lowland  Dialect  and  the 
Border  Mid- Northern  Dialect  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,"  t^u/.,xiii;  <* Eleventh 
Annual  Address,  May  19. 1882,*'  Art. 
I. ,  pp.  1  -1 48 ;  referred  to,  10 ;  *  Early 
English  Hymn,*  18  ;  "  Dialect, 
Language,  Orthoepy,  and  Dr.  G. 
"Wenker  s  German  Speech- Atlas," 
20  et  %eq. ;  **  Report  on  the  Yaagan 
Language  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,"  32 
et  teg. ;  **  Report  on  the  Language 
of  the  South  Andaman  Island,"  etc., 
44  et  aeq.  ;  "  B.  Jiilg's  Report  on 
Mongolian  Researches,"  73  et  aeq, ; 
his  contributions  to  the  Philological 
Society,  506;  •*  On  the  Delimita- 
tion of  the  English  and  Welsh 
Languages,"  Appendix  II.,  pp. 
6*-40*;  his  investigations  in  Nor- 
man French,  60 •. 

Sllis,  Rev.  R.,  on  the  language  spoken 
at  Mold,  26». 

Ellison,  R.  C,  obituary  notice  of,  506. 

lilLWORTHY,  F.  T.,  **  Unnoted  Gram- 
matical Peculiarities  in  the  Dialect 
of  Somerset,"  Proe.  '88-4,  viii ;  •  The 
Dialect  of  West  Somerset,'  18 ;  *  Ex- 
moor  Scolding,'  18;  Lundell's  re- 
marks on  his  <  West  Somerset,'  117  ; 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  West 
Somerset  dialect,  507. 


Engineering  terms,  Ftpc.  'tt-4,  ii,  iii. 

English  awl  Welsh  Languages,  de- 
limitation of,  5^-40*. 

EmHish  borrowed  words  in  colloquial 
Welsh,  355  et  aeq. 

English  chroniclers,  quotations  from 
the,  8*  et  aeq. 

English  clergyman,  consolation  for  an, 
17. 

English  Dialect  Society,  9 ;  Report  on 
fie,  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skiat,  10  et 
aeq.  ;  *  Bibliographical  List,*  pub- 
lished by  the,  names  of  the  con- 
tributors to,  14 ;  summary  of  its 
various  publications,  15-19;  **end 
to  its  labours,"  19  (but  see  the 
contrary  opinion,  on  p.  117);  its 
Annual  Reports  and  Library,  19,  20. 

English  etymologies,  by  H.  Swbet, 
Proe.  '82-3,  ri. 

English  it,  origin  of,  by  H.  Swbst, 
Proe.  '82-3,  vi. 

English  Philology,  Report  on,  115 
et  aeq. 

Epinal  Glossary,  difficult  words  in  the, 
Proe.  '88-4,  vil 

Erjavec,  M.,  *  Fragments  from  a 
Traveller's  Basket,'  635. 

Ethiopia  languages,  the,  674. 

**Et)Tnologies,  Latin,"  by  Prof.  Post- 
gate,  149. 

"Etymology  of  Surround^''*  by  Prof. 
Skbat,  247. 

Euphony,  in  the  Turkish  langua^,  562. 

European  languages  assimilated  into 
the  Turkish,  569. 

European  reptiles,  names  of,  312  et  aeq. 

Evans,  A.  B.,  and  Sebastian,  '  Dialect 
of  Leicestershire,' 17. 

Eys,  M.  van,  on  the  Basque  verb,  643. 


F. 


Fatio,  Morel,  *  Calderon's  Magico  Pro- 

digioso,'  141. 
Favre,  L.,   *  Historical   Dictionary  of 

Ancient  French.'  125. 
Fedorov,  I.,  the  first  Russian  printer, 

533. 
Feniut,  Raimon,  Vida  de  S.  Honorat, 

136. 
"Final  m  in  Latin,"  by  H.  Swbet, 

Proe.  '82-8,  xv. 
Finnish  language,  540. 
*♦  Fitter- together "  ='*  Homer,"  399. 
Flemings,   their  presence  in   England 

disputed,  8*,  9*   10*. 
Flintshire,  the  language  spoken  in,  25*. 
Flugi,  A.  von,  *Ladin  poetry,'  143. 
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Forbr,  *  Glossary  of  East- Anglian 
Words/  13. 

Fonter,  P..  *  Spanish  Grammar/  140. 

Forster,  W..  •Old  French  Library,' 
126;  on  the  French  rowel  o,  133; 
•  Gospel  of  St.  John,*  etc.,  186  ; 
'Gallo- Italian  Sermons,*  139;  'Con- 
tributions to  Komance  Phonetics,' 
143. 

Foth,  '  Latin  tenses  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages,' 143. 

Fooqui^res,  L.  Becq  de,  'Traits  de 
rersification,'  134. 

Francis,  Mrs.,  *  South  Warwickshire 
Glossanr,'  18. 

Franck,  Dr.,  *  Etymologisch  Woorden- 
boek  der  Nederlaaiidsche  Taal,' 
515. 

Franke,  F.,  *  Practical  Acquisition  of 
Language,'  581. 

French,  £.,  on  the  language  spoken  at 
Famdon,  27*. 

Freymond,  Emile,  '  Altfranzosischen 
Reim,'  134. 

Frogs,  names  oi  330. 

Fry,  D.  P.,  on  the  letter  y,  Proe,  'tt-S, 
xiv. 

FumiraU,  F.  J.,  remarks  on  the  an- 

Siarance  of  the  First  Part  of  tiie 
icnoNA&T,  Proe.  'tt-4,  vi ;  men- 
tioned. 7,  8,  9  ;  *  Early  English 
Hymn,'  18 ;  mentioned,  116. 


G. 


O  in  English,  history  of,  bv  H.  Sweet, 

Proc,  '8M,  Tii.  ' 
Gabriel,   V.,   on   the    Burjat  dialect, 

540. 
Gaelic,  initial  mutation.«  in,  165,  187. 
Galla  language,  the,  575. 
Gartner,  Th.,  *  Die  Gredner  Mundart,' 

142. 
Gaspanr,  *  Sicilian  School  of  Poets,' 

140.' 
Gaster,    M.    *  Rumanischen    Lau^- 

schichte,*  142. 
Gautier,  Leon,  *  Chanson  de  Roland,' 

130  ;  *  Epop^  fran^aises,*  132. 
Gecko,  names  of  the,  315. 
Geitier,  *  Albanesischen  und  Slavischen 

Schriften/  538. 
Genetz,  A.,  on  the  Lappish  language, 

540. 
Germanic  philology.  Report  on,  115  et 

*tq, 
Germany,  Dr.  G.  "Wenker's  Speech- 

.\tlnj«'of  North  and  Middle,  25  tt  stg. 
Ghadamsi  language,  the,  574. 


Gh&t  language,  the,  574. 

Gibb,  £.  J,   W.,  '  Ottoman  Poecrr,' 

570. 
Gihon,  location  of  the  rirer,  91. 
Gillam,    Rer.  J.,    on    the    laaguage 

spoken  at  Xew  Radnor,  34*. 
Gl^tubar,  leeends  of,  85. 
Gladstone,  Rer.  Stephen  K,  on  the 

Son-political)  language  ^oken  tt 
awarden,  25*. 
Gladstone,  W.  £.,  on  Homeric  astro- 
nomy, 397. 
Glagolitic  alphabet,  ori^;in  of,  538. 
Glamo^anshire,     apeeunens    of   the 

English  spoken  in,  11*  ;  37*. 
Glossaries,  aetailed  accoont  of  serenl. 

Glossaries,  French,  124. 
Glossary-compilen,  the  nfcciiy  qntli- 

fications  for,  15,  16. 
Gloucester,  Robert  of,  referred  to,  II. 
Godefroy,     *  Dictionary    of    Ancieat 

French,'  125. 
Gower,  6.  L.,  *  Surrey  Glossary,'  18. 
Graf,  A., '  Storia  letteraria,*  145. 
Grammatical  sketch  of  the  laneoags 

of  the  South  Andaman  Iilano,  49 

it  Mq. 
Grammatical  sketch   of   the  Taigu 

language,  36  et  am. 
Grammont,  F.  de,  *  Lea  Ters  fran^aii,' 

134. 
Greek  alphabet  absurdity  of  the,  112. 
Green  frog,  names  of  the,  333. 
Green,  J.  R.,  *  Making  of  England,' 

quoted,  6*. 
Green  lizard,  names  of  the,  319. 
Grein,  C.  W.  M.,   'Library  of  Old- 
English,'  118. 
Grenouille  Rousse,  names  of  the,  331. 
Grilfith,   Rev.   D.,  on    the  langosgt 

spoken  at  Brecon,  36*. 
Griffith,  Rer.    J.,   on    the   language 

spoken  at  Merthyr-Tydvil,  37*. 
Grobedinkel.  *  Construction  of  the  Vene 

in  Ph.  Desportes  and   F.  de  Msl- 

herbe,'  134. 
Grober,   on   the  origin   of  ProTeD9tl 

songs,  137. 
Gaanch  lai^uage,  the,  574. 
Guessard,   F.,  *Grammairts   proTen- 

<^e8,'  135. 
Gunthorpe,    E.,  a  subeditor    of  the 

Society's  Dictionary,  510. 
Gutsehmid,  *  Assrriologie  in  Deotsch- 

land,'  78. 
Guyard,  S.,  his  contributions  to  Assy- 

riology,  86. 
Gwmant,  the  language  spoken  in  the 

rallev  of,  409. 
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Hal&sy.  M.,  on  Swedish  Lappish,  540. 

Haldeman,  Prof.  S.  S.,  quoted,  51. 

Hal^vy,  M.,  his  contributions  to 
Assyriology,  86. 

Hammer -Purgstall,  ^Geschichte  der 
Osmanischen  Dichtkunst/  570. 

Hamitic  languages  of  North  Africa,  572. 

Harland,  Capt.,  <  Glossary  of  Swale- 
dale,'  18. 

Hasdeu,  *  Columna  Ini  Traian,'  *  Cn- 
▼ente  den  b&truni,'  142. 

Hatzfeld,  *Le  seizidme  Si^cle/  133. 

Hanpt,  Paul,  *Sumerische  Familien- 
gesetze,'  78  ;  his  Assyriological  pub- 
lications, 87. 

Heame,  T.,  Glossaries,  mentioned,  11. 

Heath,  Rev.  J.  Dunbar,  on  the  Hittite 
inscriptions,  82. 

Heiligbrodt,  contributions  to  Romance 
literature,  127. 

Hill,  Re?.  J.  S.,  on  the  language 
spoken  at  Welshpool,  30*. 

Hittite  inscriptions,  82. 

HoDOBTTS,  Prof.,  "  On  the  Myth  of 
the  Week,"  Froe,  '82-8,  xii,  608. 

Hoeming,  Dr.  R.,  Assyriological  pub- 
lications of,  91. 

Hofmann,  E.,  and  Yollmoller,  <The 
Munich  Brut,'  122. 

Holdemess,  T.,  *  Holdemess  Glossary,' 
17. 

Holland,  R.,  and  Britten,  J.,  *  English 
Plant  Names,'  18. 

Homer,  his  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
397. 

Hommel,  Dr.  F.,  Assyriological  publi- 
cations of,  91. 

Homing,  on  the  French  pronoun  i7, 124. 

Horse,  name  of  the,  in  Assyrian,  89. 

Hortis,  A.  de,  *  Studj  sulle  opere 
latine'  (Boccaccio),  140. 

Horton,  E.  R.,  obituary  notice  of,  506. 

Houghton,  Rev.  W.,  his  contributions 
to  Assyriology,  82. 

Houghton,  T.,  list  of  Derbyshire 
mining  terms,  13. 

Hovelacque,  A.,  on  the  Basque  lan- 
guage, 643. 

Howell,  Rey.  D.,  on  the  language 
spoken  at  Wrexham,  27*. 

Huo,  *  Chanson  de  Herns  de  Mes,'  128. 

HufTer,  '  The  Troubadours,'  137. 

Human  body,  the  names  of  the  various 
parts  of  the,  used  b^  the  Andamancse 
as  pegs  to  hang  their  possessive  pro- 
nouns on,  53,  58. 

Hunfalvy,  P.,  contributions  to  Hunga- 
rian philology,  539 ;  and  history,  641. 


Hungarian  literature,  642. 

Hungarian  philology,  report  on,  by  A. 
J.  Patteuson,  639. 

Hungarians,  origineM  of  the,  541-642. 

Huschke's  interpretation  of  the  Oscan 
inscription,  386. 

Hutton,  Rev.  John,  value  of  his  glos- 
saries, 11. 


I. 


I  am  going  home,  pronunciations  of, 

21. 
*  Ilchester  Lectures,'  537. 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  the  Assyrians' 

belief  in,  85. 
Imre,  A.,  Hungarian  philologer,  543. 
Indian  fiuddhirtic  literature,  76. 
IndogermaniC|Grammars,  109. 
Initial  mutations  in  living  languages, 

by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  155; 

tables  showing  them,  183-202. 
Intonation  in  spoken  English,  by  H. 

Sweet,  Proe,  '82-8,  viii. 
Irish  Gaelic  sounds,  Froe.  '88-4,  xviii. 
Irish,  initial  mutations  in,  164,  186. 
Isle  of  Man,  dialect  of  the,  F/ce,  '88-4, 

•  •  • 

xui. 
**  Italian  and  Uralic  Possessive  Suffixes 

compared."  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bona- 

PAKTB,  485-491. 
Italian,  initial  mutations  in,  164,  173, 

178,  185,  198-201. 
Italian  philology,  contributions  to,  138 

et  aeq. 
Izdubar,  legends  of,  80. 


J. 


Jacobsthal,  oontribntions  to  old  French 

literature,  127. 
Jagid,   Prof.,    *  Slavonic    Dictionary,' 

*  Codex  Marianus,*  532;  on  Glago- 

litic,  538. 
Jambu,   an  Andamanese,  two   letters 

written  to  him,  annotated,  61,  66 ; 

song  composed  by,  70. 
Jenkins,   Rev.   £.,  on   the    language 

spoken  at  Flint,  25*. 
Jewish  boy,  story  of  a,  129. 
Johannesson,  *  Malherbe's   Efforts  in 

Poetry,*  134. 
Jones,   Kev.  J.  P.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Llantrissant,  37*. 
Jones,  Sir  W.,  on  the  Br&hmans'  know- 
ledge of  astronomv,  398. 
Jones,  W.,  '*  English  Words  in  the 

Anglesea  Dialect,"  Froc,  '88-8,  i. 
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Jiilg,  Prof.  B.,  his  report  on  Mongolian 
researches,  explanation  of  its  non- 
appearance in  the  FhUologieal  Traut- 
uetions,  73;  *  Tales  of  the  Siddhi- 
Kiir:  76. 

JulleTille,  L.  Petit  de,  <  Histoire  dn 
The&tre  francais,*  132. 

*' Juniper''  in  Basque,  etc.,  Appendix 

i»  pp.  (i)-W. 


£. 


Eab&il  lan^oage,  the,  674. 
Kalmuck  alphabet,  the,  76. 
Kassite  language,  the,  92 ;  examples  of 

the,  97. 
Kazinczy,  F.,  reformer  of  the  Hungarian 

language,  542. 
Kem&l  Bey,  Turkish  author,  669. 
Kennett,  'Collection  of  Words  from 

various  Dialects,*  12. 
Khorsabad  inscriptions,  84. 
Klinghardt,  H.,  on  the  acquisition  of 

foreign  languages,  681. 
Kluge,  F.,  *  Etymologisches  Worter- 

buch  der  Deutschen  Sprache,'  616. 
Koch,  J.,  *  Poems  of  Chardry,*  127. 
Kochanowski,  third  centenary  of,  636. 
Kulbing,  contributions  to  Old  French 

literature,  127. 
Korting,  'History  of  Italian  Litera- 

ture,'  140. 
Koschwitz,      E.,      contributions      to 

Romance  philology,  127  ;    *  Charle- 

ma^e's  Jouruey,'    131  ;     *  French 

Studies,'  133. 
Krvnski,  on  the  dialect  of  Zakopan, 

636. 
*  Kudatku  Bilik.'  the,  653. 
Kuhn,  on  Vedic  metre,  HI. 
Kun&ma  language,  the,  577. 
Kunst,    U.,    Spanish   publications  of, 

141  [there  wrongly  printed  Knust]. 
Kurschat,  •  Lithuanian  (J raminar,'  103. 
Kuun,  Count  G.,  '  Codex  Cumanicus,' 

540. 


L. 


Lach-Sztrma,  the  Rev.  W.  S.,  "  The 
Decay  of  a  Language  as  illustrated 
by  Cornish,"  F,oc.  '82-8,  xiii,  508. 

Lacouperie,  M.  de,  on  the  connection 
between  wedge- writing  and  the 
writing  of  the  East  of  Asia,  83. 

Larabrior,  A.,  *  Essai  de  phonetique 
roumaine,'  142. 

Land  newt,  names  of  the,  337. 

I^and  tortoise,  names  of  the,  314. 

Landau,  *  Biography,'  140. 


Langtoft,  Peter,  mentioned,  11. 
Language  and  dialect,   consderations 
on  the  differences  between,  20  et  te^. 
Languages,    the    practical    study  of, 

677. 
"  Latin  Etymologies,"  by  Prof.  Posx- 

OATB,  149. 
**  Latin  "Words    connected   with   the 

Vine."  bv  Prince  L.-L.  Bonapasti, 

261-311.' 
Latin  words  in  the  Berber  language, 

673. 
Lecky,   J.,  "Irish   Gaelic  Sounds," 

Ftoe.  '88-4,  xviii. 
Leger,  M.,  *  La  Save,  le  Danube  et  k 

Balkan,*.  633. 
Leibnitz,  could  not  find  the   *  Codex 

Cumanicus,*  641. 
Lenormant.  F.,  his  various  contribu- 
tions to  Assyriology,  84. 
Levy,  *Guillem  Figueiras,*  136, 
Lewis,  G.   Comewall,   on   the  Greek 

knowledge  of  astronomy,  397. 
Lewis,  Rev.   D.  P.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Guilsfield  and  Buttingtou, 

28»,  29*. 
Lewis,  Rev.  J.,  on  the  language  spoken 

at  Buttington,  29*. 
Libyan,  or  Berber  language,  673. 
Li(;arrague,  on  the  old  Basque  verb,  643. 
Littre,  M.,  mentioned,  121. 
Lizards,  names  of,  316,  316. 
Llewellin,  Rev.  J.  C,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Pontypool,  38*. 
Lloyd.  H.  W.,  on  the  language  spoken 

in  Radnorshire.  35*. 
Ivognon,  *  French  Epics,*  l.'?2,  137. 
Lompson,  Rev.  T.  H.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Chirk,  28 •. 
Lotheissen,  *  History  of  French  Litera- 
ture,' 133. 
Lotz,   Dr.,  'Annals  of   Tiglathpileser 

L,'  88. 
Lowlands    of    Scotland,    dialects   ol 

Ptoc.  '88-4,  i. 
Lubarsch,    *  Franzosische    Verslehre,' 

134. 
Lticeo,  etymology  of,  149. 
Luchaire,  '  Idiomes  pyreneens.*  134. 
Liicking,  'The  Oldest  French  Dialects,' 

123. 
Lucunsy  etjTUology  of,  160. 
L&eu»,  lActugy  etymology  of,  1 62. 
Lud wig's  adaptation  theory,  108. 
Luke,  St.,  Yaagan  version  of  chapter 

i.  verses  1-13.  42. 
I<ulubitc  (Lullubite)  language,  the,  91 
Lundell,  J.  A.,  opinion  on  the  English 

Dialect  Society,  19,  117. 
Lusatian  Wends,  637. 
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Machado  t  Alvarez,  D.,  "  TitSn,  a 

Study  of  Child  Language/'  Froe. 

'83-4,  iii. 
Maciejowski,  an  authority  on  SlaTonic 

Law,  536. 
Maclu&e,   Rot.   £.,    *' Personal  and 

Place    Names,"    Ftoc,,    '88-4,    i, 

606. 
Maiakaul,   Stirling,  letter  of,  in  the 

Ya^an  language,  43. 
Man,  £.  H.,  his  account  of  the  Anda- 

manese  and   researches    into    their 

language,  44  et  teq ;    '  The  Lord's 

Prayer,*  etc.,  46. 
Manlove,     *  Customs    of    Derhyshire 

Lead -miners,'  etc.,  13. 
Manuel,  Juan,  *£1  lihro  de  la  Gaza,' 

141. 
Manx,  initial  mutations  in,  165,  188. 
Maretid,  Prof.,  *  Accent  in  the  Croatian 

Language,'  534. 
Marite  language,  the,  92. 
IMarsh  tortoise,  names  of  the,  314. 
Marshall,  W.  H.,  a  great  word  col- 
lector, 12;    his  glossaries  published 

by    the    English    Dialect    Society, 

ibid. 
Martin, '  Roman  de  Renart,'  129. 
Matzner,  *  French  Grammar,'  134. 
Mayo,  Lord,  mentioned,  44. 
Mayor,    Prof.,    *List    of    Provincial 

Words     extracted    from     fleame's 

Glossaries,'  11. 
Ma  we,  J.,  list  of  mining  terms,  13. 
Median    inscriptions,   85  ;     language, 

92. 
Mehemed     Shukri,    <  French-Turkish 

Dictionary,'  572. 
Menant,  J.,  his  contributions  to  Assy- 

riology,  85  ;  criticized,  89. 
Mesopotamian  languages,  illustrations 

of  the  verb  in  the  early,  96. 
Meunier,  *Les  Composes,  etc.,'  143. 
Meyer,   Gustav,    '  Griechische  Gram- 

matik,'  109. 
Meyer,    H.,   *  Chanson    des   Saxons,' 

132. 
Meyer,  Paul,  mentioned,  120 ;  contri- 
butions to  Romance  philology,  182, 

135,  137 ;  '  Croisade  centre  les  Albi- 

geois,'  136. 
Meynaid,    B.    de,    *  Ottoman-French 

Dictionary,'  572. 
Mezzofanti,  the  linguist,  doubts  as  to 

his  achievements,  597. 
Michaelis,   G.,    *  Arrangement  of  the 

Vowels,'  105. 


Michel  Asgian,  *  French-Turkish  Dic- 
tionary,' 572. 
Michel,   <  Glossary  to  the   Cambridge 

Psalter,'  124. 
Miklosich,  F.,  *  Lautlehre  der  ruman- 

ischen  Dialekte,'  142 ;  <  Lautbezeich- 

nung  im  Bulgarischen,'  534. 
Mikolaj  Rej  z  Naglowic,  *  Life  of  an 

Honourable  Man,'  536. 
Mikoutzki,     S.,    *  Dictionary  of   the 

Roots  of   the  Russian  Language,' 

532. 
Military  watch  song,  138. 
Miller,  Prof.,  'East  Indian  Studies,' 

532. 
Milner,    G.,    <  Lancashire    Glossary,' 

16. 
Mir  *A11  Shir,  a  Chaghatai  poet,  558. 
Mistral,   the    Provencal   poet,    '  Lou 

Tresor  dou  Felibrige,'  136. 
Modem   English,   correspondence  of, 

with    Anglo-French  vowel-sounds, 

46*  */  sgq. 
Molteni,  rediscoverer  of  the  '  Codico 

Colocci-Brancuti,'  141. 
Monaci,  *  Santa  Ag^es,'  136 ;  *  Canzo- 

niere  chigiano,'  139;    Spanish  and 

Portuguese  grammars,  141 ;  *  Codice 

Colocci-Brancuti,'  141 ;  *  Cantos  de 

Ledino,'  141. 
Mongolian  languages,  short  account  of 

Prof.  Jiilg's  paper  on  the,  75. 
Monmouthshire,  the  lang^ge  spoken 

in.  38*. 
Montgomeryshire,  the  language  spoken 

in,  28*. 
Mordvin  language,  the,  540. 
MoRFiLL,  W.  R.,  '*  Notes  on  Slavonic 

Philology  and  Literature,"  531-8; 

'Ilchester  Lectures,'  537;  *  Slavonic 

Literature,'  538. 
Morgan,   Rev.  W.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Kerry,  30*. 
Morgan,  Rev.  W.  E.  T.,  *  Radnorshire 

Glossary,'  18. 
Morphological   investigations,   by    H. 

Osthoff,  H.  Moller,  Fick,  Paul,  and 

Kogel,  113-116. 
Morris,  Rev.  Dr.,  *  George  Eliot's  Use 

of  Dialect,'  18. 
Mount,  Rev.  C.  B.,  a  subeditor  of  the 

Society's  Dictionary,  510. 
Muir,  J.,  obituary  notice  of,  2. 
Miiller,  Prof.  Max,  referred  to,  107  ; 

enthusiastic  eulogies  of  the  Turkish 

language,  554. 
Muller,  Theodor,  *  Song  of  Roland,' 

127,  128.  130. 
Munk&csi,    M.,    *  Specimens    of    the 

Votiak,'  640. 
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MuRBAT,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.,  **  Reports  by, 
on  the  Philolo^cal  Society's  Dic- 
tionary," 5,  608;  "Old  English 
Verbs  in  -egany  and  their  subsequent 
History,"  Art.  VII.,  pp.  249-250; 
"  Thirteenth  Address  at  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting,  16th  May,  1884," 
Art.  XVII.,  pp.  601-642. 

Myth  of  the  Week,  on  the,  by  Prof. 
HoDOETTs,  Proc.  '82-8,  xix. 


N. 


Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  his  opinion  of 

Homer  and  Virgil,  399. 
Napolsky,  M.  you,  *  Ponz  de  Capdoil,' 

136. 
Natter-jack,  names  of  the,  335. 
Nehring,  Ftofessor,   •  Psalter   of   St. 

Florian,'  636. 
**  Neo-Latin  Names  for  *  Artichoke,* " 

Appendix    III.   pp.   41  •-46*,    and 

Appendix  V.,  pp.  (I)t-r3)t. 
**  Neo  -  Latin    Names    ot    European 

Reptiles,"  312-364. 
**  Neo-Latin   Words    connected    with 

the  Vine,"  261-311. 
Nere  language,  the,  677. 
Neumann,  F. ,  on  Romance  philology, 


145. 


tt 


Neuter  Neo-Latin  Substantives," 
by  Prince  L.  -L.  Bonapaktb,  Proc, 
•82-8,  X. 

Newts,  names  of,  337. 

Nicobar  language,  alphabet  for  writing 
the,  49. 

Nicol,  H.,  obituary  notice  of,  2  ;  men- 
tioned, 121 ;  his  article  on  French 
phonology  in  the  Eucy.  Brit,  epito- 
mized, 63*  ;  his  other  philological 
papers  enumerated,  59  •. 

Nimite  language,  the,  92. 

Nimrod,  80. 

Nodal,  J.  H.,  *  Lancashire  Glossary,' 
16. 

Non- Semitic  languages  in  North  Africa, 
572. 

North  Africa,  Hamitic  languages  of,  672. 

•♦  North-Welsh,  Spoken,"  by  H. 
Sweet,  409-484. 

Norwegian  Dialect  Society,  117. 

Norwegian  dialects,  Froc.  '83-4,  xi. 


0. 


Obituary  Notices.  See  Cayley,  Davy, 
Eastwick,  Ellison,  Horton,  Muir, 
Nicol,  Reilly,  and  Triibner. 


Old-French,  the  studj  of,  121 ;  Text 
Society,  126;  publications  of,  127; 
Library,  126. 

Old  MSS.,  tampering  with^  by  copyists, 
122. 

Old-Norse  Text  Society,  116. 

Ophidians,  names  of,  324. 

Oppert,  Prof.,  78  ;  his  various  contri- 
butions to  Assyriology,  84. 

Orthography,  r^^arization  of,  leads 
to  arbitral  results,  127»  128. 

Oscan  inscription  diaoovored  at  Capoa, 
378. 

OsthofF,  Dr.  H.,  'Morphological  In- 
vestigations, 112. 

Ostiak  Uteratiure,  639. 

Ottoman-Turkish  language,  559. 

Ouigour  language,  account  of  the,  648 
et  teg. 

Overthwaite,  William  of,  11. 

Owen,  Dr.  I.,  quotation  supplied  by, 
21». 


P. 


Paradise,  discussion  as  to  its  position,  90. 
Pardoe,  Rev.  G.  0.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Snead,  30*. 
Pans,  Gaston,  tribute  of,  toH.  Nicol  2; 

his  contributions  to  Romance  philo* 

logy,    131,    132;     on    the    French 

vowel  0,  133. 
Paris,  Paulin,  mentioned,  121. 
Parish,  Rev.  W.  D.,  *  Sussex  Dialect,' 

18. 
Parker,  Mrs.,  *  Oxfordshire  Glossary,' 

18. 
Parker,  Rev.  F.  W.,  on  the  language 

spoken   at   Oswestry,   28* ;    and  at 

Montgomery,  30*. 
Partitzki,  Prof.,  *  German- Ruthenish 

Dictionary,'  633. 
Pattekson,  a.  J.,  **  Report  on  Recent 

Hungarian  Philology/'  539-543. 
Patterson,  W.  H.,  *  Glossary  of  Antrim 

and  Down,'  18. 
Paul,  H.,  *  Principles  of  the  History 

of  Language,'  105. 
Pavne,  J.,  *  The*  Norman  Element  in 

English,'  59*. 
Peacock,  JE.,  *  Lincolnshire  Glossary,' 

17. 
Pegge,  Dr.,  *  Kentish  Glossary,'  18. 
U4\wpf  iTfAwpof,  ircAc^ptos,  Dr.  Wet- 

MouTH  on,  .69. 
Pembrokeshire,  colony  of  English  in, 

12». 
Perschmann,  dissertation  on  the  Soog 

of  Roland,  131. 
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Persian  language,  92. 

Personal   and    Place-Names,    by    the 

Rev.  E.  Maclure,  Proc,  *83-4,  x. 
Petrarch,  rarious  books  on,  139,  140 ; 

his  bequest  of  the  *  Codex  Cumani- 

cos,*  641. 
Pfuhl,  Dr.,  *  Lusatian  Dictionary,*  537. 
Philological  Society,  Council  lor  the 

Session  1883>4,  Ptor,  '82-8,  xvii ; 

balance  sheet  for  1882,  ibid.^  xyiii  ; 

Council    for    the    Session    1884-5, 

Proc.   '83  -4,    xvii ;    balance    sheet 

for  1883,  f^u/.,  xvi;   work  of  the, 

epitomized,  3.  506. 
Philoloj^,  Report  on  general.  105  et  seq. 
Phonetic  alphabet,   the,   adopted   for 

use    in    Tierra    del    Fuego,    33 ; 

alterations  therein  adopted  by  Mr. 

Brid^  deprecated,  35. 
Phonetics,  Report  on,  by  H.  Swebt, 

100  et  seq. ;  treatises  on,  582. 
PixcHBS,   T.    G.,    "  Report    on    the 

Progress  of  Cuneiform   Research," 

77  et  seq, ;  his  various  contributions 

to  Assyrioloi^y,  83. 
Pison,  the  river,  derivation  of,  91. 
Platt,    J.,     "The    Bosworth-Toller 

Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,'*  Art.  V., 

pp. 237-246. 
Pornon,  M.,  the  Bavian  inscription,  86. 
Polish  literature,  535. 
Ponori  -  Thewrewk,    E.,    Hungarian 

philologer,  543. 
Port  Blair,  44. 
Portuguese  philology,  contributions  to, 

141. 
Portuguese  sounds,  203. 
Portuguese,  specimens  of,  in  Visible 

Speech  type,  229. 
Portuguese  verb  inflections,  221. 
Portuguese  vowels,  404. 
Possessive  pronouns  in  the  Andamanese 

language,  58. 
PosTOATB,  Prof.  J.  P.,  "  Some  Notes 

on  the  Study  of  Latin  Authors  as 

bearing  on  Romance,"  Proe,  *82-S, 

xix;     "Some  Latin  Etymologies," 

Art.  II.,  pp.  149-164. 
Potebnya,    A.,    *  History  of    Russian 

Sounds,'  532. 
Powell,     T.,     "Relation     between 

English    and    Keltic    Languages." 
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Sachs,  E.,  on  Romance  dialects,  146. 
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42;  letter  of  Stirling  Maiakaul  in 
the,  43. 

Tamtima,  Tdman*  hdaxha^  etc.,  36. 

Yates,  'Turkish  Grammar,'  554. 
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Zam^nis  Tert  et  jaune,  names  of,  327, 
328. 

Zawilinski,  R.,  'Glossa  super  epistolas,* 
536. 

Zelecbowski,  E.,  <  Malo- Russian  Dic- 
tionary,' 533. 

Z^nSga  fanguaf^e,  the,  574. 

Zenker,  *  Dictionnaire  Turc-Arabe,* 
558,  571. 

Zernof,  V.,  'Chaghatai  Dictionary,* 
559. 

Zeuner,  R.,  'Vespatian  Psalter,*  118. 
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Feiday,  Not.  4  and  18,  1881 — ^Pbixce  L.  L.  Bonaparte.      67    "^ 


Friday,  Nov.  4,  and  Friday,  Nov.  18,  1881. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  read  his  paper,  in  two  parts,  on  "The 
Simple  Vowel- Sounds  of  all  the  Living  Slavonic  Languages,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  principal  Neo-Latin  and  Germane-Scandina- 
vian Tongues." 

The  12  Slavonic  languages  considered  were :  1.  Russian,  2.  Little 
Russian,  3.  lUyrian  (otherwise  called  Servian),  4.  Provincial  Croa- 
tian (military  Croatian  being  a  mere  Illyrian  variety),  5.  Slovenian, 
6.  Bulgarian,  forming  the  first  group  of  the  Slavonic  branch  of  the 
Slavo-Lettic  family ;  7.  Slovakian,  8.  Bohemian,  9.  Upper  Lusatian 
or  simply  Lusatian,  10.  Lower  Lusatian,  11.  Polish,  12.  Baltic 
Slavonic  or  simply  Baltic,  forming  the  second  group  of  the  same. 
The  9  languages  used  for  comparison  were :  1.  Italian,  2.  Spanish, 
8.  Portuguese,  4.  French,  5.  English,  6.  Dutch,  7.  German,  8. 
Danish,  9.  Swedish. 

The  writer  recognised  86  simple  Slavonic  sounds,  of  which  1 9 
only  were  common  to  all  the  twelve  languages,  but  Lusatian  has 
56,  Russian  52,  Polish  50,  Baltic  48,  Lower  Lusatian  47,  Slovakian 
43,  Little  Russian  and  Bohemian  both  38,  Illyrian  and  Slovenian 
both  32,  Bulgarian  31,  and  Croatian  only  30  of  these  86  sounds. 

Illjrriun,  Croatian,  Slovenian,  Slovakian,  and  Bohemian  possess 
the  vocal  r,  and  Slovakian  and  Bohemian  the  vocal  /.  In  Slovakian 
both  of  those  sounds  may  be  either  long  or  short.  Polish  has  one 
nasal  and  one  semi-nasal  sound,  and  Baltic  has  four  nasal  sounds, 
the  first  two  written  as  under-hooked  e,  a,  and  the  last  four  as 
iinderhooked  a,  o,  u,  e. 

Polish  words  as  a  general  rule  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable 
but  one ;  Slovakian,  Boliemian,  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatian  on  the 
first  syllable ;  and  the  other  languages  on  variable  places.  Illyrian, 
Croatian,  Slovenian,  Slovakian,  and  Baltic  observe  differences  of 
vowel  quantity,  and  Illyrian  distinguishes  four  degrees  of  quantity, 
very  short,  short,  long,  arid  very  long. 

The  writer  then  proceeded  to  a  detailed  examination  of  each  of 
the  86  Slavonic  sounds,  comparing  them  with  those  in  the  other 
European  languages  already  mentioned.  It  is  impossible  to  abstract 
this  examination,  but  it  will  be  printed  at  length  in  the  Transac- 
tions. Of  the  25  vowels  he  finds  only  6  peculiarly  Slavonic,  and 
19  common  also  to  one  or  other  of  the  9  languages  named.  Of  the 
61  consonants,  26  are  peculiarly  Slavonic,  and  tho  remaining  35 
common  to  one  or  other  of  the  9  other  languages. 

Of  all  the  Slavonic  languages,  except  Bulgarian,  Lower  Lusatian, 
and  Baltic,  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  native 
pronunciation,  often  from  large  numbers  of  speakers.  But  he  has 
also  consulted  the  printed  works  of  Slavonic  grammarians  and 
phonetists,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Similarly  with  Germano- 
European  languages,  all  of  which  tho  writ<}r  has  heard  spoken  by 
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numerous  nativos,  he  has  in  matters  of  physiological  definition  nsed 
by  preference  the  accounts  of  native  writers.  Of  the  Xeo-Latm 
languages  two,  French  and  Italian,  are  native  to  the  writer,  and  of 
the  two  others,  Spanish  he  has  spoken  from  youth  and  Portuguese 
from  middle  age,  so  that  he  has  been  able  to  act  more  independently 
with  respect  to  their  sounds. 

In  tho  discussion  which  followed,  some  exception  was  taken  to 
the  identiiications  of  some  of  the  Slavonic  and  other  European 
sounds,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  points  intelligible 
in  an  abstract. 

The  second  paper  read  on  Nov.  18  was  "Notes  on  the  n  oian, 
etc.,  in  the  Authorized  and  Rcvized  Versions  of  the  Bible,"  bv 
Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A.     [This  is  issued  with  those  Proceedings.] 


Friday,  December  2,  1881. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

1)  Mb.  It.  N.  CusT  made  a  report  on  the  late  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists at  Berlin,  which  he,  together  with  Prof.  Sayce,  attended  as 
a  delegate  of  the  Society.  He  gave  an  amusing  account  of  the 
rivalry  between  two  Oxford  Sanskritists :  it  appears  that  Pnrf. 
Miillcr's  two  Japanese  were  completely  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
Prof.  Williams's  pundit,  whose  mimic  representation  of  the  Brah- 
minical  ritual  was  highly  appreciated  by  his  audience.  Mr.  Cosf  i 
own  paper  on  " The  Languages  of  Africa"  was  quite  eclipsed  from 
the  want  of  a  Zulu  or  two  to  illustrate  it.  Ho  commented  un- 
favounibly  on  the  preponderance  of  minute  scholarship  and  mere 
detail  over  pliilology  proper  in  tho  papers  read,  and  expressed  an 
apprelieiision  that  this  will  prove  the  rock  on  which  future  con- 
gresses may  split.     The  next  congress  is  to  be  at  Leiden. 

2)  Mk.  James  Platt  the  younger  read  two  papers :  1)  "  On  Some 
Points  in  Old-English  Grammar,"  and  2)  "  On  Old-English  Pet- 
Names." 

In  the  first  paper,  tho  first  point  to  which  Mr.  Platt  cxdled 
attention  was  tho  existence  of  many  other  "  irregular"  nouns  than 
those  quoted  in  the  grammars.  Thus :  ( 1 )  To  the  masc.  ii-declen- 
sion  belong,  (a)  w inter ,  as  it  not  only  always  makes  dat.  sg.  icintrt 
and  pi.  icintra,  -w,  but  the  gen.  iointra  also  occurs  (Chron.,  Earle, 
78/35)  ;  (b)  deofol,  only  in  the  pi.,  which  is  invariably  deo/la,  -«, 
often  from  tlic  neut.  deofoly  but  sometimes  from  the  masc.,  as  is 
clear  from  ticegen  deoflu  (Gujyl.,  Goodwin,  30/16).  (2)  To  the  fem. 
long  root  i-doclcnsion  belong,  {a)  tcldh,  ace.  wl6h  Matt.  73/25,  pi. 
icUh  Matt.  175/17  ;  {b)  sulq,  dat.  sylg  i?ast.  403/2,  ace.  9ulg  Laws, 
Schmid,  106/2,  pi.  sylg  MIL  Hom.  ii.  450/6;  {c)  >riA,  dat.  \ry\ 
Bede,  i.  1,  ace.  ^ruh  Gu>l.  74/17,  pi.  (?)  \ryh  Bede,  Smith,  680/14; 
(rf)  griity  dat.  gryt  Leechd.  iii.  28/9,  ace.  griit  Leechd.  ii.  100/1,  pL 
grgty  but  with  the  usual  pi.  ending  -a  added  (as  if  we  should  say 
niens  for  men),   therefore  gryta  Leechd.   i.   354/2,   ^SUf.   Oram. 
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Znpitza,  48/17.  (3)  To  the  neut.  -ru  pis.  belongs  hriadru  Blick- 
ling  Glosses,  Morris,  255/9.  The  neut.  cons,  stem  ealoh  discovered 
by  Cockayne  has  also  to  be  added  to  the  grammars ;  it  is  neut.,  not 
for  the  reason  assigned  by  Cockayne  {i.e.  that  \t=^ealu),  which  is 
insufficient,  but  from  a  passage  in  his  own  Leechd.  which  he  over- 
looked, iii.  20/5. 

Mr.  Platt  thought  that  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  old 
W.S.  ie  was,  that,  as  it  replaced  older  e  and  was  itself  afterwards 
replaced  by  i ,  it  must  have  been  the  raised  mid  or  lowered  high 
sound  between  e  and  i.  He  also  said  that,  as  the  first  elements  of 
the  diphthongs  ea  eo  arc  known  to  have  been  <b  e  respectively  and 
to  have  borne  the  stress,  and  as  the  second  elements  often  disappear 
in  the  MSS.  and  are  much  confused  in  the  dialects,  it  seemed  to 
him  better  to  regard  the  Middle  Engl,  change  of  ea  eo  to  simple  <r  e 
rather  as  a  direct  loss  of  the  second  element  than  by  supposing  the 
two  elements  to  have  coalesced  into  one  sound  which  afterwards 
became  a  or  e.  As  to  choose  chose  chough  shoot  shot  show  young  youth 
ytde  yore  in  which  the  second  element  of  the  diphthong  had  sur- 
vived instead  of  the  first,  it  was  due  to  confusion  like  that  between 
ge-a  (as  in  ge-d)  and  g-ea  (as  in  g-ealga)  (an  instance  of  which  is  yon 
from  ge-07i,  properly  g-eon).  Lose  (Layam.  losien)  did  not  come 
from  Uosan  but  from  hsian.  Though  (Orm.  '}pohh)  might  be  due  to 
I^orse  influence  (cp.  egg).  Four  {Orm.  fotcwerr)  showed  a  unique 
modification  of  ^  to  o  by  following  w,  such  modification  by  pre- 
ceding M7  being  well  known.  That  the  14th  cent.  Kentish  yea 
8hould=^a  was  not  probable,  since  (1)  14th  cent.  Kentish  yeald^ 
Old  K.  aldj  not  eald ;  (2)  where  Old  K.  has  ea  eo  the  second  ele- 
ments disappear  or  are  confused  as  in  other  dialects,  showing  them 
to  be  just  as  unstable  and  unaccented;  (3)  if  yea=ea  why  does  eo 
become  ye,  not  yo  ?  Mr.  Platt  explained  ye  as  the  regular  e  from 
eo  with  prefixed  inorganic  y,  just  as  w?  is  prefixed  to  o  in  huon  guo 
guod  guos  zuolg,  and  this  being  the  case  he  also  thought  yea  was  ea 
(=<»,  a)  from  ea  with  prefixed  y. 

The  second  paper  was  ( 1 )  a  list  of  the  certain  examples  of  abbre- 
viations used  as  petnames  by  the  side  of  their  fuller  forms  in  O.E. ; 
(2)  an  attempt  to  explain  the  many  hitherto  unexplained  O.E. 
names  as  having  been  originally  such  petnames.  The  following 
arc  some  of  the  certain  examples  of  petnames,  classified  according 
to  Mr.  Piatt's  seven  classes. 

(1)  No  ending.  Angen  (N'enn.  60) =Angel]^Sow  (Chron.  22/18) 
which  should  be  Angen^eow^  as  is  clear  from  this  Angen  and  the 
form  in  Florence's  Geueal.,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Angenfeow  of  Beo.  (in  which  Homor  is  his  brother  and  not  his  son). 
Beaw  (Chron.  70/12)-^ Beowulf  (Beo.,  Wiilcker  19/2)  and  shows 
that  the  first  element  of  the  latter  is  not  hco  but  heow^  which  with 
beaWy  both  from  hdanf  exists  in  other  Teutonic  languages  {heaw^ 
M.H.G.  bou,  JeW=Icel.  hygg  O.S.  heu  M.H.G.  hi).  Ceadd  (Shrine 
69/15)=  Ceadwealla  (Shrine  142/13).  Ciol  (Chron.  2/lS)  =  Ccolrie 
(Chron.  18/29).  B^un  (Chron.  49/ 1) =B:un/erh}  (Chron.  48/2). 
TTio  (Wfds.,  WUlcker  2/l7)=Iferewio  (Beo.  134/24). 
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(2)  Ending  -a.  {a)  No  change  in  root.  Ceola  (Chron.  20/34)- 
Cvolric  (Chron.  2  '14, 2  'IG).  Cuja  (Clu-on.  18/22)=^  CuyiciM (Chron. 
18/16).  Citjta  (Chrou.  70  o)- Cwb^rM//'  rchron.  4/12).  Sdk 
(Bcile  il/5)^ Sfrbnht  (Bwle  ii./o).  )r,iia  (AVids.  2/1 ,  Chron.  71  16) 
=^Ecgicfh  (Beo.  81/24),  as  is  clear  from  each  being:  ancestor  to 
Heremod  and  the  JScildings.  JTdga  (Flor.  Gen.)=  Wfigmnnd  (Beo. 
131/4)? 

(3)  Endinj^  -ec  -oc.  Beadoc  (Hodde  \n.)=^Bfada  (Flor.  Gen.). 
Ingwec  (Nenn.  bl)=^Ingwf  (Chron.  Kv'll). 

(7)  EndiiifT  -e.  Ceddc  (Betle  iii./2K)=  Ceadicealla  (Shrine  142/13). 
The  tbllowiuj;  arc  some  of  ^fr.  Phitt's  conjectural  explanations: 

(1)  No  endinj;.     Immen  (Bwlo  iii./2l)=//7W<'M  (JSormen), 

(2)  Endinp:  -n,  {a)  Xo  chanjje  in  root.  Beada  (Flor.  Gcn.)= 
Beadu.     Gina  (Chron.  193/13)=  6'/«. 

{b)  Umlaut  and  doubling  of  linal  cons,  which  when  varied  of  tea 

become  brcjithed  by  the  well-known  West  Teut.  law.     Em  (Chron. 

16/9)=  6*.      Sicga  (Chron.   50/V2)^Sige.     Cretta  (Flor.  Gen.)= 

Creoda.  Eatta  (Chron.  46'24)  =  ^^/rf.  .Swfl  (Wfda.  o'24)=5rty. 
Hictippa  (Leechd.  iii.  444/l9)  =  .SV<rft.      Winta  (Flor.  Gen.)=  WimL 

(<?)  Breathing  of  initial  voiced  cons.  CiMa  (Chron.  12/29)=  (?«. 
i'^<///rt  (Chron.  28/3)= 2^M//w.  yVwo'rt  (Chron.  28/1)= 2?^;irf.  PyhU 
(Chron.  22/15)=7/wWfl.  Tuda  (Chron.  35/19)= 2>«(/tf.  Jimw 
(Bedeiv.  22)  =  />iiwi' 

{(l)  Assimilation  of  two  cons.,  first  to  second,  which  also  takes 
place  in  some  of  the  otJier  classes.  JEUa  (Chron.  72/lO)«=-^)Wl^ 
Bionna  (Chron.  r}o!\\)=  Beorn.  Eulla  (BtMle  v.  18)  =  ^/^.  .A''/>/;4 
(Chron.  ir).'9)==7:V//.  Imma  (Bide  iv.  22)=Tnrtni.  LifUa  I'Chruii. 
^l\y\\\))^Lytel?  0/a  (Chrou.  oS'p.-=  Or/.  Tihha  (Chn.n.  123  38] 
=  TUhriht.  iruffa  (Bcdc  ii.  lo;=7n///*  (Icel.  Ubbi  is  X/fc/tr/i  to= 
Ul/r). 

(3)  Ending  -^f  -oc.  Beonnoc  (Cliron.  10/2)  actually  spelb-*! 
Beornoc   (Fh)r.    Gen.)  =  7?<ww.      JJudoc   (Chron.    171/15)  =  i>rt</rf. 

iiV//otf  (Chron.  1G/12)  =  /.W7/.     />r  (Bede  ii.  5)=  d«. 

(4)  Ending  -ca.  Beadm  (AVids.  ^^  21)— Beadu,  Ealca  (Flor. 
{u^\\.,  =  EaJoc  {Etiln).  Eumerca  (Wids.  5 ''22)  =  Eomer.  Siftca 
(Wi'ds.  r)/2:))  =  *SVM. 

(.'))   Ending -o/.     7AyW.  (Bedeiv.  23)=7?o*/7. 
(O;  Ending  -M.     ^ro/wA/  (Wids.  o/i>i)  =  ^VA*. 

(7)  Ending-.-.     ^F//^  (Cliron.  16/2G)=^>/.s'     E?ie  (Bi^de  iii. 

lS)=i>/w.  //tfr^/<?  (Chron.  40/r=7/r^/-</.  7mw^w^  (Chnm.  33  0)= 
Inimen  {Irmctt).  tS.tbbe  (Bede  iii.  '6\i)  — Sn-briht,  Yffe  (Chron. 
10  2H)=0rf. 

In  the  (liscussion  ^Nlr.  Swi:et  said  that  uianv  of  the  irrcjrubr 
nouns  mentioned  by  ^Ir.  Piatt  were  in  Cusijn's  papers  on  the 
language  of  the  Pastoral  and  Chronicle.  Dr.  MritKU'  Siii<l  that  ftrfflfti 
d'ojla  was  simply  a  case  ot"  natural  gendiT  predominating,  and  Mr. 
Sweet  said  that  a  masc.  pi.  -n  was  ver\'  doubtful.  Mr.  Fprmvall 
s;iid  that  Mr.  Piatt  had  been  anticipated  by  Kemblo  in  his  second 
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XMiper.  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  many  of  Mr.  Piatt's  identifications  were 
dead  against  sound-laws,  and  suggested  that  some  of  the  obscurer 
names  might  be  Celtic. 

3)  Db.  Mubbay  then  gave  from  his  slips  of  the  Society's  Diction- 
ary a  series  of  explanations  and  histories  of  the  words  ammunition^ 
amylj  ahnormal,  tUeohol^  atitic,  antique,  antler  (antiocularis),  anthem, 
halt,  amhtuh,  animal  spirits.  No  scientific  man  could  tell  him  the 
history  and  origin  of  antennae,  aphelion  and  perihelion.  The  inter- 
mediate stages  between  antimony  and  its  probable  Arabic  original 
are  also  doubtful. 


Friday,  December  16,  1881. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Lieut.-Col.  Spalding  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

1)  *'  The  treatment  of  borrowd  English  words  in  coloquial 
Welsh,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Powell. 

This  paper  (which  was  red  by  Mr.  H.  Sweet)  delt  only  with  the 
consonants  of  the  spoken  Welsh  of  West  Brecon  shire  and  East 
Cardiganshire,  as  far  as  their  treatment  in  borrowd  English  words 
showd  anything  remarkabl,  full  lists  being  giMi  to  illustrate  the 
changes,  of  wliich  the  following  ar  sum  of  the  most  remarkabl : 

p,  t,  k,  medial  and  final  sumtimes  becum  h,  d,  gi  tehot  (=teapot), 
iriagl  (0.  E.  triack),  cwslied  (gusset),  which  last  is  undoutedly  of 
E.  origin. 

Initial  h,  d,  g  often  becum  p,  t,  c:  plocyn  (block),  tesni  (destiny) 
in  dweyd  tesni  (tell  one's  fortune),  cwter  (gutter). 

n  final  after  a  vowel  sumtimes  becums  m :  pdm  (pane  of  glass), 
rhesmm  (reazon). 

ng  final  often  becums  n,  as  in  cocin  (cocking = cockfight),  ^iVtVw 
(fairings). 

Initial  /  and  r  ar  aspirated  in  familiar  words :  lloft  (loft),  rhent 
(rent). 

In  sum  words  the  initial  r  has  been  taken  for  the  articl.  Thus 
rdser  (razor)  has  been  often  analyzed  into  yr  dser,  rezulting  in  such 
f razes  as  yngaser  i  (my  razor). 

Initial  v  sumtimes  becums  m :  mantes  (vantage),  mentro  (venture), 
and  sumtimes  b :  becso  (to  vex),  hdt  (vote).  A  Welshman  speaking 
of  ei  vote  (his  vote),  assumes  a  radical  hot,  parallel  to  ei  fara  (his 
bred),  radical  hara. 

Initial  uj  often  becums  gw :  gwasgod  (waistcoat). 

ch  and  y  (y)  in  older  loanwords  becum  s  and  sh :  piser  (pitcher), 
shale  (chalk) ;  shars  (charge),  Shipswn  (Gipsy).  Now,  however, 
the  E.  sounds  tsh,  dzh  ar  becuming  naturalized. 

Many  consonants  ar  dropt,  and  sum  metatheses  take  place  in 
acordance  with  thozo  in  nativ  words. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  the  paper  was  a  valuabl 
contribution  to  a  subject  which  had  been  quite  neglected  til  he 
himself  calld  atcntion  to  it  in  his  paper  on  North  Welsh  (Proc. 

ITo.  19. 
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1880-1,  p.  49),  whore  he  had  anticipated  Mr.  Powell's  explanation 
of  m  and  h  for  v-,  and  had  also  extended  it  to  initial  j?,  etc.^  for  h,  and 
to  rh,  II  for  r-,  U, 

It  was  then  rozolvd  that  Mr.  Powell  he  requested  to  complete  bis 
paper,  that  it  miht  apcar  in  the  Society's  Transactions. 

2)  **  Sum  points  in  English  Grammar"  by  H.  Sweet,  M.A. 

Mr.  Sweet  said  he  wisht  to  lay  befor  the  meeting  certain 
questions  of  terminology,  definition  and  classification  for  discussion. 
There  was  only  time  to  discuss  two  out  of  the  numerous  points  he 
intended  to  bring  forward. 

1)  Case-distinctions  in  English.  Mr.  Sweet  condemnd  the 
rtibstitution  of  tho  term  '  possessiv '  for  *  gcnitiv '  not  merely 
on  tho  ground  of  its  being  inaccurate  and  misleading,  but  ak) 
bccauz  of  the  unrcazonablness  of  altering  the  name  of  a  gram- 
matical form  merely  on  acount  of  its  meaning  having  been  modified 
or  circumscribed.  As  long  as  such  an  inflection  as  marCs  exists, 
and  as  long  as  we  retain  the  term  genitic  in  Greek,  Latin,  Old 
English,  etc.,  so  long  ar  we  bound  to  retain  it  in  modem  English 
grammar. 

The  real  difiiculty  is  to  find  a  suitabl  name  for  the  unmodified 
man,  Mr.  Sweet  thoht  that  the  mere  fact  of  man  having  no  ending 
was  not  enuf  to  oblige  us  to  refuze  it  the  title  of  '  case,'  for  even  in 
Old  E.  the  nom.  and  ace.  stdn  wer  distinguisht  from  stdneSy  stdnt, 
only  in  the  same  negativ  way,  and  sugcsted  tho  term  *  common 
case  ';  but  he  admitted  that  tlie  oppozit  view,  which  was  supoited 
by  the  majority  of  the  speakers,  had  much  in  its  favor,  and  said 
that  he  had  also  thoht  of  haae  as  a  good  name.  Some  sugestitl 
crude  form y  which  was  objected  to  by  most. 

In  the  pronouns,  the  retention  of  *nominativ'  for  /,  etc.,  and  the 
relegation  of  the  '  possossivs '  to  a  special  class,  was  agreed  on  with- 
out much  discussion.  Mr.  Sweet  gave  tho  history  of  nie,  him,  etc., 
and  showd  that  tho  tho  dativ  me  suplant^^'d  the  acuzativ  mee  in 
Old  E.,  yet  the  analogy  of  hine,  him^  justifies  us  in  distinguishing 
me  ac.  from  me  dat.  in  0.  E.  We  hav  also  it  parallel  to  him,  Wo 
ar  not  tlierefor  justified  in  including  me,  him,  et<5.,  under  the 
common  name  of  *  dativ.'  Ho  thort^for  sugested  the  term  *  obliqe* 
case,  which  was  objected  to  strongly  by  Dr.  Murray  and  others, 
altlio  the  use  of  *  aceusativ '  or  '  dativ '  was  gcneraly  condemnd. 

2)  The  classification  of  tho  pronouns.  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  the 
best  definition  of  a  pronoun  he  coud  find  was  *  general  noun,'  and 
propozed  a  parallel  divizion  of  adjectivs  into  'special,'  such  as 
blacky  big,  and  'general,'  such  as  thisy  th^,  some,  other.  When  a 
genend  adjectiv  is  made  into  a  noun,  it  bccums  a  *  general  noun,* 
that  is,  a  pronoun,  which  is,  however,  formally  distinct  from  the 
'personal'  pronouns,  /,  he,  etc.,  which  hav  no  corresponding 
adjectiv  forms.  He  propozed,  therefor,  to  separate  the  general 
adjectivs  both  from  ordinary  adjectivs  and  the  personal  pronouns, 
treating  of  the  noun-forms  of  oth^r,  etc.,  under  the  same  bed  as  the 
adjectiv  ones.  These  views  calld  forth  a  lengthy  discussion,  which 
there  was  not  time  to  finish. 
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Friday,  January  20,  1882. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  MuB&AY  gave  his  annual  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
Society's  Dictionary.  Of  about  a  million  slips  sent  out  by  him, 
nearly  900,000  had  cum  back.  The  best  contributor  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Austin,  jun-i  of  London;  his  second,  Eev.  Dr.  Pierson,  of 
Ionia,  Michigan,  U.S. ;  his  third,  Mr.  William  Douglas,  of  London. 
He  reckond  the  slips  now  colccted  as  about  two  millions  and  a  half. 
The  sevnteenth  century  had  been  wel  red;  few  fresh  words  had 
cum  in  of  late,  tho  dbaaure  for  'abasement'  had  arived  that  very 
day.  The  cihteenth  century  was  one  of  bondage  to  Addison,  etc. : 
it  coind  few  new  words.  The  nineteenth  century  was  like  the 
sevnteenth  in  its  adventurousness  and  licence.  The  sixteenth- 
century  books  had  not  been  fully  red;  they  wer  very  scarce,  and 
but  few  had  been  reprinted.  They  would  doutless  carry  back 
the  history  of  many  words  a  few  years.  The  sub-editors  wer 
working  wel,  but  a  few  mor  wer  stil  wanted ;  and  sorters  wer 
also  needed  to  get  the  slips  into  order  for  the  sub-editors.  The 
histories  of  antiCy  grotesq,  -gen  (of  oxygen^  etc.),  anther ^  antennas^ 
and  the  groups  of  astound,  astong,  astoniahf  and  praise,  price,  prize, 
prize^ing,  prizer  wer  then  givn.  As  showing  how  imensely  mor 
extensiv  the  English  vocabulary  is  than  the  Pronch,  even  in  words 
of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  he  showd  that  the  English  derivativs  of 
anthropO'  wer  sixty-scvn,  as  against  twenty-two  Erench  in  Littre. 
The  correspondence  had  been  very  hovy;  about  10,000  letters  had 
been  sent  out.  The  printing  of  A  would  begin  in  March ;  but  the 
Dictionary  coud  not  be  finisht  in  ten  years ;  at  the  rate  of  36  words 
■a  day  it  would  take  13J  years,  and  36  words  a  day  was  far  beyond 
the  power  of  any  man,  to  investigate,  explain  and  write.  Often  a 
aingl  word  required  a  day's  work. 


Friday,  February  3,  1882. 

J.  A.  H.  Mttbbat,  LL.D.,  Vice-Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

Tho  papers  red  wer  ' 

1)  "  Observatiuns  on  dhe  Partial  Corcctiuns  of  English  Spellings 
as  approovd  by  dhe  Filolojical  Society,"  by  H.  J.  Vogin,  of 
Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Vogin,  while  hailing  the  corcctions  adopted  by  the  Society 
as  a  step  in  the  riht  direction — ^for  he  conaiderd  that  the  moov 
made  by  the  Society  was  the  only  practical  one,  namely  a  con- 
sistent systematizing  of  our  spelling  based  on  the  existing  system — 
begd  to  offer  sum  observations  on  the  subject.  He  considerd  that 
tho  loss  of  time  cauzd  by  the  difficulty  of  mastering  unfonetic 
spelling  was  greatly  exaggerated ;  defended  the  retention  of  dis- 
tmctiv  spellings,  such  as  sea  and  see;  and  would  retain  silent 
letters  on  the  chance  of  their  being  restord  in  pronunciation.     The 
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details  of  his  criticism  contain  nothing  that  is  new :  he  advocates 
consonant-dubling  after  short  vowels,  as  in  giweriy  €mzin=^gken^ 
cousin  {givn^  cuzin  in  the  Society's  spelling),  spels  ctcd  for  could,  etc 

In  the  discussion  it  was  remarkt  that  Mr.  Yogin  had  entirely 
ignord  the  historical  and  etymological  limitations  adopted  by  the 
Society.  Mr.  S^veet  said  that  as  the  subject  of  spelling-reform 
had  been  raizd  again  by  the  prezcnt  paper,  he  wisht  to  sugest  that 
as  the  majority  of  the  Society's  reforms  had  been  formaly  adopted 
by  the  American  Philological  Association,  it  would  bo  dezirabl  to 
efect  a  complete  agreement,  by  the  Society  giving  up,  if  necessary, 
thoze  of  its  changes  which  wer  not  acceptabl  to  the  American 
reformers,  so  that  a  joint  scheme  miht  be  put  forth  under  the 
authority  of  the  two  cheef  filological  bodies  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world.  This  sugestion  was  aproovd,  and  a  rezolution  was  past 
requesting  Mr.  Sweet  to  comunicate  with  the  American  reformers, 
and  ascertain  whether  such  an  agreement  was  practical. 

2)  "  Points  of  EngHsh  Grammar,"  by  H.  Sweet,  M.A. 

The  discussion  on  the  definition  of  pronouns  and  the  corresponding 
adjectivs,  begun  in  Mr.  Sweet's  former  paper  on  Dec.  16,  1881  (Pro- 
ceedings, p.  72),  was  continued.  Mr.  Sweet's  \iew8  wer  strongly 
opozed  in  the  discussion,  altho  there  was  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  among  the  speakers  on  many  points.  Mr.  Sweet  maintaind 
that  a  pronoun  did  not  stand  for  a  noun  any  mor  than  a  noun  of 
general  application,  such  as  '  man,'  stands  for  a  mor  special  one, 
such  as  *  John,'  but  that  a  pronoun  is  simply  a  particular  kind  of 
noun  with  inflections  of  its  own.  Dr.  Mitrray  upheld  the  tra- 
ditional views,  and  said  that  even  /  and  thou  wer  really  demon- 
strativs,  as  shown  by  the  negro's  *  tliis  child  '  =  *!.*  Mr.  FraifiviLL 
agreed  with  Mr.  Sweet  in  considering  the  idea  of  personal  identity 
to  be  independent  of  demonstration.  Mr.  Sweet  also  pointed  to 
such  frazes  as  *  they  say '  as  clear  instances  of  the  inaplicability  of 
any  definition  but  that  of  *  general  noun.' 

The  definition  of  the  province  of  grammar  as  being  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  general  facts  of  language,  the  dictionary  dealing  with 
the  special,  isolated  facts,  was  aproovd,  as  also  the  corollary  that 
the  laws  of  stress  (in  word-groups  and  sentences  as  wel  as  in  singl 
wonls)  and  intonation  ar  an  essential  part  of  English  grammar. 


Friday,  February  17,  1882. 

H.  Sweet,  M.A.,  Vice-Prezidenty  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  red  wer — 

1)  "On  Greek  Pronunciation  and  the  Distribution  of  the  Greek 
Accents,"  by  C.  B.  Cayley,  13. A. 

The  revolution  in  Greek  pronunciation  which  took  place  after 
the  classical  period  may  be  ascribed  to  the  vast  extension  of  the 
language  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  subsequently  to  large 
bodies  of  migratoiy  Jews  and  Syrians,  who  formd  the  nuclei  of 
the  Christian  churches.     Among  theze  a  vulgar  language  may  hav 
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arisen,  which  was  afterwards  concentrated  at  Constantinople.  Thns 
the  sounds  of  Xf  ^>  ^>  7»  ^>  ^  wer  replaced  by  the  most  ordinary 
sounds  of  kaph,  tau,  pe,  gimel,  dalcth,  and  bcth,  for  which  they 
had  previously  servd  as  make-shifts  in  proper  names,  and  so  on. 

Greek  accents  when  placed  nearer  the  end  than  need  be  tend  to 
emfasize  the  hole  word,  and  to  show  that  it  had  a  mor  important 
or  definit  meaning,  as  in  irarr^p  contrasted  with  fi^rnjpf  eirrh  with 
Svo,  Zeis  the  nom.  with  Zev  the  vocativ,  etc.  He  noticed  mor 
generaly  the  varying  accent  of  the  prepozition  bcfor  and  after  the 
noun,  and  the  oxytone  tendencies  of  proper  names,  personal  pro- 
nouns, and  certain  classes  of  adjectivs,  participls,  and  inflections 
of  the  verb  and  the  noun. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  what  appeard  to  be  forein 
influence  (as  in  the  case  of  Irish-English)  was  generaly  simply  the 
retention  of  archaizms,  and  that  the  changes  in  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion wer  best  explaind  as  the  rczult  of  laws  which  workt  every- 
where. Prof.  RiEU  remarkt  that  French  as  spoken  out  of  France 
diiferd  but  litl  from  that  of  Paris,  except  as  being  generaly  mor 
archaic.  Dr.  Murray  thoht  that  forein  influence  was  a  mor  im- 
portant cauze  of  change  than  was  admitted  by  the  other  speakers, 
l>ut  did  not  see  that  Mr.  Cayley  had  proovd  Semitic  influence,  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  pronunciations  aduced  by  him  being  mostly  of 
quite  modern  development.  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  Mr.  Cayley's 
speculations  about  the  Greek  accents  wer  highly  ingenious,  but 
would  hardly  bear  the  liht  of  that  comparativ  study  which  had 
lately  been  broht  to  bear  on  the  subject.  It  is  now  generaly 
admitted  that  the  Greek  accentuation,  where  it  agrees  with  that 
of  Vedic  Sanskrit  and  prehistoric  Germanic  (as  reveoded  by  Vomer's 
law),  was  that  of  parent  Arian,  and  consequently  that  any  atempt  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  Greek  accents  on  Greek  ground  alone  must 
be  futile.  Mr.  Sweet  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Greek 
accentuation,  cspecialy  of  the  verb,  showing  how  the  accents  of 
the  verb  wer  dcvelopt  out  of  the  Sanskrit  system,  in  which  the 
Terb  is  generaly  enclitic.  Dr.  Murray  exprest  his  agreement  with 
the  views  exprest  by  Mr.  Sweet. 

2)  '*  Notes  on  Translations  of  the  "New  Testament,"  by  Benjamin 
Dawson,  B.A. 


Friday,  March  3,  1882. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was — 

'*  Old-English  Contributions,"  by  H.  Sweet,  M. A. 

The  flrst  part  of  the  paper  delt  with  sum  cases  of  the  influence 
of  stress  on  sound-changes  in  O.E. 

eo,  ea.  While  West-Saxon  has  eo  in  eom,  heora  and  other 
subordinate  words,  the  other  dialects  hav  d>a,  sumtimcs,  as  in  the 
Vespasian  Psalter,  to  the  exclusion  of  eo^  sumtimcs  alternating 

Ho.  20. 
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with  it.  The  original  relation  probably  was  that  theze  words  had 
two  forms,  one  cmfatic  with  eoy  the  other  unemfatic  with  m. 
W.S.  tended  to  generalize  the  strong,  the  other  dialects  the  weak 
forms.  But  even  W.S.  has  the  weak  eart  against  eom,  and  in  the 
Lauderdale  Orosius  earn  ocurs  on^.  So  also  earofi  is  the  weak 
form  of  eorun  from  original  *enin.  eom  may  hav  been  prezervd 
in  AV.S.  thru  being  leveld  under  heomj  becuming  eom.  Such  forms 
as  ear^e,  which  ocur  ocasionaly  in  Ps.  and  mor  frequently  else- 
wher,  ar  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  generalized  weak  forms :  when 
earn  had  suplanted  eonif  and  thus  became  the  sole  emfatic,  as  wel 
as  unemfatic  form,  it  naturaly  led  to  the  change  of  eor^e  into 
ear^e,  etc.  The  change  of  o  into  a  under  diminisht  stress  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  o  in  ffumo  into  the  a  of  guma,  and  to  the 
development  of  ea  out  of  aeo  from  original  au, 

ea,  a.  To  late  W.S.  eall  corresponds  all  in  the  other  dialects, 
and  this  form  is  also  common  in  early  W.S.  eall  cannot  be  ex- 
plaind  from  all,  but  both  forms  ar  independant  modifications  of  an 
erlier  all,  which,  together  with  the  other  two,  ocurs  in  a  W.S. 
charter  of  847.  The  same  <b  is  also  found  in  the  oldest  Kentish 
charters.  The  t^-pe  heard  is  the  regular  one  in  all  dialects  and  all 
periods,  except  in  sum  of  the  oldest  Northumbrian  texts,  where 
hard  is  the  general  form.  Here,  again,  hard  and  the  heard  of  the 
later  Northumbrian  can  only  be  explaind  as  independant  modifi- 
cations of  an  erlier  *h<erd.  The  oldest  Kentish  charters  show  both 
heard  and  hard,  the  latter  goneraly  (as  pointed  out  by  Zenner: 
Sprache  des  Psalti'rs,  p.  24)  in  the  second  half  of  compounds,  a  for 
ea  in  unaccented  syllabls  is  prezen-d  in  the  non-W.S.  hld/ari. 
The  W.S.  hlaford  points  to  ^hldftcord,  with  the  same  influence  of 
the  w  as  in  the  erefeword  and  ^(5/rorrf,=W.S.  erfeweard  and  toweard, 
of  tlie  Ps.  W0'  =  ica-  also  ocurs  in  W.S.  names,  such  as  Onwold, 
^Ificold.  h  has  the  same  iufluence  in  Grimhold.  This  explana- 
tion of  the  0  in  theze  wonls  seems  preferabl  to  Paul's  theory  of 
the  retention  of  prehistoric  o.  Unmodified  a  =  unaccented  «  is 
prezervd  in  the  frequent  her{e)pa^  ^  hereparS,  and  in  was  =^  teas. 
To  sum  u]) :  original  a  before  r  or  /  +  cons,  became  regularly  «» 
under  stress,  when  unemfatic  and  stressless  it  became  a.  Late 
W.S.  generalized  the  strong  forms  heard,  eaJl;  the  other  dialects 
also  adopted  the  strong  heard,  but  generalized  tlie  weak  all. 

binde^,  bint.  In  O.E.  we  find  a  fuller  form  birti^  alternating 
with  a  contracted  bir^,  wliich  must  c^'idently  hav  difFerd  as  emfatic 
and  unemfatic  foims  respcctivly.  This  duality  runs  thru  all  the 
dialects.  The  preference  of  the  Ps.  etc.  for  the  fuller  forms  is 
probably  due  to  its  being  an  inttTlinear  gloss,  which  would  lead  to 
the  words  being  writn  down  in  their  disconected,  emfatic  form?. 
To  bire^,  bir^  correspond  binde^  and  bint  respcctivly.  hint  cams 
from  an  older  bindit,  prezervd  in  the  oldest  glossaries,  which  show 
a  constant  fluctuation  between  bindith,  bindi^  and  bindit.  Even 
in  the  Cura  Pastoralis  we  find  '^yncet,  etc.  -it  and  -i^  can  be 
conected  only  on  the  assumption  of  -it  standing  for  -id  in  acord:uice 
with  what  apears  to  hav  be(;n  a  g('n(Tal  change  of  unaccented  final 
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d  into  tf  shown  also  in  st'ni,  the  unemfatic  form  corresponding  to 
the  emfatic  lenfjthcnd  sinduHy  teeor^mynt,  elpenty  farelt^  the  later  d 
of  /tind,  wur^mtjndy  etc.,  hcing  due  to  the  influence  of  the  forms  in 
which  the  d  had  been  prezervd  by  a  following  vowel,  such  as 
Bindun^  weor^mt/ndey  the  opposit  influence  having  workt  in  such 
forms  as  fctrelte,  etc.  The  two  forms  -i  J?  and  -id  from  original  -eti 
evidently  fall  under  Vomer's  law,  and  point  to  accentuation  of  the 
root  and  of  the  ending  respectivly.  We  may  supoze  that  befor  the 
Germanic  accent  assumed  its  prozent  limitations,  the  influence  of 
such  varying  accentuations  as  thozo  prezervd  in  Sanskrit  hhdvati 
and  tuddti  would  naturaly  lead  to  the  differentiation  of  an  emfatic 
hinde^i  and  an  unemfatic  hinde^i^  *  he  binds '  and  *  hQ-hvids '  respec- 
tivly, rezulting  finaly  in  hindih  and  hindid.  O.E.  prezervd  both 
forms,  while  Old-Saxon  generalized  the  weak  hindid.  High  German 
^it  is  ambiguous,  as  its  predecessor  -id  may  hav  been  either =01d-S. 
-trf,  or  else  hav  arizn  from  -i^. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  paper  Mr.  Sweet  gave  an  acount  of  his 
progress  with  his  **  Oldest  English  Textu,"  which  ar  now  printed 
off,  with  the  exception  of  sum  of  which  the  original  MSS.  ar  not 
accessibl,  such  as  the  Somer's  colection  of  charters,  which  has 
aparently  been  dispci'st. 

In  the  discussion  Dr.  Murray  exprest  his  dissent  from  Mr. 
Sweet's  view  of  the  origin  of  hint  from  hindit,  of  whoze  existence 
he  exprest  himself  sceptical,  for  the  t  miht  be  only  another  way  of 
writing  th ;  he  prefeni  to  consider  hint  simply  as  the  rezult  of  con- 
traction, *bitid^  becuming  hint. 


Friday,  March  17,  1882. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  J.  A.  II.  Murray  gave  an  acount  of  the  method  of  indicating 
pronunciation  ailopted  by  him  in  editing  the  Society's  English 
dictionary. 

Dr.  Murray  said  that  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
for  him  to  make  the  prezent  stiiteraent  was  a  gratifying  proof  of 
the  interest  taken  in  the  progress  of  the  dictionary.  The  problem 
was  a  diflicult  one,  and  he  had  had  to  work  it  out  alone,  the  help 
and  advice  he  had  expected  from  members  of  the  Society  not 
having  been  forthcuniing.  The  scheme  he  now  propozed  was  the 
rezult  of  three  years*  incessant  trial  and  practical  experience. 
The  question  has  been  askt,  why  not  simply  take  sum  existing 
scheme,  such  as  Ellis's  Palaotype  or  Sweet's  Narrow  Roiuic  ^ 
Of  course,  if  fonetic  specialists  had  agreed  on  a  common  system, 
that  system  would  naturaly  hav  been  adopted.  But  this  was  not 
the  case:  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Sweet  diverged  widely,  and  the 
systems  propozed  by  them  wer  unsuited  in  many  ways  for 
dictionary  purposes.  Mr.  Ellis's  Glossic  coud  not  be  uzed,  becauz 
its  vowel  symbols  ar  on  a  Modem  English  basis,  which  would  cauz 
the  greatest  confusion  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  sounds  tliru 
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Midi  English — uzing,   for   instance,   ee  to    denote   French  ^  is 
Chaucerian,  long  i  in  Modem  English.     The  two  scientific  srstems 
on  a  Koman-value  basis,  Palaeotype  and  Narrow  Romic,  differ  like 
oppozit  poles  in  many  respects.     Thas  Mr.   Ellis   uzes  Roman 
letters  to  denote  thozc  vowel   sounds  which  ho  considers  to  be 
historicaly  tho   oldest,   later  varieties  being  denoted   by  italics. 
Mr.  Sweet,  on  the  other  hand,  employs  italics  to  denote  the  'wide' 
modifications  of  the   corresponding    *  narrow '   vowels,   which  ar 
cxprest  by  Roman  letters ;  but  he  is  not  strictly  consistent.     Br. 
Murray  himself  found  that  if  he  adopted  Mr.  Sweet's  plan,  he 
would  hav  to  express  nearly  every  short  vowel  by  an  italic,  and 
he  had  therfor  reverst  the  values,  uzing  italics  to  denote  narrow 
vowels.     Refer    entering    on  details,   Dr.   Murray    proceeded  to 
discuss  the   question,  what   standard  of  pronunciation  should  be 
adopted  ?     Looking  at  English  as  actualy  spoken,  he  distinguisht 
rufiy  five  varieties  of  pronunciation:   1)  muzt'cal,  or  that  adopted 
in  singing,  in  which  every  unaccented  vowel  is  uttered  with  the 
same   clearness  as   an   accented  one,   2)  rhetorical,    3)  euliivaUdf 
4)  famfltarf  5)  vulvar.     Most  of  tho  older  dictionaries  adopt  the 
first.     Mr.  Sweet's  orthoepy  is  an  exaggeration  of  4),  boidering 
very  closely  on  5).     Dr.  Murray  himself  thoht  that  the  only  sound 
principl  was  to  reprezent  the  sounds  cultivated  Englishmen  aimd 
at,  and  which  they  actualy  produced  in  deliberate  speech,  rather 
than  to  atempt  to  fotograf  the  slurd  utterances  of  the  average 
Londoner.      Thus,   he  would   giv  unaccented  vowels  their  fidl  . 
*  muzical '  value,  adding,  however,  a  mark  to  show  that  they  wer 
slurd  in  ordinary  *  familiar '  uttenmce.     He  then  proceeded  to  giv 
the  details  of  his  scheme. 

Mr.  Ellis  said  it  was  very  gratifying  to  hav  had  so  clear  and  full 
an  acount  of  Dr.  Murray's  scheme,  which  no  one  coud  listen  to 
without  feeling  how  un-cald-for  had  been  the  criticizms  on  it 
containd  in  a  letter  adrest  to  the  Hon.  Secrotar}'  by  a  non-member 
of  the  Society.  He  tlioht  Dr.  MuiTay's  scheme  a  most  excelent 
one.  Every  pronouncing  dictionary  must  hav  its  own  way  of 
marking  pronunciation.  He  thoht  the  varieties  of  pronunciation 
set  up  by  Dr.  Murray  wer  purely  artificial.  Cull  is  the  onlv 
Icxicofrrafer  who  adopts  the  '  muzical '  standard ;  all  the  others 
acknowledg  the  uzual  obscurations.  He  himself  was  not  conscious 
of  any  diitorence  between  his  familiar  and  rhetorical  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Sweet  said  that  whatever  course  Dr.  Murray  adopts,  he  wil 
hav  to  consider  what  wil  be  the  state  of  public  opinion  sum  fifti'eu 
years  hensc.  Peple  ar  redy  to  be  led,  if  only  there  is  agreement 
among  tho  leaders.  Mr.  Sweet  contended  that  his  own  use  of 
italics  was  a  legitimate  and  natural  development  of  Mr.  Ellis's 
practice,  and  thoht  it  a  pity  that  Dr.  Murray  had  reverst  their 
use — if  every  one  altcrd  a  general  alfabot  merely  on  grounds  of 
practical  convenience,  it  would  be  useless  trying  to  introduce  one. 
But  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  a  simpler  basis,  such  as  his 
(Mr.  Sweet's)  'Broad  llomic,'  or  Mr.  Evans's  'Union,*  which  is 
practicaly  identical  with  it,  and  so  dispense  with  italics  altogether. 
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Mr.  Sweet  agreed  with  Mr.  Ellis  as  to  the  varieties  of  pronnncia- 
tion  being  artificial.  He  thoht  that  the  natural  pronunciation  of 
educated  speakers  was  the  only  sound  basis,  and  that  future  genera- 
tions would  turn  to  the  dictionary  for  a  record  of  facts,  not  of  vague 
aims  and  standards  which  wer  never  maintaind  consistently  in 
practice.  He  said  that  the  full  pronunciation  of  the  o  in  such  words 
as  nation  was  a  purely  artificial  monstrosity,  as  if  we  wer  to  pro- 
nounce son  with  the  o  of  noL  [Here  Dr.  Murray  stated  that  he 
did  not  advocate  this  particular  pronunciation.] 

Dr.  Morris,  Mr.  Dawson,  and  other  speakers  maintaind  the 
dezirability  of  a  rhetorical  standard,  and  asserted  that  such  a 
standard  actualy  existed.  Mr.  PrRirrvALL  sided  with  Mr.  Ellis 
and  Mr.  Sweet,  and  exprest  a  wish  to  hav  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lecky,  of  the  English  Spelling  Eeform  Association. 

Mr.  Leckt  said  he  was  almost  as  familiar  with  the  development 
of  Dr.  Murray's  scheme  as  the  author  himself,  having  been  in 
constant  comunication  with  him  on  the  subject.  After  many 
changes,  Dr.  Murray  had  aproacht  so  near  to  Narrow  Bomic  that 
it  was  a  pity  he  had  not  adopted  it  completely.  As  the  system 
uzed  in  the  dictionary  was  likely  to  be  gcncraly  adopted,  it  was 
liihly  dezirabl  that  it  E^ould  be  in  harmony  with  the  most  scientific 
principls.  In  his  use  of  diacritics  he  thoht  Dr.  Murray  had  retro- 
graded rather  than  advanced,  and  had  forgotn  that  it  was  the 
excessiv  number  of  diacritics  which  proovd  the  ruin  of  Lepsius'a 
Standard  Alphabet.  If  Dr.  Murray  coud  not  cooperate  in  intro- 
ducing a  universal  scientific  notation,  he  oht  to  adopt  a  mor 
popular  one  like  thoze  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sweet,  which  would 
save  him  much  trubl,  and  help  the  cauz  of  spelling  reform.  Mr. 
Lecky  defended  Mr.  Sweet's  statement  about  the  artificial  pro- 
nuncmtion  of  words  like  nation,  saying  that  not  only  Mr.  Pitman^ 
but  also  most  of  the  authors  of  schemes  in  the  E.S.E.A.,  made  such 
words  rune  with  on. 


Friday,  April  21,  1882. 
H.  Sweet,  M.A.,  Vice-President^  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  President,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Dialects 
of  the  Midland  and  Eastern  Counties." 

This  paper  was  a  continuation  of  that  read  on  17th  December, 
1880  (Proceedings,  p.  43),  on  **  The  Dialects  of  the  Southern  Counties 
in  England,"  and  formed  the  second  stage  of  preparation  for  the 
fifth  part  of  his  Early  English  Pronunciation,  which  will  treat  of 
"The  Phonology  of  Existing  English  Dialects."  The  writer  had 
found  it  convenient  to  enlarge  the  boundary  of  the  Southern 
counties  as  described  in  his  last  paper,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
Eastern.  He  had  found  it  feasible  to  divide  all  the  English  and 
Lowland  Scotch  dialects  into  four  parts,  dependent  on  their  present 
treatment  of  the  short  and  long  Anglo-Saxon  or  rather  Wessex  u^ 

Vo.  21. 
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as  in  the  words  some  house.  By  the  Southern  and  Eastern  comities 
he  meant  those  which  pronounced  these  words  practically  in  the 
received  manner,  that  is,  with  very  slight  deviations.  The  Northern 
limit  of  this  pronunciation  was  a  line  beginning  between  Ellesmere 
and  Oswestry  in  Shropshire,  passing  in  a  S.E.  direction  a  little  to 
the  N.  and  E.  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  Severn,  which  it  followed 
to  about  Kidderminster  in  Worcestershire,  and  then  passing  E. 
through  Stratford-on-Avon  in  Warwickshire,  turned  in  a  N.K 
direction  through  Northamptonshire  and  the  extreme  N.  of 
Huntingdonshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  proceeding  to  the  sea  on 
the  borders  of  Norfolk.  N.  of  this  line  the  pronunciation  of  som 
housBy  and  cognate  words,  is  966m  and  many  curious  varieties  of  the 
usual  house.  The  boundary  of  these  pronunciations  and  the  com- 
mencement of  s66m  hddse  was  a  line  passing  N.  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  entering  England  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  in  Cumberland, 
proceeding  along  the  S.  watershed  of  that  river  to  the  Brathay  at 
the  N.  point  of  Windermere,  skirting  the  W.  side  of  that  kke, 
then  bending  between  Kendal  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale  in  Westmor- 
land, to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  between  Dent  and  Sedberg, 
going  along  the  Wharfe  to  about  Ilkley,  then  keeping  8.  of  Ottlcy, 
and  N.  of  Leeds  and  turning  southwards,  W.  of  Selby  and  E  of 
Doncaster,  to  the  S.  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  in  Lincolnshire,  when 
it  trends  in  a  N.E.  direction  through  Lincolnshire  to  the  sea,  a  little 
N.  of  Great  Grimsby.  These  two  lines  have  been  very  carefally 
determined  by  actual  inquiry  and  examination,  the  southemmort 
one  mainly  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Hallam.  Between  them  lie  the 
Midland  Counties  here  treated.  To  the  N.  lie  the  Northern 
Counties  of  England  where  they  say  sddm  hddssj  until  nearly  the 
boundary  of  England  and  Scotland  (the  exact  line  having  been 
determined  by  Dr.  Murray,)  to  the  N.  of  which,  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  thoy  say  some^  again,  practically  as  in  the  South,  but 
retain  hoose. 

Having  thus  settled  his  limits,  the  writer  gave  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  Eastern  Countic^a,  which  ho  had  not  considered  in  his  former 
paper,  and  explained  the  formation  of  a  new  division  on  the  West, 
called  Cambrian,  as  the  speech  of  persons  actually  Welsh,  or 
descended  remotely  from  Welsh  speakers  of  English,  which  took  in 
the  main  or  S.  poi*tion  of  Shropshire,  the  W.  of  Herefordshire,  and 
E.  of  Monmouth,  with  a  slice  of  Wales  itself  in  Flint,  Denbigh, 
Montgomery,  Radnor,  and  Brecknock.    [See  p.  86.] 

The  writer  then  explained  that  these  Midland  Counties  were 
phonetically  the  most  interesting,  because  they  contained  actually 
existing  intermediate  forms  in  the  change  of  long  Wessex  I  and  « 
from  the  sounds  of  ee^  oo,  to  their  present  values  in  thney  town,  and 
also  for  shewing  the  great  number  of  transformations  which  these 
List  sounds  were  capable  of  undergoing,  so  that  both  might  become 
ahj  and  the  toivn  diphthong  might  become  the  time  diphthong. 

The  writer  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  boundaries  and  charac- 
teristics of  each  of  the  groups  he  proposed  forming,  which  he 
illustrated  by  dialect  maps  in  which  the  boundaries  were  drawn. 
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But  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  these  in  a  small  compass,  reference 
mnst  be  made  to  the  detailed  description  and  maps  which  will 
hereafter  appear  in  .Earfy  English  Fronunciatian^  Part  Y. 

Finally,  the  writer  defended  his  present  exclusively  phonetical 
arrangement,  as  the  only  one  which  it  was  possible  to  base  npon 
ascertained  facts,  and  endeavoured  to  shew  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  historical  relations,  (mainly  conjectural,)  vocabulary^ 
(the  extent  of  which  for  each  place  was  practically  unknown,)  and 
construction  and  grammar  (still  less  known),  as  a  basis  of  classifica- 
tion, and  shewed  that  the  phonetic  arrangement  could  not  be 
derived  from  books,  but  must  be  founded,  as  his  was,  upon  actual 
examination  of  native  speech  mediate  or  immediate,  and  expressed 
Ids  great  obligations  in  this  region  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hallam,  Mr.  C. 
Clough  Bobinson,  and  Mr.  J.  0.  Goodchild. 


Friday,  Hay  6, 1882. 
A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  entitled  "  Some  Notes  on  Grammar,"  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Brandreth.  AVords,  it  was  said,  should  be  classed  as  parts  of  speech 
with  reference  to  their  functions  in  a  sentence,  not  by  attaching 
meanings  to  them  independent  of  such  functions.  A  general 
definition  of  a  part  of  speech  can  only  be  given  with  reference  to 
its  principal  functions  in  a  sentence,  and  a  part  of  speech  may  be 
considered  to  have  primary  or  secondary  functions,  according  as  it 
is  employed  in  exact  agreement  with  such  general  definition  or 
otherwise ;  the  secondary  functions  being  all  those  other  uses  to 
which  a  word  can  be  put  without  completely  becoming  another 
part  of  speech.  A  substantive  is  usually  defined  as  a  name-word ; 
bat  an  adjective  is  also  a  name-word,  so  is  a  verb.  This  is  not  an 
adequate' definition  of  a  substantive.  A  substantive  is  that  part 
of  speech,  the  primary  function  of  which  is  to  express  the  (gram- 
matical) subject  of  a  sentence.  An  adjective  as  its  primary  function 
is  added  directly  to  a  substantive  to  form  a  name  in  combination 
with  the  substantive,  and  cannot  itself  be  the  subiect  of  a  sentence. 
The  latter  part  of  this  definition  is  omitted  by  those  grammarians 
who  hold  that  in  such  a  construction  as  silk  thread,  silk  is  an  adjec- 
tive. Another  mark  of  an  adjective  is,  that  it  carries  its  attributive 
meaning  in  itself,  and  may  often  be  used  either  before  or  after  a 
substantive,  whereas  in  the  absence  of  inflexion  the  attributive 
use  of  a  substantive  can  only  be  known  from  position,  and  if  that 
position  is  reversed,  either  no  meaning  at  all  or  an  entirely  different 
meaning  is  the  result. 

A  pronoun  is  generally  said  to  bo  a  word  used  for  a  noun,  that 
is,  for  a  substantive,  but  if  a  word  is  a  part  of  speech  with  reference 
to  its  use  in  a  sentence,  a  word  used  for  a  substantive  cannot  well 
be  anything  but  a  substantive.  A  pronoun,  therefore,  ought  not 
to  be  classed  as  a  separate  part  of  speech.  The  primary  function 
of  a  verb  is  to  express  the  (grammatical)  predicate  of  a  sentence. 
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The  secondary  functions  of  the  verb  are  dischoi^ed  bj  it  in  fhi 
form  of  the  infinitivei  participle,  gerund,  etc.  The  primazy  fane- 
tion  of  an  adverb  is  to  determine  the  verb,  the  adjective,  or  anotkr 
adverb  in  the  sentence.  A  conjunction  cannot  be  distingaished 
from  an  adverb  as  a  part  of  speech.  A  preposition  is  a  word  used 
with  a  substantive  to  express  its  relation  to  some  other  word  in  the 
sentence.  It  is  this  connexion  of  a  preposition  with  a  sabstantifs 
as  its  primary  function  that  mainly  distinguishes  it  from  an  adverb. 
It  was  next  observed  that  the  grammar,  especially  of  modem 
languages,  was  usually  treated  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  cider  of 
ideas,  which  order  was  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  ihe  fonni 
of  the  Latin  grammar.  Because  certain  relations  are  expressed  I17 
the  cases  of  the  Latin  substantive,  and  by  the  moods  and  tenses  A 
the  Latin  verb,  all  tlie  corresponding  relations  are  often  given  in 
the  same  order  in  the  grammar  of  other  languages  without  regnd 
to  whether  there  are  corresponding  forms.  Phrases  which  ara 
strictly  in  acconlance  with  syntactical  construction  are  thus  often 
classed  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  morphology  of  the  grammar. 
This  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  calling  a 
construction  in  other  languages  a  case  or  a  tense,  merely  becanae 
that  would  be  the  wav  in  which  we  should  translate  a  Latin  case 
or  tense.  Form  is  of  the  essence  of  grammar.  The  mode  of  formal 
expression  of  each  language  is  that  which  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  made  the  basis  of  its  treatment.  The  genius  of  a  language  cannot 
otherwise  be  properly  represented.  A  case  is  a  form  of  the  sub- 
stantive and  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  relation.  The  rela- 
tion of  a  substantive  may  be  expressed  by  case,  position,  the  use  of 
a  proposition,  or  in  other  ways.  The  cases  where  they  exist  are 
a  vory  important  feature  in  grammar  and  re(iuii'o  a  separate  name, 
and  tlio  calling  of  relations  expressed  by  position  or  prepositions 
castas,  as  is  done  to  some  extent  in  Englisli,  and  still  more  in  the 
grammars  of  some  other  languages  which  never  had  cases,  is  a  great 
mistake.  In  the  grammars  of  most  languages  the  attributive  rela- 
tion of  a  substantive  expressed  by  position  only,  though  wrongly 
termed  a  case,  is  yet  treate<l  as  part  of  the  regular  grammar  of  the 
substantive.  Strange  to  say,  however,  in  English  grammar  it  i« 
sometimes  not  alluded  to  at  all,  or,  as  before  stated,  the  substantive 
is  said  to  be  converted  into  an  adjective,  or  else  it  is  Siiid  to  form 
a  compound  with  the  determined  word.  Very  little  attention  ia 
paid  to  position,  which  is  really  a  most  important  part  of  English 
grammar.  Names  should  be  given  to  the  relations  of  substantives 
as  far  as  is  necessary,  as  objective,  receptive,  etc.,  in  order  to  do 
away  with  all  occasion  for  calling  them  cases,  and  thus  confounding 
form  with  meaning.  Moods  and  tenses  are  forms  of  the  verb,  and 
there  may  be  compound  tenses  where  the  construction  differs  from 
that  of  the  onlinary  grammar.  The  onlinary  constructions  of  a 
finite  verb  with  an  intinitive,  or  of  a  participle  and  a  copulative 
verb  ought  not  to  be  called  tenses,  any  more  than  prepositional 
phrases  ought  to  be  called  cases,  though  they  may  have  the  «me 
meaning  in  one  language  as  that  of  a  case  in  another.      Witt  hrmgt 
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flNoy  hrinff,  are  not  tenses  any  more  than  mmt  bring j  dare  hring^  am 
$oing  to  hring^  or  any  number  of  other  similar  phrases.  If  heatm  in 
41  heaUn^  dog  is  not  a  tense,  it  does  not  form  one  merely  by  being 
used  predicatively,  as  a  dog  ta  heatm.  Such  phrases  are  no  part  of 
the  morphology  of  grammar.  In  Chinese  there  is  nothing  that  can 
properly  be  called  a  case  or  a  tense,  but  it  is  not  consistent  to  deny 
fhe  possession  of  cases  and  tenses  to  the  Chinese,  so  long  as  we  call 
many  constructions  in  English,  which  have  no  special  form,  cases 
and  tenses. 

The  paper  concluded  with  a  reference  to  compound  words.  It 
was  held  that  it  was  form,  not  meaning,  that  made  true  compounds. 
Two  words  become  a  compound  from  one  or  both  words  being  so 
changed  as  not  to  be  capable  of  standing  alone,  or  from  their  being 
joined  together  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  that  of 
syntactical  construction.  Combinations  of  words,  such  as  mainsail, 
JUherman,  hlackhird,  are  true  compounds  by  reason  of  their  accent. 
Accent  is  as  much  part  of  a  word  as  any  of  its  other  sounds,  and 
if  a  word  has  lost  t^e  accent  which  it  has  in  the  regular  syntax, 
it  is  no  longer  to  be  accounted  a  word  which  can  stand  alone. 
Moreover,  with  loss  of  accent  there  is  also  in  most  words  a 
change  of  vowel  quantity  or  quality,  though  such  a  change  is  not 
expressed  in  our  system  of  writing.  Again,  such  combinations  as 
fool-hardy,  high-finished,  and  tenses  as  have  smitten,  had  smitten, 
are  true  compounds,  because  they  are  not  syntactical  constructions. 
8uch  phrases,  on  the  other  hand,  as  morning-star,  silver-fir,  black' 
pudding,  red-ooat,  are  not  true  compounds  from  the  point  of  view 
of  grammar,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  give  an  explanation  of 
their  meaning  in  a  dictionary.  Such  phrases  are  port  of  the  regular 
grammar.  ISTo  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  way  in  which 
the  words  are  written  in  English,  for  there  is  no  more  any  rule 
in  it  than  there  is  in  our  spelling.  True  compounds  are  to  be 
accounted  such  however  they  are  written,  whether  as  one  word,  or 
connected  with  a  hyphen,  or  written  as  separate  words.  In  other 
languages,  in  French  for  instance,  such  phrases  as  coup  d^air,  bain 
de  siige,  beau  monde,  billet  doux^,  have  to  be  explained  in  the  dic- 
tionaries, but  are  not  to  be  considered  compounds  on  that  account. 
Phrases  do  not  become  compound  words  from  any  specialization  of 
meaning. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  Mr.  Brandreth's  distinction 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  functions  of  the  parts  of  speech 
was  a  valuable  one;  he  thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Brandreth's 
definition  of  a  substantive  was  unnecessarily  narrow,  and  that  the  best 
definition  of  the  primary  function  of  a  substantive  was  to  call  it  an 
attribute'bearer.  As  regards  compounds,  he  failed  to  see  any  differ- 
ence between  such  groups  as  morning-star  and  the  corresponding 
ones  in  Old  English,  Greek,  etc.,  which  every  one  acknowledged  as 
compounds,  and  of  which  the  modem  compounds  are  the  descend- 
ants, although  the  XK>verty  of  Engli^  inflections  makes  individual 
cases  doubtful.  I>r.  Mvbhat  and  Mr.  Fuknivall  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion  that  modal  and  temporal  meanings  only  wore  sufficient  to 
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make  moods  and  tenses,  to  which  Mr.  Braitorrth  replied  that  be- 
sides that  many  phrases  with  such  meanings  had  no  proper  place  in 
morphology,  no  conjugational  paradigm  yet  devised  would  include 
them  all.  Dr.  Mubbat  asked,  if  carpet-hag  was  not  a  compound, 
what  was  to  he  done  with  carpst-hagger,  to  which  Mr.  B&AirnBiSTH 
replied  that  the  two  cases  were  not  parallel,  that  carpet-bagger  wu 
not  an  instance  of  syntactical  construction. 


Friday,  Hay  19,  1882. — ^Anniversary  Keeting. 
A.  J.  Ellis,  P.R.S.,  JPrezidentf  in  the  Chair. 

The  Trezuror,  Mr.  B.  Dawson,  red  his  Cash  Account,  as  audited 
for  the  Society,  for  the  year  1881.  The  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
were  Toted  to  the  Auditors,  Messrs.  D.  P.  Pry  and  BE.  B.  Wheatley. 
The  Society's  thanks  wer  also  voted  to  the  Council  of  TJniversity 
College  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  College  rooms  for  the  Society's 
Meetings;  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  Pumivall)  and  the 
Trezurer  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

The  Prezident  then  red  his  Anniial  Adress.  It  first  notist  the 
deth  of  Dr.  J.  Muir,  and  the  trihute  paid  hy  M.  Oaston  Paris  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Henry  Nicol.  It  then  gave  Beports  hy  the 
Prezident  himself  on  the  Society's  papers  during  1880-82;  on 
Stanford's  Dictionary  of  Anglicised  Poreign  Words  and  Phrases; 
on  the  difference  hetween  a  dialect  and  a  language ;  on  Wencker's 
grand  Speech-Atlas  of  North  and  Mid  Germany ;  on  Bev.  T.  Bridges' 
acount  of  the  Yaagan  language  of  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  and  on  Mr. 
Man's  and  Lieut.  Temple's  reserches  into  the  language  of  the  South 
Andaman  Island ;  also  Reports  hy  Dr.  Murray,  on  the  Society's 
Dictionary;  hy  Prof.  Skeat,  on  the  English  Dialect  Society;  hy 
Mr.  Pinches,  on  Cuneiform  resorches  sinse  1874;  hy  Mr.  Henry 
Sweet,  on  fonctics,  general  filology,  and  Scandinavian  and  Ger- 
manic filology;  and  by  Prof.  Stengel,  of  Marburg,  on  Romance 
filology  in  all  its  branches  sinse  1875. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  givn  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  his 
Adress,  and  for  his  many  services  to  the  Society,  and  also  thanks  to 
the  various  contributors  to  the  Prezident's  Adress,  the  following 
Members  wer  elected  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session 
1SS2-SS  :—Prezidmt :  Jas.  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  B.A.— 
Vice-Frezidents :  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  Whitley  Stokes,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Alexander 
John  Ellis,  Esq.,  B.A.,  P.R.S. ;  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  M.A.;  Prof. 
A.  Graham  Bell,  M.A. — Ordimry  Members  of  Council:  Tlie  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Blakosloy,  D.D. ;  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ;  Prof.  C.  Cassal, 
LL.D. ;  C.  B.  Cayloy,  Esq.,  B.A. ;  R.  N.  Cust,  Esq. ;  Sir  J.  Davis, 
Bart. ;  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Esq. ;  D.  P.  Fry,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Greenwood; 
E.  R.  Horton,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  H.  Jenner, Esq. ;  Prof. R.  Martineau,  M.A. ; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A. ;  J.  Peile,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate, 
M.A. ;  Prof.  C.  Rieu,  Ph.D. ;  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. ;  Rev.  Prof. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. ;  H.  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  R.  F.  Wey- 
mouth, Esq.,  D.Lit. — Trezurer:  Benjamin  Dawson,  Esq.  B.A.— 
Hon,  Secretary ;  F.  J.  Fumivall,  Esq^.,  M.A. 
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Xridi^  Jue  S|  188B. 

Br.  T.  A.  H.  KaauT,  PrmMmd,  in  fhe  Chair. 

Ifr.  ToneBy  who  was  lyi  ha,Te  read  a  paper  on  tha  IBnglwii  mdi 
in  the  Angleeey  WeUh  dialeot,  having,  tiuooi^  an  aaddant^  aot 
xeoetred  n^ioe,  was  not  peeent,  and  Mr.  Alflmmdwr  J.  SDii^  tiici^ 
fore,  gaTO  an  aoooimt  ox  a  paper  on  the  "Ddindtation  «i  WeU 
and  KngWah,"  which  ho  had  iciad  hafiira  flio  Pymmzodocion  Boflhly 
oa24  Jbylast 

in  the  dip  of  country  on  the  boiden  of  England  mlWuHy  la 
Cambrian — ^North  Cambrian  extending  to  the  diyiaion  haiwui 
/jNon)  and  (som)  in  Shropebire  (jnst  north  of  Shrewiibiuy,  and  tiMn 
down  the  Seyem),  lOd-Cambzian  reaching  to  the  eouth  of  HerBforft- 
ahire,  and  Soath  Cambrian  tddng  in  Konmonthahire.     In  all  than 
regions  the  inhabitants  originalLj  spoke  Welah,  bat  the  fioi||^ 
was  of  Tery  different  age  and  oharaoter.    The  eaatem  ride  of  tte 
district  had  most  of  the  characters  of  a  genuine  Kngliah  dialaet 
As  we  went  westwards,  the  English  oeoiaed  to  be  dialectal  anl 
became  an  artificial ''  book  English  "  acquired  in  achoola.    It  was 
difficult  to  draw  the  Western  boundary,  as  the  tranaJtion  from  penoM 
who  spoke  only  English,  to  those  who  spoke  only  Welsh,  uiroa||k 
those  who  spoke  botii,  was  so  graduaL  By  inqniriea  from  namenMS 
clei^;ymen  of  the  WcJsh  parishes  on  the  border,  Mr.  Ellis  was  kd 
to  adopt  the  following  line,  which  generally  includes  the  biljpg—l 
speakers    as  Welsh.    Brawn  from  north  to  south   the  wertera 
boundary  of  English  and  Eastern  boundaiy  of  Welsh  commences 
in  Flintshire  between  Flint  and  Connah's  Quay  on  the  riyer  Dee. 
It  rons  southward,  leaving  Northop  and  Mold  on  the  west,  and 
Hope  on  the  east.     In  Denbighshire  the  line  deflects  slightljto 
the  south-east,  passing  through  Wrexham,  to  the  east  of  Ruabon, 
and  west  of  Chirk.     In  Shropshire  it  possibly  continues  through 
Oswestry  and  Llanymynech.     The  line  enters  Montgomeryshire 
east  of  Llansaintflraid  and  west  of  Llandysilio,  and  taking  an 
undulating  south-westerly  direction  passes  west  of  Guilsfield  and 
Welshpool,  west  of  Berriew,  north  of  Tregynon,  west  of  Pen- 
strowed  and  Mochtre,  and  possibly  east  of  Llanidloes.     Through 
Badnorshire  it  runs  almost  directly  south  to  the  Wye,  passing  east 
of  St.  Harmon's  and  Bhayader  Gwy,  and  follows  the  Wye  to  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  Builth,  whore  it  enters  Brecknockshire  snd 
passes  in  a  south-easterly  direction  just  west  of  Builth  and  east  ol 
Llangunog  and  then  probably  runs  parallel  to  the  Radnorshire 
border  to  Talgarth  and  the  Black  Mountains,  whence  it  toni 
southwards  and  loayes  Llanfihangel  Cwmdu  on  the  west  and  Crick- 
bowel  on  the  east.     The  line  seems  to  enter  Monmouthshire  east 
of  Brynmawr,  and  probably  follows  the  yalley  of  the  lesser  Ebbir, 
west  of  Pontypool  and  east  of  Bisca,  but  west  of  Newport,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Ebbw  and  TJsk  riyers  on  the  Bristol  Chiuuiel.   The 
cases  of  the  peninsula  of  Gk>werland  in  Olamorganshire  and  the 
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south-west  of  Pembrokeshire  were  quite  different.  These  were 
English  colonies  (some  Flemings  being:  reported  in  South  Pembroke- 
shire, who,  however,  even  in  Higdon's  time  spoke  **  satis  Saxonic^  ") 
and  the  present  English  there  spoken  is  a  pure  Southern  English 
dialect. 


Friday,  June  16,  1882. 
J.  A.  H.  MuBRAT,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 
The  papers  red  wer : — 

1.  Sum  Latin  etymologies,  by  Professor  Postgate,  M'.A. 

luceo  in  the  archaic  sense  of  holding  a  taper  has  no  conection  with 
lueeo  *  shine,*  but  must  be  refeixl  to  polliiceo  *  offer,'  conected  with 
porriciOf  German  reichen,  etc.  lucuns  *  cake,'  is  not  a  nativ  Latin 
word,  biit  is  taken  from  the  Greek  plako^s,  and  is  therefor  a 
dublet  of  placenta,  lucm  cannot  possibly  be  conected  with  luceo 
(altho  this  derivation  has  been  revived  by  Professor  Skeat),  as  it 
always  implies  the  ideas  of  darkness   and   shade,   which  points 

to  a  conection  with  the  Greek  lug^  'darkness,'  Latin  lugeo^  etc. 
ludu%  is  probably  derived  from  \/diw  *  shine,'  *play,*  with  the  uzual 
change  oi  dio  I, 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  MAKTiNEAr  thoht  the  derivation  of 
lueuns  forced  and  unnecessary,  -ns  being  a  familiar  Latin  and 
Etruscan  ending,  and  the  dropping  of  initial  p  being  a  sum  what 
violent  process. 

2.  On  the  distribution  of  Celtic  place- words,  by  Walter  R. 
Browne,  Esq. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  list  of  the  princi])al  first  elements 
of  Celtic  place-names  (aber-,  ben-,etc.),  with  numbers  to  show  the 
relativ  frequency  of  their  ocurrence  in  AVales,  the  Lowlands  and 
Hihlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  The  materials  wer  drawn 
from  the  exhaustiv  list  of  Irish  townlands  givu  in  the  Census 
records,  the  TV^elsh  and  Scotch  names  being  taken  from  Maccorquo- 
dale's  '  Gazeteer ' ;  Mr.  Skene's  rezults  for  Scotland  being  also 
added. 

Mr.  Browne  said  that  the  rezult  of  his  tabulation  was  that  it 
faild  to  show  the  existence  of  a  Kyniric  language  in  Scotland  at 
all ;  that  the  existence  of  a  Kymric  population  in  the  Lowlands, 
altho  it  may  be  true  historicaly,  has  lell  no  mark  whatever  on  the 
place-names  of  the  district.  Tlie  table  shows  that  while  many 
names  ar  peculiar  to  a  singl  one  of  tlio  four  districts  (such  as  Bettws 
to  Wales),  while  others  ar  common  only  to  two  or  three  out  of 
them,  sum,  lastly,  being  common  to  all  four,  there  is  only  one, 
nl.  pen,  which  is  common  to  Wales  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
only.  (The  Hihland  pen^  ar  realy  coruptions  of  different  words.) 
Even  this  exampl  is  open  to  dout,  for  in  the  Low  hinds  pen  apears 
to  be  mainly  uzed  in  the  sense  of  *  hil,'  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Welsh  pen  =  *  hcd.'  The  Lowland  pen  is  probably  a  mere 
coruption  of  the  Hihland  hen. 
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In  tho  discussion  Dr.  Murbay  recapitulated  the  historical  facts 
proovinj?  the  existence  of  a  Kymric  population  in  the  Lowlands. 
He  said  that  statistics  which  went  against  such  perfectly  establisht 
facts  must  simply  bo  incorect.  If  Mr.  Browne  had  included  those 
names  of  natural  features  omitted  in  a  gazeteer,  his  concluzions 
would  hav  been  simply  reverst,  for  he  would  find  undented] j 
Kymric  names  in  abundance,  especialy  in  pen,  whoze  conectioii 
with  tho  Welsh  pen  is  quite  certain.  Dr.  Murray  also  pointed  ont 
the  possibility  of  North  Kymric  having  difPerd  dialectaly  from 
Welsh,  aproaching  perhaps  nearer  to  Erse.  Prince  L.  L.  JioKA- 
PABTE  complaind  of  the  absence  of  Manx  names  from  the  lists. 
Mr.  Sweet  remarkt  that  such  tabulations,  to  be  of  any  yalne. 
must  bo  on  a  historical  basis,  including  only  words  which  formd 
part  of  the  parent  Celtic  name  system.  He  askt  what  was  the  use 
of  chronicling  the  absence  of  the  Welsh  Bettwa  from  the  Low- 
lands, when  this  was  simply  the  Old  English  gehedkuH,  introduced 
long  after  the  split  up  of  the  Kymric  race.  Other  speakers 
criticized  the  separation  of  such  forms  as  lough  and  loeh,  inch  and 
yngs,  in  the  list,  which  Mr.  Browne  said  was  done  merely  for 
convenience  of  reference. 
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Friday,  ITovember  8,  1882. 

J.  A.  H.  MuBAAY,  LL.D.,  Pretidentf  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  "  On  English  "Words  in  the  Anglesea  Dialect," 
by  Mr.  William  Jones,  of  Anglesea.  In  this  paper  (which  wil  shortly 
apear  in  the  Society's  Transactions)  Mr.  Jones  gave  an  acount  of  the 
forms  of  English  words  adopted  into  the  Anglesea  dialect  of  Welsh, 
and  the  changes  they  hav  undergon,  showing  that  in  many  cases 
they  prezerv  the  Midi  English  forms  almost  unchanged. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Ellis  remarkt  on  the  strongly  dialectal 
(West-Midland)  character  of  many  of  the  words.  Mr.  Sweet  exprest 
a  hope  that  Mr.  Jones  would  ad  the  gender  of  the  borrowd  words, 
remarking  that  the  general  principl  was  that  they  took  the  genders 
of  the  Welsh  words  they  displaced. 


Friday,  IToveinber  17,  1882. 

J.  A.  H.  MiTREAY,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  "On  the  Bosworth- Toller  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,"  by  Mr.  James  Piatt  the  yunger. 

He  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  reprinting  the  errors  of  the  infant 
Anglo-Saxon  filology  of  Bosworth's  time  as  food  for  a  generation 
that  has  advanced  so  far  beyond  it.  Unfortunately,  as  no  scholar 
would  link  his  name  to  such  a  work,  the  editing  had  had  to  be 
entrusted  to  an  untried  hand,  and  the  rezult  was  that  even  the 
matter  under  Prof.  Toller's  control  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  erly 
part  which  had  been  "  finaly  revized"  at  Bosworth's  deth,  rendering 
it  a  work  of-  considerabl  difficulty  to  alter  it  except  slightly.  The 
unscientific  and  chaotic  basis  on  which  the  dictionary  is  built  up, 
the  treatment  of  the  vowel  a  as  ae  (between  ad  and  af)  and  of  the 
consonant  ]?  as  th  (between  te  and  ti),  the  jumbling  together  of  short 
and  long  vowels,  the  catchwords  spelt  anyhow,  and  many  of  them  in 
various  ways,  with  full  references  to  each,  and  no  indication  of  their 
respeotiv  valu,  age,  or  dialecti  the  introduction  of  mere  inflections 
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and  frazes  as  catchwords,  and  even  of  words  that  do  not  ocar  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  solely  in  order  to  tell  as  so !  the  contradictions  and 
false  references — wer  all  criticized  and  exemplified.  The  ignorance 
shown  by  the  dictionary  in  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  the  cognate 
Germanic  languages — in  fact,  in  comparativ  filology  generaly — was 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  amazing  exampls.  [These  ar  not  givn 
here,  as  the  paper  wil  shortly  be  printed  in  full.  J  The  reading  for 
the  dictionary  had  also  been  very  ineficient,  many  words  being  givn 
with  no  reference,  and  many  others  omitted  altogether. 

Mr.  Platt  reraarkt  that  the  dictionary  was  right  in  omitting  the 
eroncous  mark  of  length  on  the  prefix  a-  (^ariaan,  etc.)  stil  retained 
by  sum  who  oght  to  know  better. '  He  stated  his  reazons  for  con- 
sidering it  short,  giving  an  explanation  of  the  laws  goyeming  the 
accentuation  of  prefixes,  suggested  a  derivation  of  ffese  (yes)  from 
ged  and  swd,  and  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  feminin  ending 
'icffe,  together  with  sum  minor  details. 

Dr.  MuKRAY  exprest  his  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Piatt's  criti- 
cizms.  He  had  himself  repeatedly  reprezented  the  worthlessnese  of 
Bosworth's  part  of  the  work  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Preis, 
and  had  eyen  advized  them  to  cancel  it,  and  begin  again  at  the 
beginning.  "With  regard  to  the  law  of  prefix-accentuation  in  Ger- 
manic, he  pointed  out  the  interesting  fact  that  to  the  influence  of 
this  habit  is  due  the  distinction  between  the  members  of  such  pairs  as 
rebel  noun  and  rebel  verb.  He  saw  in  Mr.  Platt  with  much  pleznre 
a  rizing  yung  scholar,  and  exprest  his  thanks  for  much  valuabi  help 
aforded  by  him  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  portions  of  the  Society's  Enghsh 
Dictionary.  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  as  a  criticizm  the  paper  was  not 
quite  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  he  mist  any  atcmpt  to  dis- 
criminate between  Bosworth's  and  Toller's  share  of  the  work,  most  of 
Mr.  Piatt's  exumpls  being  taken  from  the  erly  part  of  the  dictionary 
which  was  printed  off  befor  Mr.  Toller  began  to  work  at  it.  [Here 
both  Mr.  Platt  and  Dr.  Murray  stated  that  they  coud  not  discuver 
any  difference  between  the  two.]  He  also  thoght  Mr.  Platt  wrong 
in  insisting  on  the  separation  of  long  and  short  vowels,  and  sum  other 
details  of  arangement.  Mr.  Sweet  gave  the  history  of  the  dictionary 
from  his  personal  knowledg,  saying  that  the  strongest  proof  of  in- 
competency that  any  one  coud  giv  was  to  undertake  such  a  work  at 
all.  Til  the  ground  has  been  prepared  by  accurate  text-editions  and 
special  invfetigations,  the  utmost  that  can  be  atempted  is  a  short 
dictionary,  which,  without  aiming  at  fullness  of  quotation,  wil  refrain 
from  repeating  traditional  blunders.  He  remarkt  that  the  realy  im- 
portant rezult  of  the  paper  was  that  a  yung  scholar  had  arizen  who 
was  not  only  able  to  point  out  defects  but  was  likely  to  remedy  them 
himself.  As  regards  the  prefixes,  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  tho  he  agreed 
in  the  main  with  the  German  scholars  whose  views  Mr.  Platt  had 
expounded,  he  differed  from  them  in  considering  the  evidence  of  the 
MS.  accents  and  the  form  dcumba=:oakumy  whose  d-  for  a-  huB 
evidently  been  taken  from  sum  such  verb  as  ^deemban,  to  proof 
the  length  of  the  vowel. 
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Friday,  December  1,  1882. 
J.  A.  H.  MxTBJBJLY,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair,  and 

Friday,  December  15,  1882. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Vice-Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

Prince  L.-L.  Bonapabte  red  a  paper  on  "  Initial  lllutations  in 
the  Living  Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian,  and  Italian  Dialects."  The 
Prince  gave  a  complete  survey  of  all  the  changes  of  a  first  letter  in 
a  word  or  its  supression,  or  of  aditions  made  to  it,  under  the  influence 
of  a  preceding  word,  which  ar  wel  known  to  exist  in  "Welsh  and 
Gaelic,  but  which  the  Prince  traced  thru  all  the  living  Celtic  lan- 
guages ;  and  he  then  showd  that  exactly  similar  fenomena  existed 
in  Basque  and  the  Sardinian  and  Italian  dialects.  The  hole  was 
illustrated  with  fifteen  elaborate  tables,  containing  complete  lists  of 
all  kinds  of  mutation,  and  a  now  classification  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages. At  the  concluzion  of  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  the 
Prince  red  a  paper  on  the  names  of  **  Roncesvalles  and  Juniper 
in  Basque-Latin  and  Neo-Latin,  and  the  successors  of  Lutin  /,"  in 
which  he  showd  that  the  proper  name  of  the  place  is  the  Basque 
Orre-affa,  '  a  place  full  of  junipers ; '  and  he  proceeded  to  truce  the 
name  juniper  thru  fifteen  classes  of  languages  and  their  multifarious 
dialects,  showing  that  the  Latin  letter  j  assumed  seventeen  different 
forms  in  these  derived  languages,  every  case  being  illustrated  by  the 
name  givn  to  the  'juniper.' 


Friday,  January  19,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Prezid^yit^  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  wer  red  and  confirrad. 

The  B«v.  Prederick  W.  Ragg,  Vicar  of  Masworth,  Tring,  was 
propozed  as  a  member  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  from 
personal  knowledg. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  stated  that  Mr.  Cayley  had  undertaken  to  make 
an  Index  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  and  that 
Mr.  Elworthy  had  promist  that  his  wife  and  daughters  would 
continue  the  Index  to  the  hole  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  and 
Transactions  to  the  end  of  1881. 

Dr.  Murrat  stated  the  condition  of  the  Society's  N&w  English 
IHctionary,  It  was  not  til  last  May  (insted  of  March)  that  copy 
coud  be  got  to  press  :  the  reading  and  correcting  of  the  proofs  had 
taken  much  longer  time  than  had  been  anticipated  ;  the  correctiona 
wer  very  hevy  indeed  ;  it  was  not  til  an  articl  was  in  type  that  one 
coud  judg  of  the  right  sequence  of  the  meanings,  etc.,  that  one  coud 
determin  which  quotations  coud  best  be  sacrificed  to  keep  the  Dic- 
tionary within  the  prescribed  limits ;  also,  being  short  took  time. 
Mr.  H.  Huoks  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  and  Mr.  Piatt  lookt 
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thra  the  sheets,  and  supplied  illuRtrations  and  valaabl  critieums. 
Mr.  MartineaUy  Mr.  Britten  (in  Botany),  Mr.  Watts  and  Prof.  Boiooe 
(in  Chemistry),  and  Mr.  Pollock  (in  Law)  had  givn  valaabl  help. 
Often,  articls  had  to  be  largely  corrected,  and  in  one  case  (in  which 
Mr.  Fumivall  and  others  had  helpt),  that  of  Adjutaior,  the  stereo- 
type plates  had  to  be  cut  up.  Agitator  in  its  erly  sense  of  *  agent' 
or  '  attorney '  was  alterd  by  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax's  and  Cromwell*! 
Army  into  Adjutator  (under  the  influence  of  Adjutor  and  Adjutant), 
Now,  the  printers  ar  at  Alert^  proofs  ar  out  to  Alhaeore,  finals  ar 
at  Age,  176  pages,  about  half  Part  I.  (350  pages).  In  Littre  Agt 
runs  only  to  page  75.  Part  I.  ought  to  go  to  App.  As  to  the  read- 
ing of  books :  the  bulk  of  it  stopt  about  a  year  ago  ;  bat  100  readers 
stU  work  on.  Nearly  eyeiy  day  brings  its  parcel  of  slips.  After 
the  articl  was  cast,  a  new  sense  of  Admiral  came  in,  as  the  title  of 
the  first  man  who  came  to  the  Northern  Sea  fishing  each  seazon, 
and  he,  with  the  second  and  third  as  Bear  Admiral  and  Vice  Admiral, 
formd  a  court  for  the  trial  of  all  cauzes.  Among  the  helpers  wer: 
Mr.  Thos.  Austen,  jun.,  Mr.  F.  J.  FurniTall,  Miss  Edith  Thompson, 
Bev.  N.  Lees,  Mr.  Chas.  Grey  (sub-editor  of  part  of  S.  He  supplied 
constructions  of  prepozitions,  etc.,  as  '  A  picture  after  Rafael '),  Mr. 
Lyell,  Mrs.  W.  Browne,  Miss  Brown,  Mr.  Henderson  (Hed  Master 
of  Bedford  Grammar  School),  Dr.  Blandford,  Dr.  Brushfield  (30  or 
40,000  quotations),  Mr.  Doble,  Mr.  Hailston,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  Mr. 
G.  H.  White,  Mr.  £.  S.  Jackson,  Miss  Southwell,  several  Americans, 
Dr.  Pierson,  Dr.  B.  Talbot,  and  others.  Miss  Toulmin  Smith  has 
lookt  up  words  in  the  Muzcum.  Mens.  Paul  Meyer,  tho  il,  has  helpt 
much  in  Old  French ;  Prof.  Gaston  Paris  too.  Also  Prof.  Skeat  in 
amendment  of  his  etymologies.  30  sub-editors  wer  now  at  work. 
Justice,  said  Dr.  Murray,  was  hardly  done  to  their  able  quiet  worL 
Au — Az  (done),  Mr.  Erlebach ;  Ba — Bea  (done),  Rev.  A.  P.  Fayere; 
Bui— Bus,  Mr.  G.  L.  Appcrson ;  Bim — Bz,  Mr.  T.  Henderson  (done 
to  Busy) ;  C?ui  (done),  Mr.  Apperson  ;  Che,  Rev.  C.  B.  Mount, M. A.; 
Chi — Chrp  (arranging),  Mrs.  Pope  ;  Chu  to  Chzy  Mr.  E.  C.  Hulme 
(  Commonweal  to  Cz  done)  ;  Be — J)eca  (done),  Mr.  F.  T.  El  worthy ; 
Bel — Be^Tf  Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown ;  Bid,  Rev.  W.  E.  Smith  ;  £  (done), 
:Mr.  P.  W.  Jacob ;  G—Gr  (done  to  Goose),  Rev.  G.  B.  R.  Bousfield; 
Group — ,  Rev.  T.  D.  Morris ;  Ha,  Mr.  G.  A.  Schrumpf ;  Ife,  Captain 
Fitzgibbon;  Hiy  Mr.  R.  J.  Lloyd,  JIo  (arranged  by)  Mr.  8.  Taylor; 
Hu  (arranging),  Mr.  Longden ;  J,  Rev.  Walter  Gregor  (done  to  Jiz); 
Lu — Lzy  Mr.  E.  Warren ;  Ma  (done  to  Manu),  Mr.  J.  Brown ;  15, 
Rev.  J.  J.  Smith  ;  Na,  Rev.  A.  P.  Payers ;  0  (sorting),  Miss  M. 
Haig ;  Oo — Ou,  Rev.  W.  J.  Lowenberg ;  Fa  (old  slips  lost  in  Ireland, 
largely  replaced  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson),  Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown  (done 
to  Parte);  Pea--Pel,  Mr.  J.  Britten,  F.L.8.;  Per — Po%  (done  to 
Piny)y  Mr.  "W.  J.  Anderson ;  Q  (done),  Mr.  Jacob ;  8  (done  to 
Super),  Mr.  Jacob  (aged  83,  wuuderfal  man !) ;  5,  partly  arranged 
by  Mr.  W.  Brown ;  partly  arranged  and  sub-edited  by  Mr.  C.  Gray ; 
Ta^Thorax  (done),  Rev.  W.  B.  R.  WHson;  Ti,  Mr.  T.  Wilson; 
To  (arranging).  Miss  Westmacott ;  Tra,  Mr.  A.  Sweeting ;  Tro — Tsy, 
Mr.  A.  Welch;  TV—,  Mr.  A.  LyaU;    U  (done  to  Unlute),  Rev.  T. 
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Slieppard  (Exeter  Coll.);  T (done),  Rev.  T.  Sheppard ;  ^(arranged 
by)  Mrs.  Walkey;  JFb,  Mr.  H.  S.  Tabor;  JF  (part),  Key.  W.  H. 
Beckett ;  Y  (done  to  Yiz) ;  Z  (done  to  Ziz),  Kev.  T.  Smallpeice. 
To  these  add  the  large  parts  of  C^  and  £"  done  in  former  times  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs ;  F,  by  Mr.  Wheelwright ;  -fi,  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  to  which  the  recent  additions  have  not  been  added.  Prof. 
Rieu  had  helpt  with  Semitic  words. 

Yet,  after  sub-editors  had  done  their  best  with  the  quotations 
themselvSy  the  history  of  a  word  had  often  to  be  sought  outside  the 
extracts  *from  English  books — in  French,  Latin,  etc.  3149  words 
are  treated  in  the  part  done ;  ther  ar  300  subsidiary  articls  besides, 
as  heforehand  under  before;  651  cross-references:  altogether  4100 
words  to  Age]  1867  in  Webster,  etc.,  in  his  Supplement  156, 
together  2023.  Weev  mor  than  dubl  Webster's  number  of  words. 
2128  forms  ar  to  be  added:  altogether  5577,  including  words  like 
ay  en  and  agen.  Of  the  3149  (-(-)  994  ar  obsolete:  2155  in  modem 
use :  153  are  denizens  (||),  travelers'  names  of  shrubs,  French  words 
like  abafidoHy  abattoir,  Ital.  like  acciaccaturaf  Sp.  like  alearraza,  etc. 
{Expartey  nisi  priusy  must  be  treated  as  English  words),  2022  fully 
naturalized  English  words. 

Of  aboriginal  English  words  there  ar  187  only  in  2155 ;  1420  ar 
holely  of  forein  extraction,  like  ahtt&rsive. 

531  ar  English  formations  on  forein  roots  in  ed^  ing,  and  neas. 
Only  17  ar  hybrids,  like  achiowledgment,  abearancey  forein  endings 
on  English  roots.  The  editor  has  to  prevent  the  slips  running  away 
with  him.  Thus  the  slips  showed  a  quotation  of  the  16th  century 
for  agnostiCy  tho  Prof.  Huxley  invented  it  in  1859,  and  R.  H. 
Hutton  introduced  it  to  the  public.  Mr.  Martineau  found  that  the 
1 6th  century  word  was  a  misprint  for  Agonistic,  a  set  of  agonizing 
monks. 

Airounty  "  ymped  with  plumes  of  this  airount."  ?  *  swallow,' 
OFr.  aronde ;  '  arrow,'  OFr.  arionde.  Mr.  Fumivall  lookt  it  up  in 
the  MS.,  and  it  tumd  out  to  be  what  Dr.  Murray  suspected,  a 
modem  misprint  of  '  account.^ 

Compounds :  The  first  enormous  group  was  under  after,  Mr.  Ellis 
gave  very  valuabl  suggestions  as  to  arrangement.  The  hyfen  was 
not  to  be  treated  as  of  lexical  valu,  but  only  of  grammatical,  as 
*  After  consideration,  I  rezolvd,'  etc. ;  but  *  after-consideration  has 
shown  my  mistake,'  shows  only  that  the  grammatical  valu  of  after 
is  changed.  '  Adaih's  appl '  is  a  tcordy  *  tempest-tost '  is  not  a  word, 
but  tempest  is  only  in  an  instrumental  relation  to  tost.  So  these 
Bo-cald  compounds  ar  only  noted:  as  'air-breathing,'  'air-borne,' 
'  air-clear,'  '  air-castles,'  *  air-current.'  In  *  air-drain  '  there  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  a  compound.  Those  which  hav  a  history,  like 
ale-bench  (English  from  Beowulf),  ar  treated  separately  (an  erly 
instance  of  air-tight  is  wanted*).  Aged  (21,  or  so),  *  of  such  an  age ' 
had  no  quotations  at  all.    After  a  long  serch,  Mrs.  Murray  found  it 

^  Mr.  Fomiyall  has  since  found  an  instance  in  1766,  and  Miss  Teeoa  Bochfort 
Smith  an  erlier  one  in  1760. 

Vo.  26. 
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soon  after  1600,  on  a  brass  in  Xendal  Chnrch.  Great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  ascertaining  usage  for  the  pronunciation  of  len 
common  words,  as  alarum^  alcovef  allod.  In  the  majority  of  scientific 
words,  esp.  chemical  words  like  acetamide,  aeetonamine,  acetyl,  there 
was  no  settled  usage  at  all.  Kany  of  these  words  Dr.  Murray  said 
had  6  pronunciations  known  to  him,  and  perhapa  as  many  more 
unknown. 

Dr.  KuBBAY  then  red  his  articls  on  aesthetic  (philosophic  sense 
1800,  current  sense  1831),  on  m-,  on  -ode  (all  prefixes  and  suffixes 
being  treated  as  separate  words),  and  on  agnail, 

Mr.  FuBNivALL  propozed,  Mr.  Ellis  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Murray  for  his  Address,  and  to  him,  and  his  Sub-editors,  and 
Headers  for  the  admirabl  work  they  had  done,  and  the  very  great 
service  they  had  renderd  to  the  Society,  and  the  cauze  it  had  at 
hart.  This  was  past  unanimously,  and  Dr.  Mubrat  retumd  thanks 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  all  his  Helpers.  He  wanted  now  a  freeh 
paid  assistant,  beside  his  present  helpers,  Mr.  A.  Erlebach,  B.A., 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Miss  Skipper.  Another  Mr.  Erlebach  would  be 
an  enormous  help  to  the  Dictionary. 


Friday,  February  2,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  MuBSAY,  LL.D.,  PresiidetUf  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  red  wer  1)  "  English  etymologies,"  by  Mr.  H.  Sweet 
The  current  derivation  of  hive  from  the  O.E.  hiw  of  hlwrtiden  is  in- 
consistent with  the  O.E.  form,  which  is  hyfi,  pointing  to  Anan 
kupid,  cognate  with  Latin  cupa  and  O.E.  hufe  *  hood.'  The  original 
sense  is  *  round  vessel,'  the  root  being  *cu  *  swel.'  Cp.  Welsh 
cwchr=*  hoot  ^  and  'beehive,'  from  the  same  root,  wicing  is  not  a 
JSTorse  word,  for  it  occurs  not  only  in  Alfred's  Orosius,  but  also  in 
the  stil  older  Epinal  glossary,  so  that  it  is  quite  possibl  that  the 
Norsemen  lemt  it  from  the  English  pirates  of  the  litttu  Saxonicum, 
The  derivation  from  Norse  v\k  *  bay '  becums  therefor  stil  mor  im- 
probabl.  wJcing  may  be  related  to  a  hypothetical  *wlging  Hke 
iucan  to  aUgatiy  in  which  case  it  would  hav  originaly  mcnt  simply 
*  warrior.'     Cp.  Norse  hildingr  from  hild, 

2)  '*  Origin  of  English  tY,"  by  Mr.  H.  Sweet. 

The  crly  loss  of  the  h  of  it  (even  Orm  showing  itt)  is  opozcd  not 
only  to  A^J,  her^  etc.,  but  also  to  the  oblique  cases  (Am,  him)  of  it 
itself.  In  Mod.  E.  we  hav  a  distinction  between  cmfatic  he,  him^ 
etc.,  and  unemfatic  (enclitic)  '^,  'm,  which  is  always  obzervd  in 
natural  speech.  The  dropping  of  unaccented  h  is  proovd  for  O.E.  by 
such  forms  as  ^Ifere,  Byrhtelm  for  ^Ifherdy  Byrhthelmy  etc.  Even 
in  O.E.  there  must  hav  been  unemfatic  forms  such  as  ine^  it  parallel 
to  the  emfatic  hine,  hit.  In  the  case  of  hiy  hine  the  emfatic  forms 
wer  writn  everywhere,  while  the  emfatic  hity  being  much  rarer  than 
the  unemfatic  ity  was  at  last  entirely  suplanted  by  it,  in  speech  as 
wel  as  writing. 

In  the  discussion  Dr.  Mubrat  remarkt  that  the  distinction  be- 
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tween  the  em&tic  *  hit  is  good '  and  the  uncmfatic  '  it  rains '  was 
stil  prezervd  in  Scotch. 

3)  "  History  of  ^  in  English,"  by  Mr.  H.  Sweet.  The  current 
view  in  Germany  is  that  O.E.  ^  reprezentcd  an  open  cons.  (* spirant') 
not  only  medialy,  but  also  initialy,  palatal  (=;*)  in  gefan^  etc., 
guttural  (=gh)  in  gold,  etc. 

The  evidence  both  of  the  cognates  and  of  O.E.  itself  bears  out 
this  view  for  medial  and  final  g^  but  not  for  initial  g.  The  only 
language  which  has  init.  (gh)  is  Dutch,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this  being  old.  Midi  Elcmish  gh-  in  gheven  does  not,  as  is  generaly 
assumed,  denote  this  sound,  but  is  simply  a  Romance  spelling  to 
show  that  the  g  had  not  the  French  sound  which  it  had  in  borowd 
words  such  as  gentel.  The  O.E.  evidence  is  also  against  initial 
(gh)  and  (j).  There  is  a  law  in  O.E.  by  which  (f+z,  ^  or  f7  becomes 
t+»f  etc.,  both  being  unvoiced,  as  in  hUtsian  from  *blddit6n.  In 
the  Northumbrian  Liber  Vitae  this  law  is  carried  out  regularly  in 
compounds,  such  as  altfri^  {^zaldfri^)^  eat^rg^y  eatfriih.  But  we 
do  not  find  *tfa^(c)Aar,  but  only  eadgaVf  aldgislf  etc.,  showing  that  the 
^  cannot  hav  been  an  open  cons.  Again,  the  West-Saxon  change 
of  ge-  into  gie-,  as  in  giefan,  is  perfectly  parallel  to  that  of  ce-  into 
ei€-,  as  in  ciest  (chest),  and  can  only  be  explaind  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  t-glide  after  a  palatal  stop,  (jevan)  becoming  (^jovan) 
just  as  (cost)  became  (cjest).  Wc  can  understand  (gaadn)  becuming 
(gjaadn),  but  not  (jaad)  becuming  (jjaad) — except  on  paper. 

Original  j  as  in  giong  (young)  having  also  becum  stopt  in  O.E., 
the  palatal  stop  was  exprest  indifferently  by  ♦,  g  or  ge^  as  was  the 
case  in  the  contemporary  Romance  spelling.  An  O.E.  iecaes  for 
geaeaes  no  mor  proovs  (j)  than  French  jamais  does. 

In  Midi  E.  initial  (c)  became  (tsh),  while  initial  (j)  became  not 
(dzh)  but  (j).  So  also  in  Swedish  initial  k  and  g  before  front 
vowels,  which  in  Icelandic  ar  stil  perfectly  parallel  (k;',  g^*),  hav 
diverged  into  (cjh)  [nearly = (tsh)]  and  ( j),  as  in  kenna,  gdra. 

The  supozed  O.E.  initial  (gh)  has  been  carried  back  by  German 
scholars  to  the  prehistoric  period  of  the  first  Germanic  con  sonant- 
shift  (**  Grimm's  Law  ").  They  assume  that  Arian  g*  (commonly 
writn  gh)  passed  thru  the  stage  of  (gh).  Yemer's  law  has  no  dout 
proovd  that  the  g  which  alternates  with  h,  as  in  slagen,  slean 
{zzzsleahan)  must  onse  hav  been  (gh),  but  there  is  no  such  evidence 
for  Paul's  theory  that  ^'  past  into  g  thru  (gh).  Arian  g^  was  a 
purely  vocal  sound — an  emfasized  (g)  and  coud  be  modified  only  in 
two  ways  :  1)  by  simpl  dropping  of  the  ( '  ),  or  2)  its  devocalization, 
giving  (g*),  whcnse  (k*),  as  in  Old  Greek,  and  open  (kh),  as  in 
Mod.  Greek.   The  parallel  gh:^i:kh:x  holds  good  only  on  paper. 

There  is  besides  a  law  of  prehistoric  Germanic  by  which  n  before 
(x)  is  dropt  after  nazalizing  the  preceding  vowel,  which  nazalizution 
was  afterwards  lost.  Thus  the  aj.  lihto  (Germ.  Uicht)  cums  from 
*linhtOy  linktdy  UngHd  from  V  lang\  If  the  aj.  lango  from  the  same 
root  had  had  (j),  the  rezulting  combination  (nv)  oght  to  hav  been 
treated  in  the  same  way,  giving  *l6g  in  Old  English,  insted  of  lang. 
It  is  clear  that  at  the  time  when  this  law  was  working  all  ys,  from 
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original  k  as  wel  as  from  y',  must  hav  been  stops,  the  latter  hayiiig 
been  so  from  the  beginning.  The  following  wer,  therefor,  the 
stages  of  the  first  consonant-shift : 

^  g  f^ 

X  (h— ) ;  g  k  g 

The  change  of  ff  between  vowels  into  (5)  was  then  earned  oat 
separately  in  the  different  languages. 

Friday,  February  16, 1883. 

J.  A.  H.  MuB&AT,  LL.D.,  Prezidentf  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  *^  On  Intonation  in  Spoken  English,"  by 
Mr.  H.  Sweet. 

Mr.  Sweet  said  that  the  prezent  paper  was  a  continnation  of 
erlior  papers  red  by  him  befor  the  Society  on  stress  in  compounds 
and  sentence-stress  in  English,  and  that  it,  together  with  them,  would 
form  part  of  a  treatiz  on  English  pronunciation  he  had  in  preparation. 

He  sketcht  the  history  of  the  study  from  Steele  and  Rush  down 
to  Bell,  who  was  the  first  to  giv  a  general  survey  of  the  variooB 
forms  and  meanings  of  the  tones  in  English,  and  Ellis,  whose  paper 
on  Accent  and  Emphasis  has  laid  the  foundation  of  historical  and 
comparative  tonology,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  basing  it  not, 
as  hitherto  has  been  generaly  done,  on  the  artificial  declamation  of 
literary  passages,  but  on  coloquial  speech.  After  discussing  the 
methods  of  determining  the  intervals  of  the  rizes  and  falls  which 
constitute  intonation,  nl.  by  converting  the  glide  into  a  leap  (that- 
is,  singing  tho  tones  insted  of  speaking  tliem),  and  by  associating 
each  interval  with  a  definit  exprcssivness,  he  proceeded  to  enume- 
rate the  different  tones  and  the  logical  and  emotional  ideas  they 
express.  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  for  the  prezent  he  contented  himself 
with  enumerating  the  various  directions  and  combinations  of  the 
tones,  leaving  tho  very  difficult  question  of  the  exact  determination 
of  the  intervals  for  future  investigation. 

Among  the  points  spccialy  investigated  by  Mr.  Sweet  wer  the 
use  of  the  rize  in  non-interrogativ  sentences  to  express  apeal,  re- 
monstrance, softened  contradiction,  comand,  and  refuzal,  and  in 
concction  with  predicates  of  fecbl  intensity.  Also  the  use  of  the 
level  tone  to  express  emotional  neutrality,  and  of  level+rize  or  fall, 
fall  or  rize + level  tone,  which  hav  not  hitherto  been  investigated. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Leckf  remarkt  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  accurately  mezuring  the  intervals  of  speech  by  those  of  the 
ordinary  muzical  scale,  which  apear  not  to  correspond.  Mr.  EUis 
gave  sum  details  about  tho  scales  of  different  nations,  such  as  that 
of  the  Javanese,  who  divide  the  octave  into  five  equal  parts.  Mr. 
Sweet  thoght  that  the  peculiar  scales  of  oriental  nations  wer  partly 
due  to  peculiarities  of  the  instruments  uzed  and  had  no  necessary 
concction  with  the  intervals  employed  by  those  nations  in  speech. 
A  general  opinion  was  exprest  of  the  dezirability  of  investigating 
the  intervals  of  speech. 


March  2,  1883. — ^Mb.  A.  J.  Ellis.  ix 

Friday,  Max ch  2,  1883. 

Dr.  R.  MoREis,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  V.P.,  read  his  paper  on  the  Dialects  of 
the  North  of   England,  deferring  his  consideration  of   those  of 
Lowland   Scotch  till  next  session.      He  first  drew  attention  to 
the  four  districts   he  had  proposed   in  his  last  paper  21  April 
1882,  the  Southern  or  that  of  siim  homey  the  MiiUand  or  that 
of    866m  hou8€j   tho  Northern   or  that  of    866m  hoose,   and   the 
Lowland   or  that  of  8ii.m  hoose,  and   the  lines  separating  them. 
The   Southernmost  gave   only  the  northern  limits  of  «tiw,  but 
there  was    an    indefinite    Southern    limit    near    the    bottom   of 
Worcestershire  Warwickshire  and    Northamptonshire,   to  which 
Mr.  Hallam's  recent  researches  added  another  half  way  through 
Cambridge  and  into  Norfolk  coming  up   to  the  East  of  King's 
Lynn.     The  second,  or  oo,  owy  line  was  nearly  distinct  through- 
out but  it  did  not  sufficiently  define  the  Northern  dialects,  the 
Southern  limit  of  which  was  a  line  north  of  the  Filde  district 
in  North  Lancashire,  running  up  the  Ribble  and  crossing  to  llkloy 
in  Yorkshire,  then  proceeding  along  the  oOy  ow  lino  to  tho  Lincoln- 
shire border  and  along  that  to  the  Humber.    The  Northern  dialects 
lie  north  of  this  line  which  is  also  the  northern  limit  of  the  use  of 
the  as  the  definite  article,  which  north  of  this  becomes  t^  exclusively. 
The  Southern  limit  of  f  was  a  line 'through  the  southern  boundary 
of  Lancashire  the  north  of  Derbyshire  and  south  of  the  West  Hiding 
of  Yorkshire,  after  which  it  joins  the  northern  limit  of  the.  Between 
these  lines  the  definite  article  was  in  the  west  normally  th^  as  in 
ihirif  without  a  vowel,  but  f  and  the  were  also  both  used,  and  in 
the  eastern  part  t^  was  tho  commoner.     There  was  also  a  northern 
<*,  the  line  which  was  quite  sharp  through  north  Cumberland  and 
the  middle   of  Durham.      Between   this   line  and  the  northern 
boundary  of  tJie^  Air.   Ellis  placed  tho   South-Northern  dialect, 
occupying  almost  tho  whole  of  the  North  and  East  Ridings  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  Mid  Northern  dialect  including  within  these 
limits  the  rest  of  Yorkshire,  Noi-th  Lancashire,  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland.    The  next  line  to  determine  was  the  Northern  niim 
866m  boundary.      The  northern  limit  of  866m  is  a  line  south  of 
Longtown  on  the   Solway,   south  of  Bewcastle,  along  the  base 
of  the  Cheviots  in  Northumberland,  just  west  of  Bellingham  and 
Harbottle  to  tho  Cheviot  Hill  itself,  and  then  across  Northumber- 
land just  south  of  Wooler  to  Bamborough.     As  far  as  tho  Cheviot 
this  was  also  the  line  separating  Northern  English  and  Lowland* 
Scotch  pronunciation,  afterwards  this  boundary  followed  that  of 
Northumberland  to  tho  Tweed,  and  then  that  river  to  the  liberties 
of  Berwick  which  it  skirted  to  the  sea.     The  southern  limit  of  8iim 
agreed  with  the  northern  limit  of  866m  through  Cumberland  and 
then  followed  nearly  the  southern  boundary  of  Noi-thumberland. 
Between  the  northern  f  the  line  and  the  Northern  and  Lowland 
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boundary,  lay  the  North-^Srorthom  English  dialect.  Mr.  Ellis  then 
proceeded  to  shew  the  sub-divisions  of  the  South  Mid  and  North 
Northern  dialects  and  gave  their  characteristics,  but  this  is  im- 
possible to  reproduce  in  a  brief  abstract. 

After  explaining  his  great  obligations  for  materials  for  this  in- 
yestigation  to  Mr.  C.  Clough  Robinson  for  South  Northern,  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild  for  Mid  Northern  and  Mr.  T.  Hallam  lot 
North  Lancashire,  and  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild  and  numerous 
informants  in  North  Cumberland  Durham  and  Northumberland  for 
the  North-Northern  dialects,  Mr.  Ellis  said  he  hoped  to  complete 
his  examination  of  the  Lowland  dialects,  (in  which  he  should  only 
attempt  a  little  addition  to  Dr.  Murray's  book,  originally  a  paper 
read  to  this  Society  on  the  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of 
Scotland,  adopting  the  same  divisions,)  in  time  to  begin  his  book 
on  the  Phonology  of  Existing  English  Dialects,  (forming  the  fifth 
part  of  his  Early  English  Pronunciation,  for  which  this  and  his 
two  previous  papers  were  merely  preparations,)  by  about  June  in 
this  year,  but  he  was  quite  unable  to  say  when  it  would  be  con- 
cluded, although  it  would  be  persevered  in  steadily,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  get  it  finished  during  his  lifetime. 


Friday,  March  16,  1883. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

1).  Piince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  read  a  postscript  to  his  paper  on 
"Ncutur  Neo-Latin  Substantives"  in  reference  to  some  remarks 
made  upon  it  in  Romania  vol.  xi.  p.  60,  shewing  that  the  cases 
<[uotcd  by  M.  Paul  Meyer  and  presumed  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  Prince  wlien  denying  the  existence  of  neuter  plurals  in 
a  in  **  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Occitanian,  Catalonian,  Modem  Occi- 
tanian  of  France,  Franco  Occitanian  (Ascoli*s  Franco-Provenzale) 
French  and  Wallachian,"  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
paper,  for  the  French  forms  »»'//<?,  cliarre,  paire  though  derived 
from  Latin  neuter  plurals  in  a  as  milUay  carra^  paria^  are  not 
in  French  neuter  substantives  ending  in  fl,  and  the  Provencal 
forms  vestimmta,  ossa,  hrassa^  are  probably  not  plurals  but  col- 
lective singular  nouns,  which  may  agree  with  a  verb  in  the 
singular,  as  is  certainly  the  case  for  ossa, 

2).  A  paper  was  red  by  H.  Sweet,  M.A.,  on  "Spoken  Portu- 
gueze."  The  following  ar  the  vowels  acording  to  the  Lisbon 
pronunciation : 

1.  3  (a)  amdmos  {we  luvd)  a*mamuj«. 

2.  I  (i)  desejoso  {dezirom)  d'izr5ozu 

3.  1  (e).     See  19. 

4.  \s  {en).     See  20. 

6.  X     (^)  amamos  {we  lav)  a'mamup. 
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•      6.  p    (an) 

irma  («w^^r) 

irmaw. 

7.x     (i) 

si  {himself) 

si. 

8.  f  J    (in) 

Sim  (yg«) 

sin. 

9.  [     (e) 

t6  («gtf  /) 

ve. 

10.  [i    (en) 

vento  (tcind) 

ventu. 

11.  X     (as) 

p^  (/oo^) 

poD. 

12.  i     (u) 

chuva  (rain) 

Juva. 

13.  h    (un) 

um  (on^) 

un. 

14.}     (0) 

boa  (good  fem.) 

boa. 

15.  }f    (on) 

bom  ((/ooc^  masc.) 

bo/i. 

16.  J     (o) 

p6  (e/M«^) 

po. 

and  diphtliongs : 

17.  3x   (ai) 

mais  (mor) 

maij«. 

18.  3i    (au) 

mau  {bad) 

mau. 

19.  \i   (ei) 

tenho  {I  hav) 

teiilu. 

20.  lfi:f(enm) 

tem  (Aa«) 

tenin. 

21.  IX   (di) 

maior  {greater) 

mai'or. 

22.  i<x»  (d»in) 

mae  {mother) 

manin. 

23.  11    (an) 

ao  (^0  M^) 

au. 

24.  x'l'  (oMU») 

irmao  {brother) 

irmanun. 

25.  fi    (iu) 

viu  (Ae  «flM?) 

viu 

26.  [X    (ei) 

reis  {kings) 

rreij«. 

27.  [i    (eu) 

eu(/) 

eu. 

28.  XX   (a3i) 

r^is  (r^afo) 

rraei/s. 

29.  XI   (ffiu) 

c^o  («A'y) 

88BU. 

30.  ix   (ui) 

fui  {I  was) 

fui. 

31.  lixt  (ixnin) 

muito  (/WMcA) 

munintu. 

32.  }x   (oi) 

boi  (oar) 

boi. 

33.  }iX(  (oniw) 

poe  (pM^«) 

ponin. 

34.  Jx   (oi) 

joia  {Jewel) 

5oia. 

The  following  consonants  require  special 

notice : 

35.  (D,(D»(r,  rr) 

caro  (e/<?flr) ;  carro 

{cart)  karu;  karru. 

36.  co(  (Lc) 

alto  (A^A) 

altu. 

37.  CD    (I) 

filho  {sun) 

fi/u 

38.  zi    (J«) 

justo  (;W0 

3uJ«tu. 

39.  ti    (3«) 

desde  {sinse) 

de  «di 

40.  L     (ft) 

banho  (6a/A) 

bailu 
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Mr.  Sweet  said  that  the  reznlts  of  his  analrsis  diffeid  in  sam 
rpspectfl  from  those  of  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  in  his  paper  on 
Portagnese  Sounds  publisht  in  these  Transactions,  and  also  from 
those  of  Dens,  whom  the  Prince  had  followd  in  most  cases.  Mr. 
Sweet  qnestiond  the  Prince's  identification  of  the  nnacoented  « 
(No.  5)  with  the  English  a  in  man  (<f) ;  Deus's  and  the  Prince's 
nazality  of  vowels  befor  n  and  m  followd  by  another  Towel,  v 
in  amo;  and  was  dontful  about  Deus's  distribution  of  close  and 
open  e,  and  his  distinction  of  the  latter  into  two  rarieties. 

Mr.  Sweet  calld  atcntion  to  the  frequent  dropping  of  obscure  e 
(No.  2)  and  the  complex  consonant-groups  which  reznlted  there- 
from, visUs-tu  (coloquial  for  tiste-tu)  becuming  (yijjtjftu)  etc.  Also 

to  the  whispering  of  vowels  following  the  stress-sjllabl,  especialj 
final  (u)  after  stops,  (rTa5*gu*  pannu)=rff^o  panno  'I  tear  cloth' 
being  thus  distinguish!:  from  (rra5«gu  pdJinu)  =rff4^o  o panno  'I  tear 
the  cloth,*  where  the  (u)  from  (u  u)  retains  its  ftil  vocality.  He 
also  gavb  an  acount  of  the  alternation  of  close  and  open  e  and  9  in 
inflection,  based  on  ful  lists. 

The  following  specimen  may  be  compard  with  that  givn  by  the 
Prince: 

As  filhas  do  Mondego  a  morte  escura 
longo  tempo  chorando  memoraram ; 
e  por  memoria  etema,  em  fonte  pura 
as  lagrimas  choradas  transformdram : 
o  nomc  Ihe  puzcram  que  inda  dura, 
dos  amores  dc  Igncz ,  que  alii  passaram. 
Vede  que  fresca  fonte  rega  as  flores, 
quo  lagrimas  sao  agua,  e  o  nome  amores. 

Camoes. 

'izi  >Io3xe«jlF3-j  Q5[aix  rJ(j)DT  ewicDi 
cojjai  xj{so\z\  (j)XJQ5lFTpi  cd3cj)XJ5J  ;' 
-IdIcdfT  pJcdIxI  dx^xV-Cj  >}jdT  dIcdx 
'Iti  ODjawfFxa^l  CD3ox20<i)XJ2oi(j)  rJcdiju  :' 
-i  iJfTojTdI  8X(i)x<iJaT  Ijqjx  Q^l^^l' 
-Qjisx  F]-(i)Te«5if  n[zKxii  odIdx  s](j)XJi5.' 
>[Q5TaT  xd[2K3x  >}^dT  (j)»xa]2j  xd}(dT2s' 
-al  d\mirizi  sis\s  3^^^  "^}^'^l  p}<i>Ie*.' 

-a3  Fjixje.' 

In  the  discussion  Prince  L.  L.  Boxapabte  said  he  coud  coroboratc 
his  apreciation  by  ear  of  all  the  sounds  with  the  authority  of  several 
Portugueze  fonetists  besides  Dcus^  who  had  anlyzed  only  sum  of 
the  sounds. 


April  20,  1883. — Mb.  H.  Sweet,  and  Eev.  LiLCH-SzTBMA.     xiii 


Friday,  April  20,  1883. 

Dr.  MuBRAT,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  Sweet  moved  that  the  following  changes,  together  with 
sum  minor  ones,  be  omitted  from  the  partial  corections  of  English 
spellings  aproved  of  by  the  Philological  Society,  in  order  that  the 
remaining  changes  may  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of 
partial  reform  of  English  spelling  to  be  put  forth  by  the  Philological 
Society  and  the  American  Philological  Association  jointly,  in  acord- 
ance  with  the  sugestion  of  the  comittee  on  the  reform  of  English 
spelling  apointed  by  the  latter  body : 

1)  hight  for  height, 

2)  cheef  for  chiefs  etc. 

3)  moov  for  move,  etc. 

4)  conq&rf  arabesq  for  conquer ,  arabesque ,  etc. 
6)  A  for  gh  in  hih  for  high,  etc. 

The  motion  was  past  unanimously,  after  sum  remarks  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Sweet  and  Dr.  Murray  on  the  importance  of  the  two 
Societies  acting  in  unity. 

A  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Lach-Szyrma,  M.A.,  on  *'  The  decay 
of  a  language  as  ilustrated  by  Cornish,"  was  then  red. 

The  deth  of  a  language  is  an  interesting  subject  to  biologists  a.s 
wel  as  historians  and  ethnologists,  and  may  be  traced  very  accurately 
in  the  case  of  the  old  Celtic  Cornish,  having  been  broght  about  very 
gradualy  and  by  purely  peaceful  cauzes.  Cornish  and  Old  Prussian 
aford  rare  exampls  of  the  extinction  of  civilized  European  languages 
within  comparativly  recent  periods. 

The  pozition  that  a  Celtic  language  was  onse  spoken  by  the  Cornish 
does  not  require  to  be  proved  at  length.  But  the  idea,  stil  prevalent 
in  sum  minds,  that  it  was  a  mere  dialect  of  Welsh,  calls  for  protest. 
Cornish  was  not  only  a  distinct  language,  but  it  had  a  literature  of 
its  own,  which  the  Philological  Society  has  done  its  share  in  pub- 
lishing. A  few  Cornish  MSS.,  however,  stil  remain  unprinted. 
Cornish  literature  is  mainly  poetic  and  dramatic,  the  £nest  of  the 
Cornish  dramas  being,  perhaps,  the  Ascension. 

Cornish  apcars  to  hav  originaly  been  the  vernacular  of  most  of 
the  "Western  peninsula  of  Britain  between  the  two  Channels;  it 
extended  over  most  of  the  rural  parts  of  Devon  til  after  the  Norman 
conquest. 

The  history  of  its  extinction  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
periods : 

1)  Extinction  in  Devon,  except  in  a  few  remote  western  parts, 
which  probably  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 

2)  Extinction  in  the  towns  and  among  the  upper  classes,  bring- 
ing us  to  about  the  period  of  the  Bewians  Meriaseky  1504. 

3)  Down  to  the  rebellion  of  1549,  when  it  was  stil  the  only 
yemacular  of  the  mass  of  the  peple. 

BTo.  27. 
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4)  Later  Tudor  poriod,  when  we  ar  told  that  "  hut  few  ar 
ignorant  of  English." 

5)  1611-1678,  when  it  was  stil  uzod  in  preaching  in  sum 
churches. 

6)  Period  of  confinement  to  a  few  villagoB,  1678-1710. 

7)  Period  of  use  among  a  few  individuals.    In  a  few  sentences 
and  numerals  the  language  may  he  said  to  liv  oven  now. 

The  literary  use  of  Co{pish  seems  to  hav  ceast  ahout  1611.  ^ 
The  survival  of  the  language  is  chiefly  seen  in  trade  terms,  names 

of  rarer  animals  and  plants,  in  slang  and  idiomatic  firazes,  and,  abnv 

all,  in  the  Cornish  accent. 

Dr.  Murray  then  made  sum  remarks  on  the  survival  of  the  Midi 

E.  forms  9egge^  etc.     [Issued  with  Prof.  Skeat's  paper.] 


Friday,  May  4,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  red  wer  : 

1)  '*  On  the  English  name  of  the  letter  y,"  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Cayley. 

He  proposed  three  alternative  views.  Supposing  the  diphthongal 
**  i "  in  the  name  to  have  been  once  a  simple  French  "i,"  1)  this 
**  wi"  might  have  come  from  the  old  sound  of  v  considered  as  «;  or 
if  that  mutation  were  unexampled,  2)  v  might  have  had  a  sound 
between  u  and  ?/,  from  which  '*  wi"  arises  more  easily.  But,  3) 
**y"  may  have  appropriated  the  corrupted  name  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cliamcter  for  '*  w,"  though  this  name  seems  to  have  bet-n 
originally  **  wen."  Under  the  first  head  Mr.  Cayley  observed  that 
a  was  easily  corrupted  into  *'yu,"  and  that  in  the  movements  by 
which  it  is  articulated  **  ii "  resembled  **wi"  as  much  as  it  did 
**  yu."  Under  the  second,  that  v  had  no  history  closely  resembling 
that  of  German  ii  or  French  **  u,"  but  rather  one  like  that  of  the 
Russian  bl,  of  which  letter  an  occasional  sound,  and  apparently  the 
most  ])rimitive,  lies  between  u  and  ti,  and  among  learners  is  often 
replaced  by  *' wi"  or  the  like.  Under  the  third  head  he  showed 
how  the  old  characters  for  '*  y  "  and  **  w  "  had  been  confounded  by 
Bullokar,  the  oldest  grammarian  in  whom  he  could  find  the  name 
of  the  letter  ;/  distinctly  referred  to ;  and  he  argued  that  a  more 
general  error  of  this  kind  might  have  led  to  a  general  misapplica- 
tion of  a  name  formed  from  **  wen."  - 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Danby  P.  Fry  was  then  red,  calling  atontion 
to  a  passage  in  Baret'a  Alvearie  of  1573,  in  which  y  in  its  original 
Greek  form  is  said  to  be  **  compounded  of  u  and  #,  which  both 
spelled  togither  soundcth  as  we  write  f^.y."  Mr.  Fry's  view  was 
that  ij  originaly  denoted  the  labial  sound,  and  afterwards  became 
palato-labial  (as  in  German  il)y  the  labial  element  being  finaly 
<lropt,  the  palatal  only  remaining. 
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In  the  diflcussion  it  was  generaly  agreed  that  the  prohlem  had      -  ^ 
not  been  solvd. 

2)  '*  On  final  m  in  Latin,"  by  H.  Sweet,  M.A. 

The  view  set  forth  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Quantitative  Pronunciation 
of  Latin,  that  final  m  was  totaly  silent  and  acted  only  as  an 
energizer  or  dubler  of  a  following  consonant,  regum  iimendomm,  for 
instance,  being  pronounced  reguttimendoru,  was  adversely  criticized, 
the  first  part  of  it  having  alredy  been  dismist  as  untenabl  by 
Corsscn  (I.  271). 

The  meter  proves  that  final  m  was  a  consonant  only  befor  another 
cons.  We  know  from  Cicero  and  Quintiliau  that  ct*m  nobis,  cum 
notis  wer  pronounced  mn  nobis,  cun  not  is,  just  as  com-  becums  con- 
bcfore  n  in  connotare,  etc.  This  analogy  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
treatment  of  final  m  followd  by  a  consonant  beginning  the  next 
"word  was  the  same  as  that  of  com-,  etc.,  in  compozition,  the  rules 
being  that  it  was  holely  assimilated  to  the  nazals  and  liquids :  cun 
notis = connotare,  tarn  magnus^ committer e,  cum  r^^/^?«(=kurregibus) 
=corrigere,  tarn  levis{=- t'd\lewia)==  coll igere ;  partialy  to  the  stops: 
qvum  tibi^contingere,  per  decen  dies  (so  in  an  inscription)  ^tandem, 
turn  pater =componere,  «/»(=kui))  car  is  amicis  (so  in  an  inscription) 
ssconeremare,  Befor  /  and  v  we  do  not  find  m  kept  as  befor  the 
other  labials,  but  n  is  writn  as  in  conficere,  convertere,  Wc  ar  told 
by  Cicero  that  the  first  i  in  in/elix,  insanus  was  long,  against  the 
short  I  in  indoctus.  The  only  explanation  that  can  be  givn  of  this 
is  that  the  in  of  the  first  two  woixls  reprezented  a  long  nazal  i,  and 
this  explains  also  the  con-  not  only  of  conficere  and  convertere,  but 
also  of  consistere,  conjiingere.  m  therefor  before  the  hisses  and  semi- 
vowels (s,  f,  j,  w)  reprezented  a  nazal  lengthening  of  the  preceding 
vowel :  cumjilio  (=kurt  filio),  etc. 

"Wlien  not  followd  by  a  cons.,  that  is,  befor  a  pauz  or  a  vowel,  m 
cannot  ever  hav  been  pronounced  as  a  cons.,  for  in  the  latter  pozition 
the  vowel  that  precedes  it  is  regularly  elided.  In  the  post-classical 
inscriptions  final  m  is  not  only  omitted  but  wrongly  added,  especialy 
in  the  abl.  sg.,  showing  that  it  was  entirely  silent,  but  befor  the 
third  cent,  it  is  never  added  wrongly  and  only  ocazionaly  omitted. 
This  fluctuation  points  clearly  to  its  value  as  a  nazalizer.  The 
Bupozition  that  m  was  treated  like  s  in  erly  Latin — that  it  was 
sumtimes  (befor  certain  sounds)  kept  as  a  consonantal  m,  sumtimes 
dropt,  is  untenabl,  for,  if  so,  it  would  certainly  hav  been  kept  befor 
a  vowel  (like  internal  m  in  amo),  which  the  meter  shows  it  never 
was  (for  hiatus  after  vowel  +  ^  proves  no  mor  than  after  a  simpl 
vowel),  and  the  poets  would  at  any  rate  hav  availd  themselvs  freely 
of  the  various  metrical  forms  which  would  thus  hav  been  open  to 
them.  The  evidence  of  the  compounds  fully  confirms  that  of  the 
meter.  Such  forms  as  circuitus,  coalescere,  can  only  be  explained 
from  rkirkuw-itus),  etc.  The  regular  dropping  of  the  m  points  to  a 
loss  01  nazality  befor  another  vowel ;  just  as,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fluctuation  between  conjux,  cojiix,  consul,  cosul  points  to  its  retention. 

It  is  only  the  prejudice  against  nazal  vowels  that  has  prevented 
their  recognition  in  Latin.     The  words  of  Quintilian  ar  convincing. 
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He  says  of  m :  <<  etiamsi  scribitor,  tamen  param  exprimitnr,  adeo 
ut  paeno  cujusdam  novae  littorao  sonuin  reddat."  The  last  remari[ 
is  enough  to  show  that  parum  exprimitur  is  by  no  means  to  be 
taken,  as  Mr.  Ellis  assumes,  as  a  cautious  way  of  saying  that  it  b 
absolutely  silent,  and  Quintilian  himself  expressly  warns  against 
such  an  interpretation  of  his  words  by  adding :  ''  neque  enim 
eximitur,  sed  obscuratur."  Elsewhere  he  calls  m  a  'lowing'  letter, 
an  epithet  which  is  especialy  applicabl  to  a  nazal  vowel. 

3)  '*  The  etymology  of  surround  ^^  by  Prof.  Skeat.  [lasned  with 
these  Proceedings.] 

Dr.  Murray  remarks:  ''The  Dictionary  slips,  whose  evidence 
Prof.  Skeat  desiderates  (sum  of  which  ar  giMi  below),  show  that 
his  etymology  is  quite  right.  Mr.  Jacob,  who  subedited  S,  has 
put  down  '  to  overflow,  inundate,'  as  the  first  sense.  This  in  no  way 
detracts  from  Prof.  Skeaf s  independent  identification,  while  it 
is  satisfactory  as  showing  that  '  The  Dictionary '  has  not  mist  the 
point.  I  dout  whether  Dr.  Johnson's  (really  Bailey's)  Fr.  turronder 
is  a  fiction :  it  seems  to  be  the  very  word  Prof.  Skeat  has  re- 
discuvcrd,  only  spelt  as  common  at  the  time  with  two  rs.  I 
hav  no  dout  instances  of  it  so  spelt  ocur  in  late  Anglo-French, 
whense  the  English  with  it«  sb.  surrounder  must  hav  been  taken : 
it  seems  to  hav  been  the  technical  term  for  sea-flooding  of  the 
flat  lands.  I  find  that  it  was  confuzed  with  round  a  good  while 
befor  Milton,  and  that  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew,  apears  to  hav 
had  no  hand  in  spreding  it,  as  I  find  it  only  in  the  edition  done 
after  his  deth  by  Kersey.  His  own  (5th)  of  1696  does  not  contain 
the  word. 

Surround  v.  1.  To  overflow,  inundate.  1592  TVAnNEK,  Alb.  Eng. 
VIII.  xli.  197  Streams  if  stopt,  surround.  1611  Cotgb.  Outre  couler, 
To  surround  or  overflow.  1633  Fletcher,  Eliza  xxii.  My  heart 
surround  with  grief  is  swoln  so  high  it  will  not  sink  till  I  alone 
iinfold  it.  1610  Act  7  Tas.  1.  xx.  The  Sea  hath  broken  in  at  every 
Tide  .  .  .  and  huth  decayed,  surrounded  and  drowned  vp  much  hard 
grounds.  Surrounded  ppl.  a.  Overflowed,  inundated.  1622  R.  Collis, 
Statute  of  Sewers  (1647),  9  In  the  surrounded  grounds  there  be 
most  commonly  the  greatest  use  of  Bridges,  Culuys,  Passages  and 
Ways.  Surronnder  sb.  overflow,  inundation.  Fr.  infln.  suronder, 
cf.  rejoinder,  dinner,  etc.  1622  Collis,  Statute  of  Sewers^  83 
What  gi'ounds  lye  within  the  hurt  or  danger  of  waters,  either 
within  the  surroundor  by  the  sea,  or  the  inundation  of  fresh 
water.  Surronndry  (connected  with  Hound)  =  circuit,  round 
1621  MouNTAGUE,  IHatrihe  128  All  this  Iland  within  the 
surroundry  of  the  foure  Seas.  1642  Montague,  Act^  and  Man. 
71  Shut  up  within  surroundry  of  no  one  country.  Snrroimding. 
Circling.  1657  Purchas,  Theatre  of  Pol.  Fl.  Ins.  16  to  expatiate 
and  dance  the  Hay  in  surrounding  vagaries." 
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Friday,  May  18,  1883. — Anniversary  Meeting. 

9 

Dr.  MuREAY,  Prezidentf  in  the  Chair.    • 

Lieut.  Temple  was  elected  a  Member. 

The  following  Members  wer  elected  Offi(;er8  for  the  Session 
1883-4: — Prezident — Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  Vice-PrezidenU — The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  W.  Stokes,  Kev.  R.  Morris,  A.  J.  Ellis, 
H.  Sweet,  and  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell.  Ordinary  Members  of  Council — 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Blakesley,  E.  L.  Brandroth,  W.  R.  Browne,  Prof. 
Caseal,  C.  B.  Cayley,  R.  X.  Cust,  F.  T.  Elworthy,  H.  H.  Gibbs, 
Dr.  J.  Greenwood,  E.  R.  Horton,  H.  Jenncr,  Prof.  R.  Martineau, 
A.  J.  Paterson,  Prof.  J.  P.  Postpjate,  Prof.  C.  Rieu,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sayce,  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  H.  Wedgwood, 
and  Dr.  R.  E.  "Weymouth.  Trezurer — B.  Dawson.  Hon,  Sec. — 
F.  J.  Fumivall. 

The  Trezurer' s  cash  acount  was  adopted. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  wer  voted  to  the  Auditors,  D.  P. 
Fry  and  II.  B.  "Wheatley,  and  to  the  Council  of  University  College 
for  the  use  of  the  College  Rooms  for  the  Society's  meetings. 

Dr.  Murray  made  his  annual  st^itement  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  Society's  Dictionary.  Finals  were  deliverd  to  "alternate;" 
all  "am-"  was  in  type,  and  part  of  "an-;"  the  editor  and  his 
assistants  were  now  working  at  about  one-thinl  thru  "  an-." 
By  the  end  of  June  "an-"  should  be  done;  "  ao- "  was  short; 
erly  in  "ap-"  would  finish  Part  I.  in  July,  tho  its  publication 
would  probably  be  put  off  til  October.  Up  to  "  alternate,"  there 
wer  4,768  main  articls  in  the  Dictionary,  484  subordinate  ones 
(like  "altar-bread"),  915  cross-references;  altogether,  6,167 
entries,  as  against  2,967  in  Webster's  Dictionary  and  Supplement. 
Of  the  4,768  main  words,  1,477  (nearly  one-third)  wer  obsolete, 
3,279  in  actual  use,  231  imperfectly  naturalized  (like  "  alma- 
mater,"  used  by  Trevisa  in  1398,  but  first  applicni  to  a  university 
in  Pope's  Duticiad),  "Words  wer  divided  into  four  classes  :  (1) 
Naturahy  nativ  words,  and  those  fully  naturalized  (like  "  bishop") ; 
(2)  DenizenSf  forcin  names  of  English  things  (like  "  aide-de- 
camp")  ;  (3)  AlietiSy  forein  names  of  forein  things  (like  '"ple- 
biscite ") ;  (4)  Casuah,  chance,  or  travelers'  names  of  forein 
things  (like  "dak").  Of  the  4,768  wonls  to  "alternate,"  only 
231  wer  denizens,  aliens,  or  cazuals.  In  tho  whole  Dictionary 
would  be  at  least  183,329  main  words,  making,  with  cross-refer- 
ences, 237,127  entries.  There  ar  about  120  quotations  in  each 
page,  so  that  there  would  be  1,100,000  quotations  in  the  full 
Dictionary  out  of  the  three  millions  sent  in.  Some  wonls  had 
givn  great  trubl  to  define;  over  "altar,"  theological  helpers 
had  disputed  greatly,  and  its  meaning  had  now  been  reduced  to 
inoffonsivencss.  Of  "  ambrotype,"  seemingly  a  fotograf  on  glass 
in  the  Unitt^  States,  no  certain  explanation  coud  be  got.  Of 
"American"  adj.  and  «i.  erlier  instances  wer  wanted.  It  was 
first  pronounst  "  amer^^can/'  and  mcnt  a  savage.  Tho  histories 
Ho.  28. 
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June  1 — Profs.  Postgate  and  Hodgetts.  xix 

of  "aloof,"  "aloe,"  "almanac,"  "allow,"  "aUigator,"  "  aU- 
hallow,"  "alloy,"  "allege,"  and  the  all-  compounds  wer  then 
given.  All  took  up  ton  columns:  13  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  the 
Dictionary  had  eal-  prefixes,  of  which  only  eaUmihtig  and  eaU 
tvealdand  survived  the  Conquest.  A  few  like  compounds  wer 
made  later,  al-witty  (Christ)  heing  one  of  the  first.  But  ahout 
1600  a  perfect  flood  of  these  words  came  in. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  past  to  Dr.  Murray  for  his  Report,  and 
for  his  services  to  the  Society  in  so  admirably  editing  its  Dictionary. 

Dr.  Weymouth  objected  to  the  derivation  of  altare  from  alttts^ 
because,  with  the  exception  of  talisy  qualiSy  he  believd  all  these 
-ali-f  -ari-  words  cum  from  nouns.  Dr.  Murray  cited  equalU  from 
aquus,  vernalis  from  vernuSy  diurnalis  from  diumWy  and  several  like 
forms,  thus  removing  Dr.  Weymouth's  objection. 


Friday,  June  1,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  red  wer  : 

1 )  '  Sum  notes  on  the  study  of  Latin  authors  as  bearing  on 
Romance,'  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate. 

The  illustrations  wer  drawn  chiefly  from  Propertius,  with 
ocazional  reference  to  Livy,  both  nativs  of  Korth  Italy.  The 
points  illustrated  wer  :  the  use  of  the  reflexiv  for  the  passiv,  as  in 
qtui  gradihu8  domus  alia  Remi  se  stistulit ;  the  Romance  perifrastic 
passiv;  the  interchange  of  functions  in  adjj.  and  past  participls,  as 
in  laxaU's  corymhis  *  loose-flowing,'  caeso  momia  Jirma  (=firmata) 
Remoy  which  explains  the  Italian  use  of  -o  for  -atoy  as  in  adamoy 
laeerOy  etc. ;  the  intensiv  use  of  the  superlativ ;  magia  in  the  sense 
of  French  mais  in  quern  non  lucra  magis  Pero  formosa  coegit  (not 
gain,  hut  Pero) ;  the  use  of  the  rare  adj.  je/unus,  Finaly  Diez's 
conection  of  Italian  cec&ro  (swan)  with  Lat.  cicer  was  condomnd, 
and  its  true  derivation  from  Greek  kuknos  pointed  out ;  and  insted 
of  Prof.  Skeat's  conection  of  Spenser's  grail  *  dust '  with  the  French 
adj.gr^le,  the  derivation  from  the  Fr.  subst.  grSle  *  hail '  was  sugestcd. 

In  the  discussion  Dr.  Ulrich  recapitulated  Prof.  Postgate' s  views 
on  Italian  adomo,  etc.,  and  on  the  derivation  of  cecerOy  and  said  that 
the  intensiv  use  of  the  subj.  had  been  fully  treated  of  in  Germany, 

2)  *  On  the  Myth  of  the  Week,'  by  Prof.  Hodgetts. 

Prof.  Hodgetts,  after  making  sum  general  remarks  on  the  im- 
portant part  playd  by  symbolic  uses  of  numbers  and  letters  in  old 
mythologies,  proceeded  to  giv  an  analysis  of  the  Voluspa,  which, 
he  contended,  was  not  a  mere  creation-myth,  but  rather  an  alle- 
gorical sketch  of  man's  development.  Sunday,  the  first  day,  is 
Number  One,  one  being  the  simplest  number,  and  therefor  typical 
of  the  innocence  of  childhood,  whose  sinless  splendor  is  typified  by 
the  Sun,  to  whom  the  first  day  is  dedicated.  On  Monday  our 
yung    frond  cums   under    the   stem  disciplin  of  tlie   Moon,   the 
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mezurcr,  and  begins  to  qualify  himself  for  a  perfect  life.  tyj-iSed 
by  the  number  two.  The  third  day  brings  him  into  the  prezence 
of  divinity.  Tlie  fourth  is  the  day  of  perfect  maturity  'number 
four).  The  fifth  day  is  a  hard  fight.  The  sixth  day  is  dt^licattd 
to  softer  emotions. 

In  the  discussion  the  Prkidext  rcmarkt  that  sum  of  Prof. 
Hodgetts'  views  apoard  sumwhat  fantastic,  and  aludtxl  to  the 
i-iews  of  Prfif.  Bu2:i:i;  and  others  on  ^orse  mvtholojrv.  Mr.  Sweet 
said  that  altho  many  of  these  views  wer  stil  disputed,  there  couJ 
be  no  dout  that  the  Voluspa  was  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  Christinn 
Bibylline  oracls,  and  thc-nlor  not  a  safe  guide  for  the  older  perio«l. 
He  also  objected  to  Prof.  Hoilgetts'  conecting  Odin  with  w//  anJ 
Russian  odin  *one,'  fitnhuHffr  with  fimjfi  ^iix^y^  hoi  1 1^- tree  with 
holy,  etc.  Dr.  Morki.s  said  that  Prof.  Hodgetts  was  carrying  back 
nineteenth  century  ideas  into  a  totaly  different  period. 

3)  '  On  a  lately  discuvenl  Oscan  inscription,'  by  Dr.  Sehrumpf. 

The  inscription  was  discuvenl  at  Capua  in  1H76,  and  was  first 
publisht  and  ]>artialy  translated  by  Biicheler,  tollowc<l  by  Bugce, 
and,  mor  independantly,  by  Huschke,  who  stil  follows  the  principls 
of  explaining  the  Old  Italic  dialects  from  Grt-ek.  The  rezults  of 
their  intequ'etations  ar  divergent,  and  only  partialy  satisfactory. 
They  agree  that  the  inscription  is  a  curse  and  dedication  to  the 
infernal  deities  of  sum  man  by  a  woman,  becauz  he  had  deprivd 
her  of  lier  daughter  or  of  a  cup,  or  sum  other  articl  of  value. 


Friday,  June  15,  1883. 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  MuKRAY,  Prezidcnt,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Ilcv.  J.  ^facDiarniid  was  olcoted  a  ^Fembcr  of  the  Societv. 

m 

II. I. H.  Prinrc  L.-L.  Bonaparte  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Xauies  of 
Europium  Reptiles  in  the  Living  2seo-Latin  Languages.-'  This 
was  the  result  of  collections  made  in  the  last  forty  years  from 
printed  works  (often  rare;  and  out  of  print),  from  MSS.  (often 
unique),  and  from  his  own  herpetological  notes.  Ho  had  studied 
and  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Venom  of  Vipers"  at  Florence  in  1843, 
having  been  an  hei-])et('logical  amateur  und(T  the  guidance  of  his 
elder  brother,  the  second  Prince  of  Canino,  C.-L.  Bonaparte, 
a  well-known  zoolojiist.  The  paper  was  ananged  under  the 
four  orders  of  Ch(;lonians,  Saurians,  Ophidians,  and  Batrachians, 
distributcjd  into   thirty-four  sjiecies.     The  nann\s  were    given  in 


their  various  dialects  so  far  as  could  ho  ascertained,  and  numerous 
observations  were  insoited  on  the  otytnologies  and  analogies  of  some 
of  the  names.  The  ]>aper  will  a])])ear  at  length  in  the  Transactions, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory  abstract. 


BTbPUEN    Al'HTiy   AN1>   bONS,    i'lUNTKIiS,   UEKTFOUD. 
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MONTHLY    ABSTRACT    OF    PROCEEDINGS, 

SESSION   1883-4. 


Friday,  Hov.  2,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  MuBRATy  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  red  wer : 

1)  "On  the  Homeric  wiXivpf  w€\wpo9y  and  w€\«^/)*o?,"  by  R.  F. 
Weymouth,  D.  Lit. 

2)  "  Portuguese  Vowels  according  to  Ifr.  R.  G.  Vianna,  Mr.  Hy. 
Sweet,  and  myself,"  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte. 


Friday,  Hov.  16,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Mttsbat,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

J.  Lecky  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.8.,  V.F,,  read  the  first  part  of  his 
paper  on  the  Dialects  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  There  were 
two  languages  in  Scotland,  the  Highland  and  the  Lowland.  The 
Highland  is  Celtic  of  the  Gaelic  form.  The  Lowland  is  a  form  of 
English,  and  was  called  English  by  its  writers  down  to  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  (Murray,  ''Dial,  of  South.  Counties  of 
Scotland,"  p.  50).  It  is  the  Highland  that  is  especially  Scotch. 
Hence  Mr.  E.  used  Lowland  as  the  distinctive  name  of  the  English 
portion.  The  boundary  between  Highland  and  Lowland  was  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Murray  (^ihid,  p.  232).  In  this  paper  the  division  of 
the  dialectal  districts  was  assumed  from  Dr.  Murray's  work,  except 
as  regards  the  separation  of  Northern  English  from  Southern  Low- 
land, Mr.  E.  placing  the  line  in  England  proper,  from  just  below 
Longtown,  sweeping  past  Bewcastle  (both  in  North  Cumberland), 
and  then  on  to  the  southern  foot  of  the  Cheviots,  up  to  the  Cheviot 
Hill  itself,  and  afterwards  by  the  border  of  Northumberland  to 

Ho.  29. 
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■ 
the  Tweed,  along  which  it  ran  till  it  passed  Xoith  of  the 
liherties  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  the  sea.  As  Dr.  Morrav  had 
confined  himself  especially  to  Southern  Lowland,  it  was  Mr.  £.*fl 
ohject  to  complete  his  description  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  other 
districts.  Mr.  £.  found  as  a  single  characteristic  hy  which  Low- 
land was  distinguished  from  present  English,  the  treatment  of  the 
words  some  ?u>tue  as  $um  hoos^  the  oo  heing  of  medium  length,  that 
is,  the  treatment  of  Anglo-Saxon  short  and  long  u  before  consonants. 
'Every  part  of  the  Lowlands  uses  the  fonns  turn  kooM^  and  the  ex- 
treme part  of  Northumberland,  north  of  a  line  through  Wooler  and 
Holy  Isle,  does  so  likewise,  but  no  other  part  of  !&igland.  Two 
other  characteristics  of  Lowland,  a  strongly  trilled  r,  and  an  easy 
habitual  use  of  the  guttural  (which  Germans  and  Lowlanders  repre- 
sent by  eh)j  neither  known  in  North  Northumberland,  complete  the 
distinction.  There  are  three  Lowland  dialects,  which  Mr.  £. 
distinguishes  as  South  Lowland  (pronouncing  he  haw  almost  as 
EnglifJi  hay  how).  North  Lowland  (using  /for  initial  <rA),  and  Hid 
Lowland  (doing  neither).  The  South  Lowland  is  undivided..  The 
Mid  Lowland  is  split  by  Dr.  Murray  into  four  forms.  Eastern 
(in  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  the  language  of  Scott),  Western  (in 
Lanark  and  North  Ayrshire,  the  language  of  Bums),  Southern 
(in  South  Ayrshire,  Wigton,  and  Sorkcudbrightshire,  which  was 
Highland  up  to  the  sixteenth  century),  and  Northern  (on  the 
Highland  Border,  and  still  encroaching  on  it).  The  first  three, 
according  to  Mr.  E.,  were  rather  slight  varieties  of  the  oldest  or 
Eastern  form,  but  the  last  differed  from  the  three  others  by  its 
North  Lowland  characters.  The  North  Lowland  had  also  three 
diviHions.  Of  all  of  these  Mr.  E.  gave  the  characteristics  from  his 
own  collections.  The  Orknevs  and  Shctlands  were  reserved  for  the 
second  part  of  the  paper.  These  papers  had  taken  up  much  more 
time  than  had  been  anticipated,  but  as  they  are  written  out  at  full, 
Mr.  £.  hoped  to  commence  Part  Y.  of  his  Early  English  Pronunm- 
tion  on  the  following  Monday,  19th  November. 


Friday,  Deo.  7,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  MuEEAY,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  E.  Maclurc,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  G.  Burribell  wer  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  paper  red  was  : 

**  On  the  origin  of  certain  technical  terms,  chiefly  in  Engineer- 
ing," by  Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A.     Part  I.  {see  below). 


Dec.  21,  1883— Sr.  D.  Machado  y  Xltaxez,  W,  R.  Browne,     iii 

Friday,  Deo.  21,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  red  wer : 

1)  **Titlii,  a  study  of  child-language,"  by  Sr.  D.  Machado  y 
Alvarez. 

This  paper  started  from  the  change  of  Joaquin  into  Titin  in 
the  language  of  the  writer's  yungest  sun.  In  the  first  few 
months  of  their  life  infants  apear  to  produce  only  gutturals.  ^ 
Then  follow  simpl,  detacht  monosyllabls,  such  as  pa,  pe,  ma  ;  ta,  &c. 
not  cuming  til  the  teeth  ar  formd.  Then  these  monosyllabls  ar 
repeated  by  joining  them  together.  Another  sun  of  the  writer  at 
the  age  of  twenty  months  spoke  the  following  words :  papa,  mama^ 
tete  (=tio  Pepe),  tata  (=bota),  eche,  omo,  ocha  (=  Concha),  fd^ 
fo  {z:^  flor),  osa,  oncha  (=  Concha),  pa,  md,  apa,  uchaeha  (=:mu- 
chacha),  aba  (=:agua).  The  other  child  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
months  was  able  to  pronounce  thirty  words. 

2)  "  Engineering  terms,*'  by  Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A.     Part  II. 
The  words  here  discussed  have  been  invented  or  applied,  chiefly 

in  recent  times,  on  no  definite  principles  and  by  ignorant  men. 
They  have  the  advantage,  however,  of  showing  language  in  the 
process  of  formation,  and  illustrating  the  instinctive  modes  by  '^ 
which  names  are  given  to  things.  Pour  of  such  modes  may  be  traced  : 
(1)  the  appropriation  of  foreign  words  from  the  language  in  which 
the  art  has  already  been  described,  e.g,  words  referring  to  masonry 
are  nearly  aU  adaptations  from  Prench ;  (2)  applying  personal 
nicknames  to  things,  e.g.  spinning- jenny ;  (3)  taking  woids  from 
one  art  to  fill  a  gap  in  another,  e.g.  web  of  a  girder ;  (4)  taking  the 
name  of  some  familiar  object  having  a  likeness,  often  quaint  and 
fanciful,  to  the  thing  to  be  named,  e.ff,  "  Monkey,"  see  below.  A 
few  selected  specimens  may  be  given. 

Arris  =  joint  or  dressed  edge  of  a  stone,  from  Pr.  areste,  now 
arete,  edge. 

Batten,  derived  by  Skeat  from  Baton,  by  Wedgwood  from  bat, 
but  in  scutching  and  weaving  we  have  in  Pr.  battant,  from  which 
the  word  would  more  naturally  be  corrupted. 

JBick-iron  ==1  smaM  anvil,  Pr.  bigome.  Does  the  English  mean 
beak-iron,  or  the  Pr.  come  from  bicomis  ? 

JBench-tnark  =  mQik  cut  by  surveyors  on  a  wall,  etc.,  to  serve  as 
a  datum.  Possibly  from  small  board  with  legs  driven  into  the 
ground,  to  rest  the  level  stafp  upon. 

J^^o;;^  r=  hammered  lump  of  iron.  [Mr.  Sweet  said  that  hl6ma 
occurred  in  O.E.  in  the  sense  of  a  lump  of  metal,  translating  L. 
massa,  and  that  it  probably  was  connected  with  '  blow.'] 

Bogie,  lorry,  and  trolh^,  all  words  for  trucks  used  in  works. 
Trolly  is  also  written  roUy  and  probably  comes  from  troll  or  roll. 
Bogie  perhaps  allied  with  buggy  and  this  with  bug.  Cp.  fly  for 
carriage. 
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Bosh  =  widest  part  of  blast  furnace,  from  bouche,  Fr.  mouth. 
Also  tub  for  holding  water  in  forges,  probably  from  bouche  d'ean. 

Breast-summer i  &om  Belgian  Bret-sommier ;  hence  from  Bret  = 
board,  and  sommier,  old  word  for  beast  of  burden. 

Chasing  of  metals,  Not  connected  with  caisse  and  chassis,  but 
taken  from  the  chasing-lathe  in  screw-cutting,  where  the  workman 
follows  with  the  point  of  his  tool  the  thread  already  marked  upon 
the  shaft  to  be  cut. 

Cock,  not  connected  with  Italian  cocca,  notch,  but  from  the 
shape  of  a  gun-cock.  Of  this  the  striking  part  is  still  called  the 
tail  and  the  thumb-piece  the  comb. 

Crane,  from  supposed  Hkeness  to  bird.  Cp.  spider,  another  kind 
of  crane;  crab  and  capstan,  from  capra,  goat;  ram,  as  in  batter- 
ing-ram, etc. 

Boff  (spike  used  on  railways),  from  form  of  head  which  resembles 
a  dog's. 

IVofff  used  in  America  for  a  crossing-point  on  railways.  From 
likeness  to  the  diverging  hind  legs  of  a  frog;  similarly  frog  in 
horse's  hoof.     German  Frosch. 

Goh,  an  abandoned  hole  in  mining,  from  Keltic  gob  =  mouth. 

Gusset-platef  in  girder-work,  from  gusset  in  needlework. 

Sade,  the  dip  of  a  seam,  from  Head,  as  in  the  phrase,  ''The 
fox  headed  in  such  a  direction,"  hence  heading,  gallery  driven 
along  seam. 

Jack,  from  John,  used  in  O.E.  (1)  as  servant,  (2)  as  boy ;  from  (1) 
spit-jack,  screw-jack,  jack-plane,  jack-knife,  jack  on  a  key-board; 
from  (2)  jack-snipe,  jack  at  bowls,  jack-daw. 

Jenny  (spinning),  instance  of  a  nickname  applied  to  a  machine. 
Cp.  burglar's  **  jemmy,"  "  slubbing-billy,"  and  "  BiUy-fairplay," 
machine  for  checking  amounts  of  coals. 

Mitre  =  angle  of  45°,  as  in  mitre-wheel,  mitre-square,  from  angle 
at  top  of  Bishop's  mitre.     Carpenter's  cap  still  called  a  mitre. 

Monkey,  falling  weight  in  pile-driving,  from  likeness,  when  being 
raised,  of  a  monkey  climbing  a  pole.    Fr.  singe,  Ger.  Bar. 

Nut,  perhaps  originally  a  nut-shaped  cap  screwed  on  to  the  end 
of  a  bolt  but  not  pierced  through. 

Sleeper,  said  to  =  slab,  but  also  used  for  frame  of  door.  Cp.  Fr. 
dormant,  for  the  bearer  of  a  floor. 

Soul  (the  wooden  core  round  which  a  mass  of  wool  is  wound). 
Fr.  ame,  Ger.  Sehle.     Cp.  also  the  **  soul "  of  a  violin. 

Tilt-hammer^  said  to  be  hammer  which  is  tilted,  but  corruption 
from  tail -hammer,  because  lifted  by  lowering  the  hind  end.  Fr. 
martcau  d  queue.     Ger.  Schwanzhammer. 


Januabt  18,  1884 — J.  A.  H.  Mitrrat,  LL.D.  v 

Friday,  Jan.  18,  1884. 

Annual  Dictionakt  Etenino. 

J.  A.  H.  MuBRAY,  LL.D.,  Frezid&nt,  in  the  Chair. 

Three  copies  of  Part  I.  of  the  Society's  new  English  Dictionary, 

edited  hy  Dr.  Murray,  were  laid  on  the  tahle.     The  Society  hegan 

collecting  materials  for  the  Dictionary  in  1858,  and  the  first  fruit 

of  many  years  of  labour  now  appears.  More  sub-editors  are  wanted 

to  help  in  arranging  the  collections  of  material  and  to  work  out 

the  logical  history  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  to  be  treated, 

which  is  theliardest  part  of  th^^ctionary-work.      Dr.  Murray 

read  part  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Dictionary,  explaining  its  scope, 

method,  and  arrangement,  its  limits  as  to  classes  of  words,  and  as  t<> 

time,  the  stricter  scientific  method  which  he  had  introduced  into 

the  exhibition  of  the  Etymology,  his  account  of  the  relations  of 

Middle  English  to  Anglo-French,  and  of   the   latter  to  the  Old 

French  dialects  of  the  continent.     He  replied  to  questions,  and 

gave  explanations  on  numerous  points  raised  by  members  present. 

He  then  took  from  the  current  sheets  of  Part  II.  the  following 

words,   upon  which  the  Dictionary  would  give  new  light.     (1) 

"Archipelago"  (from  Italian,  first  found  in  1268,  a  purely  Ital. 

formation  on  am-,  chief,  arch-,  and  pelago,  which  survived  in  the- 

Ilomance  languages,  as  a  deep  pool,  fish-pond,  deep  hole  in  a  river, 

lagoon,  gulf,  abyss ;  the  immense  difference  in  size  between  any  of 

these  and  the  ^gean  Sea  or  JEgeopelago  was  expressed  by  calling 

it  the  arci-pelago) ;   (2)  **  arbour  "  (Mr.  Wedgwood  was  right  in 

deriving  it  from  French  herbere,  Latin  herbarium,   a  garden  of 

herbs ;   its  meaning  passed  into  a  garden  of  trees,  trees  trained  on 

espaliers,  a  bower  covered  with  leafage:    Mr.  Wedgwood  holds 

that  the  Italian  "  arborata,  an  arbor  or  bowre  of  trees,"  was  mixed 

np  with  erbere);  (3)  **  archil"  or  "orchil"  (used  for  dying,  Ital. 

orieellOf   erroneously  derived    by  Littre    from    the  name  of   its 

discoverer;    the  converse  was  the  fact) ;    (4)  "  appal "   (history 

difficult :    there  was  also  a  verb  appale ;   their  relations  to  each 

other  and  to  Fr.  appalir  are  not  clear) ;  (5)  **  impostume  "  (French 

apostums,  properly  aposikme,  Greek  airotnrjfia  abscess) ;  (6)  * '  appose," 

**  pose,"  "  posal "  (resulting  in  pusszh),;  (7)  "  apple  "  (is  its  special 

sense   or.  the   general  one  of  "fruit"  the  primary  one?);    (8) 

"apply"  with  its  fifteen  or  more  senses-;    (9)  "appoint;"  (10) 

"  apparent "  (a,  conspicuous  ;  b,  unreal :  the  heir-apparent  is  the 

manifest  or  certain  heir,  who  must  inherit  if  he  lives,  while  the 

heir-presumptive  is  only  heir    till    the  heir -apparent  appears) ; 

(11)  "  apothecary  "  (at  first  a  store-keeper,  then  a  dealer  in  stored 

goods,  preserves,  pickles,    spices,   drugs);   (12)  "apology"  (a,  a 

defence ;  h,  an  offer  of  an  excuse ;   c,  an  expression  of  regret  with 

no  defence  at  all) ;    (13)  "  animal  spirits  "  (in  1543  their  seat  was 

in  the  brain,  and  they  worked  by  sinews,  they  were  the  nerves, 

then  nerve,  courage,  merriment);    (14)  "city  Arab"  {^^  Arab  of 

the  city,"  a  figurative  phrase  of  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  in  his  Plea^ 

1848);    (15)  "aquarium"  (invented  by  Gosse  in  1854);   (16) 

Ho.  30. 
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^mA  -  videat  put  of  Vtuk*-  ^._,^-'*'„,^mhai"wKd 

Alao  tub *» hoUing wito- ■■  ,^'-  \,.  -[."/Jin^  prongoi  % 

ffj  mtt  iMwir.  atm.  7  -*^    ■>  v  '^  mum  Itniiid  fint  in 

boaid,  and  waaammt  vif  .  "^C-ir,-^  "  (Tbich  iras  Latin 

CAmhv  e^  M«^.  '  «^'^> '  :^«E  to  bs  apoitropA,  but  it 

talion  tnm  the  ohaaio  V/'^l'''^  ''  ^8V*  «(  nietoric) ;   (lU] 

JUfeuf  with  the  pmr  ^"''Vi'yS^*^  "  mtipoda."  and  actiidly 

the  abaft  to  bo  out.  J>5C?iiS^"*l  (20)  "affray,"  "afnud" 

C^,  not  connr  -VVjlX^ioIogy  u(  these  (Old  French  «i>«^ 

ahapa  of  a  gan-C  y0V^V^  ^"  BRoneonR  deriTBtion  from 
tail  and  the  thor         "^f^X^p^^  **°*  ''^''*  French  Godfrty  is 

Chm^  bom  Sf^i^fSi^  ^^^'^'^  Oodtifni).     Time  wa.  the 

at  crana';  en'  S^^Xr^  ^^  Diotionary.  Fait  I.  was  bat  a 
ingotMin,  eto.  SfSjrfiibooTt,  and  its  preparation  had  taken 

7)m  {wgik  ^^TJL^  work  would  go  somewhat  faeter,  but 

«- J-  ?./«^  ^afgontly  needed  to  get  the  mat^ial  ioto 


ft  /<^& 


ifLS^*^  use. 
^'^9'Mtnlated  the  Society  on  the  appearance  of  the 
^j^S^eamj.  The  8ocie^  alone  had  rendered  the 
^jiyll'^ftlioiituy  possible.  Hu  looked  back  twent^-fonr 
<^J^  room  in  Souiersct  Hoose  where  the  Dictionary 
^t  appointeil,  iinil  tbou^^ht  of  the  dead  friends  who 


i^lsf'S^ — HerbertOoIeridge,  his  fellow-editor  (afterwards 

aj  ^^fv'^  Watts,  Prof.  Key,  and  others ;  Mr.  Wedgwood 

^^tfC^t,  the  only  surviTor  besides  himself.     He  thanked 

^Jtjjlf  bringing  Uie  DictioDaiy  to  a  head  in  a  way  that  he 

MifSi^)  had  failed  to  accomplish  ;  and  he  asked  tiie  oldest 

SJ"^^!,  Mr.  Dtmby  P.  Fry,  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks 

^j^pfoposcd  the  Society  should  return  to  the  President  for 

>%,ablc  work  ho  had  done.     This  Mr.  Fry  did,  and.  the  vote 

jt^jjen  carried  with  applause,  Dr.  Murray  acknowlMlged  it.    He 

ijj'jit  in  looking  throuRh  the  letters  of  Herbert  Coleridge,  and 

^j^  bis  zeal  and  ontfausiasm,  he  hod  often  airbed  to  think 

^^jand  others  were  not  sparoii  to  see  the  fruit  of  their  labonrs, 

g^^ht  however  say  that  it  was  better  for  the  Dictionaty  thiit  it 

'^not  done  then.    (Hciir,  heat.)     EnRliah  and  Old  French  Philo- 

^  hfld  been  positively  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  if 

jj, Dictionary  had  been  done  then,  it  was  certain  that  they  would 

jl  by  this  time  have  been  ashamed  of  it,  and  aptating  to  do  it  over 

jgsin.  Would  their  actual  work  he  enuoUy  obsolete  in  twenty  years  ? 

jfo  thought  net.      We  wore  far  from  knowing  everything  yet  of 

tbe  history  of  English  words,  but  what  wo  know  was  real  knoicledgr, 

and  we  knew  at  least  enough  to  know  where  wo  were  ignorsint,  so 

■s  not  to  Yccturo  u;ion  cnide  and  unscientific  guesswork.     There 

was  a  period  in  the  history  of  over^-  science  during  which  permancDt 

progress  was  made,  and  results  acquired  never  to  be  surrendered, 

for  they  were  of  the  nature  of  actual  discovery  of  fact.     This  stage 

l^ngllsh  PhiloloRT  had  now  passed  through,  and  now  for  the  first 

time  was   it  possible  to  bring  its  results  to  boar  upon  English 

lexicography,  in  the  form  presented  to  the  Society  this  evening. 
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Friday,  Feb.  1,  1884. 

J.  A.  H.  MuEEATy  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 
Dr.  W.  Brackebusch  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  paper  red  was :  ''On  difficult  and  corupt  words  in  the 
Epinal  glossary,"  by  Henet  Sweet,  M.A. 

39  aurieulum  :  dros^  'dirt,  ear-wax.'  The  Latin  word  not 
recorded  in  this  sense.  45  auriola  :  stigu,  'pig-stye.'  hara-zr. 
pigstye  [suggested  by  Prof.  Skcat].  70  arhatae  :  sihaed.  The  E. 
word  aparently  means  '  siftings ' ;  cp.  428.  116  anate :  cladersticca. 
The  E.  word  seems  to  mean  'rattle.'  122  hothonicula  i  stappa. 
Kead  atoppa,  'vessel,  cup.'  143  hucina  :  hegir.  Bead  hacinai 
begir,  'berries' ;  aparently  cognate  with  Latin  haea.  597  laeunari 
Jloda$.  Eead  lacuna^  'channel,  drain.'  605  lectidielatum  (=lac 
tudiclum,  Wr.  Gl.  (Wiilcker)  280.  28)  :  githuomae  Jleti='heaten 
cream.'  653  mardaeius  :  elo/ae  = '  clasp,  brooch.'  Cp.  M.H.G.  klobe. 
744  per  aeudot&rum  (=pseudoth3rrum)  :  ludgaet,  Hense  our  'Lud- 
gate.'  ludg€Bt  was  perhaps  originaly  a  wicker  gate  :  liAd  = '  shoot, 
twig'  (?).  837  perstromata  (zziperistr.),  ankimwt^a  :  «<^rf  hrun. 
The  E.  words  aparently  mean  'striped  (brown)  cloth.*  841  quad- 
ripertitum  :  cocunung.     The  £.  word  possibly  stands  for  {a)eeocung, 

*  choking  up,  rumination,'  the  Lat.  word  referring  to  the  four-fold 
division  of  the  ruminating  stomac ;  but  the  later  glosses  quadriper- 
titum  :  eoeormete  and  eondito  :  gecoeanade  point  to  the  sense  of 
'  cookery,  seasoning.'  925  sualdam  :  durhere.  Read  valvam,  950 
sandix  :  uueard.  Bead  uuddf  'woad/  with  the  later  glossaries. 
968  senan  :  cearruccae.  Probably  sum  plant-name  =  selinon  or 
senseio.  Cp.  £p.  23c  35  seon  :  germen  inutile^  etc.  This  would 
give  the  meaning  '  twig  *  or  *  slip.*  969  sinus  :  uttellgrgae.  Cp. 
Ep.  25^  15  sinum :  vas  quo  huterum  conficitur.     993  tortum  :  coecil= 

*  fitl  cake.'  Cp.  Germ,  kuchen.  1067  umbrellas  (=  umbrellas) : 
stalu  to  /t^/ttw  =' shady  places  for  birds.'      1075    verheratfumi 

^^»  =  *  cream.' 

There  ar,  besides,  a  large  number  of  obscure  words  which  ar 
at  onse  cleared  up  by  a  comparison  with  the  other  MSS.,  such  as 
479  aedilra  for  unaedilra.  437  smitor  for  smiton.  444  ^oot 
for  iPooy. 

Sumtimes  there  is  no  real  conection  between  the  Latin  and  E. 
words  in  a  gloss,  as  in  645  manticum :  handful  heouuaes  (handful  of 
com).     The  two  successive  glosses,  Ep.  15^  17,  8 — 

manua  :  manipula. 
mantica  :  his  acuta, 

make  it  probabl  that  the  E.  words  wer  originaly  added  to  manipula^ 
perhaps  below  the  line,  and  wer  then  transferd  to  mantieaf  which 
according  to  Ducange  is  a  'vestis  species.'  The  glos  914  sullus 
(=8uillus,  'litlpig'):  otor  is  probably  duo  to  a  similar  shifting, 
or  transposition  of  two  E.  names  of  animals. 
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Friday,  Feb.  15,  1884. 

J.  A.  K.  MuBBATy  LL.D.y  Frezidmt,  in  Hie  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta,  Rev.  E.  Lovett,  Mr.  R.  Laishley,  junr.y  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  E.  Sibbald  wer  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Elwoetht  read  a  paper  on  further  unnoted  gram- 
matical peculiarities  in  the  Dialect  of  Somerset  and  Devon.  He 
began  by  saying  that  in  the  nine  or  ten  years  since  he  first  intro- 
duced the  subject  to  this  Society,  he  had  discovered  nothing  to 
correct  or  unsay,  but  much  that  had  been  overlooked.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  one  observer  to  exhaust  even  his  own  particular 
district,  and  that  when  the  present  English  Dialect  Society  shall 
have  completed  its  work  to  its  own  satisfaction,  it  will  be  a  good 
time  to  start  a  new  society  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  up  the 
fragments  that  remain. 

The  stress  or  contraction  of  the  possessive  pronoun  his  in  the 
absence  of  aU  context  marks  the  person  referred  to.  If  contracted 
to  a  mere  sibilant,  its  effect  is  reflective — hreak-s  hsad  would  imply 
break  the  speaker's  own  head,  while  break  hees  head  would  convey 
the  ordinary  transitive  force. 

Stress  also  distinguishes  the  two  meanings  of  too.  Unlike  literary 
English  the  stress  is  placed  on  the  adjective  not  on  the  adverb. 
td  good' — td  bad'  conveying  the  sense  of  excess ;  but  it  is  distinctly 
accented  in  its  other  meaning  of  also  or  likewise — bad  too-  right  too- 
Stress  on  or  contraction  of  demonstratives,  mark  wide  differences 
in  sense — *  ont  be  reddy  %-week '  means  *  for  a  week  or  more  to 
come,'  but  *  thee-uz  week '  would  mean  ^  the  current  week  ending 
on  Saturday  next.  Other  instances  of  stress  on  pronouns  changing 
meanings  were  given. 

The  conjunction  as  was  much  dwelt  upon  and  its  use  contrasted 
with  that  in  literary  English.  As  is  never  used  as  a  relative. 
Though  is  pronounced  thoff  or  off^  while  trough  is  always  trow. 

Adjectives  often  duplicate  the  comparative  and  superlative  in- 
flections— *  the  inost  beautifulestest  place  ;  '  ^  the  most  ugliestest  old 
fellow y  ^sparshly  (especially)  when^s  drunk,^  Duplication  of  the 
irregular  adjectives  is  the  ordinary  form,  bestest,  worstest,  mostest 
(the  latter  when  used  alone). 

There  are  six  fixed  conditions  under  which  the  prep,  of  retains 
or  drops  it^  consonant,  quite  independently  of  neighbouring  vowels. 
In  four  out  of  six  the  consonant  is  lost,  and  always  when  of  stands 
at  the  end  of  a  clause. 

Of  generally  foUows  about ,  as  *  about  of  a  dozen,''  To  laugh  and 
to  touch  take  of  after  them,  *  }FhM  bee  larfin  6*  ?'  ^  I  never  did'n 
touch  o'  «».* 

To  is  frequently  omitted  before  the  infinitive,  particularly  before 
the  infinitive  of  purpose,  which  latter  always  requires  for  as  in 
French.  *  Maister  *s  gwain  same  purpose  vor  spake  to  the  justices 
-; •ir  me*     * Did'n go  vor  do  it,   i.e.  intend  to  do  it. 
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2h  takes  the  place  of  at,  in,  and  sometimes  on,  ^  Her  lived  to 
Taunton  to  service;^  ^  VU  do  it  to  once;*  '  Car-n  to  your  hack,*  i.e. 

*  upon  your  back.' 

To  is  often  redundant,  '  whereas  the  gimlet  tof*  To  with  the 
gerundive  has  the  force  of  doing  or  for  the  purpose  o/-^^  took  the 
grass  to  cutting.* 

Before  cartUnal  numbers  the  dialect  retains  the  article,  but  only 
now,  when  about  or  more  than  renders  the  number  indefinite— > 

*  there  was  about  of  a  dree  or  four  and  twenty  ;  *  *  more  than  a  forty  * 
(comp.  Luke  ix.  28).     The  same  form  occurs  with  nouns  of  time, 

*  about  of  a  Friday*  ^  about  of  a  dinner-time,*  *  about  of  a  one  o^  clock* 

At  does  not  occur,  except  the  phrase  at  all,  which  is  probably 
a  modernism. 

Upon  and  on,  as  prepositions,  are  unknown,  except  in  the  occa- 
sional form  of  *pon:  *  put  the  money  down  tap  the  table;*  *tap  the 
wall*    See  Nathan  Hogg's  'Gooda  Vriday*  and  'Bouttha  Balune.* 

*  Top  *  is  all  that  is  left  of  *  upon  the  top  of* 

The  subsidiary  verbs  let  and  help  not  having  in  the  dialect  any 
past  inflection,  instead  of  the  inflnitive  of  the  principal  verb,  the 
past  participle  is  used  to  form  a  past  construction.  '/  Ut  her 
had*n*  ^let*n  zeed  the  house,*  *  help  her  do*d  it,*  *  help  mounted-n* 
This  shows  how  grammar  is  formed  from  speech,  and  not  speech 
from  grammar. 

The  tendency  of  the  dialect  to  retain  a  vowel  before  another  (as 
in  the  invariable  use  of  a,  not  an),  but  also  to  drop  one  of  two 
neighbouring  vowels  even  more  than  in  lit.  Eng.,  e.g.  g*out,  g^up, 
g*in,  etc.,  with  many  other  illustrations,  was  dwelt  upon. 

A  list  of  words  ending  in  y,  which  drop  the  termination,  was 
given,  with  examples  of  each. 

Dr.  MuBEAY  then  made  sum  remarks  on  the  etymology  of  arrant^ 
which  he  said  was  a  mere  variant  of  errant  in  knight-errant,  ex- 
tended first  to  thief;  thief  arrant  or  arrant  thief,  being  uzed  in  the 
sense  of  ''  notorious  thief,"  and  then  to  traitor,  rebel,  etc.  After 
1575  it  was  widely  uzed  as  a  term  of  abuse. 


Ho.  31. 
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Friday,  March  7,  1884. 
J.  A.  H.  MuBBAT,  LL.D.y  Frezidentf  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  E.  Maclube  npon  ''  Personal  and 
Place  Names." 

The  reader  maintained,  with  Pick,  that  the  ancient  normal  form 
of  personal  name  in  use  among  all  Aryan  peoples,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Latin,  was  that  of  a  compound  of  two  stems,  joined 
together  according  to  the  rules  of  composition.  He  illustrated  this 
by  instances  taken  from  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Celtic,  Slavonic, 
Old  High  German,  and  Anglo-Saxon.  This  compound  name  was 
shortened  in  familiar  use  by  dropping  one  of  the  stems.  Thus, 
alongside  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  Wulfred,  Beomfrith,  Folcwine, 
we  have  Wulf ,  Beom,  and  Folk.  These  contracted  names  received 
usually  a  further  development  by  the  applications  of  different 
suffixes.  The  following  Anglo-Saxon  instances  are  to  be  regarded 
as  such  developed  forms : — £ad-a  [Ead-gar],  Bad-a,  Bsed-a,  Bed-a 
[Beado-wulf],  Bot-a  [Botwine],  Ecg-a  [Ecg-laf],  Drem-ka 
"Dream-wulf],  Bryn-ca  [Brynnelm  =  Beom-helm',  Beodu-ca 
]Beado-wulf  ],  Cudd-i  [Cuth-berht],  Tyd-i  [TidwineJ,  etc.  Such 
contracted  forms  explain  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  patronymics 
in  -ing  [ingasl — e.ff,  Ald-ingas  [cf.  Aldred  and  Alda],  ^If-ingas 
[cf.  -SllfweaidJ,  Bead-ingas  \_cf,  Beado-heard],  Billingas  [cf.  Bill- 
noth],  Beorht-ingas  \_cf,  Beorht-red],  etc.,  etc.  The  reader  con- 
sidered that  a  large  number  of  the  place-names  involving  seeming 
patronymics  in  -ing  were  to  bo  otherwise  explained.  Thus,  just 
as  the  Norse  Hrafngil-ingr,  Northlcnd-ingr,  Northmannd  ingr, 
Orkney-ingar,  Vik-ingr,  represented  respectively  the  man  [or  men] 
from  Hrat'ngil,  Northland,  Normandy,  Orkneys,  or  the  fiords,  so 
such  forms  as  JEceringas,  -^Escingas,  Bircingas,  Buccingas,  Fear- 
ningas,  Thomingas,  Steaningas,  Wealdingas,  denoted  the  men 
irom  the  cultivated  lands  [JEcyr],  the  Ashes,  the  Birches,  the 
Beeches,  the  Ferns,  the  Thorny  districts,  the  Stony  districts,  or 
the  uncultivated  wastes  respectively.  Such  place-names  as  Dar- 
tington  above  the  Dart,  Torrington  on  the  Torridge,  Leamington 
on  the  Leam,  Ermington  in  the  valley  of  the  Erme,  Tavistock 
(anciently  Tafingstock)  on  the  Tavy,  showed  that  the  tribes  settled 
in  these  regions  took  their  names  from  the  rivers,  and  not  from 
certain  ancestors.  The  reader  illustrated  the  normal  process  of 
**  consonantal  decay  "  by  the  ancient  and  modem  forms  of  such 
place-names  as  involve  old  personal  appellations.  As  instances  of 
the  disguises  which  ancient  Celtic  personal  names  have  assumed  in 
certain  surnames  the  reader  adduced  the  following  : — (1)  Instances 
of  the  sursdval  in  existing  surnames  of  the  final  consonant  of  Mac — 
the  Manx  names  Kneale,  Collister,  Clucas,  Costain,  Caskill,  con- 
taining respectively  the  well-known  personal  names  Nial,  Allister, 
Lucas,   Eystein,  Askill  (=Osketel);    the    Scottish   name    Kinlay 
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(representing  MacFinnlaogh) ;  and  the  Irish  Guinness  (representing 
MacAongusa).  Cf,  Price,  Bevan,  Bethel,  originally  Map-Khys 
Map  Evan,  Map  ludgual.  (2)  Disguises  through  the  influence  of 
Mac  upon  names  compounded  of  Giolla  =  Servant,  MacLeish  and 
M'Aleese  =  Mac  Giolla  losa  (losa  =  Jesus),  MiacClean  =  Mac 
Giolla-Ean  (Ean=John).  As  instances  of  names  comx)ounded  of 
words  similar  to  Giolla  the  following  were  adduced:  Maol 
(=  tonsured;  servant)  in  Malone,  Mulloy,  Mulready,  Gwas  (ef^ 
Vassal)  in  Gwas  Meir  (servant  of  Mary),  and  Gwas  Patric  =  Gos- 
patric,  cf,  Scandinavian  Sveinn  Petr=:  swain  of  St.  Peter. 


Friday,  March  21,  1884. 

J.  A.  K.  MuBRAT,  LL.D.,  Prezidetity  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  paper  red  was  on  '*The  Norwegian  Dialects,"  by  'KEnmr 
Sweet,  M.A.,  and  was  an  acount  of  a  jumey  made  last  summer  in 
Norway,  together  with  Prof.  J.  Storm,  of  Christiania,  who  receivd 
a  stipend  from  the  Norwegian  guvemment  to  enable  him  to 
investigate  on  the  spot  the  dialects  of  the  West  of  Norway. 

Prof.  Storm  workt  mainly  by  means  of  a  carefuly  prepared  list 
of  words  exemplifying  the  different  sounds  and  forms,  in  the  lands^ 
maal  or  standard  Norwegian  of  Ivar  Aasen.  Befor  starting  on  the 
<nain  expedition,  two  camps  wer  visited,  where  many  of  the  soldiers 
who  wer  examind  showd  great  interest  in  the  investigation :  one 
of  them  said  he  would  like  to  go  on  at  it  all  day.  The  districts 
traversed  wer  Western  Thelemarkon,  Kardanger,  Voss,  and  Sogn 
(these  three  on  the  west  coast),  and  Yalders.    At  Hamar,  on  lake 

Miosen,  speakers  of  the  dialects  of  Guldbrandsdal,  Osterdal^  Solor 
and  other  eastern  dialects  wer  also  examind. 

Literary  East  Norwegian  bears  much  the  same  relation  to 
Danish  as  Edinburgh  Scotch  docs  to  Southern  English,  and  may  be 
rufly  described  as  Danish  spoken  with  a  Swedish  accent,  and  with 
a  vocabulary  full  of  dialectal  words.  West  Norwegian  differs  from 
East  mainly  in  prezerving  the  old  diphthongs  in  such  words  as 
stein  *  stone '  (E.  N.  aUn),  draum  *  dream '  (E.  N.  drbrn),  etc.  The 
peculiar  inverted  or  *  thick '  /  (almost  r)  of  the  Eastern  dialects  is 
quite  unknown  in  the  West.  In  Telcmarken  the  long  vowels  in 
<d/'sun,'  maane  'moon,'  hil8  'house,'  hav  the  ordinary  European 
sounds  in  Germ,  iohn,  Engl,  law  and  Germ,  thun  respectivly, 
insted  of  the  peculiar  intermediate  ones  which  East  Norwegian  has 
in  common  with  Swedish. 
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The  change  from  Telemarken  to  Hardanger  and  the  west  coast 
generaly  is  very  striking,  in  climate,  the  apearance  of  the  peple, 
and  in  their  language,  which,  in  acordance  with  their  temperament, 
is  lively  and  quick.  The  main  characteristic  of  the  dialects  of  the 
west  coast  is  die  numher  of  diphthongs  they  develop  out  of  the  old 
long  vowels.  Thus  »ol  hecums  ttoul,  nearly  as  in  E.  soul^  tnaam 
becums  maune  with  Germ,  om,  as  in  the  prezent  Icelandic.  Many 
of  the  diphthongs  of  these  litl-explord  dialects  offerd  great  difficul- 
ties in  l3ieir  analysis.  II  becums  dl,  as  in  Icelandic,  halla  *  call ' 
hecuming  kadhy  which  in  Telemarken  is  further  changed  to  kadda. 

Mr.  Sweet  gave  an  acount  of  the  tnaahtrav,  or  movement  for  re- 
placing the  prezent  Dano-Norwegian  by  one  of  the  nativ  dialects,  or 
rather,  by  a  mixture  of  several  of  them,  and  exprest  his  agreement 
with  those  reformers  who  would  simply  write  the  prezent  educated 
speech  as  it  is  spoken,  alowing  the  dialects  to  influence  it  freely,  as 
they  ar  actually  doing.  The  maalstrav  has  been  partly  degraded 
into  an  instrument  of  political  agitation  (of  which  Mr.  Sweet  gave 
several  curious  instances  from  his  own  experience)  by  the  Norwe- 
gian radicals,  and  the  propagation  of  the  artificial  land^maal  has 
had  a  bad  influence  on  scientific  dialectology,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  movement  has  had  the  good  efect  of  teaching  the 
peazants  to  take  a  pride  in  their  dialects,  and  to  sympathize  with 
their  investigation. 

Norway  may  be  calld  the  ideal  country  for  dialect  study.  Its 
dialects  ar  sharply  markt  ofl,  and  yet  there  is  perfect  unity ;  and 
they  ar  perfectly  accessibl  to  observation.  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  he 
coud  bear  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  thuro  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  Prof.  Storm's  observations,  having  had  every  opportunity  of 
putting  them  to  the  fullest  test. 

In  concluzion,  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  English  dialectology  had 
much  to  lem  from  Norway,  far  mor,  imfortunately,  than  we 
seemd  to  hav  much  chance  of  carrying  out.  The  fact  that  we  hav 
a  Dialect  Society  of  sum  years'  standing  is  apt  to  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  our  dialects  ar  perishing  fast,  and  ar  being  only  partialy 
recorded  in  a  mostly  unfonetic  and  therefor  nearly  useless  form — in 
spite  of  the  realy  good  work  that  has  been  done  by  individuals. 
Dialectology  can  never  be  carried  on  satisfactorily  without  an 
organized  system  of  training  in  f onetics  and  the  science  of  practical 
linguistics,  which  would  also  giv  the  much-needed  foundation  for 
the  practical  study  of  forein  languages. 

Dr.  MuRKAT  and  other  speakers  fully  concurd  with  Mr.  Sweet  in 
regretting  that  the  Dialect  Society  did  not  do  mor  to  encurage 
fonetics  in  conection  with  dialectology. 


April  4,  1884—Mb.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  xiii 

Friday,  April  4,  1884. 
J.  A.  H.  MuERAY,  LL.D.,  Fmidentf  in  the  Chair. 

• 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  ''  On  iho  Insular 
Scotch  Lowland  Dialect,  and  the  Border  Mid-Northern  Dialect 
of  the  Isle  of  Man."  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  groups,  so  far 
as  their  present  speech  was  concerned,  shewed  Lowland  Scotch, 
spoken  by  Norsemen.  The  two  groups  of  islands  had  in  common 
a  pecuHax  treatment  of  th,  which  generally  became  ^,  as  in  aftcart 
athwart,  ert  earth,  lenV  length,  foom  thumb,  etc.,  or  d  as  de  dee 
the  thee,  dem  them,  der  their,  dan  than,  die  this,  etc.,  but  was 
occasionally  preserved.  In  Orkney  distinctively  eh  initial  was 
preserved,  in  Shetland  it  became  sh.  In  0.  the  pronoun  "it" 
became  hid,  in  S.  it  remained  it  generally.  In  0.  ags.  open  A 
short  generally  became  ^^^s  teel^  neem^  sheem  for  tale,  name,  shame, 
but  occasionsdly  became  short  a  closed,  as  icad.  Bam,  quackf  for 
wade,  same,  quake.  In  S.  however  they  say  lent,  nem,  tern  for 
lame,  name,  tame.  Mr.  Ellis  developed  the  full  characters  of  each 
dialect,  and  read  specimens,  which  for  S.  had  been  written  for  him 
by  Mr.  A.  Laurenson,  and  read  by  Miss  Malcolmson,  both  natives. 
Of  Fair  Isle  speech  he  had  as  yet  only  learned  that  it  was  slightly 
different  from  that  of  the  mamland,  and  of  Foula  he  had  learned 
nothing. 

The  Dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man  presents  some  analogies  to  the 
O.  and  S.  dialects.  In  the  north  of  the  island  Mr.  Ellis  found 
ting  for  thing,  tree  for  three,  timble  for  thimble,  with  very  dental  t. 
In  the  south  of  M.  on  the  contrary,  athreit  (sthrE'it)  is  used  for 
straight.  The  north  and  south  are  different  in  physical  and 
anthropological  characters.  Both  regions  however  use  the  Midland 
deep  (til)  as  in  (t^ip),  and  thus  clearly  belong  to  the  Midland 
Division.  Mr.  ElHs  was  indebted  to  the  careful  work  of  Mr.  Hallam 
for  a  "  dialect  test "  from  the  south  and  another  from  the  north  of 
M.,  palaeotyped  from  the  dictation  of  natives.  The  only  other 
islands  where  English  is  spoken,  are  Wight  and  the  Scilly  Isles. 
Wight  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  Hampshire  and  has  the  same 
dialect.  As  far  as  Mr.  ElHs  has  been  able  to  learn,  the  small 
population  of  the  Scilly  Isle  speak  "pure"  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
"  book ''  English.  The  Channel  Islands  are  Norman  French  still, 
and  do  not  come  into  consideration. 

This  completes  Air.  Ellis's  survey  of  English  dialects  in  separate 
papers.  Since  19  November  1883  he  has  been  engaged  on  the 
preliminary  work  necessary  for  his  account  of  each  district  with 
the  illustrations  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  several  hundred 
informants.  The  work  proceeds  slowly  but  steadily,  and  he  hopes 
in  about  a  year  to  report  very  considerable  progress. 
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Friday,  April  18,  1884. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,   Viee-Prezidmt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secbetaby  stated  that  the  Counsil  had  made  a  grant  of  £5 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Hallam,  in  recognition  of  the  help  he  had  givn  to 
Mr.  Ellis  in  investigating  the  ij^glish  dialects. 

The  papers  red  wer  hy  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte : — 

1)  Italian  and  TJralic  Pozcssiv  Suffixes  compared. 

2)  Albanian  in  Terra  d'Otranto. 

Both  of  thezo  papers  ar  printed  in  the  Society's  TranxactiwM. 


Friday,  May  2,  1884. 
J.  A.  K.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Prezidmtf  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper,  which,  in  the  abscnse  of  the  anthor,  was  red  by 
Mr.  H.  Sweet  and  Dr.  K.  Morris,  was  '*0n  sum  Points  of  Relation 
between  English  and  the  Keltic  Languages,  with  referense  to 
Prof.  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictianary"  by  Prof.  T.  Powell,  of 
University  College,  Cardiff. 

The  writer  said  that  in  employing  the  Keltic  languages  for  the 
illustration  of  English  derivations,  Prof.  Skeat  had  kept  clear  of  tbe 
extnivaganscs  of  his  prtxlecessors,  and  that  his  use  of  them  waz 
distinguiBht  by  great  caution  and  discrimination.  The  writcT  con- 
tested a  few  of  Prof.  Skeat's  etymologies  ;  but  his  Paper  consisted 
checliy  of  aditions  of  wurds  related  to  the  Keltic  analogs  or  roots 
cited  by  Prof.  Skoat.  In  the  discussion  several  speiikcrs  exprcst 
the  opinion  that  the  paper  was  hardly  satisfactory  az  a  criticism, 
altho  sum  of  the  aditional  illustrations  from  the  Keltic  languages 
wer  interesting. 


Friday,  May  16,  1884. — AnniverBary 

J.  A.  H.  MruRAY,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

After  the  confirming  of  the  Minutes,  the  Prezident  red  hiz  Annual 
Adn^ss.  Ho  first  apologized  for  the  scantiness  of  the  Reports  in  hiz 
Adress  :  the  Dictionary  had  so  taken  up  hiz  time.  He  then  notist 
the  Members  who  had  died  sinse  the  last  Anniversary :  C.  Bagot 
Cayley,  Nicholas  Triibner,  E.  B.  Eastwick,  and  E.  R.  Horton  who 
died  a  few  hours  betbr  the  Meeting.  Next  he  revewd  the  wurk 
of  the  Society  during  the  last  year,  the  Papers  by  Mesrs.  Sweet, 
Piatt,  Skeat.  Mumiy,  W.  R.  Browne,  A.  J.  Ems,"F.  T.  Elworthy, 
W.  Jones,  Powell,  Weymouth,  Cayley,  Schrumpf,  Lach  Szyrma, 
and  Hodgetts. 
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He  then  red  extracts  from  Eeports  by  W.  E.  Morfill  on  the 
Slavonic  Languages ;  by  Paul  Hunfalvy  and  A.  J.  Patterson  on 
Hungarian  sinse  1873;  by  E.  Granville  Browne  on  the  Turkish 
Language ;  and  by  R.  N.  Oust  on  the  Hamitic  Languages  of  Korth 
Africa. 

Mr.  H.  Sweet  then  red  hiz  Eeport  on  the  "  Practical  Study  of 
Language,"  in  which  he  gave  a  skech  of  the  history  of  the 
moovment  for  reform  on  the  basis  of  fonetics  and  psychology,  giving 
an  acount  of  hiz  own  practical  experiense,  and  criticizing  the 
vews  of  Storm  and  various  German  writers,  with  whom  he  exprest 
his  agreement  on  the  hole,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  sumthing 
would  soon  be  dun  in  England  to  carry  out  the  reform. 

The  Prezident  then  continued  his  Adress,  and  gave  an  acount  of 
the  progress  of  the  Society's  Dictionary.  He  then  dwelt  on  the 
difficulty  of  setling  the  etymologies  and  history  of  Midi-English 
wurds,  and  the  making-out  of  the  logical  development  of  wurds  like 
abovef  art,  etc. ;  also  on  the  necessity  of  following  out  the  etymology 
of  compounds:  thus,  asleep  is  an  adverb  (a  prepozition  and  a  noun) ; 
ataake  is  a  past  participl;  so  probably  aslope  and  slope  are  past 
participls.  He  delt  with  asquint,  articl  (to  nouns),  ass,  ets. 
He  complaind  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  Dictionary  material; 
yet  the  method  pursued  by  Readers  for  the  Dictionary  was  the  only 
practicabl  one :  men  coudn't  make  an  extract  for  evry  word  in 
their  books,  tho  this  would  often  hav  been  welcum.  Stil,  sum 
Readers  had  wizely  continued  their  wurk  by  lately  making  extracts 
for  the  common  wurds  which  they  had  befor  neglected.  Mr. 
Henderson  had  sent  a  splendid  list  of  wurds.  Messrs.  Austin,  E.  S. 
Jackson,  Hclwig,  Fumivall,  Doble,  Miss  E.  Thompson,  and  many 
uthers,  had  helpt  too. 

61  Revews  of  Fart  I,  of  the  Dictionary  had  apeard  in  England, 
and  at  least  12  in  America.  All  had  aproovd  of  the  general  plan 
of  it  and  the  Editor's  wurk,  tho  sum  had  taken  objections  to 
details,  certain  of  which  the  Prezident  proceeded  to  answer. 
Az  to  how  many  *  books '  or  *  wurks '  had  been  red  for  the 
Dictionary,  he  coudn't  say,  az  no  one  coud  define  a  '  book '  or 
'  wurk.'  Az  to  a  rule  for  the  admission  and  excluzion  of  technical 
wurds,  he  showd  that  no  such  rule  coud  be  laid  down :  the  matter 
must  be  left  to  the  Editor's  discretion.  Then  he  justified  the 
quotation  of  Newspapers  az  authorities.  Hiz  rule  was,  to  take  that 
quotation  which  best  broght  out  the  meaning  of  tho  wurd, 
whensesoever  it  came.  Az  to  folk-etymologies,  the  limits  of  space 
compeld  the  excluzion  of  them.  The  Prezident  then  thankt  the 
Reporters  to  hiz  Adress,  and  the  Society,  for  their  help  to  him. 

On  the  propozal  of  Mr.  Fumivall,  seconded  by  Dr.  Morris, 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  past  to  Dr.  Murray  for  hiz  Adress, 
and  for  hiz  great  servises  to  the  Society  az  its  Prezident  and  az 
Editor  of  its  Dictionary.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  wer  then 
voted  to  Mesrs.  Danby  P.  Fry  and  H.  B.  Wheatley,  the  Auditors 
of  the  Trezurer's  Cash  Acount,  which  was  taken  az  red;  to  tho 
Gounsil  of  University  College  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  College 
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rooms  for  the   Society's   Meetings;   and  to  the  "Writers  of  the 
lUports  in  the  Prezidont's  Adress. 

On  the  propozol  of  Mr.  Fumivall  (who  first  aplied  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  a  Pension  for  Dr.  Murray,  az  editor  of  the  Society's 
Dictionary),  and  the  seconding  of  Dr.  Weymouth  (to  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone  first  referd),  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  past  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  hiz  grant  of  a  Pension  of  £250  to  Dr.  Murray. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Society  wer  then  elected  its  l^r 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — Prezident :  The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  LL.D.,  MA. —  Vice- Prezidents :  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 
Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D.,  M.A.;  Alexander  John  Kllis,  B.A.,  F.R.S.; 
The  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. ; 
Jas.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  fi.A. ;  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte. 
—  Ordinary  Members  of  Counsil :  Prof.  Alex.  Graham  Bell,  M.A. ; 
Hy.  Bradshaw,  M.A. ;  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ;  Walter  R.  Browne, 
M.A. ;  Prof.  C  Cassal,  LL.D. ;  R.  N.  Cust.  Esq.;  Sir  J.  F.  Davis, 
Bart.;  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Esq.;  Tly. Hucks  Gibbs,  M.A. ;  H.  Jennor, 
Esq. ;  E.  L.  Lushington,  LL.D. ;  Prof.  R.  Martineau,  M.A. ; 
A.  J.  Patterson,  M.A. ;  J.  Peile,  M.A. ;  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgatc,  M.A. ; 
Prof.  C.  Rieu,  Ph.D.  ;  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayco,  M.A. ;  E.  B.  Tylor, 
LL.D.,  Ph.D.;  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A.;  R.  F.  Weymouth,  D.Lrr.— 
Trezurer :  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A.,  The  Mount,  Hampstead, 
London,  N.W. — Hon,  Secretary :  F.  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.,  3,  St. 
George's  Scjuare,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 

Dr.  Murray  then  vacated  the  Prezident' s  Chair,  and  it  was  taken 
by  Professor  Skeat.  After  a  few  wurds  of  greeting  to  him  from 
Mr.  Fumivall,  the  new  Prezident  thankt  the  Society  for  tho 
honor  they  had  conferd  on  him,  and  stated  that  yesterday  the 
Grace  for  the  establishment  of  the  Tripos  for  Modem  Languages 
at  Cambridge  was  unanimously  past. 

Mr.  Edward  Granville  Browne,  B.A.,  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  was  propozed  az  a  Candidate  for  admission  into  the 
Society,  by  his  cuzin,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Browne,  from  personal  noledg. 


Friday,  June  6,  1884. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Granville  Browne,  B.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  duly  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. — Mr.  iurnivall 
reported  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  exprest  hiz  gratification  that  hiz 
grant  of  a  Pension  of  £250  to  Dr.  Murray  had  met  with  the 
Society's  aprooval. — The  Papers  red  wer,  I.  On  simple  Tenses 
in  Modern  Basque  and  Old  Basque ;  IL  The  Neo-Latin  Kames  of 
the  Artichoke ;  both  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  and  both  printed 
for  the  Society's  Tranzactions. 

Dr.  Murray  contested  much  of  tho  Prince's  argument,  and  gave 
the  historical  facts  about  the  artichoke,  into  which  he  had  enquired 
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Tery  closely,  and  with  the  help  of  many  botanists  and  Arable 
Bcholors.  Ho  said  that  the  artichoke  waK  first  introduced  into  Italy 
about  H70  i.o.,  into  Franco  about  1500,  into  England  abont  IS40. 
Tlio  artichoke  ia  not  a  wild  plant,  but  a  cultivatixl  form  of  the 
oardoon,  a  nativ  of  Borbury,  Sicily,  et«.  All  tha  name*  of  it 
BT  derirod  from  the  Arabic  liharthuf,  atil  in  use  in  Algiers.  Arti- 
■  eofcui,  ot«.,  wer  mere  modern  Latuiized  names  from  It.  ariit^en; 
they  apear  about  1530  A.n.  The  modern  Egyptian  name  ia  the 
European  arahized.  AlEhargku/{Xartho/ia  tie  Kaat«m  proriiUM 
of  Arabia)  is  the  oripnal  from  whense  all  cum,  and  they  wer  p* 
from  Spain,  thru  Italy,  etc.  Pqiular  Etymoto}Ey  haa  mn  wild 
ovOT  the  WTird,  hartiehokt  (bocaus  it  chokes  tho  hart),  liortidud» 
(bocauz.  like  sin,  it  chokes  the  garden  of  man'a  soul),  being  JacoUtt  ^ 
pruuehors'  yorsiona  of  it. 


Friday,  June  20,  1884. 
The  Rev.  Pbof.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  Pmithnt,  lu  tho  Chair. 

Mr.  Jaubs  Lecky  read  a  paper  on  "Irish  Oaelic  Sounds." 

Previous  accounts  of  the  subject  had  been,  published  by  :— 
(1)  tho  Irish  Grammarians;  (2)  Prince  L.-L.  6onapart«,  who 
bod  notod  the  dietinetioQa  of  tlie  open  and  the  close  i  and  6 ;  and 
(3)  "Clann  Couchobhair,"  a  writer  ia  the  '■  Gaelic  Journal,"  who 
had  pointed  out  diiFuroncea  between  Irish  and  English  souails 
formerly  identified. 

Mr.  Lecky  read  and  analyzed  U6  keywords  containing  the 
elomentAry  sounds  and  some  of  their  combinations.  Ho  gave  the 
Visible  Speech  symbols  by  which  he  proposed  to  represent  these 
Bounds,  and  a  Roman  notation.  Specimens  of  prose  and  verse, 
printed  phonetically,  were  read.  The  dialect  described  was  that 
spoken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Flannery,  a  Keltic  scholar  resident  in 
London,  but  a  native  of  Connaught.  The  Ust  of  Bouods  recognised 
by  him  was  fuller  than  any  given  by  previous  writers.  Further 
distinctions  had  been  noted  by  Mr.  Lecky,  and  others  probably  re- 
mained still  unobserved. 

Of  twenty  sounds  already  discovered,  new  analyses  were  pro- 
posed. Thus,  tho  vowels  in  'ttagh  '  thick,'  long  'a  ship,'  and  cm 
'  a  foot,'  seemed  te  belong  not  to  tho  back,  but  to  the  mixed  aeries. 
The  '  slender '  eh  in  mo  eke6l,  and  the  other  consonants  in  the  same 
position,  were  not  front,  but  outer  back.  The  '  broad  '  /  and  d  had 
often  been  described  as  '  interdental.'  But  Mr.  Lecky  had  found 
that  the  peculiar  quality  of  these  consonants  could  be  preserved 
in  tho  inverted  position,  and  seemed  therefore  to  have  no  neceosary 
connexion  with  the  teeth :  it  was,  perhaps,  dne  to  sideward  spread- 
ing of  the  tongue  like  a  fan.  A  similar  formation  was  found  in  the 
'  slender '  t  and  d,  which  were  not  point  but  outer  front  consonants. 
Also  in  the  '  broad '  U  and  nn,  but  combined  in  thoae  two  cam 
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with  salMidiaij  actioii  of  the  back  ol  the  tongae.  In  the  *  sl«ider ' 
U  and  fM  the  front  and  point  actions  were  equally  atrang  and 
practically  simnltaneons. 

About  forty  of  the  sounds  were  described  in  the  paper  for  the 
first  time.    The  Towel  in  (spal)  ^mi/  *a  scythe'  or  (lax)  <mmA 

*  a  house '  was  distinct  from  that  in  (b«n)  hetm  *  a  woman,'  or  (fitr) 
fiar  '  a  man.'    Both  of  these  also  occur  long,  as  in  (slaan)  tU^Atm 

'  a  tuifepade,'  {nuum)  wteadkam  *  middle ' ;  but  neither  (aa)  nor  («) 
was  the  same  as  the  vowels  in  the  English  words  fmrm  mr  furrur. 
There  were  three  different  Towels  in  ike  final  syllables  of /uimm 

*  a  ling,'  li  f6nm  '  headlong,'  and  fdn^ek  '  wandering ' :  they  had 
hitherto  been  described  as  identical,  probably  owing  to  their  being 
aU  short,  imstressed  and  obscure.  A  remarkable  effect,  similar  to 
the  '  acciaccatura '  in  music,  was  caused  by  the  glide  vowel  be- 
tween the  voiceless  and  the  open  voiced  consonant  in  mot  *  a  belt.' 
To  avoid  a  fedse  syllabic  notation,  it  was  proposed  to  write/  for  the 
glide,  thus  (cjris).  A  similar  effect  was  found  in  (yii)  uoi  *a  liver,' 
(oeiban^  oiUdn  '  an  island,'  and  (bwi^)  haiU  ^  a  town.'  This  last 
word,  oaiUf  does  not  contain  the  open  rounded  vowel  (o)  which 
is  the  commonest  value  of  short  stressed  a.  The  three  unround, 
mixed  vowels  (y,  a, «)  just  referred  to,  also  occurred  independently, 
and  with  normal  stress  in  {jlUi)  uQU  'greater,'    (ojiin)    0i9\n 

*  Ossian,'  and  (wBhffi)  uaiha  '  from  them.'  The  number  of  diph- 
thongs described  was  large.  There  were  three  of  the  form  unround 
to  round,  one  of  them  closely  resembling  that  heard  in  a  received 
pronunciation  of  English  haw. 

Among  the  consonants,  two  weaker  forms  of  aspirate  were  found, 
as  in  (koh)  eath  '  a  battle,'  and  in  (-er  biA)  air  bith  <  at  all.'  Also  a 
second  form  of  the  '  slender '  9,  intermediate  to  (s)  and  ( J )  as  in 
(ciste)  eiste  'a  chest.'  Point  open  and  point  divided  consonants 
beginning  without  voice  and  ending  with  it,  were  rccognizi'd  in 
mo  Bhrian  'my  bridle,'  air  aMiahh  'on  a  mountain,'  and  in  other 
cases.     A  distinction  existed  between  '  smooth '  r  as  in  mo  r69 

*  my  rose,'  and  *  rough '  r  as  in  r<$«  '  a  rose.'  In  addition  to  the 
'slender'  U  and  nn,  described  above,  there  was  a  divided  and  a 
nasal  point  consonant  each  with  subsidiary  front  modification  as  in 
liom  '  with  me,*  huain  *  touch.'  The  same  slight  degree  of  front 
action  was  found  among  the  lip  consonants  as  in  (k^/Imco)  eaithjidh 
mi  'I  must.'  Kasality  of  oral  sounds  was  much  weaker  tlion  in 
French.  It  was  applied  to  at  least  seven  vowels,  throe  diphthongs, 
and  two  consonants.  Stress  was  on  the  first  syllable,  except  in  a 
few  words. 

To  spell  correctly  and  conveniently  such  an  extensive  system 
of  sounds  as  that  of  Modern  Irish  was  only  possible  in  Shorthand. 
The  twenty-eight  Eomon  types  were  insufficient.  But  by  using 
doubled  letters  for  long  vowels,  a  few  arbitrary  but  familiar 
digraphs,  turned  letters,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  diacritics,  an 
endurable  Bomon  notation  might  bo  formed.  On  this  plan,  about 
twenty  types  would  bo  assigned  to  the  vowels,  and  about  thirty- 
five  to  the  consonants. 


CI  Fhooumicu  Sdctett's  Feockxdikos. 

Though  the  Iriah  langttage  required  on  nimsually  hirge  alpLabel^ 
it  WHS  actually  furnished  wttli  on  extremely  meagre  one.  Of  ito> 
eighteen  letters,  nine  wore  dotted  in  one  of  the  ntutntions,  bat 
when  the  dots  were  not  avaikblo  in  printinR,  an  A  was  inserted 
instetul.  This  fluctuation  hinderod  the  ey<?  from  quickly  fonuisf: 
a  distinct  image  of  the  appearance  of  the  letter' groups.  Quanti^ 
was  usually  marked  by  an  ocutc  acceat,  but  this  waa  not  alwi^ 
provided  ia  typo,  especially  in  capttnla ;  and,  in  its  absence,  loaf 
Towels  and  short  were  often  confoan<led.  The  trouble  of  worliin|fl 
those  diaoriticfl  constantly  led  to  their  onussion,  oven  in  the  beA 
printing-  The  qucRtion  whiithcr  a  modem  or  a  blaek-letter  toat 
of  tlio  Roman  alphabet  shoidd  bo  adopted  for  printing  and  writing, 
was  still  debated  in  Ireland. 

Owing  to  the  poverty  of  lottcra,  some  of  the  distinctions  in  Iho 
conHoniinta  could  only  he  shown  by  ineorting  or  retaining  silent 
vowel-lettera  before  or  aff*r  the  consonant-lotters ;  a  device  vx- 
prpaeod  in  the  well-known  rule  '  slender  with  slendor,  broad  with 
broad.'  This  rule,  however,  existed  in  the  orthography  only,  la 
tho  spoken  language  '  slender  '  was  often  joined  with  '  bnxid,'  as 
in  (fls)  Jio»  '  knowledge,'  (Jool)  teii  '  a  sail.'  These  silent  letter* 
could  not  he  dropped  until  each  elementary  sound,  whether '  slender' 
or  'broad,'  was  provided  with  a  proper  and  distinct  symbol.  At 
present  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  guess  beforehand  which 
would  torn  out  to  be  the  phonetic  and  which  the  silent  letter. 

Besides  the  irregularities  of  spelling  which  were  duo  to  a  defectjyfl 
alphabet,  a  great  number  more  were  gratuitous.  Many  different 
sounds  were  read  for  tho  same  svnibol,  nianv  ditfeicnt  symbols  were 
written  for  tlie  same  sound.  Whut  riTn'^^-.-Titi'd  -.i  yr.wA  here  might 
represent  a  consonant  there.  Silent  and  useless  letters  crowded 
every  page.  Agreement  on  such  a  basis  was,  of  course,  impossible, 
and  the  confusion  of  theory  and  practice  among  native  ortho- 
graphers  was  great.  But  even  the  beat  current  form  of  Liah 
apelling  prcscated  only  a  blurred  and  distorted  imago  of  the  real 
language.  The  spelEng  waa  in  fact  an  artificial  mode  of  lit«raiy 
communication,  almost  unrelated  to  any  natural  speech.  It  was 
too  difficult  to  be  learnt  by  the  peasantry.  It  could  not  be  used 
to  record  tho  dialects,  much  less  to  keep  them  alive.  It  must  be 
jeckoned  among  tho  causes  which  hod  hastcac<l  and  were  hastening 
the  extinction  of  Irish.  Nor  wcro  the  practical  disadvantages 
balanced  by  any  theoretic  benefits.  For  philological  purposes  it 
Was  necessary  in  every  language  to  have  a  phonetic  orthography, 
regularly  modified  in  harmony  with  each  successive  stage  of  the 
devolopmect  of  spoken  words,  and  always  preserving  the  original 
sounds  of  the  letters:  without  this,  history  and  etymology  were 
impossible.  The  present  Irish  spelling  had  no  scientific  Talae. 
Its  reform  on  a  phonetic  basis  urgently  called  for  the  attentitai 
of  all  students  of  the  language. 

Mr.  Sweet,  who  was  then  in  Germany,  sent  the  following  re- 
marks :  "  Mr.  Lecky's  is  the  first  attempt  to  grapple  scrionsly  with 
a  language  which  is  almost  unique  in  the  estremo  delicacy  of  ita 
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phonetic  stractnre,  and  which  shows  ns  many  of  the  sound- changes 
which  have  huilt  up  such  languages  as  English  and  French  in  their 
early  and  transparent  stage.  Living  Irish  is,  besides,  the  natural 
key  to  Old  Irish,  and  until  all  the  dialects  of  this  fast  dying 
language  have  been  recorded  in  the  same  minutely  accurate  way  in 
which  Mr.  Lecky  is  recording  one  of  them,  there  will  always  be 
the  danger  of  some  word,  ii]dflexion,  or  phonetic  law  of  the  dead 
language  losing  its  only  means  of  interpretation." 

Mr.  Ellis  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of 
having  a  phonetic  analysis  of  Irish,  especially  as  the  native  ortho- 
graphy was  so  very  inconsistent  with  the  spoken  language.  Irish 
spelling  appeared  to  him  even  worse  than  English.  He  regretted 
that  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  who  had  made  a  close  examination  of 
Irish  sounds,  was  unable  to  be  present  that  evening.  Mr.  Ellis 
thought  the  distinctions  of  spoken  Irish  extremely  hard  to  catch. 
He  had  found  a  like  difficulty  even  in  his  explorations  of  English 
dialects,  in  which,  however,  the  general  system  of  sounds  was 
naturally  familiar  to  him.  The  Visible  Speech  symbols  might  not 
be  understood  by  many  readers  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  To 
make  the  formation  of  the  Irish  sounds  more  widely  intelligible, 
Mr.  Ellis  recommended  that  they  should  be  compared  with  those 
pf  the  Scandinavian  and  Slavonic  languages.  Even  without  this, 
however,  the  present  contribution  would  be  useful.  If  we  had 
inherited  any  such  analysis  of  Old  Greek  speech,  how  greatly  we 
should  value  it  now !  Our  habit  of  reading  Greek  according  to  the 
present  English  values  of  the  letters,  was  as  bad  as  to  say  (spiil) 
for  the  Irish  (spal)  speal,  merely  because  it  was  spelt  like  the 
English  seal,  peal.  He  hoped  Mr.  Lecky  would  persevere  with  the 
study  of  the  Irish  dialects,  and  would  succeed  in  getting  others, 
especially  native  speakers,  to  join  in  the  work. 

Prof.  Eh^s  said  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  great  interest. 
Hitherto  Keltic  philologists  had  too  much  neglected  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  stages  of  Irish,  the  ancient  inscriptions  and  the 
modem  dialects.  During  last  year  he  had  been  for  two  months  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  and  had  tried  to  induce  his  Irish  friends  to 
work  at  the  dialects,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Anticjuarian 
and  literary  work  seemed  to  them  more  attractive  and  ambitious. 
Still  he  hoped  that  speakers  of  Irish  might  yet  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  who  would  be  willing  and  able  to 
analyze  and  record  their  provincial  varieties  of  Gaelic.  For  this 
kind  of  work,  however,  they  would  have  to  educate  themselves  in 
phonetics.  Pronunciation  was  the  chief  difficulty  a  Welshman 
would  encounter  in  learning  Irish,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
mouille  or  *  slender '  consonants  which  existed  in  Gaelic  but  not  in 
Kymric.  The  idioms  of  the  two  languages  wore  similar  enough, 
and  so  were  a  great  many  of  the  words.  In  Old  Irish,  however, 
the  vocabulary  was  of  enormous  extent,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  had 
no  cognates  in  Modem  Welsh. 

Mr.  Flannery  said  he  was  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  works 
of  the  Irish  grammarians,  and  considered  that  the  account  of  Irish 
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sonndB  to  which  they  had  listened  was  more  detailed  and  exact 
than  any  before  published.  He  believed  that  his  dialect^  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  paper,  was  tolerably  normal,  though  the 
language  did  undoubtedly  yary  throughout  the  Graelic-speaking 
disteicts.  The  new  and  interesting  distinction  of  '  slender '  and 
*  broad '  in  the  lip  consonants  was,  he  thought,  correct. 

Mr.  Funii\*all  said  that  the  Plulological  Society  would  be  glad 
to  receive  as  members  all  woiicers  at  Keltic  phonetics  or  literature. 
He  hoped  they  would  have  a  historical  paper  from  Mr.  Flanneiy 
at  some  future  meeting.  He  himself  would  be  curious  to  know 
how  such  an  eccentric  spelling  as  croit^,  for  instance,  ever  came 
to  be  associated  with  the  word  (krii). 

Mr.  Lecky  said  that,  in  conclusion,  he  wished  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Sweet  for  constant  encouragement  and 
instruction  in  phonetics,  notation  and  other  branches  of  the  study 
of  language,  for  several  years  past.  In  analyzing  and  symbolizing 
the  Insh  sounds,  Mr.  Sweet's  suggestions  and  criticisms  had  been 
of  the  greatest  value.  Prof.  Storm  also,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
London,  had  gone  through  Mr.  Lecky's  lists,  and  had  kindly  helped 
to  clear  up  difficult  points.  The  present  paper  was,  however,  only 
a  preliminary  sketch,  soon,  he  hoped,  to  be  superseded  by  a  much 
fuller  description. 
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1877.  A.  M.  Ferguson,  Esq.  jun.     Abbotsford,  Linduia, 

Ceylon. 
1877.  *DonaId  W.  Ferguson,  Esq.    Observer  OflBce,  Colombo. 

(Books   to   Messrs.  Triibner  &   Co.,  57   and   59, 

Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.) 
1872.     Gaston  PhiUp  Foa,  Esq.     175,  Camden  Boad,  N.W. 
1869.  ♦D.  A.  Freeman,  Esq. 

1842.     Danby   P.  Fry,   Esq.     138,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 
1877.     Major  Fryer.     India  (Books  to  H.  S.  King  &  Co., 

CornhiU). 
1847.  *F.    J.   FuRNiVALL,   Esq.     3,   St.   George's   Square, 

Primrose  Hill,  N.W.  (Hon.  Sec.) 

1865.  ♦Colonel  Gibbs.  Junior  Cariton  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
S.W. 

1859.  *H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq.  St.  Dunstan's,  Begent's  Park, 
N.W. 

1879.  Dr.  J.  Hall  Gladstone.  17,  Pembridge  Square, 
Bayswater,  W. 

1862.     Dr.  Clair  J.  Grece.     Bed  HUl,  Surrey. 

1842.  Prof.  J.  G.  Greenwood,  President  of  Owens 
College,   Manchester. 

1869.  The  Bev.  Walter  Gregor.  Pitsligo  Manse,  Fraser- 
burgh, Aberdeenshire. 
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1882.     Miss  Haig,    Blair  Hill,  Stirling. 

1868.     Prof.  John  W.  Hales.     1,  Oppidans  Road,  Primrose 

HiU,  N.W. 
1862.  •Sir  Reginald  Hanson.     4,  Bryanston  Square,  W. 

1879.  *Prof.    J.   M.    Hart.      Mount  Auburn,   Cincinnati, 

TJ.S.A. 

1880.  *Dr.  H.  R.  Helwich.     29,  Neugasse,   Oberdobling, 

Vienna. 

1881.  T.    Henderson,    Esq.      Bedford    County    School, 

Bedford. 
1849,     The  Right  Rev.  Lord  A.  C.  Hbrvey,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.    The  Palace,  Wells,  Somersetshire. 

1874.  J.   H.  Hessbls,   Esq.      2,  Brunswick  Walk,  Cam- 

bridge. 

1868.  J.    N.    Hetherington,   Esq.      64,   Harley  Street, 

Cavendish  Square,  W. 
1854.  *John  Power  Hicks,  Esq.     Clifton  Lodge,  Blomfield 

Road,  Maida  HUl,  W. 
1864.  ♦Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.     45,  Conduit  Street, 

Regent  Street,  W. 

1875.  C.  R.  Hodgson,  Esq.     42,  Queen  Square,  W.C. 
1880.     Dr.  K.  J.  R.  Hoerning.     British  Museum,  W.C. 

185-.  Martin  H.  Irving,  Esq.  Australia.  (Books  to  Prof. 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  South  View,  Widmore  Road, 
Bromley,  Kent.) 

1875.  H.  Jefferson,  Esq.     Valley  View,  Taunton. 
1880.     H.  I.  Jbnkinson,  Esq.     Keswick,  Cumberland. 
1871.     H.  Jenner,  Esq.     British  Museum,  W.C. 

1878.     C.  S.   Jkrram,    Esq.       Windlesham,   Famborough 

Station. 
1870.     George  Joachim,  Esq.     1,  Great  Winchester  Street, 

E.C. 

1874.  General  Sir  Arnold  B.  Kemball,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 
79,  Queen's  Gate,  W. 

1876.  E.  Kern,  Esq      13,  Rue  G^rando,  Paris. 

1882.  E.  N.  Eerr,  Esq.     King  Street  Institution,  Dundee. 

1884.  B.  Laishlet,  jun.,  Esq.  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
(Books,  etc.,  care  of  G.  Berry,  Esq.,  9,  St.  Mary- 
at-Hill,  Eastcheap,  E.C.) 

1869.  •The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stephen  Willoughby  Lawley. 

Spurfield,  Exminster,  Exeter. 
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1884.    James  Leckt,  Esq.    5,  Alexandra  Road,  Wimbledon, 

Surrey. 
1871.  ♦The   Rev.    S.   S.   Lewis.     Corpus  Christi   College, 

Cambridge. 
1862.  •D.  Logan,  Esq.    Penang. 
1884.     Richard  Lovktt,  Esq.     36,  The  Chase,  Clapham 

Common,  S.W. 
1856.     The  Rev.  A.  Lowy.     100,  Sutherland  Gardens,  W. 
1842.  ♦E.  L.  LusaiMGTON,  Esq.     Park  House,  Maidstone. 

1883.  *The  Rev.  A.  MacDiarmid.     The  Manse,  Grantown- 

on-Skey,  Scotland. 

1865.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alex,  Maclennan.  Brompton  Vicarage, 

Northallerton. 

1867.  Prof.  Russell  Martineau.     5,  Eldon  Road,  Hamp- 

stead,  N.W. 

1842.  C.  P.  Mason,  Esq.  Dukesell,  Christchurch  Road, 
Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

1873.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor.  Queensgate  House,  King- 
ston Hill. 

1873.  Arthur  W.  K.  Miller,  Esq.     British  Museum,  W.C. 

1884.  ♦F.  D.  MocATTA,  Esq.     9,  Connaught  Place,  W. 
1854,  *Lord  Robert  Montagu.    Carlton  Club,  and  6,  Clifton 

Gardens,  Folkestone. 

1874.  *W.  R.  MoRFiLL,  Esq.     4,  Clarendon  Villas,  Park 

Town,  Oxford. 
1862.     The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Morris.    Lordship  Lodge,  Wood 
Green,  N. 

1871.  Sir  Charles  Murray.     The  Grange,  Old  Windsor. 

1868.  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.     Sunnyside,  Mill  Hill, 

N.W.     {Editor  of  the  Society^ s  Dictionary,) 

1872.  Miss  Nesbitt.     Rosslyn  Park  Gardens,  Bath. 

1881.     T.   L.   Kington    Oliphant,    Esq.      Combe    House, 

Canterbury. 
1874.     Owens  College,  Manchester. 

1858.  Cornelius  Paine,  Esq.  9,  Lewes  Crescent,  Kemp 
Town,  Brighton. 

1873.  A.  J.  Paiterson,  Esq.     SavUe  Club,  107,  Piccadilly, 

London,  W. 

1866.  J.  Peile,  Esq.     Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
1865.     Sir  J,  A.  Picton.     11,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 
1880.  *Prof.  J.  P.  PosTGATE.     Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


1883.  The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Eagg,     Masworth  Vicarage, 

Tring. 
1876.     W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Esq.     8,  Alfred  Place,  Bedford 
Square,  W.C. 

1884.  The  Rev.  J.  Richardson.   Antananarivo,  Madagascar. 

1882.  •William    Ridoeway,    Esq.       Gonville    and    Caius 

CoUefj^e,  Cambridge. 
1869.    Prof.  Charles  Rieu.    British  Museum,  W.C. 

1879.  ♦The  Rev.  A.  H.  Saycb.     Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

1879.  G.  A.   ScHRUMPF,  Esq.      Tettenhall  College,   near 

Wolverhampton. 

1842.  *The  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester. 

1884.  J.  G.  E.  SiBBALD,  Esq.  Accountant-General's  De- 
partment, Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

1863.  ♦The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat.  2,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cam- 
bridge (President). 

1880.  *Eustace  S.  Smith,  Esq.    Bonner  Road,  Victoria  Park, 

E. 
1871.  ♦T.  B.  Sprague,  Esq.       26,   St.   Andrew's  Square, 

Edinburgh. 
1873.     William   Spurrbll,   Esq.      37,  King  Street,  Car- 

marthen. 
1879.     The  Rev.  Thomas  Stbnhouse.    14,  Ljmdhurst  Road, 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

1881.  Dr.    Fred.    Stock.      Mill    Hill    Grammar    School, 

N.W. 
1858.     The  Hon.  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D.      15,  Grenville 

Place,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
1869.  *Henry    Sweet,    Esq.      Mansfield    Cottage,    Heath 

Street,   Hampstead,    N.W.      {Editor    of  Monthly 

Abstracts,) 
1873.    The  Rev.  W.  Somerville  Lach  Szybma.     Penzance. 

1883.  Captain  R.  C.  Temple,  India.      (Books  to  H.  S. 

Kin^  &  Co.,  Comhill.) 
1875.  Vohn  Thirlwall,  Esq.     59,  Pultenev  Street,  Bath. 
1842.  ♦The  Rev.  W.  H.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge. 
1881.     Henry  Walter  Thomson,  Esq.      Newstead,   Forest 

HUl,  S.E. 
1866.     Samuel   Timmins,   Esq.      Hill   Cottage,   Fillongley, 

Coventry. 
1857.     The  Most  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.     Dublin. 
1871.    E.  B.  Tylor,  Esq.     The  Museum  House,  Oxford. 


1882. 
1851. 


1863. 
1882. 


•E.    ViLES,    Esq.       Cods&Il    House,    near    Wolver- 
rapton. 
E.  J.  ViPAN,  Esq.  31,  Bedford  Place,  London,  W.C. 

M.  J.  "WALHorsE,  Esq,     9,  Randolph  Crescent,  Maida 

Vale,  W. 
C.  H.  Wall,  Esq. 
Richard    Wark,    Esq.       Heath    Street,    Hampslead, 

N.W. 
Henaleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq.     31,  Queen  Ann  Street, 

W. 
W.  H.  Wells,  Esq.     91,  Dearborn  Str^t,  Chicago, 

U.S.A. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Webshoven.     Brieg,  bei  Breslau, 
•Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth.     Mill  Hill  Grammar  School, 

N.W. 
Hcnrj-   E.  Whhatlky.  Esq.      12,  Caroline  Street, 

Bedford  Square,  W.C. 
•Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.     Rivers  Lodge,  Harpenden, 

St.  Albans,  Herts.  i 

Joseph  P.  Wright,  Esq.     Scorcroft  Road,  Toik,       < 
Nicholas  Wilcox  WvEB,  Esq.    3,  Matford  Terrace,  St. 

Leonard's,  Exeter. 

J.   M.   DE   ZvBi-RiA,   Esq.      Greek    Vice -Consulate, 
Bilbao. 


Bankers :  Messrs,  Ransom,  Bovverie,  and  Co.,  1,  Pall  Hall 
East,  S.W. 


Publishers   of  the    Transactions :    Messrs.    ThObne 
57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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